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Dbab  Sa: 

The  late  East  India  Squadron,  in  its  circuit  of  the 
world  under  your  command,  has  done  honor  to  our  coun* 
Cry  and  professional  credit  to  yourself.  No  voyage  of 
equal  length  in  distance  and  in  time  can  be  made,  without 
encountering  many  hazards  and  circumstances  of  firequent 
difficulty.  These  have  been  met  by  yourself— the  cruise 
successfully  completed — and  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment accomplished.  Though  it  has  not  been  my  design 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  cruise  of  the  East  India 
Squadron,  its  action  will  be  found  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  succeeding  pages  for  the  general  reader.  But  it  is 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  invariable  courtesy,  which 
I  have  received  from  yourself  during  the  voyage  which 
has  originated  the  following  pages,  that  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept these  volumes,  with  the  assurances  of  my  great  re- 
speei  and  esteem. 

Fitch  W.  Taylox* 
New-Ytrk. 
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SECTION  I. 


The  ere  before  tailing.  View  of  the  two  ships  from  shore.  A  bright  omen. 
Author's  adieus.  The  Lieutenant  and  miniature  of  his  boy.  Ad  officer'! 
farewell  to  his  wife.  Social  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  tha 
Navy.  The  ships  in  the  Roads.  Lines  to  Mrs.  R.  The  sailing  of  th0 
ships  from  the  Roads.    Ships  at  sea. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  sunset  scene  of  the  last  even- 
ing I  spent  on  shore.  The  sky  had  been  lowering  with 
April  showers,  and  the  sun  stood  yet  on  his  declining 
course  behind  the  llcecv  clouds,  but,  occasionally,  broke 
forth  again  tiirough  the  opening  vistas  of  their  dark  layers, 
as  if  Vj  assure  us  that  lili\  even  the  most  shaded,  has  its 
sni.les  as  well  as  tears.  The  uiild  air,  at  this  hour,  touched 
the  cheek  as  blandiv  as  rests  the  head  of  ladv  on  the 
down  of  velvet ;  and  since  the  slight  peals  of  thunder, 
whirh  liad  rolled  far  oft'  and  high  above  the  city,  the 
clouds  had  parted  ;  and  now,  here  and  there,  the  blue  dis- 
tance beyond  them  was  seen,  in  its  deepness  and  beauty.  * 

I  went  to  call  ujx>n  my  friends.  It  was  the  last  even- 
ing I  could  liopt*  to  meet  them,  before  our  ships  would 
take  their  long  course  to  distant  seas.  Besides,  I  had 
been  thinking  of  other  friends,  and  dearer  kindred,  whom 
I  had  rd ready  left  to  the  chances  of  a  world  of  change, 
until  another  three  years,  perhaps,  should  permit  us  again 
to  meet. 

It  is  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  reality  nears  lut,  we 
feei  that  there  is  sorrow  in  the  parting  of  Iriends.  Some 
fort'lMMling  thought,  with  its  dark  wing,  will  sail  acrOBSthe 
unagi nation,  and  leave  the  heart  deeply  sensible  of  the 
ihadow  it  has  cast.     We  may  have  inuch  Vfi  our  aptiai- 
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palioDS  of  onward  pleasure ;  we  may  be  lookinelbm 
to  opportunities  for  obscivation,  m  our  cxtcndea  aasocia- 
tions  witii  ineo  aod  things,  and  promise  to  ourselves  in 
provement  as  we  shall  read  foreign  manners,  and  communi 
with  foreign  intellects,  and  compare  foreign  institulioni 
and  homes  with  the  governmcni  and  society  and  peace 
fil]  dwellings  of  our  own  native  land  ;  but,  as  we  thrnl 
Uist  a  few  hours  more,  and  each  day,  for  months  am 
years,  we  shall  be  receding  yet  further  and  still  furthe 
from  those  we  love,  and,  perhaps,  meet  them  no  more  ;  j 
is  then  the  heart,  thiit  can  ever  feel,  wakes  its  deepca 
flowing  sympathies.  Such  moments  of  deep  feelini 
doubtlesa,  come  over  all  who  travel,  on  the  eve  of  thoi 
leaving  their  native  land.  Before  this  hour,  they  ma 
have  been  busy  in  their  preparations ;  or,  the  time  of  ihei 
departure  may  have  been  unfixed,  as  to  the  day;  aa 
various  things  contributed  to  dissipate  the  thoughts,  an 
to  conceal,  from  tlkc  full  perception  of  the  mind,  the  rea] 
ty  of  one's  leaving,  it  may  be  for  ever,  those  hearts  I 
whom  his  is  most  ilevotcd.  But  the  cnim  hour  that  pn 
cedes  his  departure  has  now  come.  The  moment 
fixed,  and  he  is  to  bid  adieu,  for  years,  to  tlic  object*  1 
holds  dearest  of  earth.  i 

My  own  moveables  had  been  sent  on  board  the  Colui 
bia.  We  were  to  sail  the  next  day.  This  evening  I  m 
Uie  welcome  of  my  friends.  With  two  of  them  1  walki 
to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  on  the  bosom  of  which  tl 
two  ships  were  now  so  gently  reposing,  slill  half  e 
veloped  in  the  fog  that  weighed  on  the  still  surface 
the  stream.  But  it  soon  lifted,  while  we  yet  lingered  i 
the  green  bank  and  heard  the  music  beat  the  call,  as  t 
sun  went  down  in  its  glory  behind  the  pillars  of  the  da 
clouds,  piled  like  Alps  on  Alps  above  each  other,  as  I 
sunbeams  threw  upon  their  castellated  peaks  the  li 
glcama  of  its  departing  and  indescrib.ible  glories.  Ht 
we  still  lingered,  to  watch  the  lints  of  gold,  and  crtDisi 
and  emerald  green,  as  they  melted  away  into  the  duo 
earliest  twiliglit ;  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the  still  lingeri 
stratum  of  vaiior,  wltich  hung  around  the  two  sht 
rolled  back,  and  left  every  cord  of  the  beautiful  irig 
■nd  her  consort  lined  on  the  distant  horizon  beyond  the 
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while  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon,  from  the  point 
where  we  were  standing,  seemed  fixed,  in  its  momentary 
rest,  on  the  main-truck  of  the  beautiful  Columbia.  Surely, 
if  I  could  have  ever  believed  in  omous,  I  should  have  in- 
terpreted this  as  a  bright  one,  as  I  carried  on  my  thoughts 
to  the  lands  whither  that  dark  courser  was  soon  to  speed, 
and  hoard  at  the  same  moment  the  roll,  as  the  few  beats 
of  th?  hrum  came  over  the  water,  only  to  render  doubly 
more  still  the  breathless  silence  of  this  enchanting  scene. 

We  slowly  paced  our  way  back  to  the  circle  which 
we  had  left,  and  soon,  my  lust  land-adieu  was  spoken ; 
and  the  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  I  was  on  board  our  gal- 
lant ship.  In  anothor  halt-hour  our  anchors  were  aweigh, 
and  we  dropped,  with  a  fair  wind,  down  to  the  Roads, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Norfolk,  witli  the  John  Adams, 
our  consort,  following  our  motions. 

While  our  new  ship  was  ^rliding,  like  enchantment, 
lhn»ugh  the  waters  from  Norfolk  to  the  Roads,  to  the  de- 
liL'ht  tt\'  all  the  otficers,  who  W(»rc  solicitous  to  mark  her 
first  mMVt'iiR'uts.  and  W(^rc  tnminin<x  the  vanls,  and  di- 
rrr'liiiL'  as  to  tin?  ditViTrut  sails,  tlicro  was  one  ofliccr, 
wliMSf  rpanlct  (usually  worn  when  on  duty)  rested  not 
up'Mi  his  shouldi-r.  lit*  stM'ul  upon  tin'  horse-block,  as 
til"  si«l*^-st*»ps  ()\  \hr  ship  an;  cm  I  led,  liis  elbow  resting 
\}\»*ii  the  hamuinrk-n'*tt!iii:s.  and  sometimes  his  temj)les 
r»'>l«'ii  up' Ml  his  hand.  I  kin»w  not  what  were  his  tlu>n2:hts, 
h'lt  hf  hail  Imtu  unwell,  and  wns  vrt  olVdutv,  and  had  now 
T'::rtr.i  with  a  lovt-d  and  l<»vrlv  wi!l\and  a  <*lierished  bov, 
wii..  is  his  "only  and  heantitul."  He  did  not  long  re- 
main on  drek.but  returned  t«)  the  ward-room  :  and  there, 
.VMin  att'-r.  heslii»wed  me,  as  1  went  below  and  found  him 
e'.i,:i*niplatini:  it.  a  bt'autihjl  ]»irlure  and  striking  resem- 
l..:in''«'  of  his  ehiM,  which  the  mother  had  caused  to  be 
t  .kf-n  for  the  father,  that  it  might  go  with  him  on  the 
yrris. 

An-»lli<'r  otlierr  said  to  me  last  evening,  as  he  was 
walking  in  Xorl'-ik  with  some  rapidity  in  the  edir«'  of 
t':«-  ''•v«ninL''  to  say  adieu  to  his  wife  before  he  went  on 
b-'viril.  "  I)eath  were  a  blessintr  to  me  rather  than  this 
farewell  I" 

Tlicre  is  much  in  the  world  which  casts  its  mists,  and 


shadows,  and  darkness  over  its  brightest   views.       ^ 

there  are  those  teehngs  conBtnnlly  being  developed  beibn 
us>  which  make  us  look  with  a  kind  and  melting  heart,  ii 
not  with  a  melting  eye,  on  those  with  whom  we  as80< 
elate.  And  nowhere  more  than  in  the  service  of  the  navj 
are  the  social  feehngs  called  on  to  pour  out  those  bitter 
currents,  which  tlow  when  hearts  that  are  bound  togelnei 
by  the  ties  of  hallowed  love  are  severed.  And  surely,  some 
consideration  should  be  awarded  to  those  men,  who  no< 
only  brave  the  seas,  and  dare  pestiferous  climes  for  th{ 

Srolection  of  our  commerce  and  for  the  tranquillity  anc 
efence  of  our  homes  and  nation,  but  also  leave  lh< 
sweets  of  their  own  domestic  circles  and  the  bosoms  of  at 
tached  friends  for  a  home  upon  the  wild  wave,  and  th( 
precarious  course  of  the  wanderers  on  the  world's  widi 
ocean. 

Our  ships,  for  one  week,  lay  at  anchor  iu  Hamptoi 
Roads.  There  was  a  dally  communication  with  Norfoll 
by  the  steamer,  which  ran  from  Old  Point  to  the  city 
■  Atany  parting  mementoes  from  friends  were  thus  receive< 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  ward-room,  during  our  week* 
stay ;  and  an  occasional  visiter  from  town  was  founi 
upon.our  decks.  Among  other  accaplable  attentions,  t 
be  acknowledged  on  my  own  part,  was  the  reception  c 
a  fine  loaf  of  plumb-cake,  jars  of  pickles,  and,  daily,  nc 
bouf|uct3  of  llowers  "  to  deck  my  tiny  room,"  which  wer 
unsurpassed  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance  by  any  co 
lection  that  could  have  been  made,  even  from  that  islan 
of  flowers  for  which  we  were  first  to  sail.  And  thta 
more  acceptable  than  all,  were  letters,  "to  be  opeoB 
when  at  sea." 

Commodore  Read's  lady  had  spent  the  week  on  boar 
the  Columbia;  and  by  her  courteous,  accomplished,  an 
benevolent  manners,  won  the  high  consideration  and  a 
surcd  esteem  of  the  officers  of  the  ship.  We  were  1 
sail,  by  hght,  on  Sunday  morning,  for  Rio  de  Janeiri 
toucliing  first  at  the  island  of  Madeira,  should  the  wis 
favor  our  wishes.  On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  R.,  wli 
bad  been  waited  upon  by  Major  M.'s  family,  then  sti 
'  Honed  at  Old  Point,  accompanied  them  to  the  shore.  Tl 
f  falcideat  of  her  leaving  im  the  eve  of  our  sailiiig,  undi 
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Che  broad  pennant  of  her  husband,  will  render  an  apology 
unnecessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  following  lines, 
addressed  to  her  at  such  a  moment,  and  with  the  felt  in- 
terest they  express : 


TO  MR&R. 

Ibdta  ffqwdnm,  mte  tbe  command  of  Oommndoif 


Lady,  calmly  rides  our  bark 

On  the  green  wave  of  the  bay, 
Bat  like  a  charger  soon  will  take 

Her  fleet  and  distant  way. 
Proudly  waves  her  pennant  now 

From  main4ruck  to  the  breeze, 
And  soon  in  graceful  eorve  she'll  bow, 

And  course  for  Indian  seas. 

Music  of  the  sea-aurge  oft 

Hath  met  thy  lady  car, 
And  firm  as  fearless  moii  aloft 

The  sea-moan  thou  didst  hear. 
Beauty  of  the  witching  calm 

Hath  held  thy  gaze  at  sea, 
As  in  its  stilly  oc»'an-f>heen 

The  Uue  aeep  smiled  for  thee. 

And  sonff,  they  pay,  once  could  charm 

The  Ncrcidd  of  the  deep; 
Then  sure  thy  notes  had  f<ii>ells  for  them 

As  ocean  lulled  to  sk'Oj). 
Would  that  now  that  gifted  hand 

Upon  our  cour;<e  mi^ht  come. 
And  while  we  wept  beneath  its  wand* 

In  tears  we'd  tliink  of  home : 

Home  1  where  oft  a  sister's  tone, 

In  ^^^v♦■('l♦.■^•t  nielody. 
Hath  un  the  heart  its  cadence  thrown. 

And  bnike  it  tearfully  ; — 
Home  !  when;  truer^t  hearts  of  love 

For  each  their  frelin^  mete, 
And  we  but  smile,  or  tsigh,  or  move, 

And  kindred  bosoms  boat. 

But.  fair  lady,  not  again 
The  wild  wave  thou  dost  dare, 

Though  with  thy  lord  we  plough  the  main^ 
And  his  broad  pennant  bear ; 
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Still  thy  night-dreams  and  of  day 
Will  paint  their  visions  true, 

And  trace  us  to  yon  lands  and  sea, 
Where  suns  first  loom  to  view. 

And  O  !  thou  wilt  prav  for  him 

Who  guides  our  gallant  fleet, 
And  never  woman's  prayer  hath  been 

By  heaven  unanswered  yet 
Then  we'll  trust  us  on  our  course, 

And  think  of  those  who  pray. 
And  as  our  thoughts  on  them  repose, 

For  them  a  prayer  we'll  say. 

But,  adieu  we  now  must  speak. 

And  storms  of  ocean  dare ; 
And  on  the  crested  billow's  peak 

Is  home  that  we  must  share  ; 
But  for  thee  we've  asked  a  sky 
^  Calm  as  the  breath  of  even, 

And  bright  as  gleams  the  loveliest  ray 

On  home,  in  smiles,  from  heaven. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1838,  at  daybreak,  all  hands  ^ 
piped  to  unmoor  ship,  and  a  bright  sun  let  fall  his  eai 
beam  on  our  white  sails,  as  we  were  standing  by  the 
granite  line  of  threatening  fortification  at  Old  Point  - 
ther  hour  and  we  had  passed  Cape  Henry,  and  w 
fair  breeze  stood  on  our  course  upon  the  blue  deep,  n 
the  John  Adams  came  on  in  our  wake,  as  a  thing  of 
mation,  graceful  as  she  was  fleet,  and  like  a  nettled  8 
unwilling  to  be  parted  from  his  associate,  she  put  1 
her  strength  and  rcffained  the  side  of  her  compauioi 

Beautiful  ships !  now  are  ye  now  the  objects  ol 
thoughts,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  tears,  of  tender  hi 
and  floating  eyes,  from  whom  ye  are  now  bearing 
choicest  of  their  earthly  treasures  above  the  fickle  ^ 
to  foreign  climes,  through  dangers  known  and  unkxK 
with  the  chances  that  ye  yourselves  may  be  dashed  i 
the  rock  and  the  coral  reef,  or  wrecked  in  storm  and 
ricane,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  yet  uncompleted  mill 
who  are  to  find  their  burial  in  the  insatiable  bosom  o 
eternal  ocean  1  But  ye  list  not  while  we  would  tdi 
that  there  are  mothers  prayers  that  attend  you,  that  I 
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are  sighs  of  sisters,  whose  young  hearts  have  yet  known 
no  deeper  love  than  that  for  brothers;  and  tears,  and 
sighs,  and  prayers  of  others,  whose  hearts  in  their  devo- 
tion and  companionship,  they  say,  are  yet  dearer  than 
the  love  of  mother  and  sister,  follow  you.  Be  gentle 
then,  beautiful  ships,  be  gentle  with  the  choice  band,  who 
have  trusted  you  for  their  lonff  course  of  ocean,  and  bear 
back  to  the  renewed  gush  of  Jove,  the  bosoms  who  have 
confided  in  your  stanch  and  faithful  properties,  to  bear 
them  safe  and  true  in  their  circuit  of  the  world. 

I  had  now  placed  myself  on  the  side-steps  of  the  fri- 
gate, and  gazcMl  for  the  last  time»  I  could  not  tell  for  how 
long  a  period  it  would  be,  on  the  land  of  my  home  fast 
receding  in  the  distance.  The  heart  has  its  private  mu- 
sings at  such  a  moment,  and  communes  too  sacredly  with 
itself  for  development  to  the  eye  of  an  unsympathizing 
world.  But  there  were  friends  who  had  more  than  one 
sigh,  as  the  distant  shore  sunk  lower,  and  lower  still,  in 
the  dim,  dim  distance. 

The  blue  surge,  in  its  sea-roll,  now  quite  concealed  the 
land  cf  our  western  homes,  as  our  ships,  heartless  rovers 
of  the  deep,  stood  on  their  foaming  course  to  the  east.  I 
sought  the  retirement  of  my  state-room,  for  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  perusing  the  letters  addressed  to  me 
on  board  "  The  Frigate  Columbia,  at  Sea." 


SECTION  II. 

Saiiori'  debts  paid  with  the  main-top^ail.  Broad  pennant  saluted.  Ssratem 
(A  ffigna!'.  How  to  shoot  an  Indian.  An  acting  appointmenL  Reli. 
^  }H»  iM-nire  at  era.  Marine  hymn.  Dinner  party  at  sea.  Parting  with 
;hv  J<ihn  AJHmi*.  The  middle  watch.  Speaking  a  phi  p.  Phosphorescent 
trtick  of  rh*  Culiim Ilia  at  night.  Music.  dun.«et.  A  seaman  tailing  from 
B.ot't.  Burinl  at  sea.  Its  e (Tec t  on  a  young  Midshipman.  A  ship  short 
ut'  j'rovunon?',  supplied.  The  John  Adnms  ntrain  in  company.  The  high 
prakfi  tif  Madeira  descried.  Dintant  view  of  the  island  on  the  eve  of  the 
•■^uailron's  arrival. 

•*  Tii.iNK  heaven  T  said  a  messmate,  as  the  capes  were 
disappearing,  **  our  debts  are  all  paid,  at  least,  for  two 
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years  to  come.**  "  Yes,"  added  another,  **  paid  with  om 
main-top'SaiU*  True  it  is,  our  sails  are  bearing  us  fasi 
alike  from  creditor  and  debtor,  from  enemy,  friend,  and 
home. 

As  the  broad  blue  pennant  was  run  up,  after  we  had  lef^ 
the  last  point  of  land  low  in  the  west,  the  John  Adami 
fired  a  dalute.  The  Commodore,  by  signals,  directed  oui 
consort  to  take  her  position  on  our  larboard  quarter.  Aj 
she  came  down  to  us,  she  exhibited  a  beautiful  movement 
gracefully  gliding  on  her  course,  bowing,  and  courtesying 
and  coquetting,  like  a  beauty  aware  of  her  charms,  anc 
knowing  herself  the  object  of  admiration.  She  luffed  up 
as  she  laid  her  bows  obliquely  across  our  wake.  Our  firs 
Lieutenant,  with  the  trumpet  in  his  hand,  stood  upon  th* 
tafierel  of  the  ship,  and  as  the  Adams  reached  her  neares 
point,  he  spoke  through  the  sounding  tube : 

**  The  Commodore  will  send  a  boat  aboard  of  you,  sir. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  sententious  response  of  the  o' 
ficer,  from  the  deck  of  the  Adams.  The  two  ships  cam 
so  nearly  together,  that  the  officers  recognised  each  othe 
and  touched  their  caps  in  acknowledgment  of  each  other 
courtesy. 

It  is  not  an  uninteresting  sight  to  witness  two  ship 
while  tossed  on  the  surges  of  the  ocean,  and  beyond  speal 
ing  distance,  conversing  with  each  other  by  means  < 
signals. 

Every  nation  has  its  private  signals.  In  war  and 
peace,  the  signal  book  is  held  sacred,  and  the  signals  a 
supposed  to  be  known  only  to  the  commander  of  ea< 
vessel.  In  case  of  war,  if  a  national  vessel  happen  to  I 
captured,  the  signal  book  is  at  once  thrown  overboai 
before  the  victor  can  gain  possession  of  it  Otherwise  1 
might  decoy  into  his  power,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
private  signs,  other  ships  of  the  nation  with  which  he 
at  war. 

The  system  of  signals  has  never  yet  been  brought 
any  great  perfection,  in  practice,  by  any  maritime  pow 
Since  the  introduction  of  numbers  into  telegraphic  If 
guage,  however,  the  communication  by  signals  nas  be 
extended  and  facilitated ;  and  it  has  created  a  langua 
that  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  more  general  meani 
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communication  between  ships  at  sea,  and  from  ships  with 
the  shore. 

Ten  separate  flags,  with  diflerent  devices  in  figure  and 
colors,  are  used,  as.  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  S,  9,  0 ;  the 
number  of  each  being  known  by  its  device.  The  flags  are 
read  from  the  top  downwards.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  number  15  to  a  distant  ship,  which  however  is 
sufficiently  near  to  make  out,  with  her  glass,  the  emblems 
by  which  the  numbers  of  the  simal  are  known,  the  tw6 
flags  which  stand  for  No.  1  and  No.  5  are  set,  at  the  gaff 
or  other  part  of  the  ship,  where  the  signal  can  most  readi- 
ly be  made  out  by  the  distant  vessel.  If  the  No.  152  is 
to  be  communicated,  the  flag  representing  No.  2  will  be 
let  beneath  the  two  flags  already  mentioned. 

The  signal  book  contains  numbers  from  one  to  one 
thousand,  more  or  less,  and  opposite  each  number  is  some 
nautical  phrase,  sentence,  name  of  place,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, or  other  expressions,  and  sufficiently  numerous  and 
varied  for  most  purposes.  Therefore,  when  the  number 
is  made  out  by  the  distant  vessel,  a  reference  to  the  signal 
hook  will  give  the  expression  opposite  to  it,  which  it  is  the 
wish  <i(  one  party  to  communicate  to  the  other.  Suppose, 
tiien.  No.  15  of  the  signal  book  has  opposite  to  it  the  word 
-*  ves  r  No.  IG,  the  words  "if  wind  and  weather  permit ;" 
No.  17,  "Sunday  T  No.  18,  "2  o'clock  ;"  No.  19,  "  Will 
vou  dine  with  us  ?"  With  these  numbers  we  mav  illustrate 
the  subject  by  a  rase  which  has  already  occurred  on  board 
our  ship.  The  Commodore,  desiring  to  invite  the  Com- 
mandt.T  of  the  John  Adams  to  take  dinner  with  him,  di- 
rects the  ilag-ofliccr  to  have  the  signal  No.  19  made, 
which  is  done  bv  scttin^::  the  two  flac:s  which  stand  for  the 
numbers  one  and  nine.  This  heinor  read  on  board  tlio 
Adams,  an  answering  pennant,  which  means,  "  We  have 
made  out  the  number,"  is  run  up  and  again  hauled  down. 
Th"  number  of  the  first  signal  having  been  read,  the  second 
jr  N«>.  IS,  in  like  manner  with  the  first,  is  made  by  iIk* 
two  flairs  ioj)res'entingone  and  eight.  This  answered,  as, 
I'^intr  understood  on  board  tin*  other  vessel,  No.  17  is 
rnadf  bv  the  fla^jfs  No.  1  and  No.  7.  No  further  sicjnals 
iMlowins^  from  theColumbia.theCommandcrof  the  Adams, 
bv  leferring  to  the  signal  book,  finds  it  to  read, 
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"No.  19.  Will  you  dine  with  us?"  ^^ 

"No.  18.  Sunday." 

"No.  17.  2  o'clock." 

The  Commander  of  the  Adams,  accepting  the  invitation, 
repHes  ^y  making  the  numbers  16  and  15,  which  will 
lead,  "  Yes,  if  wind  and  weather  permit." 

Signals,  in  the  night-time,  are  often  made  by  lights  of 
different  colors,  and  by  adjusting  them  in  different  posi- 
tions, at  various  angles  ;  by  rockets  and  by  fires. 

The  signal  book  of  the  navy  has  attached  to  it  a  heavy 
piece  of  lead,  which  would  immediately  sink  it  If  thrown 
overboard. 

I  quote,  at  random,  the  following  numbers  from  the 
f*  American  Signal  Book,"  which  is  generally  used  in  the 
American  merchant  service : 

"219.  What  are  you  about?" 

"  313.  A  mutiny  on  board." 

"716.  If  we  have  not  immediate  assistance." 

"  002.  All's  lost." 

"718.  We  will  send  assistance." 

"  188.  Heave  all  aback." 

«  332.  Mutiny  is  quelled." 

"  40.  All's  well." 

".327.  Adieu." 

"  I  teL  you  what,"  says  Lieutenant  W.  (the  subject  of 
shooting  the  aborigines  of  our  land  being  under  discuasicsk.) 
if  you  would  kill  an  Indian,  you  must  proceed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  cooking  a  dolphin."  "  How  is  that  ?" 
"  Why.  catch  him  first." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  ship 
"to  avail  themselves  of  any  innocent  occasion  for  creating 
^  smile  at  the  expense  of  one  of  their  messmates.  As  wc 
Jef)  the  Roads  without  the  usual  number  of  Lieutenants 
it  was  presumed  that  some  of  the  passed  JVlidshipmen  woulc 
receive  aciingappointmenls.  By  consequence,  these  younf 
g;Memen  were  on  tiptoe  expectation  for  the  announce' 
n.ent  of  their  acceplablc  good  ibrtune.  One  of  the  Lieutcn 
ants,  a  young  gentleman  of  wit  Mid  worth,  caught  a  pei 
at  my  desk,  and  scribbled  an  aci.*ig  appointment  for  oni 
of  these  expectants,  ""'ir  whom  there  was  no  doubt  but  iha 
ftD  acting  appoinlmcni  hard  been  m.idc  out  by  the  Com 
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modorc,  who  yet,  for  the  present,  retained  the  paper. 
Having  fuiishod  the  fictitious  appointment,  it  was  regularly 
enclosed  within  the  uHicial  fawn-colored  envelope,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Master  (who  is  a  passed  Midshipinan) 
by  the  orderly,  who  generally  bears  the  particularly  offi- 
cial messages  from  the  Commodore.  The  orderly  knocks 
ed  at  the  door  of  the  Master,  who  was  in  his  room,  busily 
makin^r  out  the  reckonings  of  the  day's  sailing.  "  Come 
in,  sir/'  echoed  a  voice  from  within,  while  the  Lieutenant 
and  some  others  were  standing  at  a  distance  without  to 
witness  the  effect.  The  Master's  door  was  opened.  The 
fawn-colored  envelope  acted  like  a  spell.  The  Master 
drop|)ed  his  figuring  utensils,  and  hopped  into  **  the  coun- 
try" of  the  ward-room,  as  its  open  space  is  called,  holding 
up  his  fawn-colored  envelope  and  exclaimine  in  abundant 
exultation,  in  the  possession  of  an  acting  Lieutenancy, 
"  I  writes  no  more  of  these  Master^s  figurations,  gentle- 
men."^ shaking  the  fawn-colored,  with  three  significant 
configurations  above  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing the  seal,  read  as  follows : 

*•  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia,  May  let,  1838. 

*•  Sir, — You  nro  hereby  appointed  acting  Jemmy  Dueka  of  this  ship  until 
i:  z'ha/i  jilcasc  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  confirm  the  appoint. 
mcnt. 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Ber\'ant, 

"  *  CORINTHIAN  TOM,» 
" Commander  Id  diiif  ui  nil  the  T.  8.  poultry  ia  the  China  aeaa. 
"To dec.  &c." 

The  joke  wont  off  with  a  round  peal  of  laughter  from 
r«.'rinthian  Tom ;  and  the  same  evening  the  acceptable 
npjHiintmonts  were  distributed  to  the  young  gentlemen,  50 
vcfrtMy  deserving  them,  in  view  of  the  arduous  duties 
which  lay  Iwfore  them  on  a  long  and  critical  voyage. 

"•  Wliat  olden  poet,"*  it  was  a.^ked  at  the  mrss-table  to- 
day, while  an  antique  chicken  was  under  both  discussion 
and  dissrctinn,  '*  dors  one  think  of  when  masticating  the 
diurij>ti<;k  of  a  trough  one  ?"  **  1  have  it/'  said  another,  as  he 
ij.'iv*'  the  t'xprriint'iital  answer,  with  a  delicate  morsel  of 
til*'  antique  gontioman  between  his  teeth.  "Chauser," 
was  thtr  ri-ply,  as  the  ch(.'wer  took  breath,  to  save  him 
from  pr(*marare  exhaustion. 
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IF.tHete  are  triflea,  they  yet  show  that  trifles  t 
^  always  excluded  from  shipboard,  any  more  than  from  the 
society  of  triflers  on  land.  And  they  further  show  that 
men,  thrown  together  within  the  niirrow  compass  of  a 
ward-room,  with  dispositions  and  tastes  perhaps  ahko  in 
no  two  instances,  can  yet  make  themselves  agreeable  and 
become  true  and  lasting  friends. 

The  weather  being  lair  on  Sunday,  we  had  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  upper  deck.  Such  a  service  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  is  characteristic  and  interesting. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  decks  of  the  ship  havine 
been  cleared,  as  usual,  and  the  men  having  been  inspected 
at  their  quarters,  they  are  piped,  ou  Sunday  morning,  in 
tlielr  best  dresses,  to  muster. 

A  frig.ite's  company,  in  all,  generally  consists  of  five 
hundred  persons.    At  the  call  to  muster,  the  men  take  their 
position  on  the  quarter-deck.     In  warm  weather,  they  are 
aencralty  dressed  in  white  duck  trousers,  white  shirts,  with 
blue  collars  and  bosoms.     The  broad  blue  collar  is  turned 
down,  with  a  star  upon  each  corner,  and  the  blue  bosom 
exposes  three  stripes  of  narrow  white   tape,  edging  the 
inserted  blue.     A  black  silk  neck-cloth,  beneath  Uie  over- 
turned collar,  is  knotted  on  the  bosom,  or  tied  with  a  piece 
I   of  white  tape,  leaving  the  neck  open  and  exposed.     A 
'  blue  jacket,  unbuttoned,  polished  shoes,  with  tarpaulin  hat, 
or  a  iighter  straw  one  in  warm  weather,  complete  the 
'  uniform  and  characteristic  dress  of  an  Amencao  seaman. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  sailors  on  this  day  is  ex- 
•'^pecWd  to  be  such  as  to  pass  the  particular  examination  bv 
theolScers — an  inspection  which  they  invariably  go  througli 
on  tb%  day,  after  the  religious  services  are  over — iheii 
names  being  called,  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  from  tbeij 
[  positions  in  review  directly  before  the  officers,  who  stil 
,    retain  tlieir  places  until  the  muster-roll  is  finished.  Shoul< 
the  shoes  of  any  one  of  the  men  be  found  unpolished,  o 
any  portion  of  the  dress  be  characteristic  of  negligence 
the  man  is  directed  lo  stop  at  the  mainmast.     It  is  knowi 
thai  eiich  an  offence  incurs  a  penalty  of  half  a  dozen  lashe 
at  the  gangway,  and  most  frequently  it  is  inflicted.    Thi 
tends  to  Trader  the  appearance  of  the  whole  crew  slrlli 
injjly  neat  on  the  Sabbath,  in  their  uniform  sailor-dressei 
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And  this  requisite,  as  to  particularity  in  dress,  extends  to  tbi 
officers,  who  are  expected  to  appear  in  their  uniform,  an< 
with  as  great  a  care  to  neatness  as  is  required  of  the  men 

The  sailors  thus  placed  upon  the  quarter-deck,  the  ma 
rines,  about  sixty  in  number,  are  next  drawn  up,  in  dpu 
ble  file,  in  full  dress,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  wit 
the  right  of  the  division  resting  near  the  sailors  on  th 
quarter-deck,  and  stand,  with  their  polished  guns,  at  res' 

On  the  starboard  side,  opposite  tne  marines,  is  the  pc 
sition  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  ;  and  between  them,  wit 
the  officers  on  his  left,  and  the  marines  on  his  right,  an 
the  sailors  directly  in  front,  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  Cha| 
lain  takes  his  position  at  the  capstan,  both  as  his  desk  an 
pulpit  The  capstan  in  itself  is  an  object  of  omamei 
on  board  a  frigate,  standing  abaft  the  mainmast,  and 
generally  inlaid  with  different  devices  of  stars  and  othc 
figures  of  brass,  and  always  kept  brightly  pohshed.  Ov< 
the  top  of  the  capstan,  which  is  some  four  feet  in  diami 
ter,  a  fla^  is  thrown,  in  preparation  for  the  expected  se 
vice,  and  the  platform  on  which  the  chaplain  stands  is  a 
so  covered  with  bunting.  When  the  chaplain  is  in  h 
position,  the  commanding  officer  stands  near  his  left,  wi* 
the  other  officers  but  a  small  distance  still  further  at  tl 
left  of  the  chief  officer. 

The  deck  is  generally  in  this  attitude  when  the  Cha 
lain  ascends  the  hatchway  from  his  room,  and  takes  1 
position  at  the  capstan.  The  Commodore  taking  a  bo< 
from  the  number,  which  are  upon  the  capstan  and  befo 
the  Chaplain  the  others  are  distributed  among  the  officer 
when  the  Chaplain  begins  the  religious  services  accordr 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Surely  no  one  can,  for  the  first  time,  contemplate  su 
a  scene  on  tl^.deck  of  a  man-of-war,  without  interest 
nearly  five  htyndred  souls,  their  persons  attired  in  tb 
neatest  dresses,  often  deemed  a  rough  people,  but  n< 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  aspect  of  propriety  and  neatne 
and  profoundest  stillness,  gathered  for  solemn  worship 
the  decks  of  a  majestic  frigate,  bounding  yet  fleetly 
her  way  of  ocean,  yet,  as  if  conscious  of  the  solemn  Im 
and  the  solemn  scene  upon  her  deck,  scarcely  once  « 
reening  or  pitching  so  perceptibly  as  to  inconveniei 
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the  worshippers.  Around  spreads  the  far  blue  deep,  and 
above  the  lair  blue  sky ;  and  God  is  seen  in  the  majesty 
and  the  beauty  of  both.  The  Chaplain  commences  the 
profound  worship  of  the  Eternal — it  is  continued — it  ends. 

The  service  on  these  occasions  is  generally  and  pro- 
perly abbreviated,  and  the  sermon,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
comparatively  brief,  as  the  officers  and  crew  are  standing 
throughout  the  service,  uncovered,  but  beneath  a  spread 
awning,  shading  the  entire  deck  when  the  weather  is  warm. 

Our  services  to-day,  with  Uttle  variations  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  ship,  now  but  eight  days  at  sea,  ware 
condacted  after  the  manner  described. 

MARINE  HYMN. 

O  God,  the  suns  were  made  by  thee, 
And  stars  that  arch  the  deep  blue  sea ; 
We  course  the  waves  beneath  ^^r  light, 
And  trace  thy  hand  by  day  aidn^ight 

We  hear  the  roar  of  ocean-surge, 
And  know,  for  thoe,  the  gale  will  urge ; 
And  on  the  nea  when  rests  tlie  calm, 
The  stilly  breeze  sleeps  in  thy  palm. 

And  when  our  ships  ride  on  the  deep, 
And  waters  only  round  us  sweep. 
The  heart  then  feels  thy  throne  is  high, 
And  on  llie  sailor  rests  thine  eye. 

Then  hear  our  worship,  O  our  €rod. 

Who  gemmed  the  heavens  and  seas  laid  broad ; 

Before  thee  now  our  hearts  we  lay. 

And  in  our  sea-home  temple,  pray. 

The  day  was  fine.  The  John  Adams  was  seen  on  our 
larboard  quarter,  nearly  within  the  sound  of  the  Chap- 
lain's voice.  The  sermon  was  delivered  without  inter* 
nipt  ion,  save  now  and  then  a  single  flap  of  the  wing  of 
a  sail  was  heard,  and  once,  a  suppressed  order  from  the 
officer  of  the  deck  to  the  captain  of  the  mizen-top. 

Cai)tain  Wyman,  of  the  John  Adams,  was  invited  on 
board  the  Columbia,  the  succeeding  day,  to  dine,  together 
with  the  Commodore,  with  the  ward-room  mess. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  a  landsman,  to  see  one  of 
ihe  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  with  all  the    confidence  of 
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security,  passing  from  one  ship  to  another,  in  mid  ocean 
Our  ships,  however,  in  this  mstance,  are  within  a  mil 
of  each  other,  and  the  invitation  to  the  commander  of  thi 
Adams,  was  given  by  signal.     Nor  less  a  matter  of  sur 
prise,  perhaps,  would  it  appear  to  some  of  our  friends 
could  they  peep  into  our  spacious  ward-room,  and  mar] 
the  degree  of  neatness  and  taste  with  which  a  table  i 
arranged  for  a  dinner-patry,  on  board  our  frigate.     Th 
manner  of  serving  up  a  dinner  in  the  ward-room,  woul* 
in  no  way  do  discredit  to  a  dining-hall  on  shore.     Th 
polished  covers,  the  pure  French  china,  the  silver  forki 
the  napkins  and  the  damask  table-cloths,  covering  a  wel 
polished  mahogany  table,  all  show  no  inconsiderable  di 
gree  of  elegance ;  and#under  the  management  of  Dr.  H 
our  tasteful  caterer,  presented,  on  this  occasion,  an  a| 
iDearance  that  would  be  respectable  in  any  private  pa 
lor.     And  then  the  different  dishes,  got  up  by  Frenc 
cooks,  (heaven  bless  the  French  genius,  when  variety 
desired,)  are  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taste  as  well  i 
the  appetite.     And  fruits  are  always  kept  by  the  mei 
and   pastries  are    made    per  order  of  the  caterer, 
truth,  one  would  hardly  remember  that  he  was  not  in  tl 
private  dining-hall  of  a  friend,  if  one  happened  to  have! 
I'riends  around  him,  the  motion  of  the  irigate  not  bail 
sufficient  to  create  any  inconvenience,  as  may  be  su 
posed,  so  far  as  the  present  occasion  was  concerned,  as  t 
tables  were  unlashed,  and  no  article  of  the  dishes  mov 
from  their  position,  otherwise  than  they  would  have  be 
from  the  table  of  an  unrocked  dwelling  of  one's  land-hoo 

After  a  beautiful  sunset  last  evening.  May  14th,  1 
sun  clouded  in,  and  the  rain  descended,  at  times,  in  t 
rents.  It  was  so  thick,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  i 
lengths  of  the  frigate,  ahead  of  her.  The  weather^ 
usual  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  been  more  or  less  tb^ 
but  more  favorable  than  is  generally  found  to  atteni 
passage  across  it. 

At  a  half-hour  by  sun,  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Jc 
Adams,  for  tacking  ship.  The  Columbia  changed  '. 
course  gracefully,  as  the  Adams  still  stood  on  her  w 
apparently  directly  by  us,  lining  her  beautiful  forn 
distinct  relief  on  the  glorious  sky,  then  illumined  by 
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ffolden  sunset  behind  her.  But  soon,  when  on  our  lar- 
board quarter^^  ^he  came  up  into  the  wind,  and  tacked 
with  grace ;  and  the  two  coursers  toffether,  stood  again 
on  their  equal  and  parallel  track.  We  were  still  to- 
gether during  the  middle- watch.  But,  this  momiBg«  the 
Adams  is  not  to*  be  «een.  She  can  be  descried  nowhere 
upon  the  ocean,  and  probably  will  take  good  care  not  to 
get  into  our  company  again,  if  she  can  avoid  it,  until  we 
shall  reach  Madeira.  It  is  generally  deemed  a  pardonable 
ofience,  for  one  vessel  sailing  in  company  with  another, 
and  having  a  common  rendezvous,  to  make  her  escape, 
if  a  plausible  excuse  can  be  rendered  to  the  flag-ship. 

The  mists  and  squalls  of  la3t  night,  were  quite  too 
good  an  opportunity  for  the  Adams  not  to  get  out  of 
sight  And  doubtless  they  are  in  high  glee  this  morning, 
at  their  good  fortune,  in  being  at  liberty  to  trace  their 
own  way,  without  following  the  motions,  in  making  and 
shortening  sail,  in  mimic  suit  of  the  Columbia,  to  whose 
movements  she  has  to  accommodate  herself  "  By  heav- 
cns,"  says  an  interesting  small  gentleman,  on  board  the 
Adams,  as  he  takes  his  scat  at  the  mess-table  this  mom  • 
ing,  **  I  managed  it,  gentlemen,  last  night,  any  how, 
av  ^'^  with  a  small  flourish  or  two  of  his  fin^xer,  as  he 
edges  a  little  nearer  the  tabic,  to  commence  a  very  short 
description  of  the  movement  and  other  things. 

The  John  Adams  had  orders  to  stand  for  Madeira,  if 
we  parted  company ;  and  having  watered  and  taken  in 
all  necessary  supplies,  to  stand  on  her  way  again,  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  unless  the  Columbia  should  be  at  Funchal, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  at  the  time  of  her 
reaching  there. 

As  I  sought  the  deck,  to-night,  I  saluted  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  by  touching  my  hat,  as  the  usual  ceremony 
of  respect  to  the  deck-officer,  adding, 

■  O  Pilot,  'tis  a  fearful  night, 
There's  danger  on  the  deep ; 
ril  come  and  pace  tlie  deck  with  thee, 
I  do  not  dare  to  sleep." 

•*  Come,**  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  at  the  middle-watch, 
that  is  the  hour  we  have  for  gentle  memories.'' 
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It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  not  such  as  the  poetry  quot- 
ed would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  such  as  might  awaken 
poetry  in  sentiment,  in  one  who  yet  might  never  have 
made  rhymes. 

'*  j\nd  then,"  I  said,  **  it  is  not  with  you,  as  the  sailors 
say,  that  salt  water  washes  away  the  recollections  of 
home  r 

**  No,"  continued  the  officer  of  the  deck.  "  Were  I  a 
young  lady  with  a  lover,  I  would  command  him  to  go  to 
sea.  I  am  sure  his  affections  would  be  deepened  in  the 
long  and  deep  memories  which  awake  while  he  paces 
the  deck  in  the  hours  of  the  middle-watch." 

"  And  how  is  it  with  you.  Doctor  ?"  I  asked,  as  the 
fleet  surgeon  joined  our  promenade.  "  Do  you  find  that 
the  briny  mist  washes  away  your  soft  musings  of  home, 
and  wife,  and  the  little  ones  ?" 

**  Ah,  sir,"  returned  the  surgeon,  "  I  find  it  like  a  mor- 
daunt  of  the  chemist  and  the  dyer,  one  ingredient  of 
which  is  salt,  and  which  they  use  to  fix  indelibly  their 
colors.  And  yet  I  shut  my  eyes  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  visions  which  come  up  before  me,  in  their  every  hue 
of  love  and  home-associations." 

4  *'  For  myself,"  I  added,  "  there  was  sufficient  of  the 
nausea  about  me,  for  four  or  five  days,  to  make  me  think 
only  of  my  uninteresting  self;  but  I  now  cast  my  look 
over  the  waste  of  waters  between  me  and  those  I  l#ve» 
and  feast  sadly  but  happily  on  the  memories  which  winds 
"and  waves  cannot  bear  from  me." 

The  watches  of  the  ship  are  divided  into  eight,  each 
Lieutenant,  in  turn,  keeping  the  deck  during  one  watch« 
He  is  called,  for  the  time  being,  the  officer  of  the  deck; 
and  through  him,  all  orders  are  issued,  and  to  him  the 
care  of  the  sailing  of  the  ship  is  committed.  The  watchei 
at  night  are  from  8  till  12,  called  the  first  watch ;  from  IS 
tin  4,  called  the  mid-watch  ;  from  4  till  8,  called  ihe  mom 
ing  watch.  During  these  hours,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  the 
Lieutenant  has  much  time  for  thinking,  as  may  be  ttic 
train  of  his  feelings,  in  happy  or  in  sorrowful  musings 
And  I  can  imagine  how  often  the  memories  of  honK 
come  up  to  the  mind  of  the  young  Lieutenant,  as  he  pacei 
the  deck,  with  the  trumpet  in  his  hand,  alone ;  occaaioB 
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ally  casting  up  his  eye  to  mark  the  trim  of  the  sails,  and 
issues,  at  one  moment,  an  order  to  give  a  pull  upon  a  brace, 
which  serves  to  break  in  upon  the  train  of  his  deepening 
memories.  But  he  soon  again  renews  his  monotonous 
step,  and  the  gentle  recollections  come  over  hin^  which 
transport  him  to  those  he  loves,  while  he  almost  thinks 
himself  in  their  embraces,  in  happy  commune,  until  a  sud- 
den sigh  comes  from  some  sudden  consciousness  that  it  is 
but  a  dream  ;  and  he  wakes  to  the  reality,  that  he  is  yet 
stemming  on  his  long  course,  still  away  and  away  from 
the  land  of  his  home,  the  young  companion  of  his  bosom, 
and  friends  less  near  than  she,  but  still  dear  in  his  delight- 
ful and  welcome  loves.  * 

On  the  morning  of^  the  18th,  a  barque  from  Havre, 
bound  to  Baltimore,  came  down  upon  us,  with  most  of  her 
sails  set,  as  we  bore  a  little  out  ol  our  course  to  meet  her, 
that  we  mi^ht  forward  letters  to  our  friends  in  the  United 
States.  A  Tetter  bag  was  soon  prepared,  and  a  boat  low- 
ered. Lieut  Turner  and  Mid.  Sincler  boarded  the  barque, 
as  she  lay  off  from  us,  with  her  sails  aback,  exhibiting  a 
fine  model  of  an  Amcyican  ship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  the  two  ships  lay  aback,  and 
a  moment  lingered  on  their  separate  courses,  while  the 
frigate's  boat  bounded  on  the  surge,  to  bear  our  tokens 
of  remembrances  to  friends  and  to  communicate  with  a 
ship  from  a  foreign  land. 

As  soon  as  our  boat  had  left  the  barque,  on  hei  return 
to  the  frigate,  a  fog  came  up  suddenly  over  the  ocean, 
with  a  change  of  the  wind  to  the  west.  The  barque  filled 
awav,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  lost  in  the  mists  that 
swept  over  the  sea ;  and  had  our  boat  been  delayed  fif- 
teen minutes  longer,  she  might  have  been  shut  in  by  the 
ft»g ;  while,  however,  in  this  instance,  there  would  have 
bt'en  no  danger,  as  she  was  within  the  hearing  of  our 
ship's  bell.  The  scene  was  an  interesting  exhibition,  re- 
calling; to  the  mind  occurrences  which  often  take  place  at 
•ea  when  a  boat  has  been  despatched  from  the  ship.  The 
instances  are  many  of  a  fog  unexpectedly  overtaking  a 
^^  boat,  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  compass,  the  course  be- 
comes unknown.  In  such  a  case,  the  ship,  having  the 
bearing  of  the  point  from  which  the  boat  is  expected. 
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Stands  for  her  accordingly,  and  in  most  cases,  by  the  dii 
charge  of  guns  and  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  the  boat  i 
recovered. 

To-night,  now  after  ten  o'clock,  our  frigate  presents  \ 
magnificent  exhibition,  while  cutting  her  way  of  ligk 
through  the  dark  ocean.  Clouds  hang  thick  al>ove  Oi 
veiling  star  and  moon  from  the  sight;  and  the  fiorf 
breeze  drives  our  gallant  vessel  twelve  knots  the  hour  41 
her  course.  She  leaves  in  her  wake  a  stream  of  lidil 
which  blazes  forth  in  its  mellow  and  spreading  trail,  uk 
the  tail  of  a  comet  lined  on  the  blue  heavens  ;  and  befor 
her  the  phosphorescent  billow  curves  around  her  bow  j 
mighty  crest  of  ever  rolling  and  flashing  light.  Beyom 
us,  the  illumined  peaks  of  the  waves,  as  they  break,  sai 
down  in  their  silver  sheets,  to  mingle  their  sheen  of  phoi 

Ehorescence  in  the  flood  of  glory,  which  the  ship  carrie 
efore  her.     How  grand  !  how  beautiful !     I  went  far  ou 
upon  the  bowsprit  to  get  a  fairer  view  of  her  stem,  buried 
as  it  is,  in  its  halo  of  glory,  and  throwing  up  its  cascade 
of  corruscating  light.    W  hat  is  she  like  as  she  careers  en 
her  way,  a  giant  in  her  prowess,  and  yet,  in  her  graceA 
make,  a  fit  personification  of  the  genius  of  America 
And  she  is  the  genius  of  our  own,  our  native  land.     Ha 
name,  too,  is  Columbia,  aiid  she  is  driving  onward,  % 
bear  proud  credentials  of  her  origin  and  of  the  glory  0 
the  land  she  owns,  to  far  and  wilder  nations,  and  oldi 
but  not  prouder  dominions  and  people  than  the  land  firoi 
which  she  sails.     God  speed  thee,  good  ship.     Thou  m 
freighted  with  some  choice  spirits,  and  with  honoraU 
designs.     Thy  way,  to-night,  is  one  of  light  and  gloij 
May  it  be  brightly  ominous  of  thy  good  reception  ;  ai 
emblem  forth  thine   honorable   oflices  and   untamishi 
bearing,  while  on  thy  mission  of  courtesy  and  reciprod 
ted  cood  will  of  the  younger  West  to  the  olden  East.  * 
The  Mahonese,  Mr.  C,  has  occasionally  favored  i 
with  music,  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  accompanied  f 
night  by  one  of  the  ward-room  ofiicers,  on  the  flute.    Q 
First  Lieutenant  sang  a  sweet  little  air,  with  taste  aij 
feeling.     How  it  comes  over  the  soul,  that  sweet  si 
of  symphony  I    Music,  I  love  thee  ever  I     Thou  ai 
me  an  inspirer — a  soother — and  yet  thou 
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breakest  my  heart,  and  I  weep  I  Oh,  are  they  not  happy 
tboughti  which  thou  awakeat,  as  thou  bearest  me  ovei^ ' 
the  vast  waters  to  those  I  love — as  I  seem  anew  to  hear* 
the  dulcet  strains,  which  the  voices  of  loved  ones  have«, 
poured  upon  my  ear  in  days  that  are  ^onq  I  I  find  my« 
^  mV  more  and  more  susceptible  to  the  mfluence  of  sweet 
^fciuttejnies.  And  yet,  it  is  sometimes  dilfficult  to  analyze 
Bki-qpell  of  enchantment  which  comes  over  me.  But  it 
^jptozicmtet  like  the  papaver  of  the  opium-eater.  Still  I 
'^  wish  to  pour  out  these  feelings  in  lonely  commune  with 
myselt  They  are  all  too  hallowed  emotions  for  the 
inrmpathy  of  others.  Sweet  music,  I  will  love  thee  ever, 
f  m  thy  power  is  always  kind.  Thou  takest  me  anew 
mlong  the  woodland  acclivities  and  deep  ravmes,  and 
shaded  and  meadow-plains  of  my  own  grounds.  Thou 
recallest  the  moon-lit  nights,  when  I  have  pacjd  the  ave- 
nues with  a  sister  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  we  have  paused 
and  gazed  together  on  the  bright  bosom  of  the  river, 
sleeping  in  its  flood  of  moonbeams.  And  thou  tellest  me 
when  together  we  have  sat  on  the  embowered  bench, 
and  not  a  bird  was  awake,  and  moist  eve  had  perfumed 
the  balmy  air,  and  for  mo  the  guitar  was  struck — was 
struck  for  me — and  we  loved  more  kindlv,  and  our  hearts 
were  more  blessed.  And  when,  further  off,  sweet  music 
hath  awakened,  I  have  leaned  ufwn  my  elbow,  and  gazed 
firom  the  lattice  of  my  country  home,  and  contemplated 
the  deep  shade  beneath  the  fruit-trees  and  the  forest  clus- 
ters, and  read  the  bright  stars  above  when  seen  through  the 
shady  vistas,  and  when  the  romance  of  nature  was  weav- 
ing her  mystic  and  fairy  and  enchanted  visions  of  days 
yet  to  come,  when  all  would  be  well — when  all  woidd  oe 
happy — when  all  would  be  bliss.  Ah  !  those  days  I  hoppd 
for,  where  are  ye  ?  But  it  was  happiness  thus  to  muse-— 
thus  to  despond — thus  to  hope — thus,  in  imagination,  t^ 
realize  in  fancied  possession,  more  than  the  growing  le- 
alitv.     Music,  I  will  love  thee  ever  !• 

l*he  monotony  of  ship-board  would  be  fatiguing,  were 
there  not  various  things  at  sea  to  relieve  the  prevailing 
sameness.  The  sunset  scenes  are  often  magnificent,  ana 
various  as  arc  the  courses  of  the  evening  clouds,  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  through  which  we  sail.  The  suiuiet 
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scene  to-night,  in  longitude  32°  48'  W.,  would  be  indc  scrib- 
able,  if  the  description  were  expected  to  meet  the  reality. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  employing  general  terms  to 
awaken  the  beautiful  in  emotion,  which,  if  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct  in  the  picture  they  define,  will  convey  to  another's 
bosom  some  of  the  delightful  emotions  one's  self  has  felt, 
when  gazing  at  an  object  addressed  to  our  perceptions,  of 
the  glorious,  the  beautiful,  and  tlie  subhme.     Such  was  the 
sunset  scene  of  this  evening.     Its  beauty  consisted  in  the 
different  layers  of  clouds,  horizontally  placed  one  above 
the  other,  some  extending  further,  some  not  so  far — broken 
here  and  united  there — while  intervening  strata  of  the 
deeper  back-ground  were  seen  to  divide  these   several 
layers,  and  varying  in  its  hue,  from  the  palest  light  to  the 
faintest  blue  ;  and  then  to  the  lightest,  brightest,  and  deep 
est  green,  so  as  to  present  the  back  expanse,  in  its  varioui 
changes,  now  like  an  ocean  of  emerald-green  water,  un 
rippled,  and  throwing  back  its  flood  of  mellowed  and  greei 
light,  while  the  island-clouds,  with  their  edges  fringed  witJ 
light,  became  less  bright  and  more  dark  in  tlieir  color 
as  the  eye  receded  from  their  scalloped  and  illumine 
edges  to  their  centres.     And  then,  far  up  and  fitr  off,  s 
the  sun  just  now  entered  a  broken  bank  of  clouds,  wei 
seen  other  piles  of  the  airy  voyagers  in  their  various  hw 
of  light,  and  dark,  and  dun,  yet  everywhere  in  their  velv( 
mellowness,  soft  as  a 

^  Sunbeam  gone  astray," 

or, 
•*  Plume  in  crest  of  knight ;" 

or, 
**  Cloud  in  sombre  gray,'* 

seen 
**  Far  and  low  at  night" 

But  when  you  combined  the  whole  picture — the  goli 
cloud  islands  in  the .  emerald-^een  sea — and  the  str. 
filing  islands,  which  shone  in  their  more  solitary  and  b 
liant  and  lie;hter  beauty,  higher  up  and  further  off,  it  > 
then,  indeed,  you  felt  the  calm  emotion  of  the  beaut 
gather  through  all  your  bosom,  as  you  gazed  in  happy ; 
gentle  anc)  lopely  rpusi^g.    Gut  scarcely  an  inteival 
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fSMed,  when  all thisoeatitifal  was  illumined  vn^ intense' 

imore  brilliant  hues,  as  the  foil  orb  fell  quite  beneath 
ihorixon;  and  the  lK>ft  and  mellow  scene  gtoWed  in  the 
witid  colora  of  new  floods  of  dory*  tlurown  on  tiiis  eme- 
ttld^greea  ocean  of  a  thodsandffolden  isles.  You  ffazed  # 
on  if .  a  happy  and  entranced  beholder.  The  beautiful  now 
Imi^  dianged  to  the  suUime.  And  as  you  let  your  though  te 
lead  on  in  their  involuntary  train  of  association,  you  m^»cd 
with  admiration  and  worship,  as  you  thought  in  silence  on 
die  att^ributes  of  the  Eternal,  veiled  in  his  pavilion  of  glory. 

A  moment  «nce^  one  bell*  first  watch,  a  nMm  feUirom 
Ihe  main-top-gallant  yard.  He  was  heard  to  cry,  **  O  my 
God  f  as  he  passed  the  maintop ;  and  the  nez|  moment 
he  sCrock,  bc«d  foremost,  upon  the  first  cutter,  stowed 
aniidshi|Ni  alongside  the  lanch,  and  bounded  into  the  gang- 
way. The  smrgeon  was  called,  and  when  he  reached  the 
■pot  the  poor  tar  had  ceased  to  breathe.  His  skull  Has 
mctnved,  and  in  a  moment,  without  having  spoken,  after 
striking  the  deck,  he  passed  firom  full  strength  and  active 
life  to  the  motic^ess  corpse  and  the  solemn  stilkiess  of 
death.  '  ♦ 

The  dangers  and  the  toils  of  seamen  are  great  and  severe, 
dud  thanks  seldom  greet  them.  I  was  on  deck  a  few 
moments  after  this  melancholy  incident  had  occurred.  It 
was  dark,  and  the  men  were  still  furling  sails.  I  stood  bv 
the  after  hatchway,  and  heard  more  than  one  aish  from 
those  rough  men  as  they  passed  me  while  still  pullingjipon 
the  halliards.  A  squall  appeared  to  be  gathering:  in  the  ' 
west,  and  the  men  were  furling  the  top-gallant-sails  at  the 
time  this  unfortunate  man  fell. 

After  quarters,  the  succeeding  morning,  "all  hands^ 
were  piped  *•  to  bury  the  dead.**  The  sailor,  who  fell  last 
night  from  the  main-top-ffallant  yard,  was  to  be  ^ven  to  « 
the  deep.  He  had  been  laid  out,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
by  his  messmates,  on  the  half-deck,  with  tlie  flu^  of  liis 
nation  throvm  over  him  His  messmates'  were  his 
watchers  during  the  night,  and  now,  at  the  hour  of  his 
burial,  they  bore  him  to  the  leeward  gangway  of  the 
frimte. 

The  lanch  and  the  first  cutter,  two  large  boats  of  the 
upcm  one  of  which  he  had  first  struck,  are  stowed 
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amidships.     Within  these  the  clothes-bags  of  the  cre^ 
are  generally  piled,  rising  high  above  the  gunwale  of  the 
boats,  and  forming  an  elevation  in  the  central  part  of  th< 
ship.     Upon  these  a  large  number  of  the  crew  had  no\i 
placed  themselves,  to  witness  the  ceremony,  new  to  man} 
of  them,  while  others  were  standing  upon  the  deck  adja 
cent  to  the  gangway,  from  which  the  relics  of  the  depart- 
ed tar  were  to  be  given  to  the  deep.     The  officers  stood 
nearer  the  quarter-deck.     In  full  view  of  these,  nearly  fivi 
hundred  gazers,  rested  the  plank  upon  the  upper  step  of  the 
gangway,  on  which  the  unconscious  sleeper,  sewed  in  hit 
hammock,  with  thirty-two  pound  shots  at  his  feet,  waj 
reposing,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  wreathing  his  rougt 
bier,  as  his  honorable  pall.     Six  of  his  messmates,  as  hii 
bearers,  held  the  plank  in  its  horizontal  position,  readv  U 
launch  their  brother  of  the  ocean  into  the  blue  sea.     Am 
nearest  them,  stood  the  Commodore.     The  chaplain  ad 
vanced  to  his  side,  commencing  the  services,  as  all,  uncov 
ered  and  with  the  silence  of  the  dead,  listened  to  the  afieof 
ing  ritual :  **  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  shot 
time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.     He  cometh  up,  and  \ 
cut  down  like  a  flower ;  he  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadoip 
and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.     In  the  midst  of  life  m 
are  in  death.     Of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succour  but  ( 
thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  justly  displeased.    Ye 
O  Lord  G^dynost  holy,  O  Lord  most  mighty,  O  holy  as 
most  mercJtunSaviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter  pail 
of  eternal  death !"     The  chaplain  advanced  yet  nearer  i 
the  sad  object  that  concentrated  the  solemn  interest^^f  t| 
moment,  and  continued :  "  Forasmuch  as  it  has  plean 
Almighty  God,  in  his  wise  providence,  to  take  out  of  tl 
world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother,  we  therefore  coi 
mit  his  body  to  the  deep !"  And  in  the  breathless  stillni 
of  the  momentary  pause,  the  solemn  plunge  was^heaj 
which  spoke  louder  than  the  thunder  of  ordnance  to  t 
heart,  as  the  dead  man  was  sinking  to  deeper  and  3 
deeper  fathoms,  until  the  eloquent  silence  was  againbroi 
by  the  chaplain's  voice,  as  he  added,  "  Earth  to  eai 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  looking  for  the  gtjneral  : 
surrection  in  the  last  day,  and  the  life  of  the  world  toco 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  at  whose  second  eom' 
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in  glorious  majesty  to  judge  the  worid»  the  earth  and  the 
sea  shall  gire  up  tneir  dera/and  the  corruptible  bodies  of 
those  who  sleep  in  him  shall  be  changed,  and  made  like 
unto  his  own  riorious  body ;  accordmg  to  the  mighty 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himseli?' 

The  services  ended — the  crew  were  again  piped  to 
their  places^ — and  then  we  were  on  our  course  again,  to 
other  lands.  But  no  one  woukl  tell  the  story  of  him  whom 
we  had  now  left  to  drift  in  the  low  deep,  and  among  the 
far-down  currents  of  the  recordless  ocean.  O!  it  is  a 
solemn  thing  to  die.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  ^  lie  down  in 
the  dust,''  in  the  bosom  of  our  mother,  earth;  but  to  sink 
down,  and  down,  and  down  in  the  deeper,  darker,  desolate 
waters — this  thrills  even  the  bosom  of  the  way-worn  and 
brazen-featured  mariner,  as  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  are 
arrested,  and  he  follows  his  messmate  to  the  deeps  below ! 

But,  all  willingly  turn  from  the  scene,  and  again  we 
stand  on  our  way  ;  and  our  ship  seems  little  less  uncon- 
scious than  ourselves,  that  one  of  her  inmates  has  been 
left  in  mid  ocean — his  name  to  be  no  more  spoken — his 
meniorv  to  be  unwept — his  slory  for  ever  untold.  But  go 
on  thy  bounding  course,  thou  glorious  courser,  still  go  on ; 
and 


God  speed  thee,  good  ship,  on  thy  pathway  of  foam. 
The  sea  it  thy  coantry,  the  billow  thy  home."    - 


The  nifi^ht  succeeding  the  burial,  young  H.  (a  boy  in 
years  but  a  man  in  mind)  was  very  singularly  affected. 
1  heard  him  scream  aloud.  His  hammock  being  near  the 
ward-room,  two  of  the  gentlemen  rushed  to  quiet  him. 
For  a  moment,  he  seemed  quite  beside  himself.  "  Don't 
you  know  me,"  asked  Mr.  M'C.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  young 
H.  "  Yes.  sir — Mr.  Mahogany ;"  and  then  screamed  yet 
louder,  "  A  man  overboard — throw  me  a  rope — throw  me 
a  rope !"  This  little  incident  is  not  unworthy  of  narrating, 
in  connection  with  the  burial  of  the  morning,  which  must 
have  left  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  oTthe  youthful 
midshipman,  as  to  produce  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
his  dream.    The  lost  sailor  belonged  to  the  Commodore's 

8» 
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gig  J'  and  young  H.  /jjenerally  we»t  with  the  boat,  and  thus 
pafpcularly  knew  the  man,  as  one  of  his  boat's  picked 
crew. 

A  few  moments  after  we  had  buried  the  dead,  a  brig 
came  down  upon  our  starboard  bow.  We  spoke  her,  and 
learned  that  she  was  from  Palermo,  fifty  days  out,  and 
short  of  provisions.  She  lay  to  for  our  letter-bag,  and 
the  Captain  desired  us  to  send  him  a  barrel  of  beef,  and  a 
bag  of  bread,  if  we  could  spare  it.  It  was  sent,  to  the 
full  amount  the  Captain  desired,  and  his  receipt  taken,  as 
the  only  ackowledgment  of  the  favor. 

This  incident  shows  the  beautiful  utility  of  our  navy,  as 
the  strong  and  encouraging  arm  of  a  protecting  govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  specific  duties  of  our  government 
ships,  to  relieve,  without  charge,  our  merchant  vessels. 
A  receipt,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
relieved,  is  taken,  to  prevent  imposition.  This  receipt  is 
forwarded  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  if  the 
vessels  of  the  same  owners  should  be  found  frequentlj 
to  have  sought  such  aid,  the  Government  would  charge 
them  for  the  stores  their  vessels  had  received,  otherwise 
not. 

Here,  then,  was  one  of  our  own  countrymen  on  th« 
wide  ocean,  fifty  days  from  land,  with  a  three  weeks'  rui 
yet  to  make,  and   perhaps,  by  accident  unforeseen,  twic 
that  time,  short  of  provisions  and  out  of  bread.  Our  nobl 
frigate,  standing  on  her  course,  is  espied  by  the  distresse 
merchantman,  who  has  been  to  distant  lands  and  tempte 
perilous  seas  for  our  luxury  and  pleasure.     With  gloTviij 
feelings  he  sees  the  distant  object,  first  looming  to  his  vwi 
her  royals  only  seen  in  the  horizon,  rising  higher  an 
higher,  until  top-gallant-sails  and  top-sails  and  courses  a] 
pear ;  and  at  last,  a  noble  ship,  with  all  her  sails  set,  comt 
nearer  and  nearer ;  when,  at  last,  she  is  made  out  to  I 
one  of  our  own  majestic  frigates,  powerful  to  defen 
courteous  to  compliment,  genetous  to  relieve.     The  me 
chantman  gazes  with  renewed  pride  on  the  gallant  wa 
ship,  and  feels  that  there  is  majesty,  might,  and  magn 
nimityinthe  arm  that  protects  him;  and  with  still  great 
love,  he  thinks  on  the  land  of  his  home. 

Such,  doubtless,  were  the  feelings  of  the  trader,  whc 
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we  met  and  relieved,  ^e  was  unbounded  in  hi%j||Mkh* 
Biajm,  when  speaking  of  the  beautj  of  our  frigalQ»jMie 
ffBzed  upon  her,  while  the  two  vesseb  were  abad^md 
K»r  a  moment  resting  on  their  differ^it  ways,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  friendship  and  mercy.  The  Captun  was  but 
one  of  the  hardy  men  who  fill  the  seas  from  the  east,  but 
he  could  see,  bimI  could  feel  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  the  scene,  and  go  on  his  way,  yet  m^e  and  more  lov- 
mghis  country  and  western  home. 

This  mominff.  May  26th,  a  large  ship  loomed  up  in 
the  horison,  at  9ie  northwest  of  us ;  and  ere  long,  our  sus- 
picions were  confirmed.  It  proved  to  be  the  John  Adamsy 
our  consort,  who  parted  with  us  some  two  weeks  since ; 
and  now  she  has  come  down,  in  answer  to  our  signals, 
and  taken  her  former  position  on  our  larboard  quarter. 
The  incident  is  a  beautifiil  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of 
nautical  science.  Here  we  again  meet  on  theocean,  after 
having  been  lost  to  each  other  for  fourteen  days,  and  just 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  expecting  to  make  the  high 
lands  of  Madeira. 

At  the  present  hour  it  is  squally,  and  we  are  now 
shortening  sail,  and  probably  shall  not  venture  to  near 
the  land,  after  dark, .  unless  we  make  it  before  sunset 
The  sea,  at  this  moment,  is  high,  and  a  sail,  not  far  ofi^ 
to  the  windward  of  us,  standing  on  an  opposite  course  to 
ourselves,  is  taking  in  her  royals  and  reefing.  We  are 
rolling  more  than  we  have  before  done  since  we  weighed 
our  anchors  in  Hampton  Roads,  twenty  days  since.  We 
lK>pe  to  lie  at  mooring,  in  Funchal  Bay,  to-morrow ;  and 
dm,  beautiful  Madeira  will  be  the  agreeable  object  of 
our  visit  and  observation,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-one 
days. 

Off  the  High  Peaks  of  Madeira,  May  26th,  P.  M 

Never  did  the  call  to  quarters  roll  its  beat  more  sweetly 
through  our  ship,  than  at  this  soft  hour  of  evening.  I 
have  been  gazing  at  the  wedge-shaped  blufif  of  the  west 
end  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  now  wrapped  in  fog,  wh*ch, 
however,  at  this  moment,  is  lifting  sufficiently  for  the 
curved  outline  of  the  island  to  trace  itself  visibly  on  the 
misty  back-ground  of  the  horueon.    And  there  it  stands. 
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the  island  of  Madeira,  famed  "^  and  far-known,  in  mid- 
ocean,  raising  its  huge  and  sable  elevations,  at  this  hour, 
like  some  dark  monster  of  the  deep,  in  his  unconcern  and 
deep  repose ;  with  its  far-up  and  shaded  sides  lost  in  the 
mists,  which  now  wreath  their  mystic  sheet  around  its 
elevated  peaks. 

As  we  glide  nearer  in  towards  its  abrupt  shores  and 
along  its  deep  green  sides,  we  discover  here  and  there  a 
han  ^et ;  while  far  above  the  mists,  which  curl  around 
the  highest  acclivities,  and  sail  along  the  midway  eleva- 
tions, the  denser  clouds  are  seen  to  roll  back,  and  leave 
to  oui*  view  a  deep-blue  sky,  such  as  they  say  arches -J 
above  the  land  of  Italy. 

The  John  Adams  is  standing  in  behind  us.  The  blue 
deep,  far  out,  is  restless,  and  the  heavy  swell  heaves  the 
careening  ships  at  this  moment,  more  furiously  than  at 
any  other  t»me  since  we  have  been  coursing  our  way  to 
this  island «  f  vines  and  flowers.  Long  slopes  of  verdure, 
and  deep  e  nd  green  ravines,  reach  our  view  as  we  gaze ; 
and  the  imagination  easily  embowers  the  hill-sides  in- 
orange  gloves,  and  citron  trees,  and  pomegranates,  and 
bananas,  and  figs,  and  the  trellised  grape.  But  more  in 
description  when  we  shall  have  gained  a  nearer  view,  on 
a  fairer  evening  and  a  brighter  day. 

*^  All  hands  to  reef  topsails,  ahoy  T*  sounds  through  the 
ship.  It  Hi  deemed  too  late  for  us  to  run  into  the  bay  of 
Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira ;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Commodore  is,  to  stand  off  and  on,  under  reefed  topsails^ 
during  the  night,  and  to  anchor  in  Funchal  bay  early  in 
Ihe  morning. 

The  island  now  lies  some  four  miles  in  the  distance. 
The  sun  has  just  gone  down ;  and  the  dark  island, 
wreathed  in  its  vapor-^eet,  exhibits  an  interesting  scene 
of  the  mystic  and  the  si&ltme.  The  outlines  of  the  Jark 
pile  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  horizon,  rising  some 
eight  thousand  feet  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  now 
crowned  with'  masses  of  cumuli-clouds,  with  their  round 
caps  tinged  with  the  purest  pink  and  darker  crimson,  as 
the  rays  of  the  fallen  sun  send  far  up,  in  their  slant,  theii 
beams  in  profusion  and  glory ;  while  tl^e  lower  layers  of 
the  clouds,  on  which  these  illumined  cones  are  resting 
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sleep  in  their  solemn  grti^  and  dun.  At  the  southwest  of 
us,  the  lashed  sea  is  still  raging ;  but  the  clouds  above  i^ 
dark  bosom  rest  peacefully  in  their  hundred  evening  hues, 
which  the  sun,  in  atonement  for  his  day's  absence,  now 
loans  to  these  airy  voyagers.  «• 

But,  it  was  as  we  tacked  ships,  to  stand  off  from  the 
land,  amid  this  exhibition  of  the  mystic  in  our  north,  and 
beauty  in  our  west,  that  an  omen  gleamed  above  us,  fair 
and  bright  as  the  one  which  shone  in  the  heavens,  on  the 
eve  of  our  departure  from  our  first  anchorage-ground,  in 
our  western  land.  Directly  above  our  main,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory, 

"  The  bright  Arcturus,  fairest  of  the  stars," 

looked  benignantly  from  out  his  azure  hall  upon  us.  The 
sky,  over  our  heads,  was  blue,  deep,  and  clear ;  and  no 
other  brilliant  was  seen  in  the  high  heavens ;  while  the 
moon,  in  her  path  of  peerless  loveliness,  this  night,  was 
throwing  the  soft  beams  of  her  first  quarter  over  our 
right  shoulders.  The  air  was  balmy  to  the  cheek  ;  and 
we  were  happy  as  we  paced  the  deck,  and  talked  of 
things  associated  with  the  Madeiras,  and  friends,  and 
home. 
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SECTION  III. 

V^HMwl«  cwipilil  ci  Mttdtin*  QiiiBtM»  FdfttMMS*  StnH 
IMBL  8hnibb«r7 and  noes,  ddea  aaociilioiM.  11»iaiik 
of  tiMiMiil  mtmn,  Vait  to  the  ahore.  Braaklaat  idth  tho  AiMik 
iBTiHiioo  to  tWi  Suita  Claim  eonvent.  Rado  to  the  Nok 
do  MoQia,  or  tho  Chnich  of  oor  Lady  of  dw  MovnL  ThH 
Qaiata.  Avanuaa  of  geiaBtaaBi  and  roaaa.  Viaw  fim 
■M.  MJiaelatfaf  oar  Lady  of  tha  MomL  Portagnaaa 
fMpadMJr  topsail  to  tUa  patroo  aaint  to  nopitiaia  bar  &Tor  la 
Prfaai  aad  ha  pvaaant  of  9fgi,  Tha  Camofic  mtam.  A  pOa 
y  «f  hmMS  boMa.  Poftufaaa  bvjr  m  tbaar  duiiebaa.  Now  oaniataij. 
VUtlaflaBtaClaiacoiivanL  Eqfl«li  burial  groond.  Poitqgwaa  fima. 
nL  TIm  dambtar  of  dw  dacaaaad  fWtiiig  Ei^iaad.  Rida  to  tba  Our. 
nL  BoHMi  oa  dia  road.  Paanntiy.  Thaffrouiidiof  CoiuitCanralh^ 
niiMlli  MMh  dw  jROimda  of  Pklmyfm.  Mr.  and  Miaa  O.  Miaa  OH 
■idMHi  df  Abbots  Woifca.  Tba  TO.  Mofiof  by  tonbJifffat  OiroiHvb 
tha  iMati  al  algbt  Falawmiii.  Eaqrvamaiaof  tha  Portagnaaa.  Eof;. 
liab  jatA  caounandad  by  a  lady.  Legand  of  tba  Ifadaifaa.  Cnhifa. 
tioB  oftfaagnpa  and  prooeaa  of  making  wina.  Tinto.  MalmM.  Qnai^ 
lily  of  wiaa  prodnead.    Laac  ara  on  ahore,  and  good-night  to  Madaira. 

• 

Wb  have  come  to  anchor,  in  full  view  of  one  of  nar 
ture^s  most  beautiful  landscapes.  Funchal,  the  capital 
of  Madeira,  is  about  two  miles  from  our  frigate ;  and  the 
southern  exposure  of  the-  island  lies,  in  its  enchantment, 
before  us.  Think  of  a  fairy  isle,  raisinj^  its  hiffh  peaks 
abruptly  8,000  feet  above  the  lK>som  of  the  blue  deep, 
and  tracing  its  ^^aved  outline  indistinctly  among  the  mys- 
tic and  dark  clouds,  which  hang,  like  spirit-shtpes,  on  its 
high  and  misty  cones ;  while,  everywhere  else,  around 
and  further  yet  above  the  cloud-capt  peaks,  the  sky  is  blue 
and  clear ;  and  the  soft  breeze  and  the  mimic  gale  from 
the  aea  strike  balmy,  like  an  eastern  atmosphere,  upon 
the  cheek.  And  then,  think  of  the  elevated  acclivities, 
and  deep  ravine,  broken  into  thousand  crests,  throwing 
their  every*8haped  shadows  over  their  own  mountainous 
and  craned  and  unique  landscape ;  and  every  peak,  and 
every  skpe,  and  every  ravine,  covered  with  vineyard 
and  garden,  and  ever-green  tree  and  shrub  and  flower, 
varying  from  the  palest  gold  of  harvest  time  to  the  deep- 
cni  and  prevailing  verdure  of  the  freshest  meadow ;  and 
then  the  villas,  or  country  residences  of  the  English  mer* 
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chants  and  the  wealthier  Portuguese,  which. ar«   here 
called  quintaSy  of  all  dimensions,  with  red-tjied  tops^and 

f)iazza  and  balcony  and  corridors  for  promenade  and 
ook-outs,  and  trelliscd  terraces  for  the  embowering  vines  ; 
and  then,  the  antique  cathedral  and  the  ancient  fortress, 
and  the  sacred  convent ;  and  then,  the  mountain,  capped 
with  an  eternal  cloud,  and  the  far-surrounding  ocean, 
in  eternal  blue,  and  you  will  have  some  of  the  oiAtlines, 
which  eo  to  make  up  one  of  the  most  glowing  pictures 
of  the  oeautiful  I  ever  saw.  It  is  almost  perfect  as  a 
specimen  of  rural  scenery  of  its  kind.  'It  only  needs  a 
few  castles  on  some  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  elevated 
positions,  to  render  it  quite  so. 

The  houses  of  Punch al  rise  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  which  tumbles  its  breakers,  inces- 
santly upon  the  narrow  and  dark-pebbled  beach.  The 
Loo  fort  is  seen  on  the  iight  of  the  city,  constructed  on 
the  top  of  a  rectangular  rock  of  basalt,  encrusted  with 
the  outer  honey-comb  layer  of  lava ;  and  rises  from  out 
the  sea  a  few  yards  from  the  main  beach. 

Another  fortress  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  is  still 
garrisoned.  Between  the  two  lie  the  pile  of  buildings, 
occnpied  by  the  Franciscan  monks  before  their  expulsion 
from  the  island,  but  now  possessed  as  barracks  for  the 
Governor's  guards.  Further  up,  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara,  with  its  dusky  and  rectangular  walls,  appears  above 
city  spire  and  city 'dwellings.  Ascending,  still  higher  the 
steep  acclivity,  rising  like  an  amphitheatre  before  you, 
the  beautiful  quintas  of  the  English  merchants  and  the 
Portuguese,  are  seen,  every  way,  studding  the  elevated 
points,  and  lay  before  the  enchanted  eye  embowered  in 
nature's  freshest  green,  amid  shrubs,  and  orange  trees, 
and  figs,  and  citrons,  and  bananas,  the  cofTee  tree,  and 
the  pomegranate ;  with  every  other  point,  unoccupied  by 
shrub  and  tree,  covered  with  spacious  areas  of  trellised 
vines,  in  their  richest  foliage,  the  whole  together  exhibit- 
ing one  blended  scene  of  rural  loveliness,  too  distant  to 
enable  one  to  particularize  the  different  kind  of  shrub,  and 
tree,  and  flower,  but  delighting  the  beholder  "with  the 
blended  beauties  of  one  of  nature's  own  amphitheatres, 
where  she  has  poured  out,  with  the  munificence  of  her 
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Iropiml  hand,  the  goreeous  magri'^'^O'^c  ^^  <^  jii^rciiniai 
^^a•D-b<N■o.  And  still  nlmvu  ujl  this  bciiuty  of  vine,  uod 
ihnih,  iind  tree,  and  folia  of  li^  and  orange  and  poniegran- 
ate.  and  llie  beautiful  quintax,  iind  the  imposing  tiiirel. 
»nd  lortrt^s,  and  cunvcnt,  stands  in  lovely  and  buld  ro> 
tici'.  the  Nossa  Scnhorti  do  Monte,  or  the  Church  of  our 
LnJy  of  the  Mount.  It  is  the  highest  building  seen,  and 
tivelfl  ibc  eye  of  the  stranger.  Its  proportions  arc  in 
keeping,  and  its  two  birrets,  rising  on  cither  side  of  the 
froot,  give  the  picturesque  edifice  the  loveliest  appear- 
ance, w  il  restSt  in  iu  quiet  repose,  and  high-up  retire- 
ment. Its  white  walls  are  beautifully  relieved  by  one 
extended  curUun  of  green,  which  rises  still  further 
atiovc-  its  white  wails  to  meet  Ihv  clouds  in  their  ever  nn< 
duiating  volumes.  And  from  the  commanding  front  of 
this  solitary  building,  you  gazn  on  all  this  beauty  below, 
in  its  blended  grandeur  and  lo^'clincss ;  on  the  vast  ocean, 
bvm  whose  blue  bosom  ihc  ^een  isle  awakes ;  and  now 
iipi>n  our  own  sk'i'p'ii:;'  \vnr-«blpf,  na  iIipv  ridi*,  in  tlieif 

tccur.lv    nnd   disl:;!."' ,    l.l;"    ) ■    [.,-.'■■'-   uMlror   own 

beautiful  reality,  on  the  edge  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
boundless  main.  But  still  further  up  from  the  nestljBg 
place  of  our  Lady  of  the  Mount,  the  green  mountain 
steeps  are  coated  in  verdant  shrub  and  tear  grass,  and 
flowering  broom,  and  heath,  and  sweet  balm,  until  the 
veil  of.  the  dark  spirit  of  the  mountain-heights,  forbids 
the  eye  to  penetrate  her  loftifer  and  clouded  Rome.  Sure- 
ly the  Fairy-Queen  poet  dreamed  not  of  a  lovlier  scene 
liian  this,  wherever  bis  vision  was  bearing  him  in  the  fol- 
owing  lines; 

It  was  a  chosen  spot  of  tdoomtng  landt 

AmongBt  wide  wsTes,  set  like  s  little  iMBt, 
As  if  it  h«d  b;  nature's  cunning  hand 

Been  choicalv  picked  out  from  oil  the  rest,    ' 

And  laid  fbrui  u  example  of  the  best 
No  datntie  herts  or  flower,  that  glows  on  ground. 

No  arboreth  wittvpatnted  bloBBOnu  dreet, 
And  emiUng  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found, 
Tatwd  out  &ir,  and  her  aweet  fragranca  throw  a(Mnd. 

Mid  all  this  I  gaze  upon,  aa  I  stiuuC  lost  in  delightfii. 
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reverie,  on  the  deck  of  our  own  beautiful  Columbia,  sleep- 
ing calmly,  and  confident  in  her  own  prowess,  on  these 
waters,  in  full  view  of  this  enchanting  landscape.  And 
the  eye  tires  not,  as  one's  thoughts,  in  connection  with  the 
olden  story  of  this  sunny  isle  and  summer  beauty,  come 
over  the  memory,  in  recollected  legend  or  truer  history. 
Here  has  been  revolution  on  revolution.  Here  the  prince 
to-day  has  been  embarked,  in  an  hour  and  in  secret,  for 
his  distant  exile.  And  here  the  priest  has  ridden,  in  his 
ghostly  power,  and  with  undisputed  dictate,  a  supersti- 
tious and  submissive  people  ;  and  again,  the  people  have 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  hoards,  and  expelled  them  from 
their  isle.  And  here  the  nun,  for  vears  the  inmate  of  the 
cloister,  and  doomed  no  more  to  look  abroad  upon  the 
world,  save  through  a  double  grating  or  convent  lattice, 
in  the  tide  of  revolutions  has  been  set  free,  and  walked 
again  in  liberty  and  light.  But  again  the  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  her,  and  she  is  re-enclosed  within  the  halls 
of  her  ancient  home. 

I  indulged  myself,  for  hours,  in  delightful  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  scene  before  me,  as  seen  from  the  quarter 
deck  of  our  frigate.  Nothing  could  more  calmly  sooth 
the  heart,  whatever  may  have  been  its  musings  of  sad- 
ness or  of  joy,  in  retracing  the  past,  or  in  sorrowful  or 
happy  anticipation  of  the  future.  There  are  some- scenes 
which  we  love  to  treasure  among  the  fadeless  things,  in 
the  arcana  of  our  choicest  memories,  to  which  we  recur, 
when  things  around,  and  men  more  than  things,  become 
insipid.  I  felt  assured  that  the  scene  before  me  was  one 
of  these.  I  find  myself  daily  more  and  more  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  beautiful  nature ;  while  she  often  com- 
munes with  me,  as  one  who  has  sympathies  kindred  to 
my  own.  She  never  upbraids  the  confiding  heart — she 
never  looks  with  cold  suspicion — she  has  about  hei 
nothing  that  is  mean,  or  low,  or  unrefined ;  but  hers  if 
an  open  brow — a  warm,  and  pu»e,  and  noble  heart — wit 
she  has  thoughts  that  are  holier  than  earth  elsewhen 
knows,  which  she  wjjl  give,  with  generous  and  cordia 
liberality,  to  that  spirit,  which  lets  the  eye  rest  on  he, 
mellowed  beauties,  with  a  melting  and  gushing  heart 


UwD  to  ber  loreUnett  and  profiered  tym- 
when  the  beart  feeti  almiet  in  iti  deep  and  young 

n. 

I  had  fixed  the  loTcly  picture  of  Madeira't  sraen  ec 
c£ntie»  in  my  mind,  and  dwelled  npon  it  with  mcreaBed 
•od  tnereanng  emotiwi  and  deUght    And  dios  I  felt  pre< 
pared  fjr  my  first  vimt  oi  ebore,  while  I  only  feared  that 
a  nearer  view  might  diaapate-the  feiry  Tision,  Which  lay 
•D  willinsly  and  disti))ct  among  tfaoae  remembranoea 
wbicb  feil  not    Our  titnft  at  the  island,  would  be  abort, 
and  much,  it  wai  aaid,  «xiated  on  shore  to  intoHt  the 
Btianger,  andwaawoftiiyof  faisobserratkHL  Iwe^nrly    ^ 
die  mommg  socceeding  oar  arriTal,  and  brealtfeated,  }ij  '™ 
HiTilBtion,  with  the  American  coniiiiL    Thif  geaf^mao, ' 
erer  attentiTe  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  introdueed-ns 
lo  Mr.  Bh  who  is  said  to  have  laige  possesnons  au  Ae 
island,  and  to  whose  conrteoua  and  genllemanly  manners 
I  am  happy  here  to  bear  testimony,  in  the  remembrance 
of  our  agreeable  visit  to  Madeira.     By  Mr.  B.  I  was  aa- 
companied   to  the  Reading    Rooms ;    and   afterwards,       *l 
through  his  kindness,  was  mtroduced  to  another  of  the 
English  residents,  who  is  supposed  to  have  considemUe 
influence  with  the   Catholic   inhabitants  of  the   island. 
Mr.  P.,  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  had  received  an  in- 
ritation  to  dine  with  the  Vicar-General,  or  Bishop  of  Ma- 
deira, at  Santa  Clara  Convent,  where  the  Bishop  was  to      M 
visit,  during  the  day.     Mr.  P.  had  induced  the  vicar  to      ■ 
allow  him,  on   this  occasion,  to  introduce  some  of  his      I 
fHends  into  the  convent,  and  politely  extended  his  invita-       ' 
tion  to  myself.     Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
hour  appointed  for  our  introduction  into  the  enclosures 
within  the  convent  wails. 

In  the  mean  time  I  took  a  ride  to  the  church,  high  up 
on  the  green  slant,  previously  alluded  to  as  Nossa  Seii- 
hora  do  Monte,  our  Lady  of  the  Mount.  We  procured 
our  horses  and  attendants.  Every  thing  around  us  ap- 
peared unique,  and  the  mode  of  our  conveyance  was 
quite  in  character  with  our  circumstances.  The  road  to 
the  mount  church,  in  its  ascent  of  the  mountain,  is  in- 
credibly steep,  and  as  far  as  the  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte  is 
paved  with  the  blue  pebbles  of  the  beach,  and  basalt  from 
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the  mountain.  The  angle  of  ascent  is  frequently  twenty 
degrees.  We  mounted  our  horses,  and  at  our  side  stood 
our  burroqueros,  or  foot-boys,  in  their  picturesque  costume 
of  the  island  peasantry,  and  each  with  his  wooden  staff; 
six  or  seven  feet  in  leneth.  "  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte." 
we  said,  and  dashed  off  in  full  spring  as  the  burroquero 
swept  his  staff  against  the  flanks  of  the  horse,  and  seized 
the  animal  by  the  tail,  to  be  borne  along  in  company 
with  the  cavalcade ;  and  every  now  and  then,  again 
riving  the  sides  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  at  the  steep- 
est parts  of  the  road,  up  which  fearful  acclivities  the  horses 
sprung  in  full  canter,  with  their  hoofs  clattering  over  the 
paved  way,  with  the  riders  upon  their  backs  and  the  at- 
tendants at  their  tails.  I  suffered  my  companions  to 
advance,  while  Iheld  in  my  spirited  horse,  and  to  my  un- 
bounded amusement,  contemplated  the  comical  exhibition 
of  the  riders  in  full  speed  before  me,  with  their  burro- 
queros at  their  horses*  tails,  all  on  the  full  jump,  ascending 
the  fearful  steeps  which,  in  our  own  land,  would  have 
been  deemed  almost,  if  not  quite,  inaccessible.  While  we 
thus  rushed  up  the  aslant,  the  clatter  of  our  horses'  hoofir 
often  drew  the  Portuguese  brunet  to  the  terraces,  ever 
above  us,  as  the  quintas,  with  their  elevated  walls  and 
embowered  terraces,  lined  our  narrow  wav,  two  thirds 
the  distance  to  the  Church  of  the  Mount  Over  these 
walls,  in  truant  festoons  falling  from  the  terrace,  and  filling 
every  crevice  in  the  walls,  hung  the  luxuriant  geraniums 
and  multifloras,  and  rose  of  every  kind,  and  other  flowers, 
and  vines  in  profusion,  trailing  down  their  branches  and 
making  our  ascending  way  a  path  of  blossom,  and  per- 
fume, and  flowery  beauty. 

When  we  had  reached  some  distance  up  the  mountain 
ascent,  with  quintas  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  way,  wo 
paused  at  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Bland y,  who  had  in- 
vited me,  during  the  morning,  to  visit  his  quinta,  as  Irode 
to  the  mount. 

We  turned  in  from  the  road  to  the  left,  through  a  gate- 
way, which  opened  into  his  grounds,  and  found  ourselves 
at  once  among  winding  avenues  of  geraniums,  and  roseSi 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  which,  in  America,  are  cher- 
ished as  choice  plants,  iD  flower-pots,  and  preserved  lo 
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grecD-houies.  U  is  this  particularity  which  delights  and 
■urpriseH  ihe  eye.  As  we  turned  to  the  left,  we  pursued 
one  of  these  hedged  avenues  of  geraniums,  which  I  took 
to  Ik"  of  ihal  beautiful  species  called  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, bearing  a  large  flower,  and  here,  in  Its  luxuriance, 
growing  tivu  feel  high,  and  Inlocklng  its  branches  so  aa 
to  form  a  thick  hedge  on  either  side  of  the  pathway. 
Th«  *vruue  extended  along  the  high  terrace,  overlooking 
Ihe  roadndc,  until  it  reached  the  front  part  of  the  garden, 
«t  which  point  it  comnjanded  the  city  and  harbor  and  the 
blended  beauties  of  the  glowing  scene  below.  Owing  to 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  raise  hiuh  walls  for  gaining  a  level  for  the  buildings, 
and  the  pTensure  grounds  around  lliem.  The  teiTRccs 
thus  foniittd  are  numerous,  in  diflerenl  parW  of  lh«  gnninds 
of  the  cjuintas,  forming  levels  of  made  soil  frr  (iower- 
enami-llf'd  paths,  and  trellises  for  the  vine,  and  for  fruit- 
trees  and  ornamental  ahnihs,  which  nature  here,  with  the 
mhI  of  volcanic  ruins,  and  an  atmosphere  ever  revivifyitiB; 
to  produce  and  sustain  in  greatest  perfection,  has  lavished, 
with  a  luxuriant  hand,  on  this  green  isle  of  the  sea.  We 
walked  through  the  grounds,  every  avenue  being  lined 
either  with  geraniums  or  roses,  or  other  flowering  shrubs. ' 
The  japonica  was  seen  to  rise  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  spread  in  like  proportion — the  hyderanger,  in 
its  luxuriance,  spreading  its  branches  to  a  circumference 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  All  is  luxuriance.  Wo  marked 
the  coffee  tree,  now  beginning  to  be  successfully  cultiva- 
ted in  the  island — the  pomegranate,  decked  witHits  scarlet 
blossoms — the  fig,  in  its  green  luxuriance — the  banana, 
raising  high  its  long  and  tan-like  loaves.  A  hundred  or- 
namental flowering  trees,  high  and  spreading,  decked  Ihe 
vrounds  ;  and  in  this  rich  season  of  flowers,  one  tree,  of 
forest  height,  attracted  and  held  my  admiration.  It  was 
wreathed  in  multiflorns,  so  as  to  exhibit  one  comi'lete 
layer  of  these  clustered  roses  over  every  part  of  the 
Hem  ajid  boughs  of  the  tree,  exhibiting  a^  rose  tower  in 
iti  magnificence  and  beauty. 

The  walk  which  we  first  entered  extended  along  the 
kxrace,  which  rose  high  above  the  road,  and  terminated 
■bniptir  in  a  rectangular  summer-house  on  the  terraca. 
4" 
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From  this,  one  contemplates  the  beauties  of  the  scene  bo- 
fore  and  beneath  him,  with  the  ranges  of  the  green  hits 
on  either  side,  and  the  vineyards,  and  embowered  houses, 
together  with  the  blue  bosom  of  the  harbor,  dotted  by 
the  vessels  of  varied  and  fairy  forms,  that  repose  upon  its 
surface,  or  are  seen  sailing  in  the  offing. 

Here  I  could  have  lingered,  and  mused,  and  thought, 
delighted,  on  crowding  subjects,  which  this  fair  isle  of  the 
Madeiras  awakes,  and  on  dearer  objects  of  the  land  of 
my  home.  But  we  were  yet  to  visit  the  Nossa  Senhora 
do  Monte,  and  return  to  the  city  in  time  to  meet  our  en- 
gagement at  four  o'clock,  that  we  might  not  lose  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  contemplated  visit  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara.  We  therefore  remounted  our  horses,  and  left  this 
lovely  quinta  for  the  Church  of  the  Mount,  with  a  secret 
purpose  of  again  threading  the  beautiful  avenues  of  Mr. 
B.'s  country  seat,  which,  to-day,  was  unoccupied  by  his 
family. 

It  will  strike  the  visiter  to  the  Madeiras  as  a  peculiarity, 
that  the  country  residences  here  are  not  found  by  riding 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
advantages  of  country  air,  and  of  an  escape  from  the  heat 
of  city-walls,  is  secured  by  ascending  the  heights  of  the 
mountain,  until  the  temperature  desired  is  gained.  Thus 
a  delightful  and  salubrious  atmosphere  is  found  by  a  half 
hour's  climbing  up  the  steep  roads,  to  these  beautiful 
eyries,  where  lovers  might  nestle  in  their  ever-green  bow- 
ers and  ik>wer-enamellea  paths;  and  philosophers  become 
poets ;  and  poets  philosophize  and  be  happy.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  quintas,  while  residing  in  the  city,  during 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  seasons,  not  unfrequently  retire  to 
their  mountain  seats,  when  they  would  invite  a  party  of 
their  friends  to  partake  of  the  sociabiUty  of  their  free  and 
elegant  hospitality,  their  furthest  seats  being  within  a 
half  hour's  ride  from  the  points  of  their  business  and  city 
houses. 

When  we  had  ascended  still  higher  up,  to  reach  the 
Church  of  the  Mount,  we  alighted  at  a  flignt  of  steps  lead* 
ing  to  the  artificial  level,  on  which  the  edifice  of  the  churd) 
of  Our  Lady  is  situated.  We  found  a  number  of  th< 
younger  officers  of  the  Columbia  already  at  the  churcb 


'but  haidiiff  satiflfied  their  curiority,  were  soon  on  their  de*  ^ 
eoent  of  the  mouDtain. 

The  lextoii  was  ready  to  exhibit  erery  thing  which 
eocdd  gratify  our  observaticm  or  interest  our  curiosity. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Mount  is  represented  by  astnail  figure 
about  two  feet  in  heisht ;  and  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
island,  she  is  preserved  with  great  care  within  a  dass  case 
upon  the  principal  altar  of  the  church.  She  is  decorated 
with  a  wax  wig  and  tinselled  robes ;  and  fbnneriy  dis-^ 
played  about  her  person  chains  of  gold,  and  gems  yet 
more  precious,  as  gifts  of  her  devotees.  The  revolution 
of  time  and  aentimrat  has  left  her  sanctuary,  as  well  as 
heraeli^  with  only  imitations  of  what  <mce  was. 

We  were  miable,  from  personal  olraervation,  to'^noir 
how  sacredly  this  saint  of  the  island  is  now  venerated,  but 
many  stories  are  related,  or  rather,  observed  scenes  are 
recorded,  to  show  the  high  esteem  with  which  the  Nossa 
Senhora  of  the  mount  has  been  held.  And  the  supersti- 
tions l>f  the  lower  orders  at  least,  are  slow  to  be  removed 
from  their  credulous  minds ;  nor  are  they  easily  restrain- 
ed frx>m  ceremonies  long  cherished  and  practised  in  their 
religious  devotions. 

In  1803,  owing  to  the  profusion  of  rain  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  clouds  upon  the  mountains,  the  swelling 
streams  which  rush  down  the  ravines  almost  flooded  the 
city,  so  as  to  destroy  a  large  number  of  houses,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives.  This  period  of  inundation  from 
the  mountains,  is  even  now  spoken  of,  almost  as  a  dating 
epoch.  •*  Such  a  thing  occurred  before  or  since  the  flood, 
meaning  the  inundation  of  1803.  After  this  devastation 
of  waters  had  ceased,  the  image  of  this  patron  saint  was 
conveyed,  in  solemn  procession,  from  her  home  of  the 
mount  to  the  citv,  where  the  greatest  pomp  and  ceremony 
attended  her ;  the  clergy,  and  the  military,  and  the  civil 
authorities  appearing  in  their  gaudiest  exhioition,  with  the 
impression  that  her  presence  could  stay  any  succeeding 
inundation.  After  the  public  ceremonies  and  processions 
of  the  streets  were  over,  and  due  honors  paid,  the  Lady 
Patroness  was  placed  for  some  months  on  the  altar  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  city ;  but  afterwards  she  was  retu  ;o 
her  own  altar  at  her  proper  mountain  home,  with 
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strations  of  respect  and  veneration,  as  the  church  of  the 
mount  was  built,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  island,  on 
the  spot  where  the  saint  was  originally  found,  soon  after 
the  first  discovery  of  the  island. 

One  of  her  well-accredited  miracles  (if  we  believe  the 
credulous  testimony  of  her  attached  devotees)  will  suffice 
to  be  narrated  here,  as  a  specimen  of  the  many  and  extra- 
ordinary performances  of  our  Lady  of  the  Mount  The 
incident  occurred  during  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
when  a  great  and  threatening  scarcity  prevailed  at  the 
island  of  Madeira,  in  consequence  of  the  British  cruisers 
preventing  the  American  vessels  from  conveying  to  the 
island  the  usual  supply  of  bread-stuff.  In  this  state  of  dis- 
tress, supplication  was  made  to  the  Lady  of  the  Mount, 
that  her  influence  might  be  secured,  and  by  her  interces- 
sion that  the  calamity  might  be  removed,  and  the  general 
distress  be  relieved.  This  ceremony' was  attended  by  a 
public  procession,  and  accompanied  by  various  devotional 
rites.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  it  i#said, 
a  ship  appeared  in  the  offing,  which  afterwards  was  found 
to  be  laden  with  wheat,  from  Portup^al.  The  inhabitants 
on  repairing  to  the  mount  church,  tound  the  lady-saint's 
clothes  dripping  wet  with  salt-water,  which  was  interpret- 
ed by  the  priests  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  patron- 
ess liad  taken  a  trip  to  sea  during  the  night,  to  hasten 
the  vessel  which  had  so  unexpectedly  been  descried  in  the 
offing.  The  crew  of  the  vessel,  on  their  reaching  land, 
were  greatly  astonished  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
miracle  were  told  them  ;  and,  on  recollection,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  they  had  been  becalmed  some  distance  off 
the  island  just  at  sunset,  the  preceding  evening,  when  they 
saw  something  white  rising  from  the  waves,  which  hover- 
ed about  the  vessel,  and  ere  long  they  were  impelled  to 
Funchal.  This  narrative  of  the  crew  confirmed  the  mi- 
racle ;  and  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Mount,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  remains  an  article  in 
the  faith  of  the  devoted  worshippers  at  the  altar  of  the 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte,  until  the  present  time. 

There  is  a  custom  among  the  Portuguese  seamen,  id 
case  of  danger  ordifficulties  at  sea,  to  devote,  with  a  solemn 
vow,  their  topsail,  or  some  other  article,  to  the  Ladv  o( 
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the  Mount.     On  their  reaching  their  home  In  safety,  they 

fa  in  procession  to  herultar.  bearing  ihcir  devoted  canvass, 
ut  ihey  redeem  the  trophy,  by  [laying,  in  money,  the 
amount  of  its  vulue,  no  alhxed  by  the  priest. 

But  the  glory  and  th«  power  of  this  patron  saint,  i 
vliould  judge,  whun  contrasting  her  present  appearance 
with  her  lUiirmcd  spWndor  of  other  days,  has  passed,  in 
DO  inconsiderable  degree,  if  not  for  ever,  away,  white  iho 
cercmoDics  and  the  public  processions  yet  continue.  And 
Ibe  poasantry  arc  greatly  fond  of  these  festivals  and  public 
processions.  Ttiey  gatWr  from  their  mountain  recesses 
OD  Uie  occasion,  and  give  themselves  to  tlie  enjoyment  of 
the  holidays.  We  regretted  tlmt  we  ghoutd  leave  the  island 
on  Saturday  evening,  which  would  pr(-venl  iia  from  wil- 
DEising  the  various  ceremonies  oi'  one  of  their  moat  intcr> 
estiagseasons.the  succeeding  Sunday  being  Whit-Sunday. 
On  SEilurday  evening,  however,  wo  snw,  Irom  the  frigate, 
Uw  bonfirfs  on  mnnv  :i  pcnk,  nnd  the  church  of  the  mount 

s.  ii!  i"..!ii,  111-  i.j;;;;.'ui  i  ■>-  .n-.  i  r- ;■■:  jinv  r:u-ovcrihe 

We  indulged  ourselves  by  walking  through  the  main 
edifice  and  the  various  rooms,  where  the  laced  robes  of 
the  priests  are  kept,  some  of  which  had  been  rich  in  their 
day,  and  are  still  gaudy  and  imposing  to  the  peasant's  eye, 
though  thread-worn  to  the  curious.  The  pictures  were 
generally  indifferently  executed,  some  of  them  even  cari- 
catures. I  was  struck  with  one,  however,  in  connection 
with  an  anecdote  narrated  at  the  lime,  by  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  me  to  the  mount.  This  painting  repre- 
sented the  presentation  of  eggs,  with  various  other  things, 
to  the  infant  Saviour,  who  was  resting  in  the  lap  of  his 
virgin  mother ;  certainly  no  impolitic  design  to  encourage 
the  donations  from  the  peasantry  to  the  Franciscans,  who, 
bv  the  tenets  of  their  order,  possess  no  property,  save  a 
^acc  to  lodge  in,  while  they  live  on  the  gifts  of  the  people. 
Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Franciscans,  the  scene  of  a 
fr;ar  with  his  bag,  collecting  eggs  and  bread  and  other 
eatables,  was  a  common  and  hciurly  scene,  and  met  wilh 
encouragement  from  their  devoted  admirers.  And  as  we 
stood  betbre  the  picture,  my  friend  instanced  a  case  of  one 
of  the  priests,  who,  when  delivering  his  discourse,  spoke  to 
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the  people  in  the  following  frank  language :  **  My  flock, 
you  may  nnake  me  presents  if  you  choose,  or  not,  as  it 
may  please  you ;  but  if  you  make  me  presents,  no  hum- 
bugs, if  you  please ;  bring  me  no  rotten  eggs :  good  onei. 
if  any  thing.  While  the  Franciscans  have  been  expelled 
from  their  ancient  home  on  the  island,  a  small  number  ot 
priests  of  the  college  have  been  retained ;  and  the  nuns 
still  possess  their  enclosures,  with  the  rents  derived  from 
'the  convent  grounds,  and  entails.  The  salaries  of  the 
priests,  however,  are  less  than  formerly ;  and  the  bishop 
now  receives  only  $2000,  while  his  former  income  amount- 
ed to  £4000  with  perquisites,  which,  together,  often  reach- 
ed the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  upwards.  So 
passes  the  glory  of  the  popish  world,  in  her  olden  pos- 
sessions. 

I  have  no  heart  to  upbraid  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
always  an  emotion  of  solemn  pity,  that  comes  over  me, 
when  I  pace  their  dismantled  cathedrals,  and  decaying 
halls,  or  listen  to  their  venerated,  but  superstitious,  ^d,  as 
a  Protestant,  I  think,  very  often,  puerile  worship.  But,  I 
well  know  that  the  heart  is  the  secret  place  which  the  eye 
of  Omnipotence  penetrates,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  often 
finds  in  the  Catholic  worshipper  great  sincerity.  But,  1 
also  hold,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rituals,  and  monkish  celibacy,  and  many  worse  than  fool- 
ish accompaniments  of  their  worship,  tend  to  great  cop 
ruption  in  a  community  purely  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  the 

B-eat  perversion  of  the  simple  and  true  worship  of  th( 
eity.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  Papacy  to  denj 
the  corruptions  which  have  existed,  or  the  severities  whid 
have  sprung  from  a  system  which  has  had  its  triumphs 
and  in  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  purer  systems,  wi 
think,  must  have  its  downfall.  Spain  and  Portugal,  am 
their  dependencies,  give  a  story  which  has  been  recorder 
on  the  page  of  history  with  a  pen  of  blood.  And  O !  hoyi 
devoted  have  millions  been,  in  the  execution  of  the  mil 
guided  plans  of  infuriated  zealots,  and  in  the  support  of 
erroneous  tenets !    But  the  age  in  which  crime,  in  the  sqp 

Eort  of  tlie  church,  was  deemed  a  virtue,  and  intolerano 
clicved  to  be  furthering  the  cause  of  the  cross,  existai 
when  men  had  not  learned  the  correct  principles  of  Chruj 
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tiiD  ethics,  and  the  world  dpcmcd  Ihat  their  several  roli- 
gioiu  were  to  be  prupngatisd  <•^■cn  tit  the  point  of  the 
sword.  If  our  charitiea  were  a  little  more  enlightened  hy 
M  kDowlcdgc  of  ihc  spirit  of  agea  pant,  and  wc  judged  of 
the  actidiiii  of  men  in  conncciion  with  the  spirit  whicli 
ruled  the  times  in  which  they  existed,  we  should  l>c  moro 
li-nicnl  tD  our  eslimnte  of  their  motives  when  criticising 
their  octiona.  And  wc  should  regret  rather  than  upbraid, 
when  wc  perwHv«  that  the  circumstances  of  the  period 
in  which  ihcy  lived,  did  not  embrace,  in  its  elements  of 
religion,  a  philosophy,  so  far  as  systems  were  concerned, 
which  inculcated  mutual  forbearance,  and  heaven-born 
chsrity.  Tokration,  either  by  Catholic  or  Trotestant, 
waa  unknown  until  the  seventeenth  century.  And  the 
Catholics  will  have  to  live  through  years  yet  onward,  be- 
fore ihey  will  come  to  appreciate  the  errors  of  tlieir  sys- 
tem, ana  ihc  unscriptural  and  intolerant  inculcations  of 
their  creed.  Bui  ilie  ball  of  rc^volulion  has  been  set  in 
motioo.  The  power  of  the  Papal  ii  ■  n.  !i,-ti  i-  !  in  pa- 
ralyzed by  the  udvanfc  of  inonr  <■■■■■  <-<:iiu- 
ment.  and  truer  philosophy  thaii  il,.  ^  s.  It 
must  still  go  on.  We  see  already  the  mouidoring  relics 
of  the  ancient  system.  And  while  we  walk  through  her 
antique  aisles,  of  cathedral,  and  abbey,  and  convent,  we 
rejoice  io  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  otdeo 
foundations,  for  the  laying  of  a  basis  of  a  more  beautiful 
•uperstructure  in  morals.  Yet  as  we  reflect  on  the  past 
and  the  present,  we  pity — we  sigh — we  hope,  while  a 
cloud  yet  veils  the  onward  prospect,  as  it  looms  up,  how 
darkly  !  in  the  coming  future. 

We  had  gone  through  the  building,  no  way  remarkable 
for  its  superstructure, liut  a  convenient  edifice,  and  once, 
doubtless,  imposing  in  its  decorations.  But  now  it  exhibits 
little  else  than  gilded  attars  and  an  occasional  silver  cross, 
defaced  paintings,  and  two  indifferent  and  even  oSensive 
statues,  as  they  are  robed  in  their  canonicals. 

My  friend  asked  our  cicerone  to  show  us  the  place 
where  he  deposited  the  bones,  when  they  were  taken  from 
the  common  vault.  We  passed  over  the  pavements,  which 
form  the  great  terrace  of  the  church,  and  reached  a  door 
■  a  wall  which  riiea  wine  feet  on  tlie  outer  eagfi  of  the 
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level  on  which  the  church  stands.  The  sexton  applied 
his  key,  and  the  door  opened,  when  a  sight  addressed  the 
eye,  which  w^ould  have  pained  a  less  susceptible  heart 
than  my  own.  A  pile  of  human  bones  lay  beneath  us, 
within  an  unwallcd.rcctangular  space  ;  and  as  my  eye  r:ui 
over  the  mass,  I  counted  fifty-one  skulls.  Probably  in  the 
same  pile,  there  were  thousands,  with  their  attendant  skel- 
etons, which  it  would  have  taken  a  number  of  men  a  nuni« 
ber  of  days  to  remove. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Portuguese  to  bury  the  dead  ir 
their  churches.     They  inter  the  bodies  within  the  saim 
vault,  or  rather  they  dig  the  grave  for  the  body  which  if 
to  be  intei*red,  among  the  bones  and  dust  of  those  whc 
have  already  been  buried.     That  the  body  may  be  mon 
rapidly  consumed,  they  mingle  quicklime  with  the  earti; 
that  covers  the  inhumed  relics.     The  earth  of  the  conse 
ftratcd  enclosure  is  deemed  holy  ground.     But  where  Um 
soil  is  so  shallow  as  in  most  places  on  the  island,  and  par 
ticularly  at  the  ^point  where  the  church  of  the  mount  ii 
located,  the  excavation  can  be  but  a  few  feet  deep,  ani 
extepding  but  a  few  feet  in  width.     And  within  this  plac< 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  situations  are  interred 
But  seldom  habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  eve 
ready  to  believe  in  the  miraculous,  they  dream  not  tha 
the  bones  of  their  forefathers  rest  not  where  they  ar 
consigning  their  own  contemporary  friends,  and  when 
ere  long,  they  hope  they  may  themselves  be  interreil 
They,  nevertheless,  do  not  rest  there.     At  intervals  th 
bones  of  the  mingled  bodies  are  removed,  to  make  rooi 
for  the  ever  unanswered  demands  of  the  stern  arbitei 
whom  nothing  will  propitiate — whose  heart  nothing  wi 
make  relent.     And  while  this  necessity  exists  for  the  n 
moval  of  the  bones  of  the  bodies  which  are  here  burie< 
one  upon  the  other,  it  yet  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unjustil 
able  imposition,  if  it  be  one,  that  the  mass  of  the  peopi 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  disinhuming  of  the  relics  ofc  tl: 
dead,  while  they  dream  that  they  arc  mouldering  whei 
they  hope  that  they  themselves,  when  they  shall  be  calk 
hcnre,  shall  also  moulder,  in  kindred  dust,  within  the  bosoi 
of  their  own  and  popular  patron  saint,  the  Nossa  Senkoi 
do  Monte. 
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II  i)  a  laudable  object  of  the  city  authority,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  encourage  umong  the  I^rtuguese  the 
burial  uf  lh«  dcBii  in  iiu  open  grouod.  They  are  now 
prcparinj*  a  p^v  In  chaise  on  the  bank  of  tlie  west  Bide 
f  r   ]  .  .       ;   r      I,  i;    :,  ,     hpijMiidillg  a  lovely  view  of        ' 

!■  iiie  popular,  even  with       ^ 

i       I  .  iiirtl.     As  yet,  however, 

it  u  unfinu&ed,  though  tastefully  inwalled  i  and  ttw  grouail 
is  nearly  prepared.     The  portal  entrance  is  vsiy  letpeet^ 
Me,  and  the  wholct  altogether,  a  •wot^f  and  oommtul-^.^ 
able  project  *     ■      . 

We  now  took  our  I 


view  of  the  lovely  scene,  pre- 
iii;  i;f  the  Ctwrch  o'f  the  Mount. 
vMi;  anil  between  tlie  city  and 
u'l  on  the  left,  sk'pt  the  lovely 
:  r  luxuriance  of  vine  and  ilowcn, 
mental  eiirulibcry,  with  the  rip-- 


lains  always  passing  through 
at  the  pleasure  of  tTiB 
'  lids  or  jets  of  water. 
:ij,ii  lortrfs;;,  atid  shore, 
red*4»n  our  own  sea-home 


Mated  from  the  front  t  : 
The  city  was  far,  far    < 
onraelTes,  on  the  rieh  i 
qointaii  embowered  m  i ;  j 
and  frwt-trees,  and  or . . 
pliog  streams  from  the 
the  premises  to  water  :  :     ■ 
^prietors,  or  to  reph       . 
And  th^  beyond  quin 
our  eye,  for  a  moment,  lingere 

dwellings,  which  had  brought  us  safely  from  the  lands  of 
our  western  homes  ;  and  we  blessed  them  for  their  stanclr 
properties,  and  admired  tlicm  for  tbcir  beautiful  proper-  ' 
tions,  and  felt  willing  again  to  trust  us  to  the  safety  of  tneir 
keeping.  But  we  could  linger  no  longer,  and  we  romotat- 
ed  our  horses  and  dashed  down  the  steep  declivities,  ^th 
the  velocity  with  which  we  had  ascended.  And  yet  our 
horses  tripped  not ;  and  what  elsewhere  would  have  seem- 
ed inevitable  destruction,  here,  from  the  confidence  we  had 
in  the  surefooted  beasts,  was  regarded  but  JJI easing  excite- 
ment, as  we  dared  the  steep  ana  fearful  slant,  at  the  speed 
of  a  full  trot.  _  „ 


VISIT   TO   HANTA    CLABA   OOHrVElTT. 

The  convents  of  Madeira,  in  cAmection  with  other  ob- 
jects of  interest,  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  conver- 
sation, during  our  passage  to  the  Island.     One  of  the  In-  | 
nates  ufSantjiClar^ Convent,  too,  from  romantic  incident 
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being  associated  with  her  involuntary  entrance  within  the 
convent-walls,  and  also  her  acknowledged  beauty  and 
strikingly  interesting  manners,  had  elicited  the  curiosity 
of  the  stranger.  An  English  bard  had  sung  her  praises 
and  others  alluded  to  her  interest  of  person,  and  romantic 
story ;  and  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  in  the  romance 
and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  had  conceived  a  plan  foi 
the  rescue  of  the  "  beautiful  nun,"  from  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  where,  it  was  supposed,  she  was  retained,  an 
unwilling  prisoner,  through  the  caprice  of  ill-judging  pa- 
rents, and  intriguing  priests.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  give  to  this  interesting  inmate  of  the  convent 
an  eclat,  unenviable,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  order  of  the 
recluse,  but  flattering  to  that  love  of  admiration,  to  which 
the  young  and  beautiful  are  said  ever  to  be  given.  We 
therefore  were  much  gratified,  in  the  morning,  by  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  P.,  who  had  secured  from  his  friend,  the 
Vicar-General,  the  privilege  of  introducing  some  of  his 
friends  into  tlie  convent.  Such  an  incident  had  never  be- 
fore been  known.  And  we  had  only  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  a  sight  of  the  nuns  through  the  double 
gratings,  while  we  should  be  purchasing,  for  their  interest* 
and  as  mementoes  of  our  visit  to  the  island,  some  artificial 
flowers,  being  the  exquisite  handiwork  of  the  inmates  of 
the  convent.  But  the  Bishop  is  said  to  be  something  of  a 
liberal ;  and  at  any  rate,  on  this  occasion,  extended  to  the 
coaiiderations  of  friendship,  a  favor,  of  which  we  were 
the  participants. 

We  had  returned  from  the  mount  church  in  time  to  pre- 
pare for  our  visit  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara ;  and  at 
a  little  past  four  o'clock,  agreeably  to  our  appointment, 
we  entered  the  outer  walls  of  the  convent  groitods.    The 
doors,  which  opened  from  the  court  into  the  sacred  enclo- 
sures, wcic  closed  ;  and  four  or  five  persons,  apparent!} 
on  the  same  unusual  errand  with  ourselves,  were  standim 
at  the  massive  doors,  awaiting  their  opening.     My  friend 
who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  mount,  announced  ii 
Portuguese  our  names,  at  the  whispering  window,  as  th» 
friends  of  Mr.  P.,  and  was  answered  that  the  Senhor  wa 
within,  and  we  should  have  immediate  admittance.     W 
walked  towards  the  large  doors,  which  opened  into  a  spi 
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aou9  and  coverad  area,  from  which  the  passage-ways  led 
to  other  paria  or  the  buildings ;  and,  as  the  doors  tunied 
back  OD  their  heavy  hinges,  we  found  ouraelves  at  once 
in  the  presence  of  ten  or  twelve  nuns,  in  their  holiday 
and  dark  habiliments,  some  giving  us  a  very  polite  wel- 
come, and  others  talking  with  their  friends  who  had  piv- 
ceded  us.  My  friend  was  immediately  at  my  side,  after 
greeting  some  of  bis  acquaintances  who  were  within,  and 
added — 


"Here  is  Donna  Clementina  now,  of  whom  you  have 
ipokeiH— allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  her." 
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I  walked  with  him  into  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
young  nun,  dressed  in  her  glossy  black  hdbitOy  witli  her 
veil  falling  gracefully  over  her  shoulders  from  her  silk 
head-dress,  which  was  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  the  top  ol 
the  head,  and  terminate  in  a  gracefu]  point  upon  the  fore- 
head, without  concealing  the  beautiful  blond  of  her  hair, 
or  the  open  expression  of  her  brow. 

Various  circumstances  had  been  recited  to  me,  before 
I  had  left  the  frigate,  which  contributed  considerably  to 
diminish  my  interest  in  the  character  of  Maria  Clementina, 
the  name  of  the  beautiful  nun  alluded  to.  And  it  was 
supposed,. that,  at  this  time,  she  must  be,  at  least,  thirty 
years  of  age.  I  should  not  have  been  disappointed,  there- 
'  fore,  if  I  had  found  an  ordinary  looking  nun,  once  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  but  whose  charms  of  person  had 
been  painted  in  colors  gaining  their  tints  from  the  in- 
tenser  hues  of  the  imagination  of  her  admirers,  who  only 
had  seen  her  through  double  gratings,  and  with  sympa- 
thy which  did  them  honor,  while  it  deceived  their 
discrimination.  But  before  me  now,  there  was  greater 
youth,  and  a  taller  and  more  symmetrical  figure,  and  a 
graceful  manner,  which  at  once  pleased  me,  and  made 
me  disposed  to  censure  some  criticisms  which  dissented 
from  the  general  admiration ;  and  some  free  remarks 
which  1  had  heard,  detracting  from  the  personal  character 
of  the  beautiful  Maria  Clementina.  I  was  agreeably  as- 
sured, as  I  stood  before  her,  that  she  was  a  just  object  of 
one's  admiration. 

I  said,  I  was  happy  to  meet  with  one,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  some  of  her  friends  speak  with  much  interest ;  and 
besides,  I  had  for  her  the  good  wishes  of  an  American 
lady,  from  whom  I  knew  she  would  be  pleased  to  hear. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  pretty  Clementina,  "  I  remember  Mrs. 
R.,  and  hope  she  is  well.'' 

I  assured  her  that  she  was ;  and  an  olden  friend  of 
hers  was  lately  arrived  at  the  island.  The  frigate  and 
corvette  which  lay  in  the  offing  were  American  ships 
commanded  by  Commodore  Read,  and  were  late  from  the 
United  Stales. 

'*  Indeed  !"  again  continued  the  interesting  nun,  "  I  hac 
not  heard  it." 
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I  replied  that  it  might  not  be  surprising,  as  the  inter- 
esting inmates  uf  Oiuxe  fiiir  grounds  were  not  always,  I 
•opposed,  Ihe  first  to  gain  the  iiow§  of  the  world. 

Whiit  vtvro  the  muniugs  of  ttio  young  nun,  ut  this  mo- 
ment. I  know  not ;  but  Icould  not  mysolt'  perceive  tlml 
li«r  eye  kindled  with  tlint  inlercsl,  which  I  tiad  antitiips- 
ted  would  be  the  case  on  my  informine  her  of  the  welfare 
of  itiosc^  whom  I  li;id  known  to  feel  an  interest  in  her 
welfare,  when  thcy.had  visited  the  island  some  few  years 
before  (liis ;  and  for  whom,  from  various  circumstancca.  I 
bad  presumed  Maria  Clementina  cherished  a  very  ptirt'al  ' 
friendship. 

Others  were  now  crowding  about  the  nun.'when  my 
friend  touched  my  arm  ;  and  ucconipanicd  by  a  number  , 
of  other  nuns,  wc  rambled  Ihroush  the  pioKzaa,  eslcndin^ 
along  th«  buildings  and  overlooKiag  the  wardens ;   and 
threaded  the  difleieni  halls  and  rooms  of  tne  nunnery. 

"Did  yi'u  il'livcr  your  messasf ?"  "skcd  my  fm^nd. 

Yes,  I  told  him;  and  Clementina  is  certainly  prettier, 
and  more  youiliful  in  hernppearance  than  I  anticipated  to 
find  her.  And  yel  she  did  not  scera  so  much  interested 
in  my  communication  as  I  expected  she  would  be, 

In  my  own  mind,  I  had  already  accounted  for  the  want 
of  animation,  which  I  had  expected  to  witness  in  Maria 
Clementina  at  the  moment  of  my  communicating  to  her       i 
the  intelligence,  which  I  had  pi^sumed  would  be  greatly      | 
gratifying  to  her.     The  interesting  recluse,  doubtless,  I       ] 
thought,  might  be  the  object  of  the  watchful  care  of  her 
elder  sisters,  as  she  would  be  the  centre  of  attraction  on 
this  occasion,  which  I  now  perceived  had  been  made  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  into  these  sacred  enclosures  a 
larger  number  of  friends  than  I  previously  anticipated  to 
meet  there.  ^T* 

"  Why,"  sold  my  friend,  with  another  smile,  "  I  told 
you,  on  our  waj-  to  the  convent,  that  Maria  Clementina 
did  not  speak  English,  and  I  supposed  you  would,  at  once, 
discover  the  decepiion." 

•*  And  then  you  arc  deceiving  me,  ay,  mon  cher  f     And 

ibe  greatest  deception  is,  that  you  would  make  me  now 

believe  that  the  real  Clementina  is  not  Clementina'a  welt' 

6* 
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"  No,  by  no  means,  I  assure  you.  1  will  point  out  to 
you  the  real  Maria  Clementina  when  we  find  her." 

My  friend  himself  had  not  seen  Clementina  for  two 
years  past,  and  never  only  through  the  speaking  grates, 
and  had  but  lately  returned  from  America.  My  own  im- 
pressions now  were,  that  for  some  reason,  it  was  a  policy 
in  the  inmates  of  the  convent,  knowing  that  a  number  of 
strangers  were  to  be  introduced  this  afternoon,  to  have 
one  of  their  younger  nuns  assume  the^  cjiaracter  of  Maria 
Clementina,  and  the  real  one  to  be  missing ;  for  I  did  not 
know  otherwise  how  to  interpret  the  movements  of  my 
friend,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  conception,  that  the  occa- 
sion would  admit  of  any  thing  more  nearly  bordering  on 
a  masquerade. 

We  proceeded  on  our  walk,  through  the  halls  and 
different  rooms,  all  perfectly  neat.  This  was  the  bed- 
chamber of  one  of  the  nuns ;  this,  of  another ;  this,  of 
Geneveva  Caroleta;  and  this,  in  which  I  was  willing 
longest  to  linger,  overlooked  the  far  extending  ocean, 
our  two  ships  at  anchor,  reposing  like  some  spirit-shapes 
on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  deep ;  and  directly  beneath, 
was  the  English  church,  with  its  loveliest  garden  of  flow- 
ers surrounding  it,  and  trees  embowered  in  flowers,  and  I 
thought  there  was  poetry  in  all  this,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  religion  in  the  bosom  that  dwelled  here ;  and  the 
soft  tear  of  love  and  gratitude  should  fall  from  the  eye 
that  gazed  over  the  enchanting  scene,  to  the  delight  of  a 
devout  mind,  which  could  appreciate  the  loveliness  of 
the  character  of  that  Beinff,  who  made  all  these  beauties, 
that  they  might  delight  and  win  our  hearts  to  him.  But 
we  turned  our  gaze  from  this  lovely  point,  and  left  the 
room  so  delightmlly  situated,  and  which,  like  most  of  the 
bthers,  was  nung  around  with  pictures ;  and  upon  each 
bed  was  'one  tiny  pillow,  white  and  edged  with  ruffley 
which  we  would  have  thought  most  suitable  for  the  toilet 
table  rather  than  the  fair  cheek  of  the  sleeping  nun. 

"  And  where  is  Mai'ia  Clementina  V*  asked  my  friend, 
as  we  entered  other  rooms  from  another  hall,  where  two 
or  three  friends,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  build- 
ings, like  ourselves,  were  seated  in  conversation  with 
some  of  the  nuns. 
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m 
*  *I  wiD  send  for  her/*  said  ooe  of  the  dark-dad  ladieit 
whcs  with  others,  was  acGompanyiiig  u^  ttid  as  we  ^pped 
into  yet  another  room. 

A  little  time  only  had  passed,  and  I  had  said  to  my 
friend.  You  are  not  designing  again  to  deceiye  me  f 

''Most  certainly  not,*  was  his  reply,  which  now  seemed 
most  sincere ;  when,  the  next  moment,  the  nun  who  had 
vohmte^red  to  thread  a  number  of  the  passage-ways  UB 
find  Karia  Clementina,  returned  again,  ipd,  to  my  utter 
astonidmient,  and  I  have  reascxi  to  suppofe,  to  the  no  little 
confusioQ  of  my  friend,  introduced  iae  to  the  young  aiid 
fiur  Cleraentina,  to  whom  he  had  made  me  acquainted,  on 
my  first  entrance  into  the  convent. » 

I  coold  only  advance,  and  repeat  the  assurances  of  my  ^ 
own  interest,  and  that  of  our  mutual  friends,  and  adding^ 
an  apology  for  the  desire  of  renewing  the  Introduction,  as 
my  fnend  here,  who  must  take'  tfato  responsibility  o{^ 
occasion,  assured  me  that  I  was  not  or^pnally  introMeed 
to  Maria  Clementina.  We  chatted  agam  for  a  little  time, 
about  our  American  friends,  whom  she  had  seen^  and 
which  now  yet  more  confirmed  me  that  I  was,  in  realit]^ 
with  the  nun,  who  well  answered  the  description  whicbHi 
had  read  of  her,  during  the  morning ;  and  now  we  passed 
through  yet  other  circtiitous  passages,  and,  at  length,  joined 
the  crowd  on  the  piazza,  which  lead  quite  along  the  side 
of  the  spacious  buildings  which  front  the  inwalled  gar- 
dens of  the  convent.  A  number  of  nuns  and  their  friends 
had  gathered  here,  into  a  small  bastion  room,  which  opened 
from  two  of  its  sides  into  the  piazza,  which,  at  t|iis  point, 
made  an  angle.  This  room  contained  an  altEir,  hung 
with  pictures,  and  studded  with  the  brazen  candle-sticks, 
and  gilded  images,  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Catholics.  A  piano-forte  also  occupied  a  position  near 
the  altar.  The  nuns,  some  of  them  were  standing^  and 
others  sitting  upon  the  carpet,  all  at  perfect  case  with  their 
company  ;  while  others  ot  the^  company,  in  considerable 
numoers,  were  gathered  on  the  piazzas,  near  the  two  doors 
of  the  small  room.  A  harp,  also,  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
piano-forte ;  and  now  a  lady  in  full  and  rather  gaudy 
dress,  but  tasteful,  advanced  to  the  harp,  and  music  was 
expected.    A  young  nun  was  seated  at  tl^  piano-f<Mrte» 
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who  seemed  to  me  more  youthful  still  than  the  Clementina, 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced.  I  asked  Mr.  P.,  through 
whose  politeness  I  had  been  introduced  into  the  convent,  to 
whom  we  were  to  be  indebted  for  our  music  on  the  harp  ? 

"  It  was  his  wife." 

^  And  I  am  sure,  then,  you  should  be  a  muacal  and 
happy  man,  sir." 

The  music  soon  awoke,  the  harp  and  the  piano-forte. 
It  was  a  sweet  quadrille,  vibrating  on  the  soft  air  of  Ma- 
deira, and  within  the  sacred  enclosures  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara — the  orange  tree,  and  the  citron,  and  the  rose, 
and  the  geranium,  and  the  jasmine,  giving  forth  their  rich 
perfume  to  the  gentle  breath  of  evening,  which  was  borne 
in  zephyr-breeze  along  the  flower-enamelled  piazza,  alike 
to  meet  the  cheek  of  the  English  belle,  the  brunet  beauty 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  now  laughing  lip  of  the  happy 
nun,  clad  in  her  cloi^ered  and  flowing  habiliments,  and 
delighted  to  grcel  within  their  own  enclosures  the  friends 
with  whom,  in  other  days,  she  had  only  conversed  through 
the  cold  barriers  of  unsocial  and  double  gratings. 

A  number  of  voluntaries  and  variations  were  played,  in 
good  tjpiste.  .^  young  Portuguese  sang  a  laughing  melo- 
dy ;  and  his  Portuguese  laugh  I  shall  never  forget  It  wiH 
haunt  me  over  the  waters,  but  the  recollection  will  not 
be  disagreeable  among  remembered  symphonies,  as  some 
spell  of  darker  spirit,*which  mingled  unearthly  things  with 
sweet  harmonies  that  melted,  while  its  own  and  single 
notes  thrilled  with  the  awe  of  superstitious  forebodings. 

And  as  I  stood  beside  one  of  the  doors  of  the  small 
room,  no>V  principally  occupied  by  the  ladies,  listening  to 
•  the  music,  1  addressed  a  Portuguese  gentleman  at  my 
side,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  and  asked,  (for  I  was 
not  yet  fylly  satisfied  as  to  my  having  seen  the  real  Ma- 
ria Clententina,)  who  was  the  young  nun,  sitting  in  front 
of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  now  designated. 

'*  iVun,  Scnhor !"  said  the  Portuguese,  "  I  do  not  see 
any  nun  in  that  direction:" 

"  It  strikes  mc,"  I  replied,  "  that  she  very  much  resenv 
bles  the  other  young  nun  at  the  piano-forte,  with  blond 
hair  and  a  more  rosy  cheek." 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  Portuguese,  looking  me  kindly  ii 
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the  face,  "  that  young  lady,  at  the  piano-forte,  is  Miss  P 
the  daughter  of  the  lady  at  the  harp,  and  sister  to  the 
young  lady  you  take  for  a  nun  beside  the  gentleman 
There  is  a  still  younger  daughter  near  us.  They  have 
only  put  on  the  habito  and  the  veil  of  the  nuns  for  this 
occaskm." 

]  said  no  more,  and  at  once  comprehended  the  scene 
and  my  own  circumstances.  I  held  up  my  finger  rather 
menacingly  to  my  friend*  who,  however,  had  already  as- 
sured me  that  we  had  been  a  second  time  deceived.  He 
had  also  pointed  out  one  of  the  nuns,  as  she  had  quickly 

Sassed  us,  as  the  real  Maria  Clementina.  I  advanced  to 
liss  P.,  and  assured  her  that  she  was  no  less  interesting 
in  her  own  proper  person  than  as  Donna  Clementina ; 
and  I  did  not  know  but  a  second  apology  was  due  her 
for  my  almost  inexcusable  blunders. 

The  young  lady  replied  that  shte  was  Clementina  here, 
and  Miss  P.  at  home.  She  had  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  my  friend  Mrs.  R.,  when  she  was  at  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  therefore  was  glad  to  hear  from  her ; 
and  supposed,  when  I  spoke  of  her,  that  I  was  aware  of 
their  slight  acquaintance. 

Some  moments  afterwards,  my  fair  and  interesting 
friend,  who  so  perfectly  graced  the  habito  and  the  veo  do 
furiirno  of  the  Santa  Clara  nuns,  approached  me  and  said 
ifi^'V  were  about  to  engage  in  a  htllc  dance,  and  would  I 
join  theni  ! 

I  excused  myself,  by  saying  that  I  had  ceased,  for  some 
years,  to  dance,  and  she  must  pardon  me.  Indeed,  I  felt 
that  I  was  certainly  subjecting  myself  to  the  imputation 
of  the  want  of  proper  gallantry  when  adhering  to  what  I 
deemed — though  it  be  a  dissent  from  some  ^j^jjiie  clergy 
of  the  English  ciiurch — in  my  own  case  to^Hhrdpriety. 
The  dance  did  not  take  place  ;  and  I  th(>ughwHpost  attri- 
bute the  failure  in  some  little  degree  to  the  faSTthat  I  did 
not  consent  to  join  it.  It  certainly  would  have  exhibited 
an  interesting  scene — and  rather  an  unique  one  to  an 
American — nuns  and  })riests,  and  the  gay  lip  and  the 
bright  eye  of  young  and  happy  hearts,  mingling  in  the 
dance  within  the  supposed-to-be  impenetrable  and  sacred 
enclosures  ot  a  religious  convent. 
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The  music  was  repeated  before  we  left.  And  while  1 
was  conversing  with  a  group  of  Portuguese  gentlemen 
on  the  piazza,  a  gentleman  approached  me  and  desired  to 
know  if  I  were  from  the  United  States.  I  replied  that  I 
was.  He  had  lately  returned  from  America,  he  said,  by 
the  way  of  Europe.  There  was  an  American  lady  pros 
ent,  to  whom  he  would  introduce  me  if  I  would  allow 
him. 

I  was  happy  indeed  to  learn,  that  Mrs.  Abr^o,  the 
young  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  was  addressing  me, 
had  just  reached  the  island  in  company  with  him,  by  the 
way  of  London.  She  is  a  niece  of  General  Van  N.,  a  fa- 
mily of  Washington,  at  whose  house  I  had  dined,  and 
with  some  members  of  whose  family  I  had  formed  a 
slight  acquaintance.  I  met  in  Mrs.  A.  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  and  was  justly  happy  that  America  would  have 
so  interesting  a  representative  of  the  sex  from  the  land  of 
my  home. 

During  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Abrdo,  I  told  her  of 
my  adventure  with  Clementina,  the  young  and  interest- 
ing Miss  P.  She  smiled,  and  asked  if  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  Maria  Clementina.  Her  husband, 
she  added,  was  particularly  acquainted  with  her,  and  had 
known  her  from  her  youth,  and  would  introduce  me  to 
her.     He  did  so. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  I  saw  the 
interesting  person,  who  had  awakened  so  much  interest 
in  other  days — whose  story  has  been  repeated  in  both 
hemispheres  for  its  romance ;  and  herself  deemed  the 
queen  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  person,  and  delicate  and 
elegant  in  manners ;  and  she  had  not  yet  ceased  to  attract 
the  interest  and  consideration  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
continued  courtesies  of  older  friends.  When  I  mention* 
ed  the  name  of  my  own  fair  countrywoman,  who  had 
left  a  just  impression  of  her  accomplishments  and  good* 
ness  of  heart  in  the  island,  the  nuns  eye  lighted  up  witk 
a  brilliancy  which  must  have  been  equal  to  her  fame 
when  she  was  some  years  younger.  She  talks  with  great 
vivacity,  and  seems  yet  to  be  the  favorite  of  thgse  who 
visit  the  convent.  She  speaks  French,  but  understand! 
little  English ;  and  yet  she  seemed  to  comprehend. 
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almoit  tbe  quickness  of  iDtuition,  on  English  sentence,  if 
^▼CB  to  be  iuierprctcd  to  her  in  Portuguese.  Her  manners 
worn  euy  and  iiuly-Iike — far  more  soft  and  delicate  than  I 
had  been  led  lo  judge,  from  the  description  of  one  who 
had  Men  fior  during  the  revolution,  which,  for  a  period, 
opened  die  doors  of  the  convents  of  the  island.  Her  per- 
Mn  w  lighter  than  most  of  her  sisters-recluse,  and  1 
should  thuik  tiilk-r ;  licr  figure  and  features  partaking  of 
the  QKXe  graceful  form,  (as  we  think  it,)  and  thinner,  cinjs- 
aic  vimge  vt'  ;tn  American  lady.  She  spoke  of  our  ships; 
of  the  great  kindness  of  Mrs.  R.,  and  inquired,  by  nanu^ 
after  amne  of  the  Americans  with  whom  she  had  met. 

Wben  I  j)arled  with  her,  in  company  wilh  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Atn4ok  at  the  lai^  doon  opeoiog  into  the  court 
withoot— Mr.  and  BCn.  A.  having  invited  ine  to  accsoiD* 
paay  dMm  lo  the  residence  (tf  their  fiiendi,  where  ti 
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WM«  to  meet  •  nnaO  cdlection  of  their  oonnection»T^ 
Bid  to  thcLSDD,  that  I  had  mode  a  coUectioa  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  Genoveva  Cardeta  had  in  her  care  for  me : 
would  she  add  a  bouquet  of  natural  ones  from  ttie  garden, 
from  which  I  might  press  a  few  to  take  with  me  to  Amer- 
ica !    And  should  1  see  her  again  if  I  called  at  the  convent  t 

She  replied  that  she  would  meet  me  at  the  speaking 
parlor,  if  1  should  call  again.  I  knew  that  there  would 
oe  no  other  opportunity  of  enteiing  within  the  inner  walls 
of  the  coavenU 

And  should  I  inquire  for  Santa  Maria  Clementina  ?  I 
added. 

"  No — no" — she  said,  as  she  cast  a  melancholy  look  in- 
to the  face  of  Mrs.  A.,  on  whose  arm  she  was  nbw  lean- 
ing. It  was  the  melancholy  of  a  Portuguese  eye,  which 
laughs  and  melts  in  floating  light  when  it  is  not  sad ;  and 
tl>en  she  added,  "  I  am  not  yet  a  saint — inquire  for  Maria 
Cicmentinx"  I  sought  not  to  interpret  tliat  look  of  sad- 
ness and  gentle  smile  of  feature,  that  seemed  to  say  that 
the  heart  wept. 

Ttie  next  day  I  sent  for  my  flowers,  and  among  them 
iraa  another  artificial  bouquet,  more  beautiful  than  au^ 
which  1  had  select!^,  with  the  signature,  in  her  own  foir 
handwriting,  tastefully  affixed  to  it,  "  Maria  Clementina." 

My  visit  to  tlie  convent  of  Santa  CUn  had  been  highly 
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gratifying.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nuns  was 
happy.  In  their  persons  they  were  very  generally  in- 
clined to  embonpoint,  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions  out 
of  the  fifty-four  nuns  who  are  now  in  the  convent  of  San- 
ta Clara.  Maria  Clementina  is  an  interesting  exception. 
Genoveva  Caroleta  I  should  think  the  youngest  nun  in  the 
convent,  and  is  quite  pretty.  Her  person  and  features 
are  more  a  la  Portugaise,  than  her  further-famed  sister 
of  the  convent.  She,  also,  has  been  distinguished  for 
her  beauty,  and  merits  admiration.  Her  eye  (few  na- 
tions can  equal  the  Portuguese  in  the  general  beauty 
of  this  feature  of  their  women)  is  sweet  beyond  expres- 
sion, and  national.  The  Portuguese  eye  languishes  in  its 
smiles  of  light,  and  yet  has  nothing  of  the  glare  of  the 
dark  French  eye.  It  is  soft,  melting,  floating,  and  the 
liffht  that  beams  from  its  contrast  of  dark  and  purest 
white,  greets  you  in  vivacity,  and  sympathy,  and  sentiment, 
as  the  conversations  may  awaken  the  different  classes 
ot  emotions.  You  would  think  it  easy  for  such  to 
weep,  while  the  tear  would  leave  the  eye  yet  undimmed, 
and  when  brushed  away,  its  smiling  light  would  greet  you 
as  before.  It  is  said,  and  I  have  thought  it  true,  that  dark 
eyes  have  only  one  expression,  though  always  bright.  Il 
s  not  so  with  the  Portuguese  eye.  Genoveva's  is  large, 
-^oft,  laughing,  and  sentimental,  and  more  beautiful  as  a 
•^  single  feature,  perhaps,  than  the  eye  of  her  fair  sister 
imd  her  other  features,  with  the  exception  of  her  double 
t'.hin,  are  interesting.  She  is  more  purely  a  Portuguese 
Ijeauty  than  Maria  Clementina,  who,  with  her  more  sym 
metrical  features,  possesses  also  a  more  engaging  anc 
graceful  person. 

The  Santa  Clara  Convent,  I  understand,  is  well  endow 
ed.  But  no  accessions  can  be  made  to  the  number  of  it 
nmates;  and  when  the  present  nuns  shall  have  died,  th« 
property  entailed  to  the  convent,  reverts  to  the  Govern 
ment. 

The  Curral,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  strange 
who  visits  the  island,  being  a  deep  and  fertile  ravine  of  th 
mountains,  which,  on  its  sides  and  it^  valley  is  cultivate 
by  the  peasantry,  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clan 

At  the  convent,  on  the  afternoon  of  our  visit,  I  saw  bi 


doe  priest  beadei  the  lushop  or  Ticar-general.   The  bisliof^' 
wu  clad  in  usual  European  dresa,  with  the  exception  of  - 
ra^  cnfia  to  his  coat,  and  scarlet  stockings,  worn  with 
diort-clotliea.     He  is  a  partisan  of  the  present  powers. 
The  &vorer  of  Tkm  Miguel  was  exiled,  m  haste,  during 
the  last  rerolotion,  in  which  Don  Pedro  gaiaed  the  supro- 
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The  day  succeeding  my  visit  to  the  co/ayeulot  Santu 
Qar«,  I  Bpoit  in  ^^mopony  with  a  gentleman  of  the  island 
•ad  one  of  cor  officers,  visitiDg  diSereDt  objects  of  inter- 
gst  in  Fanchal. 

The  ^kglish  burial  ground  was  one  of  these  objects  of 
interest  Although  the  nound  is  small,  and  hemmed  in 
oo  all  sides  by  bwidiDgs,  m  the  midst  of  the  city,  it  is  filled 
with  flowers ;  and  many  of  the  graves,  as  we  aawiftem, 
*  were  marked  only  by  one  unbroken  cluster  of  fresh  and 
beautiful  rose-heads,  so  trimmed  and  arranged  as  tosform 
the  shape  of  a  monumental  mound.  The  avenues  were 
here,  as  in  almost  all  the  gardens,  lined  on  either  side  with 
hedges  of  geraniums.  But  it  was  an  emotion  of  deep  sad- 
ness which  awoke,  as  I  walked  along  the  flowery  paths 
of  this  lovely  litlie  cemetery.  It  was  youth  and  beauty, 
and  young  lift  from  other  lands,  which  had  come  here  U 
prolong  its  career,  but  found,  in  this  isle  of  flowers,  an  earlj  ^ 
grave.  The  great  majority  of  the  stranger-sleepers  are 
under  the  age  of  Iwcnty-five. 


"  The  good  die  first ; 

And  they  whoiie  hearts  are  dry  as 

Bum  to  the  socket" 


I  paused  at  a  monument  in  relievo  in  the  wall,  with 
a  ovely  design  in  marble.  It  represented,  in  classic  chaste 
ness,  a  female  figure  reccing,  in  contemplative  sadness, 
with  her  arms  resting  in  abstracted  grief  around  an  urn. 
It  marked  the  resting  spot  of  a  lovely  girl  of  16  years  of 
age,  from  Liverpool,  Enn^land.  She  sought  health,  like 
many  others,  but  returned  not  to  the  land  of  her  fathers. 
Iler  name  was  "  Frances,"  and,  as  the  monument  said. 


N 
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**  She  sleeps  in  Jesus.    Far  from  thee* 
Thy  kindred  and  their  graves  may  be ; 
But  thine  is  still  a  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep." 

**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  early,"  is  an  ancient  apho* 
rism,  that  recurred  to  my  memory  as  I  turned  from  this  to 
a  neighboring  monument,  with  the  following  inscription : 

«  GEO.  FARISH." 

**  Qu.  et  Trin.  Coll.  Cam." 

This  youngman  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  Legh 
Richmond.  They  were  married  but  a  few  days  before 
they  sailed  together  for  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  she 
left  him  entombed  among  the  roses,  which  die,  and  bloom 
again  when  spring  comes ;  but  the  sear  of  the  blighted 
heart  that  has  felt  the  frost  of  the  cold  hand  that  has  laid 
its  dearer  half  in  the  tomb,  knows  not  i^giin  the  freshness 
of  its  youDg  verdure.  If  aught,  however,  can  render  soft 
the  heart  of  grief,  surely  it  must  murmur  its  faintest  and 
soft  moan,  while  winding  through  these  profusions  of  flow- 
ers, geranium-hedges,  and  rose-embowered  monuments. 

Nearly  opposite,  a  few  steps  from  the  entrance  to  this 
repository  of  the  young,  the  loved,  and  the  beautiful,  is 
the  CTOund,  called  **  The  Strangers'  Burial  Place."     It  is 
the  old  place  of  interment,  and  smaller  tlian  the  new  ground. 
There  was  a  time,  when  Papacy  reigned  in  its  greatest 
superstition  and  power,  that  the  Protestant  stranger  could 
find,  in  the  island,  no  place  for  the  repose  of  his  dust  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.     Since  1770,  the  unchari- 
table and  cruel  prohibition  has  been  removed.      Within 
this  ground  is  the  trunk  of  a  large  orange-tree,  which  still 
gives  forth  its  few  branches.     It  is  some  twelve  ©r  more 
inches  in  diameter,  and  has  been  long  standings' t6  con* 
template  the  solemn  advance  of  procession  after  procession 
to  deposit,  in  deep  and  lone  sleep,  friend  after  friend ;  and 
has  seen  the  tear  fall  from  the  eye  of  kindred,  and  heard  ^ 
the  low  moan  and  suppressed  sigh  of  widow  and  orphan, 
and  of  hearts  that  loved  with  sisters'  and  brothers'  love;  ti 
and  gave  to  them  all, the  most  impressive  of  all  sympathy^.;! 
its  silence.     After  this  burial  ground  was  opened  tor  mo  Jj 
interment  of  strangers,  and  Madeira  had  become  the  resc^  J 
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of  invalidiy  it  was  a  ocmunon  saying  among  the  Portugoeae^ 
when  obMTving  one  of  these  sorrowfid  s^ers  for  renew 
ed  health,  to  say, 

^He  is  going  to  the  onnge-tree.** 

We  aD,  in  this  life  of  change,  have  oar  jvivate  sorrows 
and  tearful  remembrances,  which  the  assodation  of  place 
or  time  or  circumstance  brings  up  to  the  mind's  review  and 
re-saddens  the  heart  As  we  walked  among  these  graves, 
doubtless  our  thoughts  took  their  separate  course,  with 
some  private  refer^oe  to  the  memories  of  each  one's  own 
kindred  dead.  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  walk  throu^ 
die  grave-yard  with  a  bosom  that  wakes  no  sigh,  and  with 
ft  heart  thi^  never  declared  its  emotion  by  the  tribute  of  a 
tear.  Abd  there  are  moments  while  others  surround  us, 
in  which  we  were  jiaver  more  alone.  The  friend  that  was 
with  me  I  saw  MMjB  at  the  flowery  mound  which  marked 
the  resting  place  of  his  early  companicm.  For  nifBelt,  the 
scene  around  me  had  in  it  much  to  recall  past  hours,  wh^Q 
the  currents  of  deep  wo  had  coursed  through  a  heart 
which  had  been  bereft  of  a  brother  next  older  than  myself 
and  a  sister  next  younger ;  and  with  the  insinuating  and 
insidious  disease  which  had  borne  most  of  these  from  earth 
to  a  world  where  life  ends  not  I  thought,  too,  how  I  had 
stood  beside  the  gmve  of  that  brother,  who,  like  some  of 
these,  had  ^one  tar  from  his  home  to  southern  latitudes, 
in  search  ot  health,  but  returned  no  more  to  the  embrace 
of  doting  friends.  Who  can  know  the  anguish  of  that 
heart  that  ceases  its  last  beat  among  strangers,  but  he 
who  has  left  the  home  he  loves  to  (fie  in  other  climes  t 
And  who  but  such  can  realize  the  beauty  of  the  eastern 
blessing  ^Jlfay  you  die  among  your  kindred  r  But  the 
lone  hour  when  I  saw  a  brother's  ^rave  filling,  far  firom 
kindred  and  home,  claimed  not  now  Uie  tcnderest  thoughts, 
as  I  walked  through  the  home  of  these  young  consump- 
tives. It  was  at  midniffht,  when  I  last  stood  beside  a  sis* 
ter^s  grave.  How  do  fremember  it  I  It  was  but  the  last 
night  before  I  left  my  home  for  my  d  «♦  ^  iderings ;  and 
only  a  few  days  before,  that  sister  d  in  mv  arms 

as  she  breathed  her  last ;  and  aim  last  breath, 

convej  ed  from  lier  lips  her  farewell  i  s  a  wintry 
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grave !  And  over  it,  unlike  the  flowers  that  covered  these, 
the  snow  had  thrown  its  robe  of  white,  which  I  then 
thought  so  emblematical  of  the  purity  of  her  beautiful 
character  and  lovely  piety.  Who  can  tell  the  hallowed- 
ness  of  a  sister's  love,  until  he  feels  its  absence  ?  Who 
ever  shed  a  holier  tear,  than  falls  upon  a  sister's  grave  ? 

The  same  friend  who  accompanied  us  to  the  English 
burial  ground,  was  kind  enough  to  call  upon  me  the  last 
day  I  was  on  shore,  to  say,  that  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Donna  Senhora  Cabral  were  to  be  attended  that  afternoon, 
and  he  would  accompany  me  to  witness  a  Portuguese  bu- 
rial. This  lady  was  a  cousin  of  Count  Carvalhal,  lately 
deceased  himself,  who  was  deemed  the  wealthiest  fidalgo 
on  the  island,  if  not  the  richest  subject  of  the  king.  I  glad- 
ly availed  myself  of  the  invitation ;  but  by  mistaking  the 
church,  we  were  belated,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
cathedral  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony,  though  we  saw 
the  interment  of  the  body. 

The  ceremony  of  a  Portuguese  funeral,  however,  is  de- 
scribed to  be  (or,  at  least,  formerly  was)  much  as  follows. 
The  body  is  interred,  as  soon  as  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  decease.  It  is  borne  on  an  open  bier  to  the  place 
where  it  is  finally  to  be  deposited,  with  the  face  and  arms 
exposed,  and  attended  by  priest  and  friar,  chanting  a  fu- 
neral dirge.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  follow  next,  and 
the  line  of  the  procession  is  closed  by  a  motley  company 
of  beggars,  bearing  torch-lights.  With  the  body  a  quan- 
tity of  vinegar  and  lime  is  thrown  into  the  grave,  to  cause 
a  quicker  decay,  that  room  may  be  made  for  others. 
Their  churches  are  the  only  places  where  the  Catholics 
inter  their  dead,  and,  by  consequence,  the  space  for  these 
purposes  must  be  small.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
never  follow  the  departed  to  the  interment  It  would  he 
deemed,  in  the  sentiment  of  a  Portuguese,  as  highly  im- 
proper ;  and  the  widow  of  the  departed,  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, is  said  not  to  leave  her  house  for  twelve  months  aftei 
the  loss  of  her  husband. 

The  grave-men  were  adjusting  the  coffin  in  its  jpldiOi 
of  skulls  when  we  reached  the  cathedral,  and  persons  wh( 
had  attended  the  ceremonies  were  all  retired  from  the  build 
ing.     The  excavation  had  been  made  beneath  the  floor  o( 


one  of  the  nnall  Toonts  or  chapelit  -which  form  receasM 
from  the  main  part  of  the  <dmrch,  and  contain  each  an 
altar.     There  are  some  three  or  four  of  these  private  ^ 
diapels  with  tbar  aHara,  in  this  cdlegiate  church  of  Saint  4W 
Peter,  where  the  remains  of  this  ladv  were  interred. 

The  place  of  interment  was  indeed  "  the  {dace  of  akulls," 
fiir,  m  oigging  the  grave,  there  had  been  thrown  oot  wiUi 
the  earth  more  than  a  dozen  skulls  and  more  than  a  bushel 
of  bones,  which  we  perceived  iying  upon  the  consecrated 
dtttt,  now  {daced  in  its  heap  upon  the  noor  of  the  recess  of 
dte  altar.  And  as  we  lowea  within  the  ffrave,  we  saw 
that  its  ndes  were  nearly  lined  with  simimr  emUems  of 
oar  mortality  and  decay,  jutting  from  the  uneven  widls  of 
die  excavation.  How  maiy  slept  there  in  their  com- 
mii^ed  dust ! 

iGiowing  that  the  body  was  generally  exposed  before 
its  interment,  and  ftoding  ourselves  too  late  to  witness  the     M^ 
manner  of  its  attire,  my  friend,  in  Portuguese,  aAed  the 
persons  who  were  yet  adjtisting  the  coffin  in  its  place,  if  it     ^ 
were  admissible  to  open  it.   We  were  given  to  understand, 
that  if  we  would  give  thctn  money  it  should  be  done ;  and 
they  immediately  laid  the  lid  upoi>,  which  was  divided 
length^vise  in  the  dentre,  so  as  to  form  a  folding  lid,  on 
hinges.      The  sleeping  Donna,  un'^onscious  of  the  eyes 
which  gazed  not  irreverently,  but  with  pity  and  sorrow, 
lay  before  us,  robed  in  a  black  silk  drc^s,  and  lace  cap  and         j 
veil,  and  shoes  and  stockings.     The  coilin  was  of  common        I 
materials,  as  usual,  lined  inside  with  white,  and  outside        I 
with  black.     We  were  satisfied  when  we  had  lingered  a        } 
moment  over  this  sad  exhibition  of  the  last  end  of  mor- 
tality ;  when,  instead  of  immediately  reclosing  th&  folding 
lid,  the  sexton  placed  the  veil  doubly  over  the  face  of  the 
ilecpiiis  Donna,  and  shovelled  the  consecrated  dust,  min- 
ried  with  the  dust  of  her  ancestry,  around  and  over  hei 
nee  and  body,  as  she  lay  within  the  coffin.     This  seemed 
like  cruelty  to  me,  but  my  friend  assured  me  that  it  wae 
a  greater  honor  to  the  dead,  thus  to  fill  the  coffin  with  the 
hallowed  dust.     The  grave-men  then  reclosed  the  lid  and 
half  filled  the  grave,  when  they  took  the  skulls  and  many 
bones  and  replaced  them  in  the  c][cavation,^uid  complet- 
ed the  task  before  them,  where  the  mingled  ^Id^Jg  the 
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new-comer  would  rest,  until  another  claimant  for  a  plac9 
among  these  deep  reposers  should  again  lay  open  ibis^ 
crowded  home  of  the  dead. 

As  the  sexton  was  throwing  the  earth  into  the  coffin,  i^ 
was  asked  if  it  would  be  deemed  sacrilege  to  take  the  piec€ 
of  satin  riband,  attached  to  the  head-dress  of  the  uncon 
scious  Donna.  The  answer  was  immediately  given  to  the 
question  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  men,  as  he  severed  the 
riband  from  the  dress,  upon  which  my  friend,  as  he  folded 
it,  inscribed  with  his  pencil,^ 

"Donna  Senhora  Cabral,  died  and  interred  June  2d, 
1838 ;"  and  passed  it  to  me  as  a  memento  of  a  scene  so 
peculiar  and  solemn. 

We  left  the  grave  and  wandered  through  the  church, 
a  guide  being  at  my  elbow,  and  admitting  me  into  every 
recess.  As  I  was  about  leaving  the  church,  with  my  two 
companions,  I  perceived  a  priest  with  his  assistant,  (the 
latter  of  whom  was  standing  near  the  place  of  interment 
while  we  were  witnessing  the  covering  of  the  relics,)  in 
one  of  the  lesser  rooms  of  the  cathedral.  The  low  bow 
of  the  priest  invited  an  interview,  while  my  friends  were 
lingering  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  1  he  priest  was 
exceedingly  urbane,  and  invited  me  to  his  house.  Among 
other  things,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Don  Miguel,  in  Lisbon,  but  under  the  present  regime,  he 
was  the  tirst  collegiate  priest  of  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  I  left  him,  much  regretting  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  meet  him  again  that  1  might  gain 
various  information,  which  I  felt  assured  he  would  readily 
have  communicated,  and  wjiich,  to  myself,  at  least,  would 
have  been  highly  interesting.  He  wrote  his  name  and 
titles  in  a  neat  and  legible  liand  on  a  paper,  which  he 
handed  me  in  exchange  for  my  card. 

An  interesting  daughter  of  the  lady  whose  funeral  obse- 
quies we  attended,  is  now  in  England.  There  is  interest 
connected  with  her  story.  In  her  association  with  some 
of  her  English  friends,  her  mind  became  interested  on  the 
subject  of  the  Protestant  creed.  She  saw  that  some  things 
in  her  own  faith  were  greatly  erroneous.  But  if  she  be-; 
came  a  Protestant,  she  would  lose  her  cast ;  and  the  trial 
of  one  placed  in  her  circumstances,  probably,  can  only  b#^ 
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mown  by  those  who  have  been  aimilariy  situated.  Her 
English  friends  (how  judiciously  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge^ 
but  with  Protestants  there  is  sometimes  ncHsd  of  more  char- 
ity than  they  exercis^  insisted  that  it  was  her  duty»at 
once,  to  give  up  her  Catholic  creed  and  embrace  tl^irs. 
And  in  her  state  of  agitation,  still  believing  tlie  trudi  ^f 
much  that  was  the  hetreditary  religion  of  her  family,  and 
yet  perceiving  that  other  things  were  untenable,  ana»  per- 
naps,injudiciously  pressed  by  her  Protestant  associates,  she 
became  much  excited,  and  for  a  period,  her  mind  lost  its 
balance  in  the  delirium  of  her  emotions,  through  ill-judged 
and  contrary  counsels  of  friends*  She  however  regained 
her  reason ;  and  for  the  improvement  of  h^r  health,  or  for 
the  sake  of  accompanying  some  of  her  English  friends, 
she  is  now  visiting  England.  It  was  said  to  me,  by  the 
friend  who  narrated  these  circumstances,  that  the  mother, 
who  now  sleeps  so  low  and  lorn,  has  been  much  solicitous  *" 
for  her  daughter ;  and  that  this  anxiety  of  mind,  doubtless, 
has  contributed  to  hasten  the  sad  termination  of  the  mo-  ^ 
therms  life.  And  the  daughter — may  the  intelligence  be  « 
borne  gently  to  thine  ear,  and  the  support  which  heaven,  in 
its  sympathy,  alone  can  give,  yield  thee  tlie  consolations 
needed  for  early  orphanage.  Nought  but  thy  God  can 
meet  tlie  necessities  for  such  an  hour ;  and  his  friendship 
will  suffice  for  the  deepest  wo. 

THE   CURRAL. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  mountain  rides  out 
of  Funchal.  The  Curral  is  considered  one  of  the  chief 
lions  of  Madeira,  and  a  ride  to  this  deep  ravine,  so  desig- 
nated, is  a  matter  of  course  to  all  who  visit  the  island.  It 
is  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  by  a  circuit- 
(KB  and  winding  ascent  On  the  morning  fixed  upon  for 
the  excursion  from  the  ship,  seven  of  our  omcers,  including 
myself,  took  their  places  in  one  of  the  ship's  cutters,  and 
were  early  conveyed  to  the  landing  at  the  Loo-fort  Heie 
wc  found  horses  in  waiting,  from  which  the  gentlemen 
selected  each  his  trusty  steed,  while  I  despatched  a  man 
ibr  the  sure-footed  animal  which,  on  several  occasions,  I 
had  ridden,  and  now  preferred  for  his  known  speedt  ease. 
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and  safety.  The  officers  had  mounted  and  wens  on  their 
ascending  way,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Belcher, 
who  delayed  a  few  moments  to  accompany  myself,  know- 
ing that  we  should  soon  overhaul  the  cavalcade,  which 
had  struck  forward  in  full  speed  and  loud  tramp  of  thfir 
horses'  hoofs  over  the  paved  and  narrow  passage  that  led 
to  the  mountain  through  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  quinta  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 
But  a  few  moments  had  passed,  when  Antonio,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  had  before  served  me,  dashed  down  the  descent 
to  the  level  of  the  fort ;  and  with  his  amiable  smile,  which 
the  expectation  of  a  good  day's  bargain  rendered  even 
more  amiable,  led  forward  his  horse  for  me  to  mount,  and  at 
the  same  time  smoothing  his  hand  upon  the  well-groomed 
neck  of  the  animal,  added  with  great  confidence,  "Caval 
American  mointebom" — a  very  fine  American  horse — 
which  I  had  already  proved  to  be  true.  We  were  but  a 
moment  behind  our  friends,  but  we  found  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  shower  of  mists,  which  had  reached  them  before  our- 
selves, and  in  which  we  now,  together,  advanced  along  the 
mountain-way.  The  principal  excitement  alonff  the  road 
arose  from  the  narrowness  of  the  track,  which  led  along 
the  mountain,  and  winding  around  jutting  peaks,  which 
looked  down  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  deep  below  ;  to  the 
bottom  of  which,  in  many  places,  both  horse  and  rider 
would  pitch,  if  the  animal  should  make  a  single  false  step. 
The  day  wliich  we  had  selected  for  our  visit  to  this  deep 
ravine  among  the  mpuntains  was  very  unfavorable ;  but 
it  was  the  only  one  we  could  expect  to  have.  It  is  often 
the  case,  and  was  thus  every  day  while  we  were  lyin^  off 
Funchal,  that  the  mountain  is  capped  with  clouds  which 
roll  half  way  down  the  aslant,  wliile  the  sun  is  shininff 
within  tlie  city.  But  our  purpose  remained  unchangecC 
although  the  greatest  part  of  our  ride  to  the  mountain's 
highest  peaks,  was  through  showers  of  rain.  OccasionaUy 
the  sky  would  light  up,  as  the  mists  would  break  awaVi 
or  ho  seen  sailing  in  horizontal  strata  along  the  high  sides 
of  the  deep  ravines  far  above  us ;  while  we  were  winding 
along  the  narrow  path,  which  had  been  made  on  the  steep 
aslants.  These  appearances  of  tlie  clouds  themselvei 
were  an  object  of  curiosity,  occasionally  opening  abofC 
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00  and  ttzhilritiog  a  deep  blue  vault,  through  the  fleecy 
vista ;  '"wnile  beneath  us  lay  vast  chasms,  on  the  sides  of 
which  our  passage  was  now  leading  to  the  mightiest  of 
these  miffhty  openings,  which  exist  everywhere  through* 
out  theiwmd. 

As  our  ride  was  early,  we  met  many  of  the  peasantry 
descending  from  their  mountain  homes,  with  various  arti* 
des  uponUieir  heads,  which  they  were  bearing  to  the  city, 
as  the  firuits  of  their  toil  and  the  means  for  saining,  m 
eichange,  a  string  of  fish  or  bag  of  minto,  or  omer  article 
of  Ibod  or  little  luxury.  Again  we  would  catch,  in  pictur- 
esque relief  on  some  fiur-off  peak,  three  or  four  peasants, 
winding  alcmg  their  private  paths,  their  diminutive  forms 
describmg  themselves  in  outline  on  the  light  beyond  them. 
.  And  in  some  other  and  still  lower  positions,  with  a  chasm 
between  us,  we  now  and  ev^r  descried  the  shepherd  boys 
and  girls,  with  their  crook,  guarding  their  flocks  of  goats, 
or  more  generally  their  stock  of  a  small  and  beautiful 
breed  of  cattle,  feeding  on  the  green  herbage  that  coated 
the  steep  acclivities  everywhere.  The  constant  care  of 
the  peasant  is  needed  for  his  flock,  to  prevent  their  wan- 
dering down  declivities,  up  which  they  could  not  a^ain 
ascend ;  and  to  keep  them  within  the  range  which  sliall 
enable  them  to  direct  their  w^ay  back  to  their  mountain 
shantces  before  night ;  for  every  step  here,  when  the  deep 
shades  of  the  ravines  have  spread  themselves,  would  be  the 
step  of  death,  as  it  launched  the  bewildered  straggler 
thousands  of  feet*lfrlow. 

Having  urged  on  our  course  by  the  narrow  path  that 
wound  along  the  sides  and  projecting  peaks  of  the  ravines, 
leading  up  and  still  up  the  steep  acclivities  at  angles  of 
ascent,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  make  it  appear  impossible 
to  rise  them,  and  which  the  horses  only  accomplished  by 
starting  upon  the  full  spring  before  they  reached  the  steep- 
est aslants,  we  finally  came,  and  suddenly,  upon  the  full 
view  of  the  deep  ravine,  which  constitutes  the  famous 
Curral  of  the  island  of  Madciri.  It  is  IGOO  feet  deep  from 
the  point  at  which  we  were  standing ;  .ind  the  dark  sides 
of  the  ravhie  raise  their  sublime  bulwarks  until  tlieyare 
lost  in  tlie  clouds  yet  above  us.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
imvine  runs  a  blue  foaming  current,  dashing  on  its  way 
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and  no  wider,  as  seen  from  the  elevated  position  at  which 
we  stood,  than  the  riband  on  a  lady's  hat  A  chapel, 
occupied  by  a  solitary  monk,  is  situated  on  the  flats  below ; 
and  the  day  after  our  visit,  two  officers  who  sought  the 
same  position,  spied  the  "  pilgrim's  flag"  flying  from  its 
walls,  as  an  invitation  for  the  strangers  to  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  done 
this  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but  the  road  was  slippery,  and 
no  persuasion  nor  money  would  tempt  my  Antonio  to  allow 
his  horse  to  proceed.  We  therefore  ascended  on  foot  to 
a  high  peak,  which  gave  a  better  view  of  the  deep  below, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  ravine.  This  deep  hollow  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  is  deemed  to  be  an  extinct  crater  of 
a  volcano.  We  gazed  into  it,  and  marked  the  vineyards 
that  occupied  the  cultivated  grounds  around  the  solitary 
church  and  the  vine-clad  peaks,  and  everywhere  on  the 
sides  of  the  ravine.  The  blue  deep  was  seen  at  the  west, 
roiling  its  high  surges  far  ofi*  at  sea ;  and  as  I  gazed  from 
this  elevated  point,  no  sound  was  heard  aroimd,  nor  life, 
to-day,  could  be  seen,  and  nature  slept  in  her  sublime  soli- 
tu4e.  A  single  bird,  true,  I  should  not  forget,  was  sailing 
over  the  far-down  depths,  careless  of  the  learful  vacancy 
of  the  chasm  beneath  him  ;  andiugher  and  still  higher  he 
edged  up  his  flight,  by  the  graceful  slant  of  his  wide-spread 
wing,  until  he  scaled  above  us,  and  hung  in  mid-air,  over 
our  right,  when  he  was  finally  lost  in  the  clouds  that  rolled 
their  mists  above  us.  It  was  the  Manto ;  but  I  thought 
of  our  own  bird  of  our  own  republic^at  looks  with  an 
imdimmed  eye  on  the  sijq  ;  and  decks,  as  an  emblem  of 
elevated  beai'inff,  the  proud  flag  that  waves  over  America's 
fair  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free.  It  takes  but  trifles  to 
Dear  back  to  one's  native  land  the  heart  that  loves  its  home. 
The  manto's  wing,  or  the  canary's  song,  or  music  from  the 
guitar's  string,  can  call  us  away  from  foreign  loves ;  aid 
with  an  instant  spell  transport  us  from  isle  and  over  ocean, 
to  the  land  and  the  home  most  dear. 

Our  caterer,  who  accompanied  us,  mindful  of  the  effect 
of  a  ramble  and  a  ride  on  the  appetite  of  healthy  men,  had 
amply  provided  for  its  calls  in  the  contents  of  a  poucli^ 
which  one  of  our  burroqueros,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tail  of  the  horse  to  which  he  clung  on  our  steepest  asoenti^ 
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bore  to  the  Curral.  We  lunched ;  and  remounting  our 
horses,  were  on  our  return  again  ;  with  more  solicitude  in 
descending  the  declivities  than  we  had  experienced  when 
rising  their  steeps.  But  we  kept  on  our  way,  often  with 
great  speed,  and  to  the  no  little  excitement  of  some  of  the 
party  with  variable  nerves.  The  rains  had  rendered  the 
pjilh  slippery ;  and  when  we  were  half  way  on  oiur  return, 
and  descending  one  of  the  clayey  steeps,  my  eye  suddenly 
rested  on  a  horse  prostrate  in  the  path,  and  his  rider.  Lieu- 
tenant W.,  quite  composedly,  on  foot,  pursuing  his  way, 
ahead  of  him.  The  horse,  which  had  jfallen,  and  which  I 
had  supposed  already  dead  from  the  position  in  which  he 
lay,  with  his  head  downwards,  soon  rose  again,  with  the 
burroquero  at  his  side.  Had  the  horse  fallen  thus  at  some 
other  points  of  the  road,  both  himself  and  the  rider  must 
have  launched  a  thousands  feet  into  the  deep  below, 
bstances  of  horses  pitching  frbm  the  narrow  path  have 
frequently  been  known,  but  the  riders  most  generally  have 
managed  to  escape,  before  the  hdrses  have  taken  their 
plunge.  A  gentleman  assured  me,  that  a  friend  of  his,  on 
the  same  route,  had  been  thrown  off  a  precipice,  of  fift€|pn 
feet  in  height ;  but  the  ravine  bulging  out  at  this  point  below 
the  path,  saved  horse  and  rider  from  the  fearful  destruction 
that  would  otherwise  have  met  them  in  their  tumble  of  a 
thousand  feet  in  per{>endicular  descent.  When  the  burro- 
quero, however,  had  regained  the  path,  he  seemed  to 
insist  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the  spirited  steed  to  the 
good  opinion  of  his  rider,  by  saying,  with  the  greatest  assu- 
rance, ^  Very  good  horse,  master,  Mointehom,  killed  only 
two  men."  This  last  expression  may  be  a  little  Hke 
**  romancing r  to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  our  young 
gentlemen,  who  greatly  dislikes  over-coloring  in  descrip- 
tions :  but  the  danger  is  not  inconsiderable,  to  anv  one  who 
rides  over  this  passage  of  the  mountain,  to  the  Cun'al ;  and 
in  one  instance,  my  Antonio  seized  the  reins  of  my  horse, 
led  on  another  occasion  seemed  to  deem  me  too  adventu- 
rous. I  thought  of  the  remark,  that  the  oldest  sailors  are 
jr-nerally  the  most  timid  navigators,  as  they  are  aware  of 
th**  real  dangers  that  may  be  encountered.  And  here, 
ALt'»nio  loved  his  caval  American  mointebom,  and  wafl 
aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his  very  good  American 
horse  was  exposed. 
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We  had  now  descended  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lesser 
ravine?,  on  our  return.  The  other  officers  had  advanced 
some  distance,  while  I  lingered  a  moment  behind  them, 
as  they  passed  a  group  of  peasants,  beside  a  mountain- 
'  * ti'eam.  The  young  women  were  more  than  usually  neat 
in  their  attire,  and  seemed  as  pleased  with  the  costume  of 
the  officers  as  the  officers  were  interested  in  theirs.  I 
asked  the  peasants  if  they  could  give  me  a  drink  from  the 
pure  stream,  which  was  gurgling  most  refreshingly  over 
the  pebbles  and  through  the  green  yam-leaves,  at  this 
hour,  when  the  sun  again  made  his  appearance  with  his 
uncomfortable  heat,  as  we  were  reaching  ^he  lower  posi- 
tions of  the  mountain.  These  mountain-nymphs  seemed 
somewhat  in  a  dilemma  at  first,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  should  meet  my  request ;  but  a  woman  for- 
ever, when  a  dilemma  is  to  be  relieved.  One  of  the 
peasant  girls  flew  up  a  path,  to  a  small  patch  of  yams, 
and  plucked  a  large  leaf,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the 
little  streamlet  again  ;  and  with  a  twist  of  the  leaf  formed 
a  leaf-cup.  Dipping  it  in  the  stream,  she  presented  it  to 
my  lip,  to  the  very  considerable  amusement  of  herself  and 
the  laughing  group,  while  I  sipped  the  limpid  water  from 
the  extempore  cup  of  the  yam-leaf.  I  knew  that  a  Por- 
tuguese peasant  was  ever  ready  to  receive  a  coynpensation 
for  every  little  favor,  and  I  dropped  a  silver* piece  into 
her  hand,  and  started  my  horse  again  on  his  way ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  money  gave  motion  to  the  whole  group 
after  me.  As  a  matter  of  amusement,  I  scattered  my 
small  pieces  of  coin  along  the  path,  desiring  to  observe 
the  peculiarities  of  these  mountaineers ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  although  I  kept  my  horse  in  a  trot,  the  group 
of  boys  and  girls  was  every  half  minute  augmented,  until 
I  had  quite  a  small  squadron  crying  after  me  in  most  per- 
suasive tones  of  voice,  and  putting  forth  the  utmost 
strength  of  limb  to  reach  me,  as  I  occasionally  held  taught 
the  rein  of  my  horse  and  suffered  the  augmenting  troop 
to  come  up.  "  For  sua  suade,"  exclaimed  the  foremost 
boy,  who  had  already  gotten  his  portion,  and  had  advanced 
as  near  as  my  threatening  stick  would  allow  him, "  fiw 
the  sake  of  your  salvation,"  with  his  hands  in  the  most 
entreating  attitude ;  and  soon  the  rest  would  hasteu  forward 
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for  an  additional  supply.  Importunate  from  the  encoura^ 
ment  they  had  already  met  with,  as  I  attempted  to  increase 
the  speed  of  my  horse,  the  largest  boy  succeeded  in  seiz- 
ing the  reins  of  the  animal,  and  one  further  retrograde  step 
would  have  landed  myself  and  horse  in  the  deep  belowJ-^L 
I  raised  my  whip,  and  the  boy  dropped  the  reins  ;  and  I  f| 
a  voided  another  pause  until  I  had  reached  a  part  of  the  . 
path  where  there  wus  a  wider  space,  when  I  once  more 
sufiered  the  still  increasing  number  to  come  up  with  me, 
and  scattered  among  them  all  the  small  change  I  possessed, 
and  soon  regained  my  associates  in  the  advance. 

Throughout  the  city  of  Funchal,  and  along  every  road, 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, ask  you  "  por  sua  suade,"  for  alms  ;  and  if  you  pass 
them  unanswered,  and  a  group  happen  to  be  near,  a  gen- 
eral smile  awakes  upon  their  young  faces,  which  are  sacl 
and  only  then  fictitiously,  when  they  seek  for  a  donation. 
Formerly,  before  the  Franciscans  were  exiled,  there  were 
a  vast  number  of  beggars  in  the  island.  Now  very  few 
are  seen,  and  only  among  the  children.  But  there  seems 
tu  be  not  the  least  sense  of  shame  or  degradation  con- 
nectt*<l  with  their  fK^tition  lor  alms. 

Tlie  pt^asantry  of  the  island  apj^ear  to  be,  comparatively, 
a  happy  people.  They  cultivate  the  land,  and  give  the 
proprietor  one  half  the  produce,  liberally  dividing  the  va- 
rious articles  they  raise,  even  to  the  head  of  a  cabbage. 
From  the  mountains  they  also  gather  billits  of  wood,  and 
bundles  of  tlowerini;  broom,  which,  when  drv,  answers 
for  oven  wood.  They  receive  from  nine  to  eighteen  cents 
for  the  quantity  they  can  carry  upon  their  heads.  One 
half  of  this  goes  to  the  ))roprictor,  from  whose  land  the 
material  is  irathered.  The  same  division  takes  place  in 
the  t:ra{x\s.  vegetables,  poultry,  and  the  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle.  The  jx?asant  who  occu- 
pies? the  land  on  these  conditions,  leaves  his  title  to  his 
chiMp-n,  who  cultivate  the  soil  on  the  same  condition  as 
the  lather  before  them. 

We  returned  in  safety  to  the  ship,  regretting  that  the 
day  had  not  been  more  favorable  for  our  ride  and  obser- 
vation, and  particularly,  that  we  could  not  descend  to 
the-  bottom  of  the  Curral.     But  the  passage  along  the 
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self  on  a  seat,  or  reclines  as  she  chooses ;  and  if  she  pleasci 
she  draws  a  curtain,  which  is  thrown  over  the  pole,  so  that  it 
may  entirely  conceal  her  person  within,  or  only  partially, 
so  as  to  defend  from  the  sun  or  rain,  while  the  passers-by 
and  the  lady  may  recognise  each  other.  When  crossing 
the  mountains  or  performing  any  distance  from  FunchaJ, 
a  hammock  is  slung  to  the  pole  instead  of  the  palanquin, 
being  more  convenient  both  for  the  person  carried,  and 
those  who  bear  the  traveller.  The  facility  and  strength 
which  the  peasantry  manifest  in  ascending  the  mountains 
with  such  a  burden,  is  surprising.  The  peasantry  are  a 
hardy  race,  and  perfectly  courteous.  Their  ease  in  salut- 
ing the  stranger  would  do  credit  to  men  who  pride  them- 
selves on  much  better  breeding.  They  wear  a  small  cap 
upon  their  head,  terminating  in  a  peak.  Their  trousers 
are  gathered  tight  below  the  knee,  leaving  the  calf  of  the 
leg  and  foot  bare,  unless  a  boot  of  goat-skin  decorates  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  A  jacket  and  shirt  complete  the 
dress.  The  peasant  women  wear  a  short  petticoat,  a 
bodice,  and  a  shawl,  with  a  cap  of  blue  broadcloth  lined 
with  red,  similar  to  the  men's.  The  cloth  from  which  they 
usually  make  their  garments,  is  a  homespun  linen.  The 
frock  or  petticoat  of  the  women  is  sometimes  a  striped 
material  of  yellow  and  red.  The  peasants  invariably 
salute  the  stranger,  by  raising  the  cap,  and  the  men  never 
pass  a  peasant  woman  of  their  own  class,  without  doing 
the  same.  On  our  way  to  the  Curral,  we  passed  not  a 
single  peasant  who  did  not  make  this  courteous  demonstra- 
tion  ol  his  polite  and  easy  manners. 

The  stranger  will  be  struck  apd  pleased  with  the  malt- 
ed ease  and  courtesy  of  the  Portuguese  at  Madeira,  in  its 
society  of  every  grade.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  English  society  are  a  good  deal  distinct.  I  know 
r  ^not  that  there  are  any  jealousies  existing  between  them. 
But  I  should  attribute  the  circumstance  to  the  fact,  that 
the  English  families  are  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  so- 
ciety of  their  own,  and  but  few  Portuguese  women  speak 
the  English  with  ease ;  nor  are  there  many  English 
women  who  readily  converse  in  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  gentlemen,  however,  more  generally,  speak  the  two 
languages  of  the  island. 
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On  ow  uriTal  at  .Muiltrira,  aiiione  other  vessels,  we 
found  an  Eiij^ah}[achl.  It  lias  excited  some  interest  Irum 
"*        '  '        B  thai  n   hi.lv  witTirniiDds  it.  who  is  thus 


«  seeking  her  health  up^n  i!i<''l>ill<>v\-.  She  Is  ilie  uif''  of 
ColH.  Herrtory,  a. -n>],  Im,  h.T-'.n:  i-,  rhiU  lur  hus- 
band bad  purchased  and  fitted  up  the  boat,  with  the  inton* 
tioD  of  accompanying  hia  wife  to  sea.  But  on  the  eve  of 
their  sailing,  be  was  promoted  to  a  cominaiid  in  tho  Guards, 
which  was  deemed  a  matter  of  sufiiciont  interest  to  the 
husband,  to  decide  him  not  to  accompnny  his  lady  on 
the  propoaed  vovage.  The  altematv^'  wns,  ihut  iiis  wife 
must  remain  at  home, or  consult  herln  ^jIiIi  \-\  > m^  nuL'on 

fao* course,  unattended  byber  husbaiKl,  >■.  iIk-  I: '<[<  s  ic- 

commended.  She  did  not  hesitate,  however  singular  it 
might  be  deemed  by  the  world,  to  give  her  health  me  first 
eonnderatioa,  according  to  their  original  {dan.  With  her 
aervant,  pilot  and  crew,  she  Has  consequently  been  [Nirsu- 
mg  her  track  on  the  ocean.     She  dares 

"The  wild  raging  sea," 
with  all  the  composure  of  a  rear-admiral,  and  daily  imfolds 
her  sails  to  the  evening  breeze,  and  dashes  out  into  the 
offing  over  the  blue  surges,  in  her  beautiiiil  little  bark, 
bounding  upon  the  sea-billow  as  light  and  securely  as  a 
swan,  rippled  on  the  waves  of  a  home-stream. 

She  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  Columbia  this  even- 
ing, while  her  band  was  playing  "  Yankee-doodle,"  and 
her  crew,  composed  of  some  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
were  dancing  on  t)ie  dcck^  tip-toe  glee,  to  our  national 
air.  Mrs.  il.  was  sitting  iffher  usual  place  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  a  young  friend  lounging  comfortably  near  her, 
and  her  pilot  standing  near  the  steersman  to  guide  the 
bark.  Our  officer  of  the  deck  touched  his  cap  as  the  yacht  ^-f 
glided  by ;  and  laughingly  said,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
tea-table  a  few  moments  since,  "  I  was  about  to  call  youto>' 
witness  a  scene,  but  was  rathertoo  busy  just  atthe  momen.  ** 
The  particulars  above  we  knew,  having  heard  the  musife 
of  the  yacht  as  she  passed.  The  Lieutenant,  who  has  a 
nice  perception  both  of  fitness  and  the  ridiculous,  continued, 
'  I  thought  our  band  was  rather  too  small  in  its  numerical 
constitution  to  return  the  compliment,  and  being  just  Aady 
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to  send  down  the  royal  yards,  the  music  beat  the  call,  and 
away  came  the  pennant,  ensign,  and  royal  yards ,  and  as 
the  yacht  rounded  about  the  frigate's  bow,  we  rolled  off 
in  fine  style."  A  very  clever  thing,  was  the  response, 
with  a  simultaneous  pea-  of  approbation  from  the  mess. 

A   LEGEND    OF   THE    MADEIRAS. 

There  is  a  pretty  legend  connected  with  the  first  Jis- 
covery  of  Madeira,  if  I  may  so  call  a  romantic  narrative, 
which  has  been  embodied,  as  dignified  history,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Cadeyro,  who  is  considered  by  the  Portuguese 
one  of  their  historians  of  the  first  rank.  The  incident  is 
laid  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.  of  England  and  Don  John 
the  First  of  Portugal. 

An  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Robert  Machin 
became  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  noble  family,  by  the 
name  of  Anna  D'Arfet.  Her  beauty,  accomplishments, 
and  endowments,  of  course,  were  equal  to  her  birth,  and 
her  fortune  large.  She  reciprocated  the  attachment  of 
Machin ;  but  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  lady's 
family,  the  parents  forbade  the  union  of  the  two  lovers. 
To  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  desires  of  Anna 
D'Arfetand  Robert  Machin — as  the  young  heroine  thought 
virtue  and  noble  qualities  of  more  value  than  antiquity  or 
elevation  of  family — the  parents  compelled  their  daughter 
to  accept  the  offers  of  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  who  was, 
however,  the  object  of  her  great  aversion.  And  to  render 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  the  noble  lord  more  certain 
of  accomplishment,  a  warrant  was  obtained  from  the  king, 
on  some  pretext,  by  which  Machin  was  retained  in  prison 
imtil  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Anna 
D'Arfet  and  the  noble  suitor.  The  bride  was  immediately 
conveyed,  by  her  husband,  to  one  of  his  country  estates,  near 
Bristol,  where  she  became  the  inmate  of  a  strong  castle 
It  being  supposed  that  the  lady  was  now  successfully 
secured  from  forming  a  connection,  which  her  friends 
deemed  would  have  been  dishonorable  to  the  dignity  of 
their  family,  Machin  was  suffered  to  leave  his  prison* 
But  the  lover,  on  hearing  the  intelligence  of  the  marriagei 
first  gave  himself  up  to  despair ;  then,  impelled  by  mgt 
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and  rcvciific,  he  dftiTinJted,  if  possible,  to  rescue  the  ob-         ' 
K-ct  of  his  love  froui  a  position  he  liail  every  reasou  to  b&-       4 
Lkvc  lo  be  n  slate  of  cxireme  wretchednesa  to  her,  and  to     *  \ 
which  she  had  bocn  rcJuced  by  acta  of  the  greatest  crucl- 
tv.     Hv  hod  Ins  fri<rudi>,  who  all  pledged  their  devotion 
fur  executing  his  plaas.     He  soughl  her  castle — communi* 
Cfltcd,  by  stratagem,  his  prcsciico  and  purposes,  if  slw 
would  coD!U-Qt  to  accompany  iiim — and  having  a  small 
vessel  nircndy  mouncd,  he  gained  her  consent ;  and  the 
lov(-n  were  soon  together  to  their  bark,  making  thctr  way, 
as  they  supposed,  successfully  to  the  coast  of  France, 
But  till!  winds  arising,  they  were  driven  far  out  to  sea; 
and  bewildered,  as  they  had  no  experienced  pilot  on  board, 
Ihry  mif<M-d  (heir  intended   port ;  and  when   nearly  ex- 
h  ■■.-*.  il   I'.'i:!   j.-ti:''--,    .f'' \-  '    'i;/  M,.fr'-''ii  .lays  at  sea,         i 
:  ■■■,'■  .li-innce,  which,         | 

r  ■      '    .    ■.  ■■..■!  .Lirr  approach,         | 

tbey  discovered,  to  their  inexpressible  relief)  to  M  land, 
Ab  tbey  aeared  the  high  b  luiTs,  the  land  presented  the  beau* 
tiful  appearance  of  green  luxuriance ;  and  birds,  with  white 
and  yellow  plumage,  lighted  upon  their  vessel.     And  yet, 
while  I  was  on  the  island,  a  single  canary  and  a  solitary 
manlo,  were  the  only  two  birds  which  met  my  eye,  in 
my  different  rides  and  rambles.     iBut  the  age  of  which 
wc  are  speaking,  of  Anna  D'Arfet  and  Robert  Machin, 
were  days  of  adventure,  and  love,  and  beautiful  birds.        ^ 
The  sea  was  tranquil,  as  they  came  still  nearer  the  island,      M 
and  before  them  was  exhibited  a  scene  of  enchantment         W 
The  boat  was  launched,  and  the  party  examined  the     1 
point  which  had  attracted  their  attention  for  its  beauty.      \ 
The  report  of  the  boat's  crew  was  so  favorable  aa  to  lead 
the  distressed  lovers  to  hope  that  they  had,  at  least  for  a      ^ 
time,  obtained  a  haven  of  repose,  refreshment,  and  secu- 
rity.    Fruits  of  various  kinds,  indigAious  to  the  island,  met  f 
their  eye  and  gratified  their  taste ;  and  the  honey  found         ' 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  possessed  the  flavor  of  violelC 
The  trees  were  immense  ;  and  the  forests,  undisturbe^in 
the  quiet  of  unrecorded  years,  dismayed  their  verdant 
and  massive  canopies  of  foliage.     This  may  not  be  im-. 
probable,  though  tne  island  now  is  almost  entirely  destt> 
ime  of  forest  trees.     I  saw  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  old 
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monarchs  of  the  isle,  measuring  more  than  thirty  feet  in 
circumference,  which  still  lingered  in  its  leafless  dignity, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Til. 

Machin  and  Anna  D'Arfet,  with  some  of  their  follow- 
tjrs,  left  the  ship,  and  landed  at  the  spot  which  had  attract- 
ed their  gaze  for  its  loveliness,  and  where  they  were  anti- 
cipating that  they  should  enjoy  the  delights  of  security,  as 
chey  calmed  their  minds,  after  the  perils  of  the  tempestuous 
voyage.  But  their  peace  was  d(?stined  not  long  to  con- 
tinue. A  storm  was  borne  over  the  ocean ;  and  the  ill- 
anchored  vessel,  which,  under  any  circumstances  of  moor- 
ing, could  hardly  have  withstood  the  rolling  of  the  open 
roadstead,  was  forced  to  put  to  sea,  while  nothing  of  ne- 
cessity or  accommodation  had  been  conveyed  from  the 
vessel  to  the  shore.  The  vessel,  at  length,  was  lost  to  the 
anxious  gazdrs  on  the  shore.  The  shock  of  thisnaw  cala- 
mity overpowered  the  already  prostrated  system  of  the 
young  sufferer,  and  her  form  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of 
her  dejected  spirits  and  increasing  misfortunes.  The 
spirit  of  the  lovely  Anna  D'Arfet  could  no  longer  support 
the  multiplied  distresses  of  her  situation,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  expired,  in  the  arms  of  her  devoted  and  distract- 
ed lover. 

Aware  that  he  co  jld  but  a  little  while  survive  the  loss, 
which  had  thus  overwhelmed  him  and  made  life  to  him  of 
no  longer  desire,  Machin  spent  the  few  succeeding  days 
in  erecting  a  memorial,  to  perpetuate  the  story  of  the 
fidelity,  the  afiection,  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  loves. 
And  as  he  was  breathing  almost  his  last  respiration,  he 
entreated  his  followers,  that  his  own  remafis  might  be  in- 
terred in  the  bosom  of  the  same  grave  with  his  beloved 
Anna.     The  request  of  Machin  was  religiously  complied 
with,  and  the  bodies  of  the  lovers  slept  together  at  th^,, ; 
foot  of  an  erected  altar,  beneath  the  overhanging  boughtt^ 
of  a  wide-spreading  tree,  against  the  stupendous  stem  of^ 
which  a  cedar  cross  was  placed,  which  seems  to  have  ^ 
been  venerated  in  the  changes  of  time,  as  it  yet  occupies  \ 
its  original  position,  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  passer*  j 
by,  while  he  reads  the  story  of  Robert  Machin  and  Anna 
D'Arfet.     Thus  terminated  the  sad  tale  of  these  two  uii* 
fortunate  lovers.     And  thus,  and 


i 
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*Fur  fiom  their  own,  fheir  nrntive  land  they  dept; 
No  iHtying  kindred  o'er  their  relics  wept ! 
Haoeira's  earth  enshrined  the  hapless  pair. 
The  first  who  lived,  who  loved,  who  perished  there." 

On  the  memorial,  however,  which  Machin  haa  eft  to 
perpetuate  the  afiecting  tale  of  his  own  and  his  loved 
one  8  fate,  was  a  request  that  i(  at  any  Aiture  perkid,  a 
colony  should  be  planted  upon  the  island  by  Christians, 
they  would  erect  on  the  spot  a  church,  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  Redeemer  of  mankmd.  The  jnpus  request  of  the 
dying  lover  has  been  complied  with ;  and  a  church,  dedi- 
cated as  desired,  now  occupies  the  memorable  spot 

After  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  distr^»ed  followera 
of  Machin  left  the  island,  whether  in  the  boat  which  they 
had  preserved,  or  in  a  larger  craft  which  they  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  is  not  said ;  and  they  made  the  Afri- 
can coast,  which  lies  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
island  of  Madeira.  They  were  captured  by  the  Barbarv 
powers  and  carried  to  Mx)rocco,  where  they  fell  in  with 
their  old  companions,  who  had  been  driven  on  the  same 
shores  and  lost  their  vessel.  While  they  were  all  confined 
in  slavery,  the  topic  of  their  adventures  was  often  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  all  of  which  Juan  de  Morales, 
a  Spaniard,  was  particular  in  observing,  and  treasuring 
in  his  memory.  He  questioned  them  about  the  island, 
and  all  particulars  which  he  deemed  of  interest  as  to  its 
kicality,  beautv,  and  worth.  With  this  information 
lie  was  soon  afterwards  ransomed,  by  the  particular  in- 
tervention of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  while  returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into 
Lisbon  by  Joao  Gonsalves  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  naviga-. 
tor,  to  whom  he  narrated  the  particulars,  which  he  had 

E lined  from  the  party  of  English,  who  had  been  his  fel- 
w  prisoners  at  Morocco. 

Zar:Of  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  communi- 
cated tnc  intelligence  which  he  had  gained  from  the  Span- 
iard to  the  Infant  Henry  of  Portugal,  whose  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  The  Prince 
Henry  submitted  the  information  to  his  brother,  Don 
John,  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  immediately  ordered  a 
thin  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  Zarco,  who  undertook* 
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without  delay,  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  which 
they  had  gained  this  account  He  sailed  on  the  first  of 
June,  1419,  and  reached  Porto  Santo,  which  had  been 
discovered  a  few  years  before,  and  was  held  by  the  Pur- 
guese.  He  made  a  short  stay.  The  inhabitants  inform- 
ed him  that  off  at  the  westward,  a  dark  stupendous  object 
was  always  seen,  which  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  but 
which  they  had  never  approached  from  its  dismal  appear- 
ance, and  which,  with  the  superstitious  apprehensions  of 
the  age,  they  regarded  as  the  haunt  of  demons  and  evil 
spirits.  The  adventurous  navigator  having  seen  too  ma- 
ny dangers  to  be  alarmed  by  this  representation  of  the 
supposed  residence  of  evil  genii,  set  off  on  his  course,  and 
soon  made  the  island  for  which  he  steered ;  and  as  he  gained 
a  nearer  view  of  the  dark  object  as  it  first  presented  itself 
to  the  sight,  he  thought  the  lightsome  beauty  of  Its  green 
sides,  more  nearly  than  any  other  known  land,  realized  the 
fancy  of  a  region  of  fairies,  and  a  scene  of  the  golden  age. 

At  the  bay  they  first  entered,  Zarco  sent  one  of  his 
followers  on  shore  to  make  what  discoveries  might  pre- 
sent themselves.  He  landed  at  the  very  spot  Av^ich  the 
English  voyagers  had  but  lately  occupied.  They  soon 
traced  their  way  to  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  lov- 
ers were  interred.  The  altar  and  the  cross  with  the 
inscription  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  spot,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  Machin, 
received  the  name  of  Machico,  w^hich  it  still  retains. 

The  company  luiving  returned  to  the  ship  with  their  in- 
teresting report  to  Zarco,  he,  accompanied  by  two  priests, 
went  on  shore,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  2d  of  July,  1419, 
made  a  pious  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  two  lovers.     The 
ceremonial  of  thanksgiving  for  the  discovery  of  the  island 
was  performed,  and  lormal  possession  of  the  same,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  was  taken,  to  whose  domin^ 
ions  the  island  has  ever  since  been  attached.     Thcj  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  was 
then  said  at  the  sepulchre,  and  the  ceremonies  concluded 
by  laying  the  first  corner-stone  of  the  church,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  request  of  Machin,  was  dedicated  to  th( 
Redeemer  of   the  world,  and  subsequently  the   edifia 
was  completed,  by  the  materials  from  the  tree  that  shel 
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toed,  daring  tbdr  rarideiice  on  tte  klittd,  theJbQow^iv 
of  the  deroted  Macbin  and  Anna  ly Affet  ThepaTement 
of  the  CQOtr  was  intenected  with  the  bones  af  die  unfor- 
tonate  hrern^  whose  story  has  senred  to  i^kl  romance  to 
this  green  isle  of  the  ocean,  and  which  history  has  digni- 
fied by  reneatingt  with  how  much  truth  we  stop  oot  to  io- 
qidre^  and  care  not  particolarly  to  know.  Ikit  we  do 
fcnowt  that  nawhere  dae  could  the  unfinrtunato  Mad& 
and  tfie  lovely  Anna  d*Arfet  have  found  a  sweeterqpol 
to  repose  their  mingled  dust»  until  it  awali»  anin  for  the 
ever-green  vouth  m  ever-blooming  years.  So  ends  the 
l^ffiM  of  Madmi  and  Anna  d* Arfet 

Zarco  found  the  island  so  thicUy  coated  with  imaiense 
fi»est  trees*  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Madeira,  orMa^ 
iarUf  which  signifies  thb  isls  of  wood.  Proceeding  sti& 
farther  ^ong  to  the  west  he  came  to  an  open  tey,  wUch 
itodeemed  to  be  the  most  favorable  mte  for  thecapitido^ 
the  island.  As  the  spot  was  remarkaUe  fof  its  hoge 
quantities  of  fennel,  which  is  F^Lnchal  in  the  Portn^[uese 
fam^age,  he  gave  this  name  to  the  location  from  this  bo- 
tamcal  association,  which  has  been  retained  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Slarco  transmitted  his  favorable  reports  to  the  kinff ;  and 
Madeira  having  become  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  domin- 
ions, Joao  GoDsalves  Zarco  was  justly  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  island.    The  king  also  dignified  Zarco 
with  the  rank  of  nobility.     And  that  he  might  add  ii      >r 
tance  to  these  his  newly  acquired  possessions,  Don  j< 
sent  three  young  noblemen  from  tiis  palace  to  espo 
the  three  daughters  of  Zarco,  whom  the  king  had  endow- 
ed with  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  island ;  and  firom  these, 
it    is    said,   the   principal   families  of  Madeira  are  de- 
scended. 

The  island  of  Madeira  has  been  known  to  Americans 
principally  for  its  wines ;  and  in  former  years,  on  account 
of  the  quantities  of  bread-stufls  which  were  imported  in- 
to the  island  from  the  United  States.  In  later  years  the 
number  of  vessels  arriving  here  from  the  United  States 
has  diminished ;  while  it  is  still  a  matter  of  some  interest 
h  our  commerce. 

The  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  m  the  hands  of  the 
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English  merchants,  who  have  their  permanent  residences 
on  the  island,  with  their  families. 

THE    GRAPE,    AND    MODE    OF    MAKING    WINE. 

The  following  particulars  in  connection  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  the  manner  of  securing  its  product, 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  given,  in  substance,  in  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Bowditch.  The  best  kind  of  grapes  for 
making  wine  are  the  Bual,  Sercial,  Verdelha,  Negro 
Mole,  and  Malvasia.  They  are  said  not  to  be  palatable, 
as  eating  fruit  The  vines  are  propagated  bv  cuttings^ 
which  are  planted  in  trenches*  The  usual  mode  of  train- 
ing the  vines  is  on  trellises,  made  of  common  cane,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  com- 
mencement of  gathering  the  grapes  Tor  pressing  is  early 
in  September.  The  grapes  are  first  trodden  by  the  feet, 
in  a  trough  made  of  wood,  or  excavated  in  the  rocks; 
and  the  first  juice,  thus  expressed,  is  distinguished  as  the 
vinho  da  Jlor,  The  bruised  grapes  are  then  collected 
within  the  coils  of  a  thick  rope,  made  of  the  twisted 
shoots  of  the  vine,  and  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  press 
for  the  second  quality,  called  must.  This  is  mixed,  usual- 
ly, with  the  vinho  da  Jlor,  and  transferred  the  same  day 
into  casks  to  ferment.  The  rapidity  of  the  fermentation 
depends  partly  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and  also  on 
the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grape.  The  more  violent 
action  commonly  ceases  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  continues, to  go  on, 
particularly  in  the  richer  qualities  of  vines.  The  liquor^ 
are  clarified  by  a  kind  of  gipsum,  brought  chiefly  from 
Spain.  This  is  the  last  process  of  the  operation.  Neai 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  wine  is  racked  from  the  lees. 

In  tl  e  case  of  the  Tin  to  wine  made  of  the  black  grapes, 
(negro  mole,)  the  grapes  undergo  only  one  pressure  from 
the  lever,  and  are  afterwards  drained  through  a  sieve, 
which  allows  the  husks  and  seeds  to  pass,  the  stalks  only 
remaining  behind.  The  whole  is  put  into  a  vat  open  at 
the  top  and  strained  three  or  four  times  during  the  day, 
until  the  fermentation  has  ceased.  Then  it  is  racked  off 
into  casks. 
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bk  making  Ibe  while  wines*  ^  diffi^renllB&ds^  grapes* 
are  commoiily  mixed  together,  except  the  MalTasia  oi 
Mabnseyy  and  the  Sercial.  The  Malmsey  grapes  are^ 
f offered  to  ripen  for  a  month  later  than  any  Qther,  until 
the  skin  begins  to  shrivel.  The  Malmsey  grape  is  pro- 
duced only  on  a  few  spots»  enjoying  a  peculiar  warmtn  o( 
exposure.  The  grape  does  not  always  produce  a  sweet 
wine.  Indeed  it  only  does  so  in  one  or  two  sitimtiods.  In 
other  cases  suffar,  bimit  by  a  particular  wood,  is  thrown  in. 

The  Serdd  also  will  succeed  only  in  narticuhur  spots. 
The  quantity  produced  scarcely  equals  fifty  pipes  a  year. 

A  quantity  of  brandy,  firom  two  gallmis  a  pipe  ana  up* 
wards,  is  g^ierally  thrown  into  the  wines  intended  for  ex« 
portation,  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  the  TintOi  In 
the  war  time,  when,  from  the  great  deomnd,  the  mer- 
chants were  unable  to  keep  a  great  stock  on  hand,  it  was 
usual  to  ripen  the  wines  by  the  use  of  stoves^  raisins  thei 
heat  gradually  nrom  60  to  100  degrees ;  and  it  is  stiU  the 
practice  to  subject  a  certain  portion  of  the  vintage  to  the 
operation  of  this  artificial  temperature.  The  mellowness 
of  the  wine  is  no  doubt  thus  accelerated,  but  at  some  ex- 
pense of  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor. 

The  average  quantity  of  the  produce  throughout  the 
island  is  one  pipe  to  the  acre,  though  in  some  instances 
four  pipes  have  been  obtained. 

The  wine  from  the  north  of  the  island  is  generally  in- 
ferior in  quality.  It  is  nearly  all  consumed  on  the  island, 
or  converted  into  brandy.  There  are  about  twelve  distil- 
leries.    Three  pipes  of  wine  make  one  of  brandy. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  during  the  five  preced- 
ing years,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  . 
American  Consul,  is  as  follows : 

In  1834,  15,000  pipes. 

In  1835,  15,500     " 

In  1830,  29,000     " 

In  1837,  29,000»  " 

*  The  Malmsey  wine  has  been  known  formeriy  M  forroine  a  lux* 
iriant  beverage  of  the  n>ore  opulent  classes  in  England.  It  is  fre« 
loeodr  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  and  is  seen  in  lul  the  accountf 
•f  ancient  feastB,  and  in  the  household  books  of  the  nobility  of  fonn- 
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As  I  descended  the  gangway  to  the  deck,  on  the  last 
evening  of  our  stay  at  Madeira,  the  First  Lieutenan%  with 
his  usual  and  always  amiable  smile,  exclaimed,  **  Why, 
Mr.  T.,  you  like  to  have  been  left — we  only  wait  for  tlie 
departure  of  some  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dining  with 
the  Commodore,  before  we  weigh  anchors."  An  hour 
afterwards,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  unmoor  ship. 

The  frigate's  last  boat  had  left  the  shore  at  sunset,  but 
as  I  saw  no  movement  on  board  either  of  the  two  ships,  I 
ventured  to  delay  a  half  hour,  with  the  design  of  being 
pushed  off  in  a  shore-boat.  I  was  on  my  way  for  a  ramble 
through  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Franciscans,  before 
they  were  banished  from  the  island.  By  their  tenets,  this 
order  of  monks  exclude  themselves  from  all  participation 
in  other  possessions  than  houses  for  their  lodgings ;  acting 
literally  on  the  precept,  "  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver; ' 
they  were  to  beg  for  their  living,  and  to  pursue  the  course 
of  profoundest  humility,  in  the  externals  of  dress,  food,  and 
their  general  intercourse  with  men,  as  well  as  in  their  pri- 
vate communion  with  their  God.  But  after  the  death  of 
St.  Francis,  their  founder,  succeeding  generals  of  their  or- 
der encouraged  a  mitigation  of  the  strict  rules  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, while  the  fraternity  yet  remained  mendicants,  but  en- 
joyed, from  various  Popes,  certain  privileges  which  yield- 
ed them  revenues  for  their  comfortable  living.  Formerly, 
there  were  three  branches  of  the  general  institution  in 
Funchal.  Their  convent,  to  which  I  was  directing  my 
way,  once  exhibited,  in  its  spacious  building,  one  small 
chamber,  displaying  a  peculiar  furniture.  Its  ceilings  and 
walls  were  covered  with  human  skulls  and  thigh-bones,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  triangle,  with  skulls  at  each  point 
A  figure  of  St.  Francis  was  balancing  the  representation 
of  a  saint  and  a  sinner,  to  ascertain  which  was  the  heavier 


er  times.  Tlie  Duko  of  Clarence,  according  to  English  historian^ 
was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  it ;  and  whether  from  any  particularly 
inspiring  property  it  possesses,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  this  sweet  wine  is  allowed,  as  the  annual  stipend  of 
the  poet  laureat  It  was  formerly  brought  to  England  from  MalyiBia«a 
town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Morea,  from  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
And  from  the  grape,  originally  transplanted  from  Malvisia  to  }U^ 
deira,  as  is  supposed,  the  modem  Malmsey  is  produced. 
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of  the  two^  A  lamp  suspended  firmn  the  eeQing  threw  its 
cGm  liffht  on  the  skeleton  scene,  Which  it  were  b^er  should 
hmre  been  Tciled  bv  a  curtain  of  darimess;  TbB  numb^ 
of  bones  in  this  collection  was  deemed  more  than  three 
thousand.  But  with  the  banishment  of  this  or^r  c^fitors 
from  the  island,  this  chamber  of  skelekMos  no  Imiger  re- 
nttins  a  rdic  of  FVandsean  taste,  although  m)>tMng  has 
■nrprised  me  more  thw  the  collection  iji  skulls  and  their 
associate  bones,  which  hare  met  my  eve  within  the  few 
days  of  my  visit  to  the  island.  The  [mrenologkt  m^t 
luiTe  made  a  collecticm  of  any  amount  of  these  sad  rdics, 
to  4eck  the  shelves  <^  his  lecture-room. 

I  Sd  not  reach  the  point  of  the  walk  which  I  had  pro- 
poeed  to  mvselC  Mr.  B.,  a  friend,  met  me^  and  rmated 
mqukies  wmch  the  interesting  Clementina,  whom  1  first 
saw  in  her  assumed  character  of  nun,  at  the  amven^  tiid 
flsadeu  I  lefk  for  her  cordial  assurances  c^  interest,  ^Mb 
die  incidents  of  the  convent  would  render  permanlm, 
moon^  my  acceptable  recollections  of  the  green  isle  of 
Madeira.  I  regretted  that  the  ship's  boat,  by  which  I 
was  to  visit  the  shore  for  the  last  time,  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the  ship  at  the  moment  of  her  visiting  the  frirate 
during  the  morning,  with  her  father.  It  is  a  strange  lata- 
Uty,  which  seems  often  to  guide  our  steps.  By  st  ^ 
coincidences  we  meet  As  strangers,  we  are  rpr 
at  the  interest  which  a  passing  interview  with  the  sv  ; 
has  awakened.  The  golden  chain  of  sympathy  has  »u 
yet  another  coil  around  the  heart.  And  when  we  ho 
again  to  meet,  some  fatality  has  forbidden ;  and  then  coi  s 
the  passing  salutation ;  and  then,  the  wave,  the  surge,  ine 
ocean,  bear  us  on  our  separate  courses,  like  divergent  rayj 
of  light,  each  moment  of  their  flight,  further  and  still 
forther  apart 

Some  of  the  stragglers  from  the  John  Adams  #ere  has- 
tening to  their  boat,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  her 
sails  fall.  With  an  admonition  to  another  idler  from  the 
Columbia,  who  proposed  delaying  until  nine  o'clock,  to 
finish  his  notes  on  snore,  I  placed  myself  in  a  shore-boat, 
yet  dry  upon  the  pebbled  beach.  Two  atMetic  oarsmen 
were  in  tneir  seats,  when  four  others  of  their  associates 
WBlcfaed  the  movement  of  the  in-rolling  breaker,  and  as  it 


SECTION   IV. 

MK^  Qaoim J  axttdam.  MaMmgof  fiiandiinanoAaTimkl 
oppnTiBBdwiliip.  Wmntmugaaumaaa,  CqwdaVerte. 
Otatral  qnartm.  Crmbiii  iba  lina.  Sur-guiiig,  Tb*  old  Mcie  U 
hone  lUefiiv  An  BitTMsl.  A  NanI  imm.  A  nnn  ovMtiOMd.  He. 
moty  of  ths  daputad  and  IovmL  Sooth  Amarietti  coait  in  a^it.  HoMt> 
l|bi  HMM.    Entmnf  the  nurow  |i«h  to  tlM  baitMr  iif  Sis  d«  Janeiro. 


Od»  two  ships  havB  been  standing  on  their  soulhwcst- 
tsiiy  course,  from  Madeira,  for  scvcml  days,  willioul  any 
sodent  of  particular  interest  occurring.  It  has  been  a 
■eisure  moment  for  reviewing  the  scenes  which  presented 
tbetnaelves  to  us  at  Madeira,  the  fairy  isle  which  canno^ 
fiul  to  originate  in  the  mind  uf  the  visiter  many  pleasur- 
able visions,  and  always  be  recalled  in  the  fuliire,  among 
J>e  most  welcome  memories. 

On  the  first  Sunday  out  of  Madeira,  afler  the  religious 
liserciaes  of  the  day,  one  of  the  Lieutenants  joined  me  as 
1  was  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  and  expressed  his  persua- 
flon  that  he  would  become  religious  if  one  idea  could  be 
made  certain  to  him,  which  I  had  advanced  in  my  morn- 
ing's discourse.  It  related  to  the  meeting  of  friends,  and 
their  recognition  of  each  other,  in  another  world.  That 
Christian  iricnds  will  meet  in  heaven,  and  there  recognise 
each  other.  I  believe  to  be  the  general  drift  of  the  Scrip- 
■urea.  **  To  depart,  and  to  be  toitk  Christ,  is  far  better," 
s  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  applicable  to  all  Christians 
IS  well  as  to  the  Apostle.  And  if  Christians  shall  all  be 
tM  Christ,  they,  by  consequence,  will  be  with  each  other. 
And  retaining  their  memories,  as  one  constituent  part  of 
iheir  men  al  and  responsible  being,  they  must,  as  associate 
iind  social  spirits,  recognise  each  other,  in  their  eternal 
Dtei  course  in  the  society  of  the  redeemed,*    This  young 

*  Se«  t)>is  Bubiect  treated  at  length  in  "Ella  V--,  oh  tsb  Jdit 
by  the  author  of  (he  Flag  Sliip,  wherein  tlie  travel- 
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gentleman's  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke  was 
sincere ;  and  he  has  had  my  sympathy  and  solicitude  for 
his  highest  happiness  for  this  and  the  coming  world. 

We  infer  that  land  is  not  far  from  us,  as  a  grasshop- 
per has  made  his  ofl-shore  leaps,  to  visit  so  strange  a  thing 
as  a  man-of-war.  Had  he  been  a  Malay,  perhaps  wc 
should  have  asked  him  questions  about  his  so  unceremoni- 
ously boarding  us.  And  w^hat  must  have  been  his  surprise, 
as  he  cautiously  crawled  up  our  sides  and  took  his  first 
view  of  our  fearful  decks,  with  their  threatening  forty-two 
pounders  lining  their  long  bulwarks,  with  perforations, 
through  which  "death  and  destruction"  bear  forth  to  their 
enemies  "  blood  and  carnage  sounding  with  death-groans.** 
And  then,  as  he  looked  upon  the  lour  or  five  hundred 
tarpaulin-headed  sons  of  the  ocean,  moving  over  the  decks 
of  the  sea-monster — here,  in  unison  pulling  upon  some 
sinew  of  the  moving  animal,  or  there,  easing  a  strain  upon 
one  of  her  tiring  wings ;  then,  as  he  saw  certain  timid 
young  gentlemen  waiting,  with  expectant  attention,  the 
order  of  the  deck-officer,  who  was  about  to  speak  big 
words  through  a  trumpet ;  and  then,  as  he  sat  on  the  lee 
gunwale  and  cast  his  eye  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  caught 
a  look  at  a  venerable  and  graceful  old  gentleman  in  gold 
lace  and  epaulets  and  bright  buttons,  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  in  commanding  dignity  and  self-possession  ; 
and  then,  as  he  ^azcd  upon  the  bright  things,  and  the 
dark  things,  and  the  painted  things,  and  the  double  edged 
things,  and  the  confused  things,  and  the  straight  things, 
and  the  crooked  things,  surely,  his  agitated  bosom  must, 
at  length,  have  heaved  in  fearful  ana  profound  surprise. 
Ah !  Mr.  Grasshopper !  not  I  should  like  to  have  been 
upon  thy  trembling  legs.  In  fearful  haste  to  re-seek  my 
forsaken  land-home,  I  should,  with  a  single  leap,  have  re- 
laved  my  grasshopper  sides ! 

The  grasshopper's  message  was  a  true  one.  At  meri- 
dian, the.cry  of  "land  ho  T  told  us,  that  we  were  sailing 
through  the  pass  between  the  islands  of  the  Cape  do 
Yerdes — Saint  Jagoonour  right — and  the  Isle  of  May  on 
our  left.  The  jagged  outlines  of  St.  Jago  present  a  pecu- 
liar appearance.  Tower  than  Madeira,  but  barren,  as  we 
see  it  through  the  mists  which  render  its  base  indistinct 
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and  itsmoredeT^ed  points  devoid  (rf'otberinteresttban  thut 
found  in  the  raried  iliedes  which  ifs  netiser  prominence^ 
in  contrast  with  the  ftorther-in  ravines,  pfodnce.  While  the 
blending  ^  the  iiT^[olar  tops  of  the  cragged  p^ilo,  repre- 
sents tm  troubled  waves  of  a  rolling:  ocean,  when  render- 

ists  wht 


ed  partially  indistinct  by  the  mistslrhich  sweep  over  i 
grey  bosom. 

OUfSlAL  CII7ABTBB8. 

A  prond  frigate  with  all  her  equipments  al  war,  and 
tracery  of  coraafle,  and  sheets  x>f  canvass,  is  dways  an 
object  to  secure  tne  caaser^s  admiration  for  her  1>eauty  and 
grandeur.  But  nowhere,  save  in  the  storm,  is  the  intere^ 
which  one  feels  as  be  stands  upon  her  deckf  mote  intense, 
than  during  the  profound  silence  that  occurs  at  gaoieraL 
quarters.  ^ 

A  few  rolls  of  the  drum  beat  the  call  to  quarters,  first 
slow,  then  quicker,  and  in  another  moment  the  thrilling 
roll  has  ceased,  giving  only  time  for  every  man  to  rpacn 
his  place.  The  officers,  with  their  swords  in  hand,  are  at 
the  position  they  would  occupy  in  an  engagement  The 
men  are  at  their  guns.  The  magazine  is  opened,  and  the 
passers  of  powder  occupy  their  stations,  forming  a  line  to 
the  decks  from  the  depository  of  the  fearful  agent.  Which 
is  to  do  the  deeds  of  destruction,  devastation,  and  death. 
A  hasty  review  of  each  division  is  gone  through  by  its  offi- 
cer, who  reports  his  division  to  the  commanding  officer 
as  ready  for  action ;  when  he  returns  again  in  suence,  to 
wait  the  orders  which  are  to  succeed.  It  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  stillness  reigns  through  the  ship,  so  hushed,  that  a 
single  sigh  could  almost  be  heard ;  and  the  step  of  the 
commanding  officer  sounds,  as  he  paces  the  deck  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  if  he  were  the  solitary  being  that 
possessed  the  ship.  The  deep  stillness  impresses  the  soul 
bke  the  ominous  foreboding  which  precedes  the  earth- 
i|uake,  or  as  the  interlude  between  the  eruptions  of  the 
volcano. 

Such  was  the  scene  exhibited  to-day,  June  12th.  The 
sea  was  calm.  The  sails  hung  flat  to  the  masts.  The 
beat  to  quarters  had  rolled  through  the  ship ;  and  in  an- 
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Other  moment,  every  man  was  at  his  station.  The  ship's 
crew  had  been  almost  daily  exercised  at  the  guns,  that 
they  might  become  familiar  with  their  management ;  but 
to-day  their  evolutions  were  to  include  the  discharge  of 
four  rounds  of  canister.  The  order  was  given,  and  the 
double  broadside,  with  the  thunder  of  sixty  cannon,  boomed 
over  the  wide  sea.  Then  the  irregular  cannonading  suc- 
ceeded, each  division  vieing  with  the  others,  in  their  en- 
deavor to  exceed,  in  quickness  of  action,  the  discharge 
of  the  others'  pieces,  while  the  successive  and  quick  report 
of  musketry  was  heard  from  the  upper  deck. 

I  had  passed  from  the  magazine  to  the  berth-deck  dur- 
ing the  action,  where  I  met  the  surgeon.  For  a  moment 
the  cannonading  had  ceased.  The  hatch  of  the  gun-deck 
was  hurriedly  raised,  and  the  word  passed  for  the  surgeon. 
The  doctor,  attended  by  one  of  his  assistants,  was  immedi- 
ately at  the  spot,  where  a  w^ounded  sailor  was  lying,  with 
a  lacerated  arm  dripping  with  blood,  and  two  fingers 
blown  from  his  hand.  The  accident  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bursting  of  a  powder-horn  while  re-priming 
a  gun,  a  portion  of  an  ignited  match  having  remained  upon 
the  breech  after  the  match  had  been  unsuccessfully  applied 
to  the  priming  tube.  Others,  who  were  standing  about 
the  gun,  were  slightly  wounded.  The  principal  sufferer 
had  his  hand  and  arm  immediately  dressed,  and  was  con- 
veyed, in  a  cot,  after  the  closing  of  the  magazine,  to  a 
position  in  the  sick-bay.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was 
carried  to  a  yet  more  comfortable  place  on  the  gun-decL 
I  went  to  the  sick-bay  after  the  mock-fight  was  over,  and 
found  some  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  having  their  slight 
cuts  and  bruises  bandaged. 

There  is  seldom  any  good  we  would  secure,  which  is 
not  attended  by  some  evil,  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining  it 
And  the  very  accidents  which  occur  on  these  occasions 
of  exercise,  show  the  necessity  of  their  repetition,  that 
the  crew  may  become  familiar  with  their  duty,  and  be 
saved  from  greater  destruction,  in  case  of  any  necessity 
for  conducting  a  general  engagement  with  an  enemy  'r  or 
in  sustaining  the  proper  dignity  of  the  national  flag.  Our 
men-of-war,  even  in  times  of  peace,  are  often  placed  in 
circumstances,  critical  in  themselves*  and  requiring  tho 
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■elf'posscsaion  of  conJidcnt  prqiaration,  to  enable  a  com- 
maDtJcr  to  ucl  with  the  dignity  which  hia  station,  na  the 
protector  of  our  conitncrce  in  Ibreigii  ports,  or  as  tlie 
politic  ncgotiutor.  requires.  The  crew  have  also  been 
drilled  in  the  use  of  Bmall-arms,  and  exercised  in  the 
evolutions  lor  boarding  with  tlie  pikes  and  cutlasses,  as 
w»'ll  a*  in  the  calling  away  of  the  firemen  with  their  water- 
hitckcts,  in  I'.ase  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  ship  on  fire. 

When  the  exercises  of  our  guns  were  over,  volumes  of 
dense  smoke  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  ports  of  thu 
John  Adams,  now  lying  on  our  larboard  quarter ;  and  in 
&  moment  more,  the  roar  of  her  cnnnoii  told  us  tliat  she 
WM  following  the  motions  of  the  Columbia. 

Wo  ar«  nearing  the  line  this  evening,  if  we  have  not 
already  bounded  over  it.  Our  latitude  at  meridian,  July 
17ih,  was  49'  North.  We  are  driving  along  finely,  wiili 
royaJa  set  and  filled  with  the  fresh  trades  from  the  south- 
east. The  night  is  iipe;  and  the  cntrasl  of  variables 
and  calms  which  have  aifi n  1    !  i  '    ■.    ti,-  [>ast, 

renders  our  present  good  li  "  .  iind 

conducive    to  make  us  ail  ^  •  -  re 

comes  blandly  upon  the  cheek,  while  dark  clouds,  in 
their  characteristic  gray  of  the  trades,  form  a  panorjunic 
view  in  the  horizon.  The  sun  fell  beneath  a  serrated 
vapor  bank,  and  lighted  up  its  cragged  peaks  with  a 
fringe  of  gold.  The  twilight  was  briel,  while  the  strag- 
gling gray  clouds  began  to  assume  a  dull  but  soft  bottle- 
green  color,  deepening  as  they  sailed  through  a  back- 
ground, which  changed  from  the  faintest  light  to  a  shade 
of  pink,  as  delicate  as  the  softest  blush  on  the  check  of 
loveliest  lady.  And  now  above  us,  and  higher  up  than 
ever  before  1  had  seen  her  riding  through  her  azure  halls, 
every  moment  deepening  in  their  blue,  the  lovely  Diana 
moved  on  her  course  serene,  with  a  night- brilliant  tbrown 
taiclessly  upon  her  western  horn,  as  if  to  pioneer  her 
wav  of  gems  and  purple. 

r  n-aa  on  the  horse-olock  with  the  surgeon,  looking  at 
ttic  scene  in  the  west,  and  inhaling  the  delightful  breeze 
of  the  evening's  earliest  hour,  which,  although  in  the 
temperature  of  fig'  F.  to-night,  reminded  me  of  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  earliest  nothem  autumnal  days. 
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** Two  idlers  here,  that  should  be  ordered  to  the  deck* 
said  the  First  Lieutenant,  as  he  made  a*  third  upon  the 
horse-block. 

"  And  that  fringe  of  gold  thereaway,  is  worth  looking 
at  and  remembering,  as  seen  on  the  eve  when  we  were 
on  the  widest  point  »of  earth  and  ocean,"  I  repeated. 

"  Fine,  indeed,"  continued  the  First  Luff.  "  But,  Doc- 
tor, do  you  see  tfie  Line  yet?  It  strikes  me  that  you  tnd 
Mr.  T.  look  as  if  you  might  need  shaving  before  morning." 

**  The  Line  has  not  snubbed  us  yet,"  added  Lieut.  W., 
who  had  also  joined  the  party,  **  but  there  goes  a  bird, 
and  there  another.  They  are  as  great  boobies  as  our- 
selves, for  being  here ;  at  least.  Jack  calls  them  boobies, 
as  they  sometimes  light  upon  the  ship,  and  in  an  instant 
seem  to  be  asleep,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken." 

"  See  you  that  ?"  added  Lieutenant  P.,  approaching  the 
horse-block  and  pointing  to  a  bank  of  clouds,  which  had 
already  caught  our  admiration,  and  had  not  yet  lost  its 
edge  of  gold. 

**  And  Diana  too,  with  her  bright-eyed  greyhound,  on 
her  evening  hunt,  see.  you  not  that  also  ?"  I  pointed  to 
the  beautiful  moon,  having  at  this  moment  nearly  the 
same  right  ascension  with  Jupiter,  who,  in  his  brilliant 
white  light,  at  this  hour  of  early  evening,  appeared, 
though  intensely  more  bright,  of  the  size  of  a  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

We  lingered  on  the  side-steps,  and  talked  of  olden 
customs,  when  crossing  the  Line ;  and  chatted  of  other 
things,  like  a  group  of  idlers,  enjoying  the  sweet  hour 
and  the  lovely  scene,  and  snuffing  the  soft  air,  while  we 
were  gliding  finely  through  the  waters,  with  our  sails 
trimmed  on  a  tack  which,  with  the  southeast  trades,  we 
expected  would  last,  almost  without  touching  a  cord,  for 
a  dozen  days  to  come. 

A  boy  from  the  ward-room  approached,  and  tcmchi-g 
his  hat,  said  that  tea  was  ready.  The  horse-bkck  and 
the  tea-table  have  their  separate  temptations ;  and  we 
left  the  sociability  of  the  one,  and  the  gorgeous  scene 
contemplated  from  it,  for  the  cheer  and  the  chat  of  the 
other. 


^m^njkfm  iuuHnm  ram  wosia.  ^ 

# 

flTAR-OAZIHO  AT  BBA.  ^ 

* 

It  11  a  g^rious  thing,  that  gemmedi  bliiev  Aft  -which^ 
i^tly  wrches  its  spangled  esnopy  o¥er  the  head  of  the 
voyage.  I  have  long  and  oftoi  adliised  myself  in  read- 
iiig  the  bright  night-lights,  tm  they  have  muomi  in  their . 
asettowed  leauty  of  distance  and  biigbtiies8.#>  I  ha^e 
watched  the  oorth  polar-star,  fitmi  ni^t  to  niffht,  as  it 
■snk  lower  and  lower  towards  the  hcmzon,  teumg  me 
diat  I  was  receding  further  and  still  farther  firon|,the 
4ttid  of  my  home ;  until,  at  la^it  sat  to  be  seen  lio  Hi^re, 
OBlS  oar  ship  should  retrace  her  course  from  a  southern 
to  re-enter  a  northern  hemisphere.  The  eye»  however, 
at9  lingers  on  the  dipper  of  the  northern  bea)^  wldch  has 
aerred  to  point  out  to  one  the  position  of  the  polar  gem, 
and  still  ^s  him  where  the  sunken  brilliant  gleams,  to 
deUgfat  the  eyes  of  gazers  beneath  another  zenitfi.  But 
to  me,  one  star,  more  dear  than  any  other,  attracts  and 
holds  my  gaze,  in  the  region  of  the  north.  Nor  is  there 
a  lovelier  gem  in  the  heavens.  It  shines  like  the  ever- 
varying  but  ever-brilliant  hues  of  the  diamond  in  a  well 
lighted  hall,  giving  forth  its  translucent  gleam  of  light, 
now  of  palest  green,  and  then  of  blue,  and  red,  and  some- 
times, in  its  ceaseless  twinkling  scintillations,  deepening 
to  the  blue  of  indigo  while  undiminished  in  its  brilliancy 
and  light.  It  is  Lyra,  of  tne  constellation  of  the  Harp. 
And  it  is  my  natal  star,  reaching  its  meridian  in  the 
month  and  nearly  on  the  day  of  my  birth.  And  it  gleams 
almost  in  the  zenith  of  the  region  that  marks  the  home 
of  my  youth ;  and  reminds  me  of  hours  when,  with  others, 
I  have  gazed  upon  it  for  its  brightness  and  beauty. 

Nor  is  it  only  our  own  private  associations  which  awake, 
when  the  stars  are  the  objects  of  one's  contemplation. 
The  thoughts  go  back  to  olden  times,  when  the  sages  of 
other  lands  and  periods  gazed  upon^the  same  bright  orbs  ; 
snd  astrologers  read  them  as  if  they  might  find,  in  their 
hidden  lore,  the  secret  of  immortal  years  and  the  fortunes 
of  princes,  and  armies,  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  ua-* 
developed  destinies  of  the  private  adventurer,  and  the 
hidden  fortunes  of  the  agitated  and  expectant  lover.    But 
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how  deep,  is  the  sleep  that  has  gathered  over  the  closed 
eyes  of  all  that  multitude  of  millions,  who,  like  ourselves 
have  gazed  on  the  same  undying  lights  which  awake  oui 
admiration,  and  still  gleam  in  the  heavens  for  the  delight 
of  generations  yet  to  come !  It  is  no  unwelcome  reverj 
of  the  mind,  while  looking  upon  these  bright  orbs,  to  re- 
call the  recorded  feelings  with  which  others  have  mused, 
like  ourselves,  on  the  blue  heavens,  hung  in  their  gorgeous 
display,  inwrought  and  inlaid  by  the  hand  of  Deity. 
How  many  philosophers  have  gazed  on  these  same  lumina- 
ries, with  lingering  eyes  and  longing  minds,  to  read  the  true 
theory  of  their  motions  and  matter !  But  the  far-ancienf 
solved  not  the  problem :  his  theories  all  failed  somewhere. 
But  though  ever  fanciful,  they  were  yet  often  beautiful 
imaginings ;  and  not  unfrequently  were  blended  with  ideas 
strikingly  sublime.  Far  otT,  in  that  yonder  region  of  the 
north,  Cosmas  Indopleastes,  who  supposed  this  earth  an 
immense  plane  with  an  insurpassable  ocean  washing  its 
circular  edge,  placed  a  conical  mountain.  Around  this 
he  conjectured  that  the  stars  [performed  their  daily  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  sun  also,  with  an  oblique  motion,  by  which 
the  different  lengths  of  the  days  and  the  seasons  were 
accounted  for.  But  the  stars  and  the  sun  itself ^  wert 
borne  on  in  tfieir  several  courses  by  celestial  spirits. 

And  olden  bards  have  sung  the  same  starry  glories, 
in  strains  which  associate  their  ancient  reveries  with  the 
mystic  dreamings  of  the  philosophers.  Long-haired 
lopas,  as  Virgil's  heroics  tell  us,  tuned  his  gilded  lyre  to. 
what  the  mighty  Atlas  taught ;  whence  the  race  of  men 
and  beasts  ;  whence  Arcturus,  the  rainy  Hyades,  and  the 
two  northern  cars  ;  why  winter  suns  make  so  much  haste 
to  set  in  the  ocean,  and  what  retarding  cause  detains  the 
slow  summer  nights.* 

And  Manilius,  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  also 
mused  in  numbers  on  the  beautiful  star  of  Lyra,  as 

"  One,  placed  in  front  above  tho  rest, 
A  vigorous  light ;" 

and  the  story  of  Orpheus  carries  us  back  to  the  period  «J 

*  "  Cithara  crinitus  lopas 
Personal  aurat^  docuit  quae  maximus  AtlasL 
Hie  canit  erratem  Lunani,  Sjolisque  labores ; 
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the  Argonaatf.  The  ooofteUatioii  of  which  It^  is  tliB 
princii«l  star,  as  ancient  kwead  tells  us,  is  thecelestial 
Harp,  with  which  Apollo  gifted  Qgiheus.  As  he  touclied 
its  striDffs,  riyers  {wused  in  their  flow,  and  the  fiArest-beast 
forgot  his  wildncMSy  and  hill  and  mountain  moTed  to 
listen  to  his  son^.  And  when  he  had  lost  his  lovely 
Eurydice,  his  hnde»  from  the  land  of-  the  nyaq[>h8»  his 
grief  led  him  to  the  lower  regions  of  Pluto  iiid  Pro- 
si^rpine,  in  search  of  her.  He  touched  his  lyre  in  their 
bearing,  and  so  moved  their  pity,  that  they  consented  to 
restore  Eknydice  to  him,  with  the  single  condition  that 
be  should  not  cast  back  hiv  eyes  upon  ius  beautiful  bride, 
before  he  had  reached  the  outer  border  of  their  dark 
<iominions.  But,  while  already  in  sight  of  the  opper  re- 
gions of  the  air,  Opheos  cast  back  one  longinfflocnt  upon 
his  beloved  Eurydice.  He  saw  her ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  faieyond  his  future  sight  He  could  not 
re-enter  the  regions  of  Pluto ;  and  on  earth  his  grief  led 
him  to  forsake  all  society  of  his  species.  This  behavior 
so  incensed  the  Thracian  ladies,  as  story  tells  us,  that 
they  destroyed  the  lyric  bard  Jind  harper,  and  threw  into 
the  river  Hebrus  his  head,  which  continued  to  articulate, 
as  it  glided  down  the  stream  to  the  iEgean  sea,  •*  Eury- 
dice! Eurydice!  Eurydice T 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Orpheus,  decreed  divine  honors 
after  his  death,  and  his  lyre  placed  among  the  constella- 
tions of  the  heavens.  It  is  not  madness  to  dream,  in  le- 
gends, when  gazing  on  tlie  stars. 

The  music  of  the  spheres,  we  know,  is  another  olden 
idea — Pythagoras  representing  Apollo  as  playing  upon  a 
seven-stringed  harp ;  by  whicn,  we  are  informed  by  Pli- 
ny, is  meant  the  sun  and  the  seven  planets.  To  this  har- 
monv  of  the  spheres,  Euripides  thus  beautifully  alludes : 
— ^'*1rhce  I  invoke,  thou  self-created  Being,  who  gave 
birth  to  nature,  and  whom  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
whole  train  of  globes  encircle  with  eternal  music." 

But  it  is  in  Shakspeare,  wx  may  find  allosion  to  almost 

Unde  hominum  genus  et  pecudes ;  unde  imber,  et  igUes; 
ArcturuiD,  phirisfique  Hyade%  geminosque  Triones 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  proi)erant  se  tingere  Soles 
Hibemi,  vel  qua^  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet*! 

9 


I 


I. 


jvery  iidagi  and  as  no  gther  bard  has  described,  and  no 
otheimusenassung.  WhatcaiifiurpaBsthcliiiesIcupyhereT  * 

"Look,  how  Ihd  floor  of  hearen 
Ie  lliick  Inlaid  with  patiiiCH  of  bright  gold ;  | 

There's  not  the  Emillest  orb,  which  thou  behold'at. 
But  in  hie  motion,  like  an  aiif^l,  siugs,  ' 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherublra: 
Such  harmony  la  in  imjnorlo!  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  inuddy  venture  of  decay 
Doth  groBfily  close  it  in,  we  cannot  Lear  It" 

But  as  I  turn  from  the  beautiful  star  Lyra,  my  ^e  leHa,* 
not  far  off  in  the  S.  W.,  on  Arclurus,  "  the  brightest,  tne 
fairest  of  the  stars,"  another  favorite,  but  all  unlike  the 
soji  and  moiiest  Lyra.     It  shone,  in  its  beautiful  red  light, .' 
almost  in  our  zenith  at  Madeira,  and  by  some  is  deemed 
the  star  of  the  heavens  nearest  to  our  earth,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  the  heavens. 
And  its  associations   bear  us  back  to  sacred  records  as    | 
well  as  to  pagan  legends,     Stu'ely  nothing  can  be  sub-    ' 
limer  ttian  Bumc  of  the  allusions  of  the  aacred  pemncn,    | 
when  penetrated  by  a  profound  sense  of  thc'omnipotence    i 
of  the  Deity,  as  seen  in  his  works.     What  can  be  finer,  *j 
or  more  thrilling,  as  an   exhortation  to  a  spirit   that  nc-  J 
knowledges  its  responsibility  to  the  Eternal  God,  than  the  *[ 
following!     " Seek  him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars,  and   I 
Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  morning."  J 
And  Job  represents  the  Eternal  as  demanding, "  Knowesl * 
thou  the  ordioanccB  of  heaven  ?     Canst  thoo  bind  Ae  J 
Bweet  influences  of  llie  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  1 
Orion  T     Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzarotli   in  his  sea- 
son, or  canst  t/ioit  guide  Arcliirus  with  his  sons  t*     And 
this  is  language,  sup|Kiscd  to  have  been  writlcn,  at  least,  ^ 
3351  years  ago.     And  on  that  same  star  gazed  the  patient. 
Job,  at  that  tar-back  period  ;  and  on  the  same  luminary, ' 
that  loses  nought  of  its  loveliness  or  brightness  with  its^ 
yoars,  also  gazed  the  "  priests  of  On,"  in  the  land  of  the 
mighty  Pharaohs,  from  one  of  whom  Pythagoras  gained  his ' 
knowledge  of  the  theoryofihe  heavens,  and  introduced  the 
true  system  of  the  universe  into  Greece  %  and  the  daugtaet 
(}f  another,  Pharaoh  wisdy  gave  to  Joseph,  as  »  " 
•  Job  rxaviii  31-33. 
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The  Stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  strike  one 
being  fewer,  but  brighter  and  more  distinct,  than  those  of 
the  northern.  Tiie  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  apjx^ar  at 
LM-eater  intervals  from  each  other,  and  less  surrounded  by 
siiKiller  stars,  and  nebula.  The  constellation  which  al- 
w.'iys  attracts  the  voyager  from  the  north,  who  has  never 
bofi^rc  crossed  the  Line,  is  the  southern  cross.  This  is 
e<jm posed  of  four  <iistinctly  bright  stars,  forming  the  four 
P  tints  of  a  cross,  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  two  of  the 
second,  and  one  of  the  third  or  fourth.  It  is  a  beautiful 
CI  »nstellation ;  and  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  attract- 
ed, with  deep  interest,  the  daring  discoverers,  who  sailed 
in  an  age  when  the  cross  was  the  emblem  which  gave 
license  to  conquest,  and  (enthusiasm  and  zeal  to  the  bad 
and  the  good,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 


**He  who  admires  liOt,  to  the  stars  is  blind." 

The  Aquila,  or  the  Eagle,  has  also  attracted  my  atten- 
tion for  its  beauty,  being  favorably  situated  for  our  ob- 
servation, on  our  passage  frotn  the  Mtuleiras  to  the  Bra- 
zils.    Its  central   red   brilliant,  called  Altair,  and  a  lunar 
star,  is  a  lovely  gem  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  retjuires  not 
1  viveil  imagination  to  faiu-y  it  the  l)rijL,'ht  eye  of  the  bird 
•f  Jove,  thoiiirli   the  fanciful  resemblances  appropriated, 
y  the   anr*It*nts,  to  the  cunstellntions,  have  but  little  rc- 
•mbiance  in  reaiitv,   in   the  adiiistrneiit  of  the   stars  in 
'cir  appropriate  places.     And  what  American  can  gaze 
the  ha;sle  and  not  think  of  the  emblem  in  his  own  na- 
nal  escutcheon : 


••The  bird,  abo\e  the  world  that  dwells  alone, 
And  proudly  makes  the  t  »-eiic:th  of  rocks  his  own. 


»> 


»y  say  he  is  a  noble  bird.   His  Scaring*  at  least,  has  been 

oud  one  on  the  banners  of  man/  nati*ms.    The  Roman 

Jard,  as  it  displayed  its  graceful  h  Ms,  spread  the  wings 

\e  favorit*'  bini  over  the  hill  and  valeofeverv  known 

and    XaiMileon  pn»ferre<l  tlu?  iiiidauiited   eagle,  an 

•m  of  his  own  tt>weriiiix  spirit,  to  the  tleur  de  lis. 

len    shall    that  standard,  which  our  own    gallant 

e   it  now  bearing,  with   honorable  designs,  in  her 

e  around  the  world,  cease  to  be,  as  it  now  surely 
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is,  the  emblem  of  as  happy — ^may  I  not  say  the  happiest 
nation  of  the  globe  ?  There  are  those,  who  seem  to  see 
the  period,  when  we  shall  cease  longer  to  be  a  united 
people.  It  seems  almost  the  fashionable  slang  of  the 
times,  to  predict  the  period  of  our  dismemberment,  in  lan- 
guage, which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  had  been  treason  to 
use.  But  is  there  no  sublimer  destiny  before  a  nation, 
which  the  hand  of  Deity  seems  so  strikingly  to  have 
guided  to  independence  and  greatness,  than  what  the  po- 
litical croakers  of  the  day  have  marked  out  for  us  ?  Let 
them  read  the  past.  There  have  been  crises,  which  our 
country  has  met — ^there  have  been  shoals,  that  threatened 
shipwreck  to  the  beautiful  vessel  of  state,  which,  thus  far, 
in  safety,  has  borne  the  charter  of  our  rights,  liberty,  and 
blessed  happiness ;  but^c  have  weathered  the  threatening 
shoal,  and  the  crested  breaker.  Why  shall  we  not  still 
be  able  to  guide  the  national  interests,  though  storm,  and 
tempest,  and  whirlwind  may  sweep  over  us  in  succession, 
and  devastation  often  follow  in  their  train?  The  ship 
may  still  ride  safely  on  the  threatening  billow,  though  dis- 
mantled ;  and  like  oil  spread  upon  the  ocean,  producing  a 
calm  to  the  surge,  so  the  clear  interest  of  the  whole  people 
must  ever  allay  the  gale  of  sectional  passion,  before  it 
shall  have  for  ever  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  good,  and 
veiled  in  darkness  the  memories  of  the  past,  by  a  reckless 
forgetfulness  of  the  glory  and  the  moral  worth  and  the 
u  easured  happiness  which  our  forefathers,  in  their  onward 
vision  of  the  future,  bequeathed  to  yet  unborn  genera- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

For  one,  I  believe  not  in  the  prophecies  of  political 
demagogues,  or  the  maturer  apprehensions  of  more  sober 
and  juster  men.  Every  day  increases  those  bonds  of  self- 
interest,  which  must  preserve  us  a  united  nation.  Sec- 
tional interest  must  yield,  and  will  yield,  and  general 
sacrifices  will  be  made,  when  the  periods  of  the  greatest 
excitement  come.  Mutual  concession,  as  in  times  past, 
shall  save  us ;  and  the  God  who  led  our  armies,  and  has 
guided  us  thus  far  in  the  pathway  of  national  prosperity 
and  happiness,  ought  to  receive,  in  view  of  the  onwaird 

1)robnbilities  of  our  continued  union,  the  devout  acknow* 
edgment  of  every  American  heart 


r 
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It  is  now  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  have 
)ust  come  from  the  deck,  where  I  have  been  witnessing 
the  double-reefing  of  the  topsails.  The  day  has  been 
squally ;  and  to-night  the  wind  whistles  through  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ship  in  notes,  which  tell  how  many  a  poor 
mariner  a  single  gale  may  destine  never  more  to  see 
country  and  home. 

It  is  indeed  a  fine  sight,  to  witness  a  noble  frigate  maily 
d^ishing  through  the  billows,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  dark 
purges  which  roll  by  her,  and  with  supreme  contempt  for 
tne  winds  which  howl,  in  murmurs  of  the  sea-moan,  across 
her  decks ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  one  hundred  of  her 
men  lying  out  upon  her  yards,  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  too 
nimble  bird  by  knotting  the  reefs  in  her  bellowing  canvass, 
and  when  a  landsman  would  deem  their  hold  upon  a  yard- 
arm  a  matter  of  impossibility,  in  the  impetuosity  of  the 
gale.  To  me  such  a  scene  is  deeply  exciting.  Since  we 
have  been  out,  on  no  previous  occasion  has  the  Columbia 
more  than  single;|^6efed  her  top-sails.  Most  of  the  time 
she  has  been  ctnrying  royals,  topgallant-sails,  anJ  stud- 
ding-sails. The  winds  have  been  lavorable,  and  the  frig- 
ate's cutters  could  have  performed  the  course  in  safety. 
I  should  be  considerably  disappointed  not  to  witness  a  few 
bona  fide  gales  during  our  cruise.  And  so  firm  is  my  con- 
fidence in  the  stanch  qualities  of  our  ship,  that  I  appre- 
hend that  I  could  have  no  fear,  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
hurricane  at  sea.  The  fresh  gale  of  this  squally  night, 
which  is  driving  us  onward,  hardly  changes  the  action  of 
our  vessel  from  her  usual  motion ;  and  as  I  sit  at  my  wri- 
ting-desk in  my  every  way  comfortable  and  snug  little 
room,  at  this  moment,  no  one  who  had  not  been  on  deck 
would  suppose  that  a  mimic  gale  was  raging  over  the  dark 
deep,  ana  driving  its  fleecy  sheets  of  mists  over  a  sea, 
lashed  into  a  wild  commotion  of  frenzy  and  foam.  And 
in  a  neighboring  state-room,  three  or  four  gentlemen  are 
holding  their  evening  t6te-a-t^te  about  Lord  Byron,  and 
other  worthies  and  unwoilhies,  as  pleasantly  as  if  they 

among  the  oldew  trees,  where  we  had  often  met,  and  with  kindly 
feelings,  in  former  days.  What  trifles,  sometiniesi  will  originali 
overwhehning  emotions  1 
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weie  conYersiiig  in  the  ampler  and  moCionleis  pailor  oft 
land*home.  But  here  we  are,  bounding  careleisly  over 
the  blue  surge,  as  if  our  ship  were  the  very  personincataon 
of  the  wave  and  the  gale,  which  for  the  last  few  hours  has 

been  careerii^  over  uie  hi^h  seas,  and  robing  the  ocean  in 
its  sombre  andwhite  of  whirling  mists  and'Cascading  foam. 

An  Extract — ^  In  your  letter  you  speak  of  your  hnre  of 
home,  and  unwilllnffness  to  leave  it  for  sode^  abroad. 
From  my  own  wanderingi,  you  might  think  dirorently  jA 
my  taste.  But,  not  so.  1  only  go  the  worid  aro^md,  tKV' 
home,  hereafter,  may  have  its  unmsturbed  sweets.  Sure^ 
do  I  know  that  the  mere  thing  of  travelling  has  but  UtAe 
charm  in  it  for  me ;  btU  U^ee  the  u>arU  €u  ii  is^  and  to 
cease  to  lookatUtkiymghtheimaginaHonfhfmdlvfBynheen 
an  object  with  me ;  aiul  without  it,  I  might' never  be  coq> 
tented,  even  with  my  c<xitented  disposition.  But  Homb — 
theK  is  indeed  a  charm  in  that  dear  word.  I  love  every 
letter  of  the  monosyllable  for  the  hallow^  associations, 
which,  when  blended,  the  word  awabS%(  And  E.  once, 
was  to  me  a  short  home.  To  you,  liliy  it  ever  prove, 
while  it  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  you,  a  sweet, 
happy  home.  Tell  little  Kosa,  that  Mr.  T.  loves  her  as 
mu^'h  as  ever ;  and  hopes  that  she  and  her  mother  may 
e^  f  be  protected  and  blessed  by  "our  Father,  who  art  in 
I  ^ven.** 

JULY  4th,  1838. 

A  Naval  Toast — Our  whole  country :  As  one  dark  seft- 
surge  succeeds  another  but  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
ocean,  so  may  the  waves  of  sectional  jealousies  in  our  land, 
only  agitate  to  perpetuate  our  union. 

•*A  man  overboard  P  is  a  frequent  cry  and  occurrence, 
at  sea.  It  awoke  a  few  moments  since,  from  our  deck. 
At  such  a  moment,  if  the  winds  be  not  so  high  as  to  pre- 
vent it  the  mainsail  is  hauled  up — ^the  ship  thrown  aback 
— and  her  progress  thus  checked,  the  boats  are  lowered 
and  search  made  for  the  man  overboard.  All  this  opera- 
tion had  been  touc  through,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  seaman  had  fortunately  caught  the  end  of  some  rope, 
which,  by  some  oversight,  was  trailing  in  the  water,  ud 
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thus  saved  the  man,  thoueh  very  much  endangering  the 
back  of  some  negligent  lubber  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
Oireryline  in  its  place. 

The  John  Adams  was  on  our  larboard  beam,  at  the 
time,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  us.  Every  motion  of 
each  vessel  is  so  narrowly  watched  by  the  quarter-masters, 
with  their  glasses  always  in  their  hands,  that  no  movement 
of  either  is  long  unobserved  by  the  other.  The  boat  of 
the  Adams  was  in  the  water  almost  as  soon  as  our  own 
on  the  supposition,  from  our  action,  that  a  man  was  over- 
board ;  and  the  boats  from  the  two  ships  soon  neared  each 
other  abaft  the  frigate ;  but  instead  of  extending  their  dis^ 
tance  until  they  were  lost  to  our  sight,  for  a  drowning  man, 
they  were  now  endeavoring  to  find  the  life  buoys,  which, 
as  the  first  thing,  on  the  cry  of  a  man  overboard,  are  cut 
from  the  stem  of  the  ship.  Though  it  had  been  dusk  for 
an  hour,  the  broad  beams  of  the  full  moon  threw  over  the 
waters  a  flood-way  of  light,  by  which  the  boats  at  length 
were  fortunately  able  to  discover  the  Ufe  buoys,  and  return 
to  the  ships.  Again  we  were  on  our  way  of  foam  ;  and 
the  succeeding  morning  I  ^eing  the  Sabbath,  made  the  text 
of  the  discourse  for  the  day  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  view 
of  the  incident  of  the  preceding  evening,  as  it  always  is  in 
view  of  the  hirevity  and  the  casualties  of  life  : — *^  Beholds 
NOW  is  the  day  of  salvation" 

A    sister's    LOVE. 

I  have  wept  to-day,  in  memory  of  one,  dear  indeed  for 
her  beautiful  character  and  devoted  love.  I  thought  of  her 
last  words  as  she  said,  "  My  mind  is  almost  gone — ^brother^ 

Jrou  will  take  care  of  me — ^will  you  not  ?"  What  is  there 
ike  a  sister's  love  (  What  memory  so  gentle  and  affecting 
as  that  which  recalls  her  tenderness,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  waits  not  to  greet  your  return,  as  once  she 
waited,  when  you  had  wandered  Irom  the  family  mansionf 
How  do  you  sec  her,  as  she  moved  in  every  path — ^tlirough 
every  room — adjusting  the  flowers  in  the  parterre,  and 
arranging  the  fresh-culled  vase  upon  the  mantel-piece  of 
the  parlor,  and  the  table,  and  the  toilet !  And  how  do  you 
i^egret  that  your  heart  ever  kind,  was  not  more  kind — and 
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your  erer  delicate  attention,  was  not  yet  more  delicate? 
And  when  ^ou  have  been  an  invalid,  who  was  it  that 
watchedt  wjth  the  stillest  breath  and  the  ffentlest  st^ 
around  your  bedside  and  over  your  piUowT  And  who, 
with  the  softest  hand,  has  smoothed  your  pallid  brow,  and 
poured  forth  the  stream  of  sympathy  from  a  filling  eye, 
when  your  own  hath  languished,  and  your  heart  was  &int* 
ing  T  Qh  I  it  is  a  sister's  love,  that  will  never  tire — it  is  a 
listei's  love,  that  will  never  weary  nor  complain,  thousdh 
you  forget,  in  your  debility,  which  makes  you  a  chutl 
again,  and  as  an  infant,  helpless ;  and  often  like  an  inftml 
and  a  child,  complaining  and  impatient  But  she,  when 
others  sleep  and  the  watchers  faint,  steals  to  your  couch 
and  softly  whispers  the  words  of  comfort,  and  gives  to 
you  your  simple  remedies  as  no  other  hand  (save  your  mo- 
ther's) presents  them.  And  if  you  are  convalescent,  whose 
cmile  is  so  cheerful — ^whose  step  at  your  call  is  so  fleet — 
whose  invention,  for  your  taste,  is  so  varied  T  And  when 
again  you  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  window  and  the 
piazza,  and  at  length  seek  the  field,  who  so  gentle,  so  assidu- 
ous, and  so  much  your  welcome  companion  as  she,  who 
has  laughed  with  you,  and  wept  with  you,  and  nourished 
you,  and  read  for  you,  and  prayed  for  yoU|  and  suffered 
for  you,  but  only  sufTei-ed  half  of  what  dh0  gladly  would 
have  suffered,  if  your  happiness  might  haveieen  increased. 
Surely  do  I  pity  liim  who  has  no  sister — and  more  than 
abhor  him,  who  has  one  and  loves  her  not.  But  thou, 
gentle,  dearest,  unobtrusive,  retiring,  and  affectionate  E., 
thou  art  gone  !  And  at  thy  wintry  tomb,  but  lately  made, 
have  I  wept;  and  memory  yet  breaks  the  heart  at  the 
recollection  of  thy  lovely  and  modest  virtues,  thy  change- 
less Christian  character,  and  thy  devoted,  ceaseless,  and 
holy  love. 

Last  night,  the  South  American  coast  was  in  sight ;  and 
this  noon,  the  lighthouse,  on  the  bold  bluff  of  Cape  Frio, 
l)ears  northwest  one  point  north,  and  distant  about  seven 
miles.  We  have  been  standing  along  the  coast  during  the 
morning,  while  the  land  has  exhibited  the  appearance,  in 
its  dusky  distance,  of  a  chain  of  dark  barren  islands.  We 
shall  soon  double  Cape  Frio,  as  we  stand  up  north  and 
westerly  for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  distant 
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about  sixty  miles  from  the  light  on  the  bold  cape.  This 
lighthouse  is  a  very  picturesque  object,  elevated  upon  the 
highest  cone  of  several  eminences,  which  form  the  eleva- 
ted ground  of  the  point.  In  its  high  position  and  distance 
from  us,  it  looks  as  if  one  might  measure  its  length  with 

*  his  thumb  and  finger,  so  small  is  it  in  comparison  with  the 
height  of  the  mountain  rock,  on  which  it  is  perched ;  and 
resembles  one  of  the  ever-recuriing  watch-towers  of  the 
olden  Moors,  seen  along  the  mountain-heights  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  was  kind  in  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  send  for  me,  in 
the  evening,  to  witness  the  glorious  moon,  wading,  in  her 
path  of  lignt,  through  a  bank  of  clouds  piled  one  upon  an- 
other, and  coloring,  with  gold,  the  fleecy  vapors,  banked  in 
the  west.  Our  ship  was  gliding  easily  through  the  blue 
waters,  with  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the  top-sails  sin- 
gle-reefed, with  the  point  of  our  destination  in  view,  but 
the  hour  was  too  late  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to-night.  The  Columbia  seemed  con- 
scious of  her  unusual  leisure,  on  her  hilherto  untiring  course, 
and  rested  in  gentle  movement  on  the  slightly  ruffled  sea, 
until  the  earliest  light  of  the  coming  morning  should  break 
upon  her,  for  her  entrance  through  the  beautiful  pass  called 
Pao  de  Assacar,  which  lets  in  from  the  sea,  into  the  ex- 
panded and  mountain-bound  waters  that  constitute  the  har- 
bor of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  never  before  have  witnessed 
such  a  moon-lit  scene.     The  brilliant  Dian  seemed,  to- 

»  njjht,  to  be  abroad  in  her  golden  chariot,  for  the  reflection, 
on  her  way,  tinged  the  clouds  as  deeply  as  the  sun  some- 
times gilds  the  east,  when  the  retiring  wheels  of  his  day- 

.   car  recede  deep  into  the  western  ocean. 

Lieutenant  W.,  with  Lieutenant  P.,  was  on  the  horse- 
block.  I  joined  them,  and  together  we  gazed  on  the  moon 
now  edging  a  long  pile  of  cumuli-clouds,  with  brilUant  and 
colored  light ;  and  now  appearing  half  above  the  gilded 
bank,  like  a  sultana,  pillowed  on  her  couch  of  gold  and 
silver.  We  gazed  at  her  varied  beauties,  yet  more  beau- 
tiful in  every  new  movement,  as  she  changed  her  attitudes 
of  grace,  and  freely,  from  her  own  loveliness,  gave  reflected 
beautv  to  all  about  her. 
We  talked  of  the  reflnement  which  the  contemplation  of 
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nature's  lovely  scenes  produces  upon  the  sensibilities  of  our 
rougher  natures.  It  makes  us  love  the  chaste — ^it  makes 
us  abhor  the  low  ;  it  leads  us  to  respect  ourselves,  as  we 
listen  to  the  gentle  whispers,  which  a  refinement  in  percep- 
tion and  character  wakes  persuasively  in  a  feelii^  bosom* 
We  talked  of  Byron,  as  a  descriptive  poet,  ever  tne  favoi^ 
lie  of  W.,  who  now  repeated  the  lines  of  the  poet,  so  mucli  ^ 
and  justly  admired  for  their  beauty  and  truth  to  nature,  as 
associated  with  the  sunset  scene : 

*^  Filled  with  the  peace  of  heaven,  which  from  a&r 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  a  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  mibues 
With  a  new  color,  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — ^tis  gone— and  all  is  gray." 

Our  worthy  Master  came  up,  and  for  once  (I  had  never 
before  seen  him  sentimental,  only  when  singing  love-dit- 
ties to  himself)  said,  "Could  I  but  have  a  true  description 
of  that  scene,'*  looking  directly  at  the  moon,  **  I  would 
send  it  in  an  envelope  to  the  north.'*  Well,  Master,  may 
thy  bridal-night  be  as  fair  and  gorgeous  as  this  ;  and  thine 
onward  skies  clear  of  all  clouds  that  can  threaten  diminu- 
tion to  aught  thou  hopest  of  happiness  and  love. 

ENTRANCE    INTO    RIO    HARBOR. 

We  came  through  the  narrow  pass  which  forms  the 
inlet  from  the  ocean  into  the  expanded  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Thursday  the  10th  July.  This  pass  is  exceedingly  " 
striking,  grand,  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  a  mile  wide, 
but  seems  like  a  creek  only,  in  breadth,  as  it  runs  between 
the  high  bluff  of  the  sugar-loaf,  which  rises  more  than  one 
thousand  feel,  on  the  left,  with  the  fort  and  high  moun- 
tain-side on  the  right.  The  evening  sea-breeze  occurring 
regularly  here,  a  ship  stands  boldly  in,  passing  beneath 
the  fortified  ramparts  on  either  sideof  the  narrow  entrance; 
and  in  a  few  moments  more,  she  lies  in  an  expanded  basin 
of  water,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with 
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their  thousand  cones,  far  off  and  near,  high  up  and  low ; 
and  their  bases  studded  .here  with  village  and  there  with 
villas;  and  there  again  and  most  conspicuously  on  the 
western  range,  lies  the  city — ^the  white,  the  rano^amic. 
and  mountain-side  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Our  anchor  had  run  out  its  length  of  cab.e  but  a  mo- 
ment, when  boats  from  the  English  and  French  ships  of 
war  were  alongside  the  Columbia  with  an  officer  from 
each,  to  tender  the  compliments  of  their  several  command- 
ers to  our  Commodore,  and  proffering  any  civility  and 
assistance  which  might  be  acceptable.  This  is  usage  and 
form ;  and  is  often  frank  and  sincere  as  it  is  ceremonious. 

Our  ships  had  been  telegraphed  during  the  morning ; 
and  a  boat  from  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Fairfield  had  pull- 
ed out  the  harbor  to  meet  us ;  and  before  we  had  reached 
our  anchorage  ground,  a  salute  from  the  Fairfield  was 
fired.  It  was  soon  returned.  The  next  day  salutes  were 
exchanged  with  all  the  ships  in  port  and  the  municipal 
authorities.  On  succeeding  days,  when  visited  by  the  dif- 
ferent commanders,  English  and  others,  and  the  American 
Charge,  salutes  were  fired,  which  were  reciprocated  to 
the  Commodore,  on  his  return  visits. 

At  sundown  I  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, contemplating  the  scene  around  us.  The  ship's 
decks  had  been  cleared,  and  all  was  now  at  rest.  The 
bay  was  sprinkled  with  the  men-of-war  of  different  nations, 
at  some  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  at  our  lefl,  as  our 
ship  was  then  swinging,  lay  the  beautiful  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  waters  around  us  slept  like  the  still  bosom 
of  a  mountain  lake,  unrippled  as  it  drank  in  the  reflected 
loveliness  of  a  serene — how  serene  a  sky  1  It  was  like  the 
earliest,  and  the  mildest,  and  the  loveliest  eve  of  autumn, 
at  the  north,  with  the  ever-green  foliage  of  the  mountain- 
side of  the  south — for  this  is  the  winter  month  of  the 
summer- winter  of  the  southern  tropics.  And  we  had  just 
made  another  point  of  our  cruise,  and  anchored  amid  so 
much,  and  so  lovely,  and  so  enchanting  a  display  of  beauti«< 
ful  nature  around  us.  It  was  sunset.  The  music  of  our 
own  ship  awoke  ;  and  down  the  royal  yards,  and  ensignt 
and  pennant  had  come ;  and  all  was  still  again  on  deck, 
save  a  few  of  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck,  gazing  on 
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the  mellow  and  lovely  scene  around  ua.  I  had  placed 
mvself  on  the  arnw^hest  of  the  quarter-deck ;  and  While 
I  leaned  against  the  hammock-cloths,  gazing  over  the  lar- 
board quarter  of  the  tafferel,  the  sweet  and  subdued  mudic 
of  a  full  band  of  a  Brazilian  man-of-war,  lying  not  a  great 
way  at  the  stem  and  at  the  windward  of  us,  came  softly 
over  the  water,  in  its  wild  and  magic  strains.  I  listened 
apart  from  the  rest ;  and  was  carried  far,  far  back  to  those 
whom  I  had  left.  A  second  melody  came  floating  over 
the  ripple-wave  as  the  band  continued  its  ever-melancholy 
and  subdued  strains,  on  their  brass  instruments.  I  had 
placed  my  elbow  upon  the  tafierel,  and  bowed  my  head, 
and  wept.  Once  more  the  music  awoke.  Now,  it  was 
the  evening  vesper,  and  the  bell  of  the  ship  chimed  in 
with  the  sacred  harmony.  Surely,  if  ever  prayer  sincere 
awoke  for  those  I  love,  it  was  borne  to  heaven  this  night 


SECTION  V. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Visit  to  the  shore*  The  Morning  Mass.  Ramble  up  Rua  do  Cas- 
tello.  View  from  the  hill.  Imperial  Chapel.  Te  Deum.  Idem 
in  Greece.  Dine  with  the  English  Chaplain.  Visit  to  Mr.  Wright 
The  American  Charge  d' Affaires.  Ride  to  the  Botanical  Garden. 
Lord  Hood's  Nose.  Museum.  Doctor  J.  J.  Prestina.  Call  on 
the  Chaplain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Stag.  British  and  American  Navy. 
Commodore  Read's  Dinner  to  the  English  Officers.  The  Author 
preaches  in  the  English  Chapel.  Its  worship,  in  contrast  with 
the  scene  at  the  Imperial  Chapel.  Funeral.  Last  evening  in  the 
beautiful  harbor  ot  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Associations.  Passage  out 
theUut)or. 

To-DAY  I  visited  the  shore,  with  the  single  purpose  of 
wandering  at  random  through  the  town,  and  to  mark  the 
floating  multitude  of  the  streets,  presuming  that  I  should 
have  ample  time,  during  our  stay  at  Rio,  to  analyse  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  and  observe  for  my  own  gra- 
tification at  least,  their  institutions,  and  public  and  domestic 
economy.    It  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  foreigner 
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to  gain  access  to  the  Brazilian  families.  But  I  apprehenc 
the  difficulty  only  lies  in  the  want  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Portuguese  language,  and  of  letters  of  introduo 
tion  from  mutual  friends. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger  as  he  steps 
upon  the  shore  at  Rio,  is  the  immense  number  of  slaves 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  carrying  the  merchandise  of  the 
country,  apparently  native-bom  Africans ;  and  then,  the 
many  well-dressed  mixed  bloods,  and  equivocal  bloods, 
and  many  unequivocal  blacks,  well-dressed,  and  all,  ap- 
parently, constituting  part  of  the  free  and  bona  fide  society 
of  the  city.  And  now  and  then  you  see  a  well-dressed 
female  of  the  same  equivocal  relationships,  with  a  shawl 
or  a  veil  elevated  upon  a  wide  and  high  comb,  and  drop- 
ping upon  the  shoulders. 

The  dark- faced  slaves  are  hurrymg  on  at  the  rate  of  a 
slow  trot,  in  small  squads,  with  bags  of  coffee  or  other 
burdens,  on  their  heads,  which  they  are  bearing  to  the 
boats  of  loading  vessels,  or  to  the  storehouses  for  deposit 
Then,  vou  mark  the  Frenchman,  of  darker  complexion 
than  of*^  northern  climes,  and  the  purer  blooded  and  lighter 
faced  Brazilian-Portuguese — and  now,  an  Englishman — 
and  now  an  American,  with  their  usual  and  several  char- 
acteristics. A  moment  more,  and  by  you  dashes  a  small 
vehicle,  with  the  proportions  of  an  old-fashioned  gig  for 
its  top,  and  the  ponderous  wheels  of  a  stage-coach  for  its 
rollers,  attached  to  four  mules,  with  a  black  in  livery,  upon 
the  fore  nigh  animal,  wearing  a  high  leather  cap  resem- 
bling a  fire  bucket  bottom  upwards,  with  a  red  nannel  or 
velvet  band  about  it,  and  with  boots  that  come  above  the 
knees,  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  for  all  the  world,  like  the  end- 
iron  of  the  tongue  of  an  ox-cart,  for  its  weight  and  propor- 
tions. Heaven  forfend  us  from  such  an  equipage,  exclajpiis 
one,  as  he  hops  into  the  door  of  the  neighbonng  shop  as 
the  nondescript  passes  by  him,  to  the  endangering  of  the 
limb  and  life  of  the  foot-passenger  through  tnese  pent  up 
and  narrow  streets.  These  vehicles,  however,  are  not 
frequent,  and  are  generally  the  establishments  afforded 
one  from  the  Uvery  stables.  Again  you  meet,  as  belbre, 
another  line  of  half  a  dozen  blacks,  witlvbags  of  cofiee 
on  their  heads,  trotting  through  the  street  at  the  (qq|iq^ 
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nous  sound  of  their  leader's  vcHcei  in  which  at  interval^ 
and  aa  a  chorus,  they  all  join ;  or,  at  the  sound  of  a  jins- 
ling  basket,  which  some  one  of  the  ^roup  carries  be^de 
his  ponderous  burden,  and  shakes  with  his  right  or  left 
hand,  as  he  angles  his  naked  elbows  in  common  with  his 
fellows.  From  every,  pore  issues  the  firee  perspiration, 
and  streams,  in  no  very  small  rivulets,  down  their  b<my 
and  naked  shoulders  and  shining  backs. 

I  wandered  up  theRua  do  Castello  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
upon  which  an  olden  castle  once  stood,  ana  where  the 
wrecks  of  the  fortification  still  exist  From  this  point  the 
whole  bay  is  commanded — ^the  range  of  conic  mountains 
on  the  east,  north,  and  west — ^the  city  of  Prior  Grande  op* 
posite  Rio — and  the  ^ater  part  of  the  city  of  Rio  itsra* 
at  your  feet  The  view  is  very  fine.  But  the  poetry  of 
this  beautifiil  hill  itself^  as  one  contemplates  it  fix)m  the 
ship»  vanishes  when  one  has  ascended  to  its  top.  The  ba- 
nana and  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  occasicmal  shrubs,  seen 
from  the  bay,  as  they  stud  the  hill  and  seem  to  embower 
the  buildings  as  they  rise  one  above  another,  no  longer 
conceal  the  ruins,  and  the  rubbish,  and  the  old  walls,  and 
the  olden  everything,  as  you  look  into  the  miserable  yards 
of  the  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood  beneath  you.  But 
as  you  gaze  over  the  city,  and  on  the  bay,  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding amphitheatre  of  mighty  mountains,  which  inhem 
the  vast  basin  of  the  harbor,  like  a  mountain-lake,  sprink- 
led with  ships  of  war  from  almost  all  the  navies  of  the 
earth,  and  with  merchantmen  of  every  nation  and  people 
— whalers,  and  slavers,  and  traders  resting  on  their  several 
errands — you  have  a  charm  which  compensates  for  the  lost 
vision,  which  the  eye  had  taken  in  when  contemplating 
the  Castle  Hill  from  the  deck  of  the  Columbia. 

Towards  evening,  I  went  to  the  imperial  chapel,  a 
building  with  high  ceiling,  and  a  range  of  private  boxes 
in  the  upper  story,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  occupant 
to  contemplate  the  ceremonies  and  the  crowds  below,  and 
hung  in  front  with  drawing  curtains.  The  building  is 
decorated,  as  usual,  with  Catholic  images,  which,  so  far  as 
I  have  yet  seen,  are  ever  disgusting  to  good  taste,  beinff 
generally  composed  of  wax  or  painted  wood,  dusty  and 
tinselled,  and  decorated  witli  robes  and  halos  in  such  a 
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manner  that  one  would  suppose  that  no  eye  but  the  rab- 
ble's co'jld  regard  them  as  ornamental.  None  of  the 
buildings  of  Rio,  and  least  of  all  the  imperial  palace,  can 
boast  any  thing  as  specimens  in  architecture.  The  palace 
is  but  an  extension  of  only  tolerably  decent  private  dwell- 
ings. 

A  single  individual  was  within  the  silent  building  as  I 

entered  the  vacant  and  solitary  nave  of  the  church,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  far-in  altar.  The  tapers  were  burn- 
ing brightly,  but  no  whisper  was  heard  within  the  spacious 
walls,  and  the  solitary  individual  stood  listless, .in  a  cross- 
passage,  which  led  into  the  interior  of  the  building  to  ad- 
jacent rooms.  I  passed  him,  and  advanced  within  the 
railing  of  the  altar,  and  opened  the  quarto  volume  con- 
taining the  services  of  the  church.  It  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  turn  at  once  to  the  familiar  and  beautiful  Te  Deum, 
which  carried  me  back  to  other  hours,  though  I  perused 
it  in  the  language  of  its  original : 

TE   DEUM  LAUDAMUS. 

Te  Deum  laudamus ;  te  Dominum  confitemur. 

Te  BBtemum  Patrem ;  omnis  terra  veneratur. 

Tibi  omnes  Angeli ;  tibi  coili,  et  universae  potestates : 

Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim ;  incessabili  voce  proclamant, 

Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra,  majestatis  glorise  tuse. 

Te,  gloriosus  Apostolorum  chorus ; 

Te,  Prophetarum  laudabilis  numerus ! 

Te,  Martyrum  candidatus  laudat  exercitus. 

Te,  per  orbera  terrarura,  sancta  confitetur  Ecclesia. 

Patrem  immensae  majestatis ; 

Venerandum  tuum  verum  et  unicum  Filium. 

Sanctum  quoque  Parade  turn  Spiritum. 

Tu  Rex  gloriae,  Christe. 

Tu  Patris  sempiternus  et  Filius. 

Tu  ad  liberandum  suscepturus  hominem ;  non  homiisti  VirginuA 
uterum. 

Tu  devicto  mortis  aculeo ;  aperuisti  credentibus  regua  coelorum. 

Tu  ad  dexteram  Dei  sedes,  in  gloria  Patris. 

Judex  crederis  esse  venturus. 

Te  ergo  quassumus,  tuis  famulis  subreni ;  quos  pretiooo  sanguine 
redemisti. 

Sterna  fac  cum  Sanctis  tuis !  in  gloria  numcrari. 

Salvum  fac  populum  tuum  Domme ;  et  benedic  hsredhmti  tiuB. 
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El  rege  eot ;  el  extolle  illoe  ueque  in  sternum. 

Per  eiiiguloB  die^,  benedicmiue  te 

St  laudftmiM  nonieii  tuuin  in  Eieculum,  et  in  Bicculum  bscuQ. 

Dl^are  Doniine  die  telo,  sine  peccato  Qoa  cuElodire. 

Uu<erer«  noeiri  Doniine ;  iniaerers  nostri. 

Rat  itiieerii-ordia  tua  Domiiie  super  noe.  queroadmoduni  eperavi- 

lu  te  Domine  epcravi ;  non  confunda  in  tntemum.* 

A  sharp,  Iiisslng  sound,  winch  I  knew  to  cume  from  iho 
solitary  individual  boforo  alluded  to,  reached  my  car  as 
iui  adiiKinitioii  fur  nttcntion,  when  he  beckoned  thatothers 
vivn  approaching;  and  in  a  moRieot  afterwards,  eight  or 
U'D  priests,  in  their  uppropriale  robes,  entered  from  the 
pa:isage>way  leading  I'rom  the  interior  of  the  building.  1 
retained  my  place  until  they  had  approached,  when,  with 
a  mutual  salulation,  J  passed  them,  and  took  my  place 
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without  the  altar.  One  of  their  number  perceiving  that  I 
had  been  perusing  their  formulas  on  the  stand  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enclosure,  said  that  they  were  about  to  repeat 
the  service.  I  therefore  waited  to  listen  to  it,  as  their 
solitary  auditor.  They  went  through  the  vespers  with 
distinct  and  rotund  voices,  now  responding  to  each  other, 
and  now  mingling  their  several  voices  together,  and  again 
chanting,  as  is  their  custom,  parts  of  the  service  orally. 
There  was  no  music.  When  they  were  through,  I  ap- 
proached a  priest  who  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  superiors, 
and  addressed  him  in  Latin. 

It  appeared  to  me  peculiar,  and  yet  not  uninteresting, 
that  the  priests  had  gathered  here  for  their  evening  ves- 
pers, with  the  doors  opened  for  those  who  chose  to  enter 
to  say  their  evening  prayers  with  them.  But  none  came; 
and  why  should  the  mass  of  the  people  gather,  to  Hsten 
to  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  where  it  requires 
a  bell  to  tell  them  the  time  and  the  place  they  are  required 
to  kneel  ? 

As  I  left  the  imperial  chapel,  to  which  I  understood 
there  are  a  certain  number  ot  priests  attached,  and  who 
must  all  be  of  noble  extraction,  and,  here,  are  alone  enti- 
tled to  wear  the  red  stocking,  I  stopped  on  my  way 
through  the  Rua  do  Ouvedor,  in  a  respectable  bookstore, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  motto  in  gilded  letters  above 
their  shelves : 


*•  Vita  sine  litturia,  mora  est" 

I  thought,  in  connection  with  the  scene  I  had  but  a 
few  moments  previously  left,  that  it  was  equally  true,  that 

Religio,  sine  vita,  mors  eterna  est 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  scarcely  a  female 
of  the  higher  order  of  the  Brazilians  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  in  the  evening,  however,  they  promenade  gen- 
ei  ally  with  their  attendants  without  bonnets  or  veils, 

I  took  a  shore-boat  to  the  frigate,  as  I  had  delayed  be- 
yond the  hour  for  the  sundown  boat  It  was  nine  o  clock 
when  I  neared  the  ship.  The  music  was  just  rolling  off 
the  tattoo.    I  ordered  the  oarsmen  to  rest  upon  their  oara. 
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In  a  mooieniy  a  red  sheet  of  flame  came  from  the  bows 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  report  of  the  nine  o'clock  gun 
sent  its  echo  around  the  panoramic  hills,  as  if  an  answer- 
ingcannon  had  returned  its  Voice  from  a  dozen  peaks. 

The  boatmen  again  applied  their  sculls,  ana  ^Boat 
ahoy  r  came  as  an  anthoritative  hail,  from  the  taflferel  of 
the  filiate.  ^  Ay,  ay,''  was  the  reply ;  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  lanterns  were  at  the  gangway  and  side  of  the 
ship,  to  light  one  to  the  deck  of  the  Columbia. 

1  dined  on  the  Idth  with  the  English  Chaplain,  attached 
to  the  British  delegation  on  shore,  and  met  the  Chaplain 
of  H.  B.  Majesty's  ship  Stag  at  the  table,  and  some  other 
of  the  English  officers.  The  Gloria  Hill,  where  the  house 
of  Mr.  AL,  the  Chaplain,  is  situated,  is  an  exquisite  spot 
The  view  from  his  piazza  is  very  beautiful,  commandmg, 
with  still  greater  interest  than  from  Castle  Hill,  the  view 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  so  picturesque,  tfnd  beautiful, 
and  grand,  and  varied,  in  its  complex  particulars,  as  al- 
ready described. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  I  visited  at  Mr.  Wright's, 
an  estimable  American  family,  where  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  were  gathered.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Charg6 
d'Aflfaircs,  was  present,  with  other  members  of  his  family. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  agreeable  manners,  and  read  in 
polite  literature.  Miss  H.,  his  interesting  daughter,  is  de- 
servedly admired  for  her  chaste  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
manners.  **  Kate^  her  father  says,  she  is  called  at  home, 
(Miss  H.  of  course  abroad,)  and  all  of  her  acquaintances 
will  ever  after  affirm  that  **  Kate  "  is  a  very  pretty  dimin- 
utive. Mr.  Hunter  promises  me  the  perusal  of  some 
choice  papers  of  the  date  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  the 
return  of  our  squadron,  which  are  in  the  imperial  library. 
I  have  seen,  since  the  evening  of  the  American  party,  two 
other  ladies  of  the  clan  de  rAmcrique,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance increases  rather  than  diminishes  my  interest  in  the 
American  society  of  Rio ;  and  from  one  I  shall  bear,  as  a 
decoration  of  my  little  room,  a  choice  plant,  in  memory 
of  the  donor,  and  as  one  of  nature's  prodigal  distributers 
of  the  rich  perfumes  of  flowers. 
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The  botanical  garden  is  deemed  one  of  the  principal 
lions  of  Rio,  distant  some  five  or  six  miles  in  the  country. 
Lieutenant  G.  of  the  Fairfield  having  made  all  due  pre- 
parations for  a  ride  thither,  I  left  the  ship  at  lea  o'clock  L'l 
the  morning;  and  found  our  carriage  in  waiting  to  taKe 
us  a  ride  into  the  country.  We  preceded  the  Commodore, 
Captain  M.  and  Lieutenant  P.,  who  reached  the  garden 
soon  after  ourselves.  Our  ride  lay  along  the  beautiful 
little  bay  of  Boto  Fogo,  lined  on  its  curved  shore  by  a 
number  of  English  residences,  the  German  minister's,  and 
some  prciiy  Brazilian  country-seats.  The  sugar-loaf 
mount  at  the  entrance  of  tlic  harbor  of  Rio,  forms  a  prom- 
inent point  to  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  little  crescent 
of  water,  as  its  high  peak  and  base  mark  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  curved  line  of  tlie  basin.  Its  stilly  bosom 
and  surrounding  eminences  on  this  morning  of  our  ride, 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  still-calm  scenes  amid  the 
scenery  of  Lake  George.  The  Corcovado,  the  highest 
mount,  so  deemed,  of  all  the  surrounding  peaks  ot  this 
mountainous  landscape,  was  above  our  heads  on  our  ngliL, 
as  we  drove  on  through  the  pathway,  lined  on  either  side 
with  the  cocoa-Dut  and  banana  and  tamarind  trees,  and 
partly  on  our  left  and  often  in  our  front  rose  the  peculiar 
prominence,  which,  as  I  deemed  it  as  seen  from  the  ocean, 
constitutes  "Lord  Hood's  Nose,"  so  much  spoken  of  by 
all  who  enter  the  harbor  of  Rio.  and  which  astonishingly 
resembles  tlie  face  of  a  strong- featured  man  lying  upon 
his  back,  as  you  approach  the  land  to  enter  the  harbor. 
But  the  face,  to  me,  is  not  the  only  or  hardly  the  moal 
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^  appearance  lined  on  the  horizon,  by  the  blending 
of  the  peaks  of  the  highlands^  which  raise  their  elevated 
cones  and  table  mountains  in  the  skies,  and  strike  with 
pleasure  the  eye  of  the  voyager  as  be  is  approaching  the 
inlet  to  the  expanded  basin,  constituting  the  harbor  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  All  of  the  prominences  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  are  so  blended  with  intervening  and  lower  moun« 
tains,  as,  together,  to  form  the  striking  resemblance  (if 
such  realities  ever  were)  of  a  huge  giant— or^e  of  natures 
olden  numsUrSf  laid  out^  with  his  face  upwards^  and  em^ 
habned  in  eternal  rock.  There  you  see  him,  his  forehead 
slanting  and  low,  with  his  hair  combed  back — ^his  nose 
prominent,  between  Roman  and  the  Aquiline — ^then,  his. 
small  chin  and  short  neck — then,  his  elevated  chest,  with 
his  arms  folded  for  his  last  embalmment — ^then,  his  ex- 
tended limbs,  with  the  prominent  eminence  of  the  sugar- 
loaf  mount,  1,000  feet  high,  constituting  his  up-turned 
feet,  and  in  just  keeping  with  the  other  proportions  of  this 
immense  phenomenon  of  ages  back,  till  now,  with  this 
evidence  before  us,  believed  to  have  been  fabulous.  And 
there  he  lies,  as  seen  from  the  ship,  as  she  stands  on  her 
course  to  the  nearing  land,  looking  at  the  blue  heavens, 
and  listless  to  the  roar  of  ocean,  and  the  storm,  and  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  sea-gale ;  and  there  he  shall  still  lie, 
until  one  mightier  than  he  shall  sound  the  trump  of  the 
last  angel,  and  burst  in  sunder  and  wild  dismemberment, 
his  sarcophagus  of  imperishable  granite. 

Our  ride,  the  remaining  part  of  the  way  from  Boto 
Fogo,  was  less  interesting  but  possessing  variety.  We 
reached  the  garden  after  an  hour's  drive,  and  having  order- 
ed dinner,  entered  the  grounds,  to  wander  at  leisure  through 
avenues  and  by-paths  of  the  garden,  to  observe  the  col- 
Ie<!ted  exotics  as  well  as  native  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
and  yet  more  for  myself,  the  taste  with  which  the  grounds 
were  laid  out — all  of  which  we  had  been  assured  to  be  of 
ct»nsiderable  interest,  and  promised  much  pleasure  to  the 
n«.'w  f observer. 

The  grounds  which  compose  the  garden  are  irregular, 
and  form  a  flat  near  the  beach  and  beneath  the  mountain 
previously  alluded  to,  called  the  Corcovado.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  gateway,  a  segment  of  a  small  circle  is 
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swept,  with  the  gate  as  the  centre  of  the  circle,  from  the 
convex  part  of  which  four  or  five  avenues  extend,  in 
straight  lines,  which  constitute  all  the  peculiarity  of  the 
taste  here  displayed  in  the  adjustment  ot  the  walks.  The 
paths  run,  afterwards,  as  convenience  directs,  through  the 
grounds,  joining  the  main  avenues.  There  is  an  annual 
appropriftion  tor  the  improvement  of  these  grounds,  but. 
they  are  any  thing  rather  than  what  we  would  suppose 
they  should  be,  in  a  climate  and  soil  of  such  capabilities  r 
and  the  grounds  only  in  their  central  parts  evince  much 
care.  There  is  a  tasteful  bower,  however,  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  in  his  promenade,  and  courts  him 
to  enter  within  its  ever-green  walls.  It  is  elevated  on  an 
artificial  and  turfed  mound,  some  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  bower  is  a  parallelogram,  and  formed  by  the 
inlacing  of  the  branches  of  the  arbor  vitae  trees,  with 
glassless  windows  inserted  in  each  pallisade  of  the  trees, 
so  as  to  form  an  opening  for  observation,  and  for  the  sweet 
gales  of  the  garden  to  quaver  through,  to  fan  the  cheek 
of  the  lady-visiter,  or  to  give  breath  to  her  rougher  com- 
panion who  may  attend  her ;  or  to  render  yet  more  pleas- 
ant the  pick-nick  coteries  which,  they  say,  often  ride  from 
town,  and  here  take  their  lunch,  and  chat  all  manner  of 
gentle  and  kind  words.  Yoii  ascend  to  the  entrance  of 
this  ever-green  bower  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  on  a  trunca- 
ted triangle  of  earth,  which,  like  the  mound  on  which  the 
bower  is  raised,  is  overgrown  with  perennial  grass. 

And  in  the  same  neighborhood,  beneath  two  large  tufts 
of  cane,  rising  high  and  gracefully,  and  branching  out  their 
tops  like  some  mighty  plume  of  mighty  knight,  is  a  swing, 
in  which  all  who  wish  once  more  to  live  over  one  scene 
of  their  childhood,  may  go  on  the  gentle  sweep,  and  think 
how  different  are  the  days  of  our  childhood,  from  those 
when  we  are  called  to  gaze  abroad  on  a  wild  world,  and 
to  buffet  its  wild  waves. 

We  saw  in  the  garden  a  number  of  the  tropical  plants 
and  trees  new  to  us,  and  others,  from  other  climes,  which 
before  we  had  not  seen.  The  tea  shrub  was  growing  in 
considerable  areas,  and  at  this  time  was  in  blossom.  The 
shrub  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  cultivated  in  hills  of 
a  few  shoots  each.    Then  there  was  the  clove  and  the 
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dnnamon  tree,  and  the  coffee  tree,  the  bread  tree  and  the 
jack-fruit,  which  last  is  a  striking  thing,  the  tree  growing 
as  large  as  a  forest  oak,  and  the  uruit  hanging  from  a  stem 
that  projects  directly  from  the  body  of  the  tree  or  from 
the  largest  limb;  and  growing  to  the  size  of  a  half-bushel 
basket,  thoujgh  generally  elongated  and  flattened,  ratfa^r 
than  perfisctly  globular. 

There  were  many  other  fruits,  which  it  cannot  be  of 
interest  here  to  name  or  describe. 

We  wandered  through  the  grounds  again,  and  left  the 
garden  for  the  little  building  in  the  neighborhood,  kept 
as  a  hotel.  To  our  surprise,  the  comfortable  essentials 
of  a  good  meal  were  spread  before  us,  after  some  delay-^- 
our  party  now  being  constituted  of  the  Commodore,  Capt 
M.  and  four  others.  Havinff  nought  else  to  do,  a  long 
time  was  lingered  away  at  the  table,  (some  two  hours  or 
more— -horrible  I)  but  rendered  tolerable  in  the  lounging 
ease  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  and  the  succession 
of  unexpected  tastefuls  which  came  before  us.  Our  attend- 
ants themselves  did  not  entirely  deny  us  a  pleasure,  as  it 
was  all  so  unexpected.  **  Take  care  there,  Jose  Maria 
Cavallo,  don't  shake  that  bottle  of  port  as  you  did  the 
other."  Don  Jose  Maria,  etc.  etc.,  taking  the  hint,  thought 
he  understood  it,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  champaign  wine 
or  spruce  beer,  deemed  he  was  making  it  yet  more  spark- 
ling and  choice,  by  adding  greater  agitation  to  the  shak- 
ing he  again  gave  the  bottle. 

Our  two  carriages  drove  into  town;  and  as  we  rattled 
over  the  horrible  pavements,  the  dark,  and  the  dark^  and 
the  DARK  Brazilians  looked  from  their  balconies  and  upper 
windows  at  the  Americans  of  the  frigaia  and  the  corvetta^ 
as  it  was  the  evening  hour,  when  they  are  privileged  to 
gaze  on  the  passers  by,  and  be  stared  at,  without  displeas* 
uit*  or  aispleasing  of  cither  party. 

On  a  succeeding  day  I  visited  the  Museum,  which  is 
opened  gratis  for  the  people,  twice  a  week.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hnd  a  large  or  a  greatly  varied  collection.  Neither 
the  display  of  birds  nor  minerals  was  such  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  other  days  of  Brazil.  The  specimens, 
however,  in  mineralogy  were  respectable,  though  very 
far  inferior  in  variety,  beauty,  and  arrangement,  to  the 
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cabinet  at  New  Haven.  It  is  said  that  Don  Pedro  I.  rob- 
bed the  Museum  of  its  choicest  and  richest  materials, 
when  he  left  the  country.  Don  Pedro  II.  is  yet  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  though  said  to  be  a 
bnght  boy  for  his  years,  will  probably  have  enough  of 
turmoil,  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  age  to  take  Iiis 
position  for  himself  in  the  relations  of  the  state  parties, 
to  occupy  his  time  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  improvement  of  the  public  institutions  of 
his  imperial  dominions.  As  evidence  of  the  brightness 
of  young  Pedro,  I  was  told  by  Doctor  Prestina,  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman  of  learning,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  French  language,  and  had  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  the  English  and  Latin ;  and  had  advanced  in 
mathematics,  and  read  a  good  deal  in  history. 

When  I  had  wandered  tlirough  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Museum,  which  are  small,  and  exhibit  but  few  curiosities, 
I  left  them  and  entered  an  under  apartment  of  the  same 
■  building.  This  lower  room  contained  a  few  specimens  in 
mechanics,  where  a  few  visiters,  like  myself,  were  now 
strolling.  I  saw  nothing,  however,  particularly  to  arrest 
my  attention  but  a  case  of  books  and  an  atlas  (a  London 
copy)  of  the  comparative  heights  and  extent  of  the  dif- 
ferent water-falls  of  the  globe.  I  had  placed  myself  in  an 
examining  posture,  but  the  atlas  was  hung  too  high  for 
convenience,  which  the  attentive  person  in  charge  of  the 
rooms  observing,  presented  himself,  and  immediately  spread 
the  atlas  before  me  on  a  table.  I  placed  my  finger  on  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  with  some  remarks  connected  with  it, 
when  a  soft  voice  at  my  side  asked,  **  And  have  you,  sir, 
seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ?"  with  an  intonation  that  at  once 
told  me  that  it  was  not  native. 

**  Yes,  madam,"  I  replied,  as  I  turned  and  beheld  a 
young  English  lady  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman- 
ly looking  man  ;  "  and  I  left  them,**  I  continued,  **  as  I 
would  part  with  a  newly  formed  acquaintance,  who  had 
gre«itly  contributed  to  my  pleasure — delighted  that  we  had 
met,  and  regretting  that  we  were  so  soon  to  separate." 

"  My  sister,**  continued  the  lady,  **  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  and  ffives  me  such  glowing  accounts  of  what  she 
meets,  that  f  envy  her  the  fortune  to  have  enjoyed  before 
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me  the  opportunity  of  vimting  North  America.  If  I  might 
induce  my  lord  here»''  said  the  lady,  gently  smiling,  and 
myself  and  her  lord  gently  bowing,  ^  we  should  not  long 
delay  our  passage  to  the  United  States.** 

Ail  Englishmen,  and  certainly  all  English  wo&ien,  are 
not  prejucUced  against  the  United  States.  And  the  time 
has  come  when  mey  are  pleased  if  they  can  identify  their 
own  genealogies  as  kindied  with  those  of  the  early  wor- 
thies of  our  country.  ^ 

A  letter  from  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  Madeira,  made 
me  acquainted  with  J.  J.  Prestina,  a  doctor  of  learning 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  visited  our  ship,  with  a  friend 
and  pressed  me  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany  him, 
on  any  day  of  our  stay,  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  I  have 
postponed  this,  with  other  visits,  until  a  good  Providence 
may  return  us  to  this  port  again,  on  our  way  back  to  our 
noithem  homes.  Dr.  P.  is  a  happy  specimen  of  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  surpassed  by  tew  for  ease  and  urbanity 
of  manners.  He  is  said  to  have  accumulated  a  fortune  in 
the  practice  of  law  ;  and  in  tlic  revolution  of  Portugal  of 
1823,  when  many  of  her  choice  sons  had  no  alteniative 
but  to  fly  to  arms  or  to  exile,  he  visited  Brazil.  With 
this  gentleman,  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  take  several  ex- 
cursions into  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  which  arc  said  to  be  exquisite  in  their 
scenerv,  and  rich  in  their  hi<^h  state  of  cultivation. 

The  Chaplain  of  H.  B.  Majesty's  ship  Stag  having  call- 
ed upon  me,  I  reciprocated  his  visit,  and  was  invited  to 
take  a  stroll  with  him  and  some  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Stag, 
to  Prior  Grande.     They  would  send  a  boat  for  me. 

Between  England  and  America,  there  doubtless  will 
ever  be  the  memory  of  former  incidents,  to  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  jealousy  between  the  two  nations,  witn 
a  spice  of  envy  on  the  part  of  the  British  people.  The 
EiiL'lish  had  ruled  mistress  of  the  seas,  until  their  prow- 
ess was  fairly  contested,  in  several  actions,  by  our  own 
vessels.  The  English  can  liardly  be  expected  to  yield  a 
concession  on  this  jK>int  which  would  take  them  one  step 
from  their  self-complacent  and  proud  elevation.  And 
Americans  believe,  and  without  doubt  have  proved  to  their 
ofwu  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  mat  they  are  a 
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match — perhaps  in  their  young  thirst  for  glory,  more  than 
a  match — ^for  the  English,  with  equal  forces.  These  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  produce,  if  not  a  coolness  yet  a 
preserved  distance,  in  the  association  between  Ameriam 
and  British  officers ;  while  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no 
asperity  or  unkindness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  either.  It 
only  prevents  the  approach  of  the  two  parties.  But  when 
they  do  meet  and  know  each  other,  there  is  no  want  of 
trordiality  in  real  feeling,  or  generous  hospitality,  and  fa- 
miliar and  well-bred  courtesy. 

On  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  from  the  har- 
]x>r  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Commodore  Read  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  English  officers  in  command  of  the  British  ships, 
now  in  the  harbor.  Commodore  SuUvan  has  command 
of  the  British  squadron  on  this  side  Cape  Horn  ;  and  an 
Admiral  commands  the  squadron  on  the  other.  Former- 
ly the  forces  on.  either  side  of  the  Cape  were  under  the 
command  of  an  Admiral,  stationed  on  this  side  the  Cape, 
with  a  Commodore,  subject  to  his  orders,  on  the  other 
side.     The  two  forces  are  now  independent  commands. 

Commodore  Sulivan  is  an  agreeable  gentleman,  and 
made  himself  such  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  Captain 
Shepherd  I  found  sociable.  He  is  deemed  an  officer  very 
creditably  familiar  with  his  profession. 

The  Commodore's  table-plate,  and  well-served  dishes, 
always  do  him  credit  as  a  man  of  taste  ;  and  becomingly 
supports  the  respectability  of  the  government,  whom  he 
represents  in  his  honorable  commands. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
I  preached  in  the  English  chapel.  The  congregation  was 
very  respectable.  The  English  chaplain  who  has  charge 
of  the  copgregation,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Stag,  were 
present — the  former  reading  the  service. 

It  is  indeed  a  grateful  opportunity,  when  abroad,  after 
having  been  for  months  on  board  a  ship,  to  be  able  to 
mingle  in  your  own  familiar  worship  of  nome,  on  shore. 
They  are  the  same  prayers  to  which  you  have  often  lis- 
tened with  a  melted  heart ;  or  which  you  yourself  have 
offered,  as  the  leader  in  the  petitions  oi'^  hundreds  of 
others — the  same  responses,  and  the  ^ame  psalms,  apd  the 
i^une  chants,  and  the  same  hymns.     The  heart  go<9t  A^Mfif 
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to  kindred  and  to  native  lands ;  and  if  rightly  aflkcted» 
goes  upward  too  in  devout  devotionAd  gratitude  to  Him, 
who  hath  blessed  and  protected  the  wJBuiderer  on  his  course 
of  the  seas. 

The  modifications  in  our  prayer-book,  in  which  it  differs 
firom  the  English  service,  strike  the  worshipper  of  the 
American  church,  but  interrupts  not  his  devotion.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  English  snould  pray  for  their  rulers, 
though  it  appears  peculiar  that  they  should  mention  them 
by  name.  And  in  the  modification  of  some  of  the  old  ob- 
solete terms,  the  omission  of  some  things,  and  leaving 
others  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  African  clergy- 
man, where  they  are  required  to  be  gone  through  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  I  deem  to  be  in  fiivor  of  the  Ameri- 
can prayer-book.  And  yet  there  could  be  very  little 
objection  for  an  American  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  to  go  through  the  services  of  the  mother-church, 
before  an  ^igiish  congregation,  on  English  ground. 

Dr.  Hazlet  and  Lieutenant  Turner  accompanied  me 
firom  the  ship  to  the  English  chapel.  On  our  return  we 
stopped,  as  we  were  passing,  for  a  moment,  in  the  impe- 
rial chapel.  The  services  were  nearly  concluding.  The 
music  was  powerful.  Here  they  have  two  or  three  eu- 
nuchs from  Italy,  whose  voices  mingle  with  peculiar 
efiect  in  the  choir.  The  crowd  were  jammed  together, 
blacks  and  whites,  and  all  sorts  of  the  males.  The  pri- 
vate openings  in  the  second  story  on  the  sides  of  the 
building,  alluded  to  on  a  preceding  page,  were  filled  with 
Brazilian  women,  without  bonnets,  who  composed  tl 
household  of  the  Emperor  and  other  Brazilian  family 
Many  of  them  were  respectable  for  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  all  dressed  with  becoming  taste.  Rockets 
and  other  fire- works  were  already  arranged  in  the  street, 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  with  which  to  conclude  the 
ceremonies  of  a  Christian  worship!  We  had  left  the  build- 
•jig,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  on  our  way 
Co  our  boat,  which  was  in  waiting  for  us  from  the  ship, 
when  the  match  had  been  applied,  to  the  bursting  of 
rockets  and  other  fire- works ;  and  the  loud  reports  ot  the 
exploding  crackers,  and  the  feu-de-joie,  exhibited  a  scene, 
which  we  could  not  but  identify  with  the  whole  service, 
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as  a  fanciful  show — ^a  religious  farce — gone  through  foi 
the  amusement  of  the  people. 

How  unlike  the  simple,  suppressed,  solemn  worship  of 
the  Eternal,  in  which  we  had  just  been  engaged !  The 
Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  in  the  earthquake, 
nor  in  the  fire :  but  in  "  the  still  small  voice.**  And  when 
the  prophet  heard  it,  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.* 

It  is  now  too  late,  in  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  with  the 
materials  which  have  been  spread  before  us,  and  the 
scenes  which  are  yet  daily  enacting  in  Catholic  countries, 
to  pretend  an  apology,  as  if  there  were  in  the  mummeries 
and  in  the  religious  farces  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  a  ten- 
dency to  pure  morality  and  **  religion  undefiled."  In  our 
own  country,  the  Catholic  religion,  for  the  sake  of  appear* 
ances  and  decency,  must  omit  much  which  is  seen  abroad. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  in  connection  with  Madeira  and  this 
place,  that  the  people  have  so  far  felt  the  unhappy  influ- 
ences of  the  monastic  institutions,  as  to  make  them  a 
suBject  of  legislation  and  restriction.  And  common  re- 
port everywhere  says,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  corrupted 
priesthood  has  made  inroads  upon  the  domestic  peace, 
and  harmony,  and  virtue  of  the  social  compact.  And  in 
affirming  these  things,  which  modem  Catholic  legislatures 
have  themselves  amrmed,  and  in  some  measure  acted 
upon,  the  Protestant  is  declared  to  be  prejudiced,  perse- 
cuting, and  iUiberal.  Pray,  are  there  none  but  Protestant 
persecutors  in  the  world  of  Christendom  ?  Until  within 
comparatively  a  few  years,  the  right  of  Christian  sepul- 
ture was  forbidden,  in  the  countries  where  Papacy  nad 
the  ascendency.  And  now,  I  am  told,  that  the  English 
chapel  here  is  precluded  from  holding  their  worship  with 
the  doors  of  their  church  shut.  And  when  I  see  the  mem- 
bers  of  that  church  rather  inclining  to  join  the  reviler  and 
the  blasphemer  against  the  cause  of  Protestant  missions, 
and  other  institutions  under  Protestant  influences,  I  am 
led  to  question  the  soundness  of  a  system,  which  will  lead 
to  the  union  of  sympathies  so  unlike  the  spirit  and  the 
professed  end  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  For  my- 
self, I  should  be  most  happy  that  the  Roman  churchy  oi 

*  1  Kings  xix.  11-13. 
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Ike  CaikoKe  churck^  as  they  rather  choose  to  be  calledi 
in  our  country,  should,  as  they  have  in  some  measurOi 
leform  their  system,  retaining  the  good  and  rejecting 
the  bad ;  and  adhering  less  closely  (which  both  patri- 
otism and  religion  require)  to  the  Papacy  at  Rome.  The 
Catholic  church' in  the  United  States  is  respectable  in 
numbers,  character,  and  we  would  be  uncharitable  indeed 
not  to  suppose,  in  some  good  degree,  in  Christian  influ- 
ence. But  there  is  an  incubus  in  her  system — a  draw- 
back to  all  the  ffood.  There  is  ignorance  of  the  Bibbf 
and  premeditated  ignorance  on  we  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is,  according  to  the  charter  of  all  our  hopes,  to 
dispense  ^the  wora"  to  their  flocks,  which  is  able  to 
maike,  and  which  will  make,  wise  unto  salvation.  And 
so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  kept  from  the  laity,  there 
will  be  and  there  must  be  something  bad  existing  in  the 
premises,  and  a  nerpetual  wandering  from  the  essentials 
and  the  spirit  ot  the  gospel  system.  It  has  been  so — it 
will  be  so.  It  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  truth, 
in  its  purity,  that  the  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of  both 
the  people  and  the  pastors,  that  the  example  of  both  may 
be  tested  by  a  common  and  the  acknowledged  standard. 

A  FUNERAL  IN  RIO. 

I  have  taken  my  last  ride  out  of  Rio,  with  Lieutenant 
G.  of  the  Fairfield.  We  went  to  the  Emperor's  country 
residence,  and  also  called  on  most  of  the  American  fami- 
lies of  Rio.  Their  residences  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Emperor's  grounds,  a  short  way  into  the  country. 
Our  ride  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  our  calls  agree- 
able to  ourselves  at  least.  In  the  evening  we  took  tea  at 
the  Wrights',  and  prolonged  our  stay  in  the  social  circle 
of  this  amiable  family.  To-day,  the  last  we  spend  in  the 
harbor  of  Rio  for  a  long,  long  time,  I  witnessed  on  shore, 
at  four  P.  M.,  a  funeral  ceremony  of  considerable  mag- 
nificence ;  and,  as  characteristic  of  the  customs  of  tliis 
people,  is  worthy  of  a  nota  bene.  It  was  imposing,  and 
fully  attended.  I  was  aware  that  the  solemnities  of  a 
ourial  were  to  take  place,  from  the  ringinc  of  the  bells  of 
the  large  cathedral  situated  on  the  east  nSe  of  the  square^ 
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into  wliich  the  Rua  do  Ouvedor,  the  principal  street  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  enters.  The  hearse,  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  with  high  plumes  of  black  feathers  decking  their 
head-stalls,  had  already  reached  the  front  of  the  building, 
where  a  crowd  was  gathered,  when  I  arrived  at  the  steps 
of  the  cathedral.  I  entered  the  door  of  the  building, 
where  numbers  had  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines 
leading  from  the  far-in  altar,  with  each  a  waxen  taper  in 
his  hand,  which  served  him  as  a  stafil  As  I  passed,  one 
of  these  lighted  sticks  of  wax,  reaching  quite  to  the 
shoulder,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  handed 
to  me,  and  I  advanced  up  the  line  of  lights  to  a  vacant 
position  nearest  the  altar.  As  I  looked  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  cathedral,  the  two  lines  of  similar  tapers, 
each  supported  by  its  holder,  eave  forth  a  continuous 
gleam  of  light,  streaming  on  either  side  in  a  brilliant  pe« 
riphery  of  an  elongated  ellipsis.  In  a  few  moments,  from 
an  adjacent  recess,  which  communicated  with  an  interior 

Eassage,  entered  three  richly  decorated  priests,  in  the  ha- 
iliments  of  their  order,  the  central  one  supporting  a  mas- 
sive silver  cross,  and  the  two  on  either  side  bearing  a  taper 
light  in  massive  silver  candlesticks.  They  advanced 
with  twenty  priests  following  them,  with  lighted  waxen 
tapers  in  their  hands,  to  meet  the  corpse  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cathedral.  A  number  of  the  priests  I  had  before  seen 
at  the  imperial  chapel.  They  were  now  decked  in  short 
robes  of  white  lace,  falling,  like  a  roundabout,  a  little  be- 
low their  shoulders,  upon  a  lower  robe  of  black.  Beside 
these,  were  thirty  or  forty  attendants  in  black  bombazine 
canonicals,  whose  province  seemed  immediately  to  bear 
the  corpse  and  perform  the  laborious  parts  of  the  burial. 
They  all  together  advanced,  with  the  coffin,  overlaid  with 
gold  lace,  to  a  high  altar  raised  without  the  chancel,  and 
highly  gilded,  seven  feet  long  and  three  in  breadth,  upon 
which  the  deceased  was  placed.  The  services  of  the 
burial  commenced  by  the  chief  priest,  who  had  borne  the 
silver  cross  in  the  procession.  The  responses  were  loud 
and  rotund.  As  the  coffin  was  elevated  uf>on  the  altar,  it 
fell  apart,  by  its  peculiar  construction,  opening  from  the 
top,  by  means  of  the  split-lid,  and  dropping  either  way 
by  hinges  on  either  side,  so  as  to  exi>08e  half  the  body 
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dressed  in  its  usual  habiliments.  The  chief  ecclenastic 
nx>ved  thrice  around  the  bodyt  sprinkling,  fiom  a  silver 
wand,  the  holy  water  upon  the  body,  as  he  paned  at  the 
head,  the  side,  the  feet,  and  the  side  again,  bowing  to  the 
silver  cross  as  he  passed  it,  which  was  now  elevated  at 
the  feet  of  the  altar,  without  the  dianceL  The  ceremony 
continued — ^when  a  strain  of  music  came  from  the  choir, 
now  in  iull  chorus,  now  in  dulcet  strains,  now  in  duetto, 
and  again  in  a  chorus  that  shook  the  walls  of  the  massive 
bofldings ;  and  onee  more  the  requieni  was  long,  and  soft, 
and  silent  I 

The  heavy  doors  of  a  side  passage  were  opened,  and  the 
priests  advanced  to  an  inner  court  of  death,  embracing  an 
extensive  area,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  A  cdonnade 
extended  around  the  spacious  rectangle,  within  which  and 
the  wall  a  covered  pavement  ranges  around  the  square,  the 
centre  of  which  is  open  for  light  and  air.  The  procession 
of  priests  moved  on,  (the  concourse  of  the  spectators  hav- 
ing extinguished  their  lights,  and  retired  at  the  conclusion 
ol  the  requiem  in  the  church,)  and  reached  the  furthest 
side  of  this  hollow  square.  They  paused  at  an  open  niche 
in  the  wall.  The  wall  is  filled  witn  ranges,  five  or  six  tier 
high,  of  such  niches,  one  above  the  other,  rendering  it  a 
bulwark  of  imbedded  skeletons.  Here  the  coffin  was 
placed  upon  a  smaller  altar,  similar,  but  less  decorated  than 
the  first,  standing  without  a  rougher  pair  of  steps,  which 
rested  beneath  me  opening  in  the  wall.  Upon  this  altar 
the  coffin  was  first  placed,  by  the  attendants  m  black,  who 
had  borne  it  from  the  spacious  room  of  the  cathedral  to 
this  adjacent  court,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  pile  of 
building.  Then,  with  the  repetition  of  a  short  additional 
service,  the  body  was  elevated  to  the  rougher  platform, 
and  again  the  coffin  fell  and  exposed  the  body  ;  and  each 
of  the  dark-robed  men  advancing  to  the  steps,  took  a  small 
scuttle  of  quicklime,  and  ascending  the  steps,  deposited  it 
upon  the  body,  and  again  descended,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  until  the  unconscious  sleeper  was  imbedded  in  tte 
element  which  was  soon  to  prey  in  consumption  upon  his 
yielding  dust.  It  only  remained,  in  completing  the  cere- 
nK>ny  of  the  burial,  to  place  the  body  within  the  vacant 
niche  of  the  waJl,  and  to  seal  it  in  masonry  of  lime  and 
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rock,  and  to  ai&x  to  the  external  sui*face  the  number  of  the 
inwalled  vault 

The  procession  of  priests  returned  through  the  church; 
bending  their  knees  as  they  passed  the  altar,  and  extin- 

Suishing  their  lights  as  they  sought  the  inner  rooms,  where 
ley  unrobed,  and  replaced  their  dresses,  which  they  had 
assumed  as  appropriate  habiliments  for  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  burial. 

They  had  gone ;  and  their  voices  were  heard  to  murmur 
low  in  the  inner  distance  of  the  extended  building.  And 
now,  all  was  silence.  I,  alone,  stood  in  that  spacious  hall, 
where  but  just  now  the  peals  of  music  echoed,  and  a  thou- 
sand lights  were  gleaming,  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
were  heard.  Mine  alone  now  Ungered ;  and  one  solitary 
taper  only  was  glimmering  on  the  altar,  in  that  vast  build- 
ing, to  keep  the  vigils  of  the  night-watch. 

I  walked  through  the  dark  passage-way  to  the  interior 
rooms — again  retraced  my  steps,  and  left  the  silent  build- 
ing, and  was  soon  on  my  way  down  the  Rua  do  Ouvedor, 
with  thoughts,  solemn  and  strange,  in  their  commingling 
of  emotions  and  sentiments,  which  these  scenes  and  their 
associations  had  awakened. 

LAST    EVE   IN    THE    HARBOR    OP  RIO. 

I  hare  made  the  preceding  notes,  associated  with  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  purposely  omitting  any  ex  ',ursions  into  the  inte- 
rior and  to  some  of  the  neighboring  islands,  which,  with 
visits  to  some  other  objects  and  Brazilian  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make,  on  my  return, 
under  the  favorable  circumstances  of  intelligent  and  gentle- 
manly Brazilian  attendance. 

But  on  this  evening  of  our  last  stay  in  this  beautiful  har- 
bor, how  many  are  the  associations  of  the  past,  which  min- 
gle with  the  present !  It  is  here,  on  the  still  bosom  of  this 
mountain-shored  basin,  sleeping  to-night  like  a  calm  lake 
ariion;^  the  hills,  where  the  winds  cannot  ruffle  it,  the  bat- 
lie-ships  of  all  the  early  states  of  Europe  have  rode,  and 
for  a  inomertl  paused  on  their  several  courses  of  discovery, 
of  adventure,  of  merchandise,  of  war,  and  of  circunmavi* 
gation  of  the  world !     Here  the  daring  and  adventurous 
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A»1i]giiese  moored  their  tempest-tost  barks,  which  had 
fint  discovered  these  and  hundred  other  shores,  as  the 
pkmeers  oir  the  seas,  where  the  white-spread  sails  of  othsr 
nations  are  now  wafted  in  the  same,  bat  earlier  and  fearful 
tracks  of  the  Portuguese,  without  solicitude,  and  hardly 
with  a  memory  of  the  men  who  pointed  out  to  them  tm 
paths  of  the  seas.  And  here  Magellan  paused  with  his 
little  fleet  of  five  ships,  for  a  fortnight,  whose  name  is 
immortalized  on  the  land,a8  having  first  passed  through  the 
straits  that  unite  the  northern  with  the  southern  ocean ; 
and  among  the  stars,  aOi  ffiving  an  appellation  to  the  twin 
nebula,  or  the  Magellan  douds  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
And  here,  in  1764,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Tamor  under 
Byron  in  chiefs  and  Mouat,  in  their  circuit  of  discovery, 
moored ;  and  De  Bougainville  followed,  after  resigning  the 
Falkland  bles  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish,  agreeaUy  to 
the  order  of  his  government  And  on  these  same  waters, 
the  energetic  and  accomplished,  but  unfortunate  Cooke, 
with  his  companion  Banks,  whose  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  insatiable,  lay  moored  in  the  good  ship  Endeavor. 
And  they  have  all  passed  on — passed  on  !  And  how  many 
others  have  come  after — and  where  now  are  they  7  And 
we  follow  them — and  where  soon  shall  we  be,  when  others 
shall  still  follow  us,  and  like  ourselves,  and  all  who  have 
gone  before,  shall  pass  to  the  realities,  and  the  silence,  if 
not  the  forgetfulness  of  the  dead  !  But  since  the  days  of 
Magellan,  and  Vasco  dc  Gama,  and  Columbus,  what  a 
revolution  has  passed  over  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  of  the  west  and  the  east  I  New 
worlds,  and  fair  worlds,  if  not  in  literal  extent,  yet  in  pro- 
duction and  population,  have  been  developed;  and  the 
seas  of  the  globe  have  become  as  plain  a  pathway  to  the 
mariner  as  the  school-boy's  track  to  the  house  of  his  early 
pupilage.  And  to-morrow  we  again  weigh  anchors,  and 
follow  on  in  our  course.  The  hich  peaks  which  now  sur- 
round us,  and  which  have  reverberated  the  echo  of  the 
cannon  of  almost  every  national  flag  of  the  earth,  and  have 
heard  our  own  loud-mouthed  pieces  speak  more  than  a 
dozen  times  in  national  courtesy  and  persolial  civilities, 
will  soon  sink  from  their  proud  elevations  to  mole-hills,  as 
we  stand  on  our  eastern  traverse.    We  bid  ye,  in  good 
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sooth*  ye  lofty  eminences  and  waved  outline  of  cone  amd 
table-mount,  and  organ  peaks,  good-by,  for  long  mdothS; 
perhaps  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever !  And  we  will  not 
forget  the  image  which  ye  will  have  left  in  <wr  vision,  for 
the  grand  in  nature  is  always  imposing,  and  commands 
remembraace  if  we  would  forget.  And  kindly  we  will 
think  of  your  inwalled  lake,  and  some  who  dwell  in  homes 
which  overlook  these  embosomed  waters ;  for  we  would 
think  with  kindness  on  th^se  who  kindly  have  treated  us. 
May  a  good  Providence  guide  us  again  to  look  upon  j^our 
green  mountain-sides,  and  to  re-greet  the  stranger  friends, 
of  whom  we  have  learned  enough  to  desire  yet  more  to 
learn. 

JULY  29,  1838. 

We  are  now  gliding  finely  out  of  the  harbor  of  Rfo  de 
Janeiro,  to  sea.  The  morning  land-breez#  is' swelling  our 
sails  gently,  and  ten  boats  are  ahead  of  us,  from  the  dif- 
ferent ships  of  war  in  the  harbor,  with  our  own,  towing 
us  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  A  few  moments  more, 
and  the  boats  will  have  returned ;  and  the  breeze,  stilt 
freshening,  assures  us  that  we  shall  gain  a  sufficient  of&ig 
lefore  the  sea-breeze  shall  set  in,  and  give  us  a  clear  sweep 
)ver  the  blue  billow,  from  every  danger  of  an  iron-boupd 
toast 


* 
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ll»it»ft.  Edkion Tt^ywhert  m heuMuoi  the chuaclfe. 
iiiTa]id*B  tlioaghts  of  home*  Oile  At  tei.  Nmtura^  hannooMt,  in  color. 
nf  mad  mdaputioii.  Blow,  cff  Cape  Good  Hope.  Lnnm-bow.  Thoo. 
riM  confinned  by  ezperieoee.  The  wuietf  at  elonds.  Uend  of  Made. 
fHCV.  AMociatioiie  on  d«cnriog  the  land.  BeantiAil  iiinbow.  The 
iflea  of  France  and  Bourbon,  mrriet  NewelPa  laat  reatiog-plaee.  Lmee 
to  a  beaotifiil  \ilni,  wU/k  lighted  on  the  ahip.  Diego  Rodriqaee.  Henij 
Martjn.  Reluiott  biaauiifiea  the  eoontanaoee  as  well  as  the  character. 
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Falco.    Ectipae  of  the  moon.    Cafan  of  the  Arabian  aeaa. 

t  m 

For  several  days  since  our  leaving  Rio,  I  have  been 
unwelL  Qlhers  of  the  ship  have  been  variously  aflfected. 
My  own  indisposition  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
iufierin^,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  eating 
too  fred^  of  the  tropical  fruits,  found  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Doctor  H.  has  treated 
me  gently,  and  yet  I  am  extremely  weak.  For  three  days 
past  I  have  kept  my  state-room,  while  every  thing  has  con- 
tributed to  rny  comfort,  so  far  as  the  ship  and  its  conveni- 
ences can  afford.  Our  surgeon  is  every  thing  we  would 
embrace  in  the  gentleman,  the  physician,  and  the  Christian. 
Religion,  everywhere,  is  a  beautifier  of  the  character, 
refining  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  It  gives  a  charm 
to  the  social  circle.  It  is,  or  should  be,  the  very  breath  < 
woman.  It  is  the  without  which  nothing,  to  the  minii 
of  the  gospel.  But  nowhere  is  it  more  fitly  appropxii 
than  in  the  character  of  the  physician.  He  secures  oui 
confidence  in  the  exercise  of  his  skii^  and  the  heart  is 
softened  to  receive  his  sympathy,  which  never  reaches  the 

Crrfe#t  state  of  the  patient's  circumstances,  unless  the 
eart  that  gives  it  has  been  touched  by  the  TOspel  princi- 
ples, which  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  very  being 
of  man.  And  advice  coming  from  such  a  man,  in  the 
hours  of  a  patient's  illness,  is  not  ill-timed,  or  attended  with 
ill-grace.  It  is  not  ex-officio.  As  possessing  such  a  charac« 
ier7 1  regard  our  aonable  and  gentlemanly  surgeop. 
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But  with  all  the  comfortables  of  a  convenient  ward- 
room, state-room,  servant,  provision  and  attendance,  all 
will  be  forgotten  by  the  invalid,  when  much  prostrated ; 
and  his  thoughts  will  go  to  his  far-off  home.  He  thinks 
of  the  soft  hand  of  a  mother  and  sister,  who  have  at- 
tended him  in  some  former  illness.  He  thinks  of  the 
spacious  and  comfortable  chamber  in  his  father's  house. 
He  will  recollect  the  soft  step— the  low  whisper — ^the 
smile — the  caress — the  sympathetic  expression  —  the 
cheerful  hopes,  and  the  encouraging  voice  of  those  who 
love  him.  And  then,  when  he  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  move  from  room  to  room,  to  be  bolstered  at  the  win- 
dow in  the  easy-chair,  to  walk,  for  the  time,  in  the  yard, 
on  the  lawn,  and  in  the  field — ^he  recurs  to  all  these 
scenes — the  delicate  preparations — the  support  of  the  sis- 
ter's arm — the  green  grass  his  foot  first  pressed — the 
refreshing  fish-pond  at  whose  side  he  sat — the  sweet  or- 
chard through  which  he  leisurely  strolled,  and  the  bench 
and  the  bower  where  he  lounged,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
now  rendered  doubly  more  enchanting,  on  which  he 
gazed — and  then,  when  he  could  again  bear  it,  the  soft 
and  sweet  music,  which  awoke  for  him.  Some  of  these 
things  have  been  passing  through  my  own  thoughts  as  I 
have  reposed  upon  my  state-room  cot  and  mused  of  home 
and  scenes  of  other  days.  And  could  the  heart  but  break 
under  such  remembrances  of  kindness,  and  solicitude,  and 

Ijurental  and  sisterLy  care  ?  And  the  love  of  home,  and 
[indred  who  make  home  the  blissful  spot  that  it  is,  wakes 
more  intensely  in  such  circumstances,  than  ever  before 
he  has  known  it,  however  sincerely  he  may  have  loved. 
It  is  the  voyager  away  and  afar,  musing  in  his  hours  of 
illness,  who  begets  in  his  bosom  a  love  of  home,  which 
others  cannot  know.  He  realizes,  in  more  vivid  appre- 
ciation, the  charm  of  those  associations,  which  originally 
Possessed  their  interest  on  account  of  the  pleasure  they 
ad  caused  him  to  experience  at  the  locality  of  his  home ;  ' 
and  all  these  things  which  have  once  awakened  his  pleas- 
urable emotions  are  now  reviewed  with  a  gentler  heart, 
rendered  additionally  susceptible  in  his  weaker  strength 
of  body ;  and  he  realizes  with  a  warmer  love  the  happy 
circumstances  of  those  happy  houn^  which  have  been^ 
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but  ndw,  in  his  absence  and  distancet  he  realizes  with  the 
deepening  eflfect,  of  contrast,  not  to  be.  How  then,  with 
intenser  love,  will  he  greet,  on  his  return,  his  forest  shades, 
the  water  stream,  the  deep  ravine,  the  hill,  and  the  ex- 
tended lawn  of  his  country  home ;  or  the  social  and  the 
kindred  hearts  of  his  city  residence. 

If  the  following  lines  may  meet  the  eye  of  one  who 
lias  been  placed  on  a  sick-bed,  far  from  kindred  and  home 
the  writer  of  them  believes  the  reader  will  recognisA 
some  feelings  kindred  to  his  own,  however  defective  mav 
be  the  manner  in  which  they  may  b^  embodied  in  tlv 
accompanying  measure. 

AN  invalid's  THOV6BT8  OF  BOMB. 

Ob,  bast  thou  known  the  sorrowing  hsart 

Of  one  a&r  from  home, 
When  pulses  gush  with  fevered  beat. 

And  friends  around  thee  thou  hast  none* 
Then  hast  thou  wept  a  stranger's  tear 

Upon  thy  path  forlorn, 
While  musing  with  a  wanderer's  care 

On  scenes  which  memory  hath  of  homa 

*Tis  then  a  mother*s  holiest  love 

Comes  o'er  thee  as  a  spell, 
And  thoughts  that  bum  thy  bosom  rove. 

As  memories  on  her  kindness  dwell 
For  thou  hast  known  the  silken  hand 

Of  mother  on  thy  brow, 
As  like  some  charm  of  magic  wand, 

It  soothed  thy  pulses'  rapid  flow. 

Ay,  dearer  than  ambition's  hope 

Is  home  at  such  an  hour ; 
And  all  that  earth  to  men  can  ope 

Hath  lost  for  thee  its  wooing  power ; 
There  is  not  then  a  charm  in  wealth. 

Nor  lure  for  thee  in  fame ; 
The  heart  one  magnet  only  hath. 

And  that  is  e'er  rt»membered  home. 

Oh  yes,  it  is  a  mother's  care, 

A  sister's  sister-love, 
And  fritMids  at  homo,  who  offer  prayer 

For  th V  best  weal  and  hopes  abov»— 
It  is  on  tnem  fond  memories  dwellt 

Nor  worid  hath  charm  beside ; 
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To  them  thou  wouldst  thy  last  thoughts  tell 
When  gathered  sadly  at  thy  side. 

O  give  me  back,  then,  to  my  home, 
'     Where  love  awaiteth  me. 
For  fevered  heat  hath  on  me  come, 

And  few,  they  say.  my  hours  may  be : 
Then  back,  give  back  this  heart  forlorn, 

And  aching  head  of  mine. 
For  I  have  words  to  speak  at  home. 

Ere  yet  my  life-lamp  cease  to  shine. 

And  then  I'd  lay  me  in  the  ground, 

Where  sleep  my  kindred  near. 
That  friends  may  gather  at  my  mound 

And  shed  for  me  affliction's  tear ; 
And  say  he  loved  as  child  should  love, 

And  had  a  brother's  heart. 
And  will  their  spirits  guide  above 

When  they,  ere  long,  and  earth  shall  part 


SOMETHING    APPROACHING    NEAR    A   STORM. 

\^  <j  have  had  fresh  winds  ever  since  we  left  Rio ;  and 
oniy  oa  the  day  of  our  leaving  the  harbor  have  we  car- 
ried our  royals.  The  winds  nave  continued  to  increase, 
as  we  have  stood  on  our  course,  still  more  to  the  south 
and  east,  until,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  it  has  been 
blowing  a  fresh  gale.  Our  guns  have  been  housed,  royals 
and  top-gallant  yards  sent  down,  and  the  ship  made  snug 
for  the  blow.  It  is  on  us.  It  has  been  sweeping  over  us 
for  two  or  three  days.  But  to-night,  the  darkest  wins  of 
the  storm  has  been  expanded  over  the  heavens,  and  the 
billows  are  heaving  their  heaviest  throes  against  the  bul- 
warks of  our  frigate,  as  if  they  would  feel  her  strength, 
to  know  how  well  she  will  meet  the  contest  of  the 
night 

Having  been  unwell  for  some  time,  though  much  better 
for  the  last  three  days,  I  have  not  ventured  on  the  upper 
deck,  as  the  weather  has  been  so  bad,  and  the  winds  so 
high,  and  the  gun-deck  so  wet  from  the  water  that  floods 
it,  though  the  guns  have  been  run  in,  and  the  f>orts  ren- 
dered as  tight  as  practicable.  But  the  gale  ;  ses,  and  1 
have  desired  to  contemplate  the  sea  in  its  mi      xmimotioDf 
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and  to  listen  to  the  wild  winds  as  they  whistle  tfuroug^  the 
rigffing  of  the  ship,  with  her  stonn-dress  upon  her.  To* 
ni^t,  therefore,  I  attired  myself  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunity,  and,  de  pi6  en  cap,  ascended  to  die  spar  or 
upper  deck.  Lieutenant  P.  was  the  officer  of  the  deckt 
and  held  the  nettled  courser  on  her  path  of  diurkness  and 
toam.  I  told  him,  as  he  discovered  me,,  that  I  had  come 
to  look  at  the  dark  eye  of  the  gale.  We  ^Iked  a  mo- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  witnessing  scenes  of  this  kind 
rightly  to  conceive,  or  to  feel,  or  to  describe  them.  I 
had  waited  for  such  an  opportunity  to  ascend  the  rigging^ 
of  the  ship,  and  now  placed  myself  upon  the  winchrard  - 
ratlins  of  the  mainmast  **  Have  a  care  of  youraelft  Mr. 
T.,"  said  the  officer  on  learning  my  purpose,  ^  if  you  fidl 
overboard,  the  ship  cannot  be  hove  to,  to  save  you  lo- 
nighL"  **  I  know  it — ^I  know  it,^  I  said,  and  left  mm  on 
the  deck. 

It  was  a  fearful  slant  those  masts,  ever  and  now  made, 
as  they  bent  to  the  influence  of  the  sale  and  the  suige 
that  rolled  beneath  the  frigate ;  but  her  noble  hull  was 
ever  true,  and  again  the  masts  righted,  as  if  to  mock  the 
winged  spirit  of  the  storm,  and  waited  exultingly  for  yet 
other  rencounters,  in  their  wrestles  for  the  mastery.  And 
those  succeeding  rencounters  came.  Ever  and  anon  I 
saw,  far  ofl",  the  terrible  roller  that  bore  down  on  the 
weather-beam  in  its  majesty,  unseen  only  as  its  phospho- 
rescent crest  broke  higher  than  the  others  on  the  dark 
sea,  ere  his  huge  proportions  struck  the  waiting  Columbia, 
now  dashing  on  her  way  as  if  no  antagonist  greater  than 
before  were  nearing.  But  he  came  on  in  his  darkness 
and  foam.  And  he  was  no  boaster,  that  huge  billow ; 
but  he  was  met,  and  the  triumphant  ship  spumed  the 
surge,  as  she  bent  to  the  mighty  impulse,  and  dashed  yet 
wilder  and  yet  grander  on  ner  Way  of  terror,  and  dark- 
ness, and  mist,  and  whirlwind,  and  hurricane.  Who  can 
ever  forget  the  sea-moan  of  the  wind,  in  its  ffight  of 
storm  through  the  rigging  of  a  frigate,  as  ours,  this  night, 
bends  beneath  the  swift  and  heavy  passage  of  the  aeriel 
elements  without  a  rag  on  our  mizen-mast — ^the  spanker- 
gaflf  down — and  under  double-reefed  foresail,  close-reefed 
main-topsail,  and  storm  staysail ;  and  yet  the  gallant  ship 
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is  leaping  from  sorge  to  surge  through  the  dark  deep, 
with  thickest  midnight  brooding  over  the  ocean,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  the  hour.  What  could  save  us  were 
we  dashing  on  a  coral  reef?  What  could  save  us,  were 
we  to  come  in  contact  with  a  heavier  mettled  vessel  than 
ourselves  ?  And  what  could  save  the  craft  upon  which 
our  ship  this  night  sboulH  strike  t  No  one,  in  the  wild 
darkness  that  overhangs  us,  could  descry  a  sail  ahead, 
nor  the  high  peaks  of  an  ocean-isle,  nor  the  coast  of  main 
land,  nor  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest  that  rages  with  the 
voice  of  mighty  elements,  catch  one  Usp  of  the  loud  mur- 
murs of  a  coast  of  breakers. 

I  left  the  rigging,  and  wished  no  longer  to  look  at  the 
fearful  slant  of  the  careening  bark.  How  she  is  saved 
from  rolling  irrecoverably,  as  her  main-yard  nearly  sweeps 
the  careering  billow,  science   can  tell   us,  and   science 

.  only,  while  the  eye  dilates  as  it  marks  the  fearful  sweep 
of  the  main-mast,  from  the  dark  zenith  to  the  darker  hori- 
zon. It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  power  enough  in 
the  wind  and  the  surge,in  their  madness  to-night, to  bear, on 
an  untiring  wing  through  mid-heaven,  our  heaving  frigate, 
as  a  god,  in  his  might,  would  sport  with  an  infant. 

This  is  the  winter  season  in  this  latitude  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  and  a  squall  with  hail  halb  met  us.  How 
strange,  in  connection  with  all  our  previous  experience  I 
While  our  friends  are  burning  with  heat  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  it  being  the  twelfth,  or  enjoying  the  cool  shade 
of  the  bower  that  shelters  them  from  the  sun's  too  intense 

^  beam,  we  are  shivering,  in  his  absence,  and  with  the  tem- 
perature, to-day,  of  a  northern  December  around  us. 

CAPE  PIGEON. 

Our  ship  has  been  drivinj;,  with  ffreat  speed,  on  her 
course  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  but  a 
few  days  out  of  Rio,  we  were  attended  Tby  a  considerable 
number  of  a  beautiful  bird,  usually  called  the  cape  pigeon. 
It  may  be  deemed  the  gull  of  the  southern  hemispnere^ 
in  size  resembling  that  graceful  personification  of  the 
wave  and  its  foam,  which  scales  nearer  in  to  the  ahorat 
in  the  r.orthem  seas.    These  birds  are  heavier  thaa  tht 
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Aorthern  guilt  their  winn  Bhorter ;  and  Tttied  mltii  tracerj 
of  white  feathers  on  tMfar  wings,  giving  a  beautiful  con- 
trast of  dark  and  white  waved  lines  on  either  wing. 
Their  necks,  though  stouter,  much  resemble,  in  their  hues, 
the  wild  pigeon,  but  their  legs  are  short,  and  their  feet  * 

Nebbed.  Oae  of  these  birds  became  entangled  in  Ihtf 
rigging  of  the  ship,  and  ^ras  taken  by  the  men.  Another 
was  ensnared  by  a  line^  thrown  overboard^with  a  bait^ 
but  the  bird  caught  his  wing  in  the  ^rd  4|d  was  thua 
drawn  aboard.  ^ 

How  beautiful  is  nature  in  all  her  harmonies  of  color*  ^^ 
ing  and  adaptations  I    These  birds,  and  more  particularIy^|F^ 
the  northern  gull,  with  its  white  breast,  dark-brown  wing, 
and  graceful  flight,  chime  in  with  the  waters  over  iHiidi 
they  scale,  in  their  thousand  evolutions.    Would  theVBOt 
have  seemed  quite  out  of  place,  had  they  been  of  a  Stsp 
scarlet  color  ?    Such  a  colored  bird  we  look  not  for  on  the 
deep,  but  among  the  green  bowers,  and  fadeless  foi€sts  of  a     ^    . 
tropical  climate.     But  the  gull  seems  the  graceful  child  of       ^ 
its  mother  foam,  breaking  ner  curling  crest  on  the  dark- 
blue  wave.     And  the  cape  pigeon,  venturing  further  out 
upon  the  deeper  blue  ocean  than  the  northern  gull,  has  a 
plumage  partaking  of  the  still  deeper  bide  of  the  surge, 
and  his  wing  feathered  with  the  lighter  white  of  the  wilder 
crested  billow. 

But  there  is  another  bird  which  hangs  on  our  course  X)f  * 

fresh  gales,  as  they  have  attended  us  lor  the  most  part  of 
our  passage  since  we  left  Rio.     He  is  a  larger  bird  than 
the  cape  pigeon,  with  longer  wings  and  a  slimmer  body, 
and  dark  as  the  misty  nights  themselves  which  have  over-* 
hung  us.     I  cannot  look  at  ttiat  bird  without  regarding 
him  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  storm  that  sweeps,  with  its  . 
dark  wings,  over  the  lashed  sea.     There  he  is,  scaling  in*      v 
his  quick  evolutions  a  thousand  times,  during  the  cloudy 
di.^-,  across  the  track  which  our  ship  leaves  in  the  disturb- 
f? .  waters  behind  her.     And  when  the  tempest  of  the  night       • 
has  had  its  full  sweep  through  the  rigging  of  our  naked 
spars,  the  morning  finds  that  dark  bird  still  near  us,  tliough 
scarcely  s(H?n  only  as  his  wing  tips  the  billow  in  its  roll, 
as  he  turns  himself  in  his  flight,  and  lines  his  shape  in  his 
upward  curve  and  dark  relief,  on  the  horizon  beyond  him. 
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And  yet,  I  dislike  not  that  bird — he  is  so  sublimely  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  dark-rolling  billows  of  the  sea,  when  no  crest 
is  on  their  tops,  but  clouds  darken  the  heavens — or  as  seen, 
the  precursor  of  the  dark-winged  squall,  when  driving, 
with  nearing  approaches,  over  the  waters— or  when  the 
heavy  gathering  of  the  dark  nimbi-clouds  around  the  whole 
horizon  tell  the  wary  sailor  of  the  coming  hurricane,  that 
shall  throw  ocean  and  air,  and  falling  waters,  into  their 
wildest  tumult  and  rage. 

OFF  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  AUGUST  19th,  1838. 

I  have  written  of  the  blow  which  swept  over  us  on  the 
11th  instant;  and  fresh  winds  have  attended  us  during 
most  of  our  course  from  Rio,  up  to  our  present  position. 

But  the  gale  of  last  night  and  this  morning,  has  out- 
matched the  elements  in  their  tumult  of  the  eleventh.  We 
are  now  standing  nearly  east,  with  fore-course  double- 
reefed,  and  main-topsail  close-reefed,  and  the  wind  abaft. 
The  swell  of  the  ocean  exceeds  any  thing  which  we  have 
before  seen.  The  crest  of  the  surge  raises  high  its  white 
cap,  only  to  be  sent,  like  whirling  drifts  from  the  high  peak 
of  a  snow-bank.  At  times,  the  extended  ocean  lies  before 
us  sheeted  in  one  vast  layer  of  foam ;  or  again,  the  blue 
billow,  rolling  higher  than  his  fellow,  breaks  its  huge  vol- 
ume, and  sends  its  thousand  currents  of  mingling  froth 
down  the  steep  aslant  of  the  surge,  like  expanded  flakes 
of  snow»  resting  on  the  declivities  of  the  blue  ravine. 
While  standing  on  the  arm-chest  of  the  quarter-deck»  one 
*  mightier  surge  than  the  rest,  came  on,  and  rolling  high  its 
curling  crest,  bent  its  lip  of  foam  over  the  hammock-cloth 
and  drenched  me  from  head  to  feet  It  was  a  mighty 
heave  of  the  ocean,  thus  to  overleap  the  highest  part  of 
the  spar-deck. 

Having  changed  my  dress,  I  again  sought  the  deck,  to 
ascend  to  the  mizzen-top.  No  sail  was  spread  upon  the 
naked  spars,  while  the  winds  roared  through  the  moaning 
rigging ;  and  here  in  grand  solitude,  I  gazed  abroad  Ufoa 
the  lashed  ocean,  ra^g  in  the  wildness  of  a  gale  at  aea. 
The  sun  was  out,  and  sent  his  steady  beams  abroad,  as  if 
to  light  up  the  terror  of  the  storm.    The  spray  of  the  dip* 
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ped  miige  reached  me,  e^en  inr  the  mizzen-top^  as  it  was 
whiried  on  the  wing  of  the  eddying  currents.  Abroad, 
oo  the  vast  deep,  the  mighty  cascades  of  ocean  threw  up^ 
as  incense  of  oblaticm  to  the  winds,  their  jets  of  foam,  co- 
niscating  in  the  light  of  the  ^orious  sun,  and  rendering 
contemptible  all  the  attempts  of  art  to  imitate  the  water- 
spouts of  nature.  But  the  winds — those  nunming  totiub, 
wailing  through  the  taughtened  rigging,  now  howled  like 
a  thousand  spuits,  that  seemed  ready  to  chant  the  requiem 
of  half  a  thousand  souls  held  at  their  merc^,  and  dnvinff 
them  on  their  way  of  tempest,  with  life-hnes  stretched 
firom  gun  to  ffun,  the  length  of  either  deck,  to  enable  them 
to  pass  from  bows  to  stem  of  the  careening,  and  pitching, 
ana  struggling  ship.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  that  veiw 
from  the  mizzen-top.  The  fore  and  maiil  each  bore  only 
a  single  sail,  close-reefed.  No  other  sail  was  set  Thie 
top-gallant-masts  were  housed,  the  guns  run  in,  and  all 
was  snug.  Scarcely  a  man  was  seen  aloft  in  the  fore  and 
main  tops,  while  the  mizzen-mast  stood  in  its  naked  cords 
and  spars,  to  wail,  in  sympathy,  with  the  maddened  ele- 
ments of  wind  and  wave,  while  the  one  swept  through  its 
cordage,  and  the  other  around  us,  in  the  wildness  of  its 
tempest-course.  It  was  a  fearful  chord  those  masts,  at 
times,  would  line  on  the  heavens,  as  the  ship  was  heaved 
by  the  rolling  billow ;  and  as  I  gazed  over  the  chafed  sea, 
from  the  rocking  height,  the  very  currents  of  the  air  seem- 
ed as  if  they  would  choke  me,  as  I  inhaled  my  breath. 
Never  before,  as  now,  had  I  so  fully  realized  the  fearful 
circumstances  of  the  adventurous  tar  aloft  while  the  gale 
is  racing,  and  mastering  the  winds  themselves,  though, 
from  nabit,  he  is  as  conhdent  and  sure  as  if  his  feet  were 
pressing  the  firmer  deck  below. 

Such  is  the  scene  while  we  are  moving  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  some  hundred  miles  in  the  distance  from 
it.  But  we  fear  nothing.  We  know  our  path — unlike 
the  earliest  adventurers  on  the  same  course,  but  hugging 
nearer  to  the  shore,  which  they  justly  denominated,  in  the 
days  of  their  smaller  ships  and  imperfect  knowledge,  "the 
cape  of  all  torments."  But  our  run  is  at  thi  rate  of  ten 
knots  and  more  the  hour,  directly  on  the  course  which 
we  desire  to  make  over  the  mighty  billows,  which,  in  all 
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their  mountain-height  of  blue  and  green,  and  crest  of  foam 
and  mist,  and  spouting  cascades  of  crystal  waters,  drink- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  high  sun,  are  yet  beautiful,  and  grand, 
and  sublime  as  nature,  even  in  her  wrath,  ever  appears. 
Go  on,  then,  thou  goodly  ship.  Thou  hast  borne  us  safely 
thus  far,  and  we  will  trust  thee  still,  in  the  hand  of  that 
greater  Power,  who  poured  the  ocean's  self  from  his  palm, 
and  can  wake  or  allay  its  mighty  commotion,  at  his  will. 
On  a  succeeding  evening  Lieutenant  Turner  sent  for 
me,  to  come  to  the  deck  and  look  at  a  beautiful  Lunorbow. 
Its  colorless  but  soft  phosphorescent  arch  was  lined  dis- 
tinctly and  perfect  on  a  dark-brown  cloud,  in  the  south- 
east, while  the  moon  shone  sweetly  and  bright  in  the  north- 
west. The  apex  of  the  arch  was  some  15®  above  the  sea; 
and  nothing  cotild  be  more  soft,  more  chaste,  more  lovely. 
In  its  proportions  and  position  it  obeyed  all  the  laws  of  the 
rainbow,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  its  rays.  The 
light  of  the  moon,  though  her  smiles  were  abundant  for  a 
maiden  no  more  than  a  week  old,  was  too  feeble  to  trans- 
mit from  the  bow  the  prismatic  colors.  And  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  seen  them,  if  ever  they  appear.  They 
would  have  been  out  of  character,  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
moon,  as  she  walked  through  her  blue  halls  to-night,  with 
the  horns  of  her  silver  crescent  turned  towards  the  north, 
and  the  stars  above  her  and  around  her  shining  in  their 
t  own  peculiar  sheen  of  glory.  And  then,  not  far  above 
this  arch  of  light,  so  chiming  in  with  the  color  of  the  stars 
and  the  mooirs  pale  beam,  was  seen  the  constellation  of 
the  Southern  Cross.  There,  then,  were  all  the  elements 
of  the  escutcheon  of  the  once  proud  house  of  Portugal, 
with  her  gems  of  the  Brazils — the  cross  supported  by  its 
arch,  and  its  azure  field  studded  with  brilliants.  But  the 
mind  that  loves  to  let  its  visi^  go  beyond  the  things  of 
change,  would  think  of  the  reality,  which  that  constella- 
tion emblems  forth  of  immortality  to  spirits,  which  dia« 
monds  of  the  mines  and  stars  of  the  heavens  may  not 
redeem ;  and  associate  the  halo,  spanned  in  its  graceful 
loveliness  and  light  on  the  heavens,  with  the  brow  of  Him 
who  made  them  all,  and  redeemed  man  to  fadeless  bless* 
edness,  if  he  will  but  return  to  him  the  fit  deyotion  of  fait 
heart  I 
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THSomiss  ooirnufBD  by  obbbeyatiob. 

Few  things  can  more  gratify  one,  whose  habit  of  mind 
his  been  to  philosophize  on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than 
to  be  placed  in  drcumstanoes  where  he  is  able  to  verify 
the  theories  with  which  he  has  been  femiliar,  and  to  ob- 
serve lor  himself  the  reality  of  those  theorems  in  physics 
which  he  believes  as  mathemaitical  certainties,  but  which 
his  opportunities  of  observation  have  never  before  girea 
him  to  feel  to  be  true,  as  matters  of  his  own  visible  inspec- 
ikm  and  consequent  experience. 

We  all  believe  that  the  earth  is  a  sfrfiere.  *  We  have 
lead  the  proofs  and  followed  out  j|^  draionstrations  in 
curves  and  sines  and  tangents ;  and^avV^read  dt  ships, 
guided  by  the  unerring  magnet,  and  the  bright  stars,  and 
the  vet  brighter  sun,  sailing  around  the  world,  by  keepink 
on  their  unchanged  course  to  the  east  We  believe  it  alL 
But  it  is  not  with  that  feeling  of  conmction  which  pos- 
sesses him,  who  has  watched  the  compasis  from  day  to  day 
and  from  month  to  month  as  he  has  urged  on  his  curved 
course,  with  the  prow  of  his  ship  ever  pointed  to  the  east, 
and  finds  himsell  at  last,  at  the  same  point  of  the  west  from 
which  he  started. 

And  again,  if  from  the  north  the  voyager  has  evisr  look- 
ed at  the  sun  performing  his  daily  circuit  at  the  south  of 
him,  seeming  so  closely  to  hug  his  bright  halls  in  the  south- 
em  distance  as  almost  to  leave  a  doubt  in  one's  feelings 
whether  it  be  a  possibility  for  one  to  place  that  same 
luminary  at  the  north  of  him,  though  he  should  sail  to  the 
southmost  extent  of  the  earth.  But  the  voyager  no 
sooner  commences  his  course  southward  than  he  finds  that 
the  sun,  at  noonday,  is  more  pearly  above  him  than  before* 
He  continues  his  course  another  day,  and  still  another,  and 
another,  and  finds  the  sun,  in  his  never-failing  circuit,  yet 
nearer  above  him,  when  midway  on  his  diurnal  track 
of  the  heavens.  As  his  ship  still  bounds  on  her  fleet  tra- 
verse, at  length  the  sun,  at  meridian,  sends  down  his  per- 
pendicular ray,  with  an  .intensity  of  heat,  that  tells  him 
there  is  no  mistake  about  its  coming  from  the  point  direct- 
ly in  his  zenith.     But  he  still  urges  on  his  course  to  the 
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south,  and  finds  that  he  is  continually  leaving  the  belt  of 
the  heavens  through  which  the  sun  makes  his  annual 
circuit,  until,  as  is  now  our  own  case,  he  reaches  a  point, 
from  which  the  sun  appears  as  far  to  the  north  of  him  at 
noonday,  as  a  New- 1  orker  would  see  the  same  glorious 
orb  at  his  south,  on  a  November's  noon. 

And  then,  as  he  gazes  from  night  to  ni^ht  on  the  bright 
stars,  on  which  he  has  looked  from  his  inuincy,  sinking  one 
by  one  beneath  the  horizon,  as  he  recedes  from  them; 
and  another  hemisphere  of  yet  brighter  brilUants  looming 
up  before  him  to  delight  his  view,  he  feelsy  while  he  thus 
gazes  and  admires,  and  is  sad,  that  he  has  evidence  that 
this  earth  is  a  vast  globe,  on  which  he  has  sailed  to  its 
higher  part,  and  there  for  a  moment  delayed,  but  is  now 
descending  again,  with  a  long  farewell  to  the  home  and 
the  hemisphere  where  he  has  ever  before  lived,  and  looked, 
and  loved. 

The  trade-winds  are  another  subject  of  interest  to  the 
voyager,  as  he  passes  to  the  equator  and  beyond  it  In 
accounting  for  the  regularity  of  these  winds,  for  ever  blow- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  he  has  to  review  but  a  few  and 
simple  principles,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  theories  in 
meteorology,  with  which  he  made  himself  acquainted  in 
his  school-boy  days,  or  in  hours  of  maturer  reasonings. 
And  he  finds  the  reality  to  be,  as  his  theories  would  lead  him 
to  infer.  In  the  northern  tropic,  a  perpetual  northeast 
wind  prevails,  ever  driving  towards  the  equator,  and  in 
the  southern  tropic,  a  southeast  trade  alike  drives  on  its 
fierpetual  slant 

THE    VARIETY    OP   CLOUDS. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest,  which  attract 
the  gaze,  and  ofier  continual  subjects  to  amuse  the  specula- 
tions of  the  meteorologist,  as  well  as  to  delight  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  and  awaken  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  bosom  of  the  lover  of  nature.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
have  so  full  and  ever  varying  views  of  the  •  changing 
clouds,  as  at  sea.  One  sees  them  in  their  thousand  forms 
and  changes  and  picturesque  grouping  of  castle  and  turret 
and  falling  ruins ;  and  cavalcade  ana  infantry  in  denieii* 
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Uiy  war ;  and  in  the  calm  of  succeeding  truoe,  and  the 
terene  of  final  peace.  And  then,  the  expanaesy  like  ocean* 
plainsv  m  the  ever  changing  skiesy  often  lay  before  him  in 
their  green,  or  blue,  or  sfmron  and  gold,  with  the  soft  clouds 
drifting  slowly  over  the  bosom  of  the  rich  expanse,  like  so  ; 
many  floating  islands,  prepared  for  the  sfHrits  of  the  blott 
10  their  circoit  of  the  universe,  and  of  fadeless  hapjMness 
and  veanu 

We  gaze  upon  the  ctmcj — most  generally  occupjring 
the  highest  fdace  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sometimes 'cover- 

Xthe  vast  expanse  above  us,  sometime*  usurping  the 
le  heavens.  Now  it  throws  out  its  fibrous  lines  with 
coried  ends,  like  the  flowing  hair  ofa  '*  KatO^s  craased,** 
streaming  dishevelled  in  the  breeze.  Amin  it  is  seen  in  its 
lines  of  net- work ;  and  at  others,  lifls&kes  of  wool  dis-  , 
tended  and  terminated  in  its  curve  of  curls.  The  sailors 
call  this  cloud  the  tnare*s  tail ;  and  the  cirrus,  EnfflishiMl, 
means  a  tuft  or  lock  of  curled  or  firiaded  hair.  The  mari*, 
ner  supposes  it  to  be  a  harbinger  of  coming  winds ;  and 
when  It  gathers  low  and  dense,  a  blow  may  be  deemed  to 
hang  upon  it^  nearing  wing.  At  such  times,  it  is  generally 
seen  rising  from  a  direction  opposite  to  the  one  whence 
the  gale  shall  come.  Tlie  brushy  and  filiform  structure 
of  this  cloud,  would  seem  to  favor  the  supposition,  that 
this  class  of  nebula  serve  as  conductors  of  electricity  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  and  from  one  mass  of  the  atmosphere  to 
another.  Its  changes  are  often  very  rapid,  throwing  out 
filaments  in  various  directions,  from  the  original  thread,  and 
disappearing  in  the  form  of  another  cloud,  but  when  most 
elevated,  sometimes  pencils  its  beautiful  tracery,  for  hours, 
on  the  fair  and  deep-blue  sky. 

The  cirro-cumulus  is  a  modification  of  the  cirrus,  having 
the  appearance  we  would  imagine  to  be  given  to  the  cir- 
rus, if  its  small  fibrous  layers  were  contracted  into  globu- 
lar shapes,  and  extending  themselves  in  irregular  and  hori- 
zontal masses.  They  generally  occupy  the  place  next 
lower  in  the  sky  than  the  cirrus ;  and  by  some,  this  variety 
of  form  is  deemed  to  result  from  the  cirrus  ceasing  its 
office  as  an  electric  conductor,  either  by  its  change  of  iorm 
or  the  changed  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  deemed  the 
forerunner  of  fair  weather ;  but  not  always  is  it  such,  £»*• 
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when  accompanied  by  the  cirro-stratus,  another  variety 
of  cloud,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indicator  of  a  coming 
storm.  ...  . 

The  cirro-stratus  is  varfiAg  and  many-formed,  bqt,  Hke 
\  the  cirrus,  it  is  a  fibrous  cloud.  It  spreads  its  cross-bart 
or  fibrous  layers  of  oblique  and  parallel  sti^^is  in  a  hori- 
zontal extension,  varying  in  their  length  an^ilze  and  color, 
but  uniting  themselves  in  a  horizontal  line,  while  the  ends 
are  jagged  and  distinct.  At  other  times  they  spread  them- 
selves in  discGiinected  but  regular  oblique  lines,  parallel  to 
each  other,  Ijntig  oi!  the  back-ground  of  the  heavens  in 
fanciful  resemblance  of  a  school  of  fish,  and  hence  deriving 
from  the  voyager  thi  name  of  mackerel  skies.  The  night  ^ 
before  the  gale  we  experienced  off  Cape  Good  Hope,  the 
skies  were  checkered  with  this  variety  of  clouds,  attended 
by  the  cirrus  yet  above  it,  and  both  sailing  in  the  upper 
region.  Ere  long  they  condensed  into  darker  layers 
towards  the  falling  of  the  sun,  with  the  increase  of  the 
winds.  The  cirro-stratus,  in  connection  with  either  of  the 
preceding  forms,  is  regarded  as  an  unfailing  precursor  of 
a  gale ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  sailors, 

'*  Mackerel  skies  and  mares'  tails, 
Make  high  ships  carry  low  sails." 

The  cumulus  and  the  cumulo-straius  never  tire  the  eye 
as  it  gazes  on  their  sublime  piles,  banked  up  one  upon  , 
another,  and  rolling  on  their  courses  in  chancing  but  ever 
beautiful  formations.  "What  may  not  one  fancy  them  to 
be  in  their  fleecy  robes  of  light,  and  gossamer  of  a  thou- 
sand dyes,  from  the  deepest  crimson  and  scarlet  and  ver- 
milion, to  every  shade  of  gold ;  or  as  they  stack  their 
spherical  shapes  in  an  untarnished  glow  of  silver  and  gold, 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  ether  ?  I  have  watched,  for 
hours,  their  varying  forms,  as  they  have  lined  themselves 
in  one  almost  unbroken  and  glorious  panorama  around  the 
horizon  of  the  heavens,  when  nature  seemed  to  be  deco- 
rating herself  for  the  gala  of  some  one  of  her  grandest  holi- 
days. And  then,  as  the  sun  coursed  down  his  way  to  hif 
bed  of  the  ocean,  retiring  behind  the  banks  of  these  conic 
and  terraced  masses* 
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*  I've  jingering  gazed  upon  the  glowing  west, 
Seen  in  her  gold  and  gorgeous  purple  drest ; 
But  soon  those  brilliant  dyes  have  past  away, 
As  evening  threw  hefr  v/iii  far  •'er  tne  sky." 

Of  these  two  clouds,  the  cumulus,  whenever  it  is  the- 
precursor  of  rain,  presents  a  more  sombre  and  fleecy* 
appearance,  and  is  less  globular  and  distinct  in  its  formar 
tfon,  and  sinking  in  denser  masses  towards  the  horizoo. 
But  in  fair  weather,  its  rounded  forms  are  well  definea, 
and  sail  higher  up  on  its  course  of  light,  -drinking  in  the 
beams  of  the  smiling  sun,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
loveliest  dav. 

The  cumulo-stratus  is  yet  more  beautiful  in  its  combina- 
tions of  rolling  and  heavy  masses,  overhanging  its  dark 
underlayers ;  and  sometimes  seems  to  lower,  as  if  all  were     j* 
not  right  in  the  peaceful  regions  through  which  it  is  sail-  ' 
ing;  but  it  is  believed  that  rain  never  falls  from  this  majes- 
tic vovatjer  of  the  fair  and  beautiful  heavens. 

The  nimbus,  or  the  rain  cloud,  often  has  its  origin  in  the 
cumulus.  Large  masses  of  the  cumuli,  at  times,  may  be 
seen  crowding  lordlier,  l)lcndin,j^  their  folds  and  raising 
hi^'h  their  peaks,  and  glidini^  into  the  form  of  cumulo-stra- 
tus.  Ere  lonir  they  become  more  and  more  dense,  until 
they  [)resent  to  the  beholder  ibo  d;irk  sides  and  threat- 
eninir  vohimes  ol  the  nimbus,  wiiich  delays  not  long  its 
approach  over  the  waters  in  ^ust  and  whirlwind  and  rain; 
and  is  known  alike  to  the  observant  and  the  unobservant, 
as  the  disjMMiser  of  showers,  and  tempests,  and  storms. 

The  cloud  which  is  sj)oken  of  by  the  meteorologist,  as 
occupy inr;  the  lowest  stations,  is  the  5/ra/?^5,  which  hicludes 
in  its  ffenus  tlie  mists  and  foirs  formed  during  the  night^and 
dispersed  by  the  rarefying  beams  of  the  early  sun.  It  is 
suj)[>«>se(i  to  reach  its  density  at  midnight;  and  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  it  ih  sometimes  called  the  cloud  of  night, 
lUii  when  the  siui's  eaiiv  ravs  scatter  its  white  folds  into 
thin  air  in  the  mornin^^  it  is  the  surest  harbinger  of  lairest 
skies.  Who  has  looked  on  the  vast  volumes  of  the  autum- 
nal f<»irs,  rollinc:^  from  tiie  river  up  the  ravines,  as  the  sun 
8<.nds  lorth  his  mornini:^  beams,  and  has  not  admired  the 
silvery  and  fleecy  folds  of  the  slowly  rolling  vapors,  as 
ihev  rise  beneath  the  rarefving  iTifluence  of  the  morning 
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ray  ?  And  if  we  have  beheld  them  while  we  were  gazing 
upon  them  from  the  side  of  friends,  and  at  the  home  of 
our  youth,  nothing  can  make  us  forget  the  charm  of  these 
young  associations,  and  the  waking  views  of  our  careless 
and  happy  hours. 

LAND,  HO  . 

We  have  just  made  the  southern  point  of  the  i&iand  of 
Madagascar,  after  a  run  of  thirty  days  from  Rio.  It  is  a 
question  w^hether  a  quicker  passage  has  been  ma(&  over 
the  same  track,  our  ship  having  measured  ninety  decrees 
of  longitude,  or  sailed  one  fourth  the  way  arouna  the 
world  in  thirty  days. 

It  is  indeed  a  thing  of  delight  to  gain  a  view  of  land, 
after  a  passage  of  weeks  at  sea.  The  voyager  feels  that 
he  is  again  united  to  a  world  of  living  beings  ;  and  the  eve 
fixes  itself  on  the  land  as  an  associate  object,  to  carry  the 
heart  directly  to  friends,  though  they  be  a  hemisphere  from 
the  spot  where  the  eye  is  lingering  its  gaze.  It  is  on  land 
where  our  dearest  associations  cluster.  It  is  there  we  have 
laughed,  and  wept,  and  loved  ;  and  it  is  there  we  believe 
ourselves  still  to  be  beloved. 

To  nie„it  is  an  agreeable  circumstance  to  be  noted,  that 
we  have,in  every  instance, made  the  land  under  some  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  nature.  The  scene  at  Madeira,  and 
the  bright  Arcturus  shining  above  us,  has  been  mentioned. 
The  eve  of  our  gaining  our  first  view  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  noted,  as  associated  with  an  unequalled  moon-Ht  scene. 
And  to-night,  as  the  sun  went  down  but  a  little  at  the  west 
of  the  island,  which  lies  in  the  horizon  on  our  larboard 
beam,  bathing  his  golden  disk  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  exhib- 
ited a  peculiar  and  peaceful  sunset,  which  seemed  to  omen 
brightly  of  our  onward  way,  throu^'i  the  waters  of  these 
olden  lands.  The  Lirge  orb  fell,  »vhile  we  were  gazing 
on  the  newly  seen  isle.  When  his  lower  limb  touched  the 
waves,  they  heaved  against  his  crimson  belt,  while  some 
six  or  eight  digits  of  his  disk  only  could  be  seen,  as  he 
continued  to  settle  beneath  the  waves,  from  a  cloud  above 
him,  until  at  length  his  upper  rim  emerged  from  the  fleecy 
bank,  and  in  a  momei^t  mo^ e  he  disappeared,  saying,  ip  tm 


^^ 


last  gleam  that  adntiDated  m  kiifiurewdl  ray,**!  have  be«a 
your  friend — ^I  have  given  yoo  my  beams  udlQ  I  have 
tared  you  from  the  nearing  iangar,  and  the  wished-fei 
-object  now  lies  before  yom  Praise  ye^nben,  the  God  w^ 
made  me.**  .>. 

Surely  that  heart  must  be  devdd  of  all  caiybility  o^ 
gratitudev  who,  after  a  course  of  weeks  upon  the  bounds 
ess  ocean,  can  look  upon  the  land,  and  think  of  frieikb» 
and  health,  and  safety,  and  grvea  not  a  gatt  of  bursting 
love  to  the  God  who  mada  him,  and  v^hose  attending 
goodness  has  been  with  him  on  the  seas.  ' 

The  land  which  we  have  made  is  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascart  the  first  we  have  seen  in  thb  ocean  of  isles,  into  ^fh 
which  we  are  about  entering,  and  wlSch  we  first  desirea 
to  make.^  ,  i^ 

In  consequence  of  finding  it  imposnUe  to  weather  the  * 
aoutbeastem  point  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  occasion- 
ed by  the  adverse  winds  called  the  Fort  DauphiiPwinds, 
which  prevail  at  the  south  end  of  Madagascar,  our  ship 
has  been  standing  to  the  east  and  south  for  several  days, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  one  of  the  outer  passages  for 
Muscat  or  Bombay.  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  a  con- 
tinent in  itself;  and  it  seems  remarkiable  that  it  bas  uQt 
met  the  avaricious  eye  of  some  of  the  European  powers, 
and  called  for  the  exercise  of  their  prowess,  ^n  the  at- 
tempt to  take  and  to  hold  possession  of^  it 

Yesterday,  September  4th,  we  were  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  with  the  island  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Isle  of  France  at  the  windward.    It  seems  yet  unsolv< 
whether  we  shall  touch  at  the  latter.     It  is  replete  w 
associations.     It  is  the  spot  where  the  scenes  are  li 
which  have  brought  the  tear  to  the  eye  of  many  a  you 

*  During  the  night,  owing  to  our  proximity  to  the  land,  we  stood 
^fTto  the  south,  but  tacked  ship  eariy  in  the  morning.  When  again 
we  had  gained  a  view  of  the  land,  a  cloud  had  paeeed  the  ship ; 
and  a  bow  more  brilliant  than  any  one  on  board  had  ever  before 
aeen*  arched  itself  over  the  eoutheni  extremity  of  Madagascar. 
The  lower  chord  of  rays  lined  themselves  ae  distinedy  in  its  lovely 
violet  as  art's  lees  lovely  tints  could  have  drawn  them  on  canvass. 
It  was  a  perfect  ihkag,  and  awakeiied  the  admiration  of  every  eye 
on  dosl  L  iL 
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heart  while  reading  the  segmental  and  tragic  story  of 
Paul  and  Virginia.  The  island,  in  other  days,  has  been 
noted  for  its  loveliness,  and  choice  and  hospitable  society. 
The  clove  in  its  'rich  aroma,  and  the  cinnamon,  and  the 
coffee  tree  deck  the  plantations,  while  the  flowering  mi- 
mosas with  their  contrasts  of  white  and  yellow  and  rose 
blossoms,  with  the  deep  verdure  of  their  dense  foliage, 
decorate  the  streets  of  rort  Louis. 

But  to  me,  the  greatest  charm  which  could  be  thrown 
around  this  fair  isle  of  the  Indian  seas,  is  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  final  resting-place  of  the  lovely  and  de- 
voted Harriet  Newell,  I  well  remember  the  story  of  this 
first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  East  India  missiong.  And 
when  a  boy,  the  memoirs  that  narrated  her  voyage,  and 
exhibited  her  character  in  its  loveliness,  its  sweetness,  and 
its  piety,  melted  my  heart,  and  perhaps  was  among  the 
first  things  that  awakened  in  my  own  bosom  the  desire 
that  the  God  in  whom  she  confided  might  be  mine.  How, 
then,  would  I  stand  beside  that  grave,  which  contains  the 
dust  of  the  self-sacrificing  and  lovely  miMpnary,  who 
had  a  heart  which  embraced  in  its  benevolence  the  mil- 
lions of  India ;  and  though  delicate  in  her  feminine  loveli- 
ness, hesitated  not,  in  that  early  day  of  Christian  effort  for 
the  East,  to  dare  the  difficulties  that  attended  on  the  path 
of  the  strongest  and  the  roughest,  who  went  forth  with 
good  intent  for  the  salvation  of  the  benighted.  Peace- 
fully she  rests  in  the  green  island  of  cloves,  which  give 
their  spicy  richness  to  the  gale.  None  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  moral  beauty  of  virtue  in  its  loveliest  dress  can 
recall  thy  memory,  sweet  sleeper  of  the  ocean  isle,  and 
not  yield  thee -the  tribute  of  deferential  respect  and  love. 

This  evening,  at  about  sunset,  a  little*  bird  came  down 
on  its  tired  wing,  and  lighted  on  our  ship.  The  quarter- 
master took  it,  and  brought  it  to  me.  It  is  far  away  from 
the  shore  for  such  a  little  wanderer  to  venture ;  and  when 
taken,  manifested  no  symptom  of  alarm.  I  brought  the 
little  voyager  to  my  room,  and  penned  to  it  the  following 
lines : 


"t 


T 


TO  A  BIAUnrUL  UTTLX  buo^ 

Sweet  bird  of  tiie  isle*  too  hr  o'er  tiie  eea  >  ^ 

Thoo  has  bent  thy  elkfat  wiiif---cotne  hitfa^ 
Thgr e  none  that  wiU  ham  ttiee»  e  weet  bird  <tf  the  Mib 
AmI^  on  this  boeom  ahalt  xflit  iv  a  while. 

The  first  shade  of  nig^t  is  on  the  dariL  wavs^ 
Aad  the  zephyrs  of  eve  in  their  se»-dews  lave ; 
.  And  thy  home  many  leagues  is  away  in  the  wesit 

Tlvtf  canst  not  reach  it— come  hither  and  rest  » 

t     * 

And  w%en  the  mom  breaks  with  its  first  ray  **^"*faflb 
*         And  o'er  the  blue  sea  to  fty  green  isle  is  streamings 
\         in  give  thee  to  thy  wingi  if  aAin  thou  wilt  dare 

To  cut  thy  fleet  way  through  the  deep  azure  air.        it- 

But  thy  breast  is  now  beatine»  lone  bird  of  the  isle, 
And  none  its  grief-breakings  hath  power  to  beguile ; 
Thou  dreamest  of  thy  Ief\-one  'mong  bowers  of  the  clove, 
There  carolling  her  vesper  this  eve  in  Ae  grove : 

••  O  where,  O  where  is  my  lost-one,"  she  is  murmuring  nowt 
**  That,  to-night,  he  returns  not  to  his  cinnamon  bough  1 
The  soft  spicy  bieezes  lose  their  sweetness  for  me. 
While  I  am  absent,  my  lost-one,  my  lost-one,  from  thee  !** 

But  cheer  thee,  little  bM  of  the  sweet  azure  crest. 

Again  thou  shalt  see  thy  green  isle  of  the  west ; 

We  will  bear  thee,  to-night,  full  many  leagues  on. 

And  thou  shalt  live  again,  and  love,  m  thy  own  spicy  home. 

On  the  morning  of  the  0th,  we  made  land,  agreeablv 
to  our  expectation,  and  corresponding  in  its  longitude  with 
the  time  of  our  chronometers.  It  is  the  island  of  Dieffo 
Rodriques,  long  63**  7',  lat  10°  87'.  It  presents,  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  it,  an  oval  outline  with  the  highest  point 
in  the  centre,  and  declining  either  way  with  a  nearly 
equal  curve.  It  is  composed  of  high  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  while  it  sleeps  in  its  ocean-solitude,  in  undisturbed 
possession  Of  the  crabs  and  turtles  freqnentiiig  itajhorcii. 

••  18* 
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SABBATH  OF  THE  OtH  OF  SEPTEMBCfl. 

We  have  taken  the  southeast  monsoons,  and  are  sailing 
delightfully  on  our  course.  It  is  a  lovely  day,  and  it  is  the 
Sabbath.  The  services  of  the  morning  are  over ;  and  a 
few  moments  since,  while  on  the  quarter-deck,  I  marked 
one  of  the  Lieutenants,  who  had  turned  from  the  view  of 
the  land  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  ship.  His  head  rested 
upon  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  upon  the  hammock-cloth ; 
while  his  cap  was  carelessly  held  in  his  other  hand,  which 
lay  listless  upon  the  netting ;  but  his  thoughts  were  on 
wings,  I  doubt  not,  which  bore  him  to  loved  ones  far — 
how  far  away,  on  other  shores  !  And  this  was  not  all. 
His  were  not  only  thoughts  which  relate  to  this  life. 
None  loved  more  entirely  than  he ;  and  it  was  this  love 
which  now  bore  his  thoughts  up  to  the  Father  of  us  all,  for 
blessings  which  this  earth  cannot  give,  to  rest  on  the 
absent  Oh,  there  is  a  hallowedness  in  those  breathings, 
which  go  forth  in  prayer  for  those  who  are  deeply  be- 
loved, when  the  soul  of  him  who  prayeth  hath  but  lately 
learned  to  feel  that  there  are  riches  beyond  this  world 
which  friends  dearer  to  him  than  life  may  attain,  and 
when  such  is  the  burden  of  his  prayer.  God  bless  those 
friends;  and  in  the  mysterious  commune  of  spirits,  may  the 
prayer  of  this  young  husband  bear  on  it,  by  the  way  of  the 
courts  of  heaven,  this  day,  a  blessing  which  shall  thrill  a 
kindred  chord  of  devotion  in  the  bosom  of  his  young  and 
amiable  bride,  and  consecrate  to  their  God  the  young 
years  of  their  boy,  who  has,  as  yet,  but  just  learned  to 
lisp  the  name  of  father  and  mother. 

While  reading,  to-day,  in  the  -Memoir  of  the  accom- 
plished Henry  Martyn,  the  scholar  of  CambridTO  and  the 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  I  noted,  with  interest,  tne  follow- 
ing passage :  "  Since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving  man- 
ner, painting,  poetry,  and  music  have  had  charms  unknown 
to  me  before.  I  have  received  what  I  suppose  is  a  taste 
for  them ;  for  rehgion  has  refined  my  mind,  and  made  it 
susceptible  of  impressions  from  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Oh  how  rclipon  secures  the  heightened  enjoyment  of  those 
pleasures  which  keep  so  many  m>m  Grod»  by  their  becom- 
mg  a  source  of  pride  T 
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Tliere  is  deep  truth  in  Iliis  reflection ;  and  it  has  often 
impressed  my  own  miad  aa  it  is  here  delineated  in  the 
Words  of  Martyn.  And  1  once  heard  a  gentleman  of 
great  refinement  of  character,  taste  in  Jiterature,  and  who 
minutely  observed  mea  and  manners,  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  like  rdigiou  to  give  bcuuty  of  expression  to  the 
countenance.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  T  We  know  thai 
the  mutcUs  of  thu  fact  aj-e  accrciaed  by  the  emotions  of 
the  heart ;  and  thote  emoUuns  which  are  most  frequently 
txercitfd  in  the  botom  leave  the  evidence  of  their  frequent 
^zistence  demonstrated  on  the  countenance.  If,  ifierefore, 
die  benevolence  of  tJio  heart  towards  our  fcllow-inen, 
often  touch  our  sympatliies — if  sympathy  for  the  distress- 
ed— if  ingenuousness  of  character,  rectitude  of  purpose, 
and  truth  in  prjnciplu,  urc  all  habitually  wnJiing  in  the 
bosom  and  controlling  the  mental  decisions  and  extemaj 
at:tioiu  of  one  who  has  devoted  himself,  or  herself,  to  the 
discipleship  of  Christ,  how  can  it  be  oUierwisc  than  that 
l>Kr»p  ^■.■lin^'.s.'-hi'iil.lrl„-..r,i.|.tl,-,hM.hvsiH  the  opeu. and 

maniy.  ;ir,.l  ii:-.'i,i.-  i-  I '"M,    -  m  ■  .■■■  li-lluwer  of  Jcsus 

Christ,  whose  religion  inculcates  good  will  to  a][  men. 
And  these  are  the  virtues  and  the  excellencies  ^hich  we  alt 
admire,  wherever  they  are  seen  to  exioti  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  ctmstituent  being  to  admire  virtue  and  moral 
excellence,  as  much  so,  as  it  la  a  quality  of  the  physical 
eye  to  appreciate  physical  beauty.  Therefore,  where 
other  things  are  equal,  that  countenance  will  be  the  most 
lightod  up  by  that  inexpressible  and  often  indes(^bable 
charm,  which  gives  one  to  believe  that  he  reads,  in 
light  of  its  expression,  the  amiable  and  enchanting  qi 
ties  of  an  unseeo  but  intelligibly  speaking  soiiL 
when  a  character,  thus  refined  in  its  sennbiktiii  tod 
ciples,  goes  forth  to  look  on  nature,  her  beautifla  chime  m 
with  such  a  character's  sympathies.  Mature,  in  all  her 
coloring  and  landscape  and  sublimity  in  effect,  exhibits  a 
perfection  in  the  Creative  Mind  that  conceived  and  spread 
iuch  beauties  forth  to  the  view;  and  it  awakes, in  the 
boeom  of  the  reiined,  a  longing  desire  for  a  kindred  purity, 
that  his  spirit  may  be  untarnished  by  one  blemish.  And 
the  least  blemish,  wherever  seen  in  contrast  with  the  lovedi* 
oesi  around  hiio,  in  bis  growing  habit  of  r^poMQ^ 
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giyes  pain  to  the  increasing  delicacy  of  his  perceptions. 
And  with  this  deepened  refinement  of  spirit,  painting 
poetry,  and  music,  made  up  of  beautiful  and  delicate 
harmonies  in  imagery,  sentiment,  and  sound,  come  home 
to  his  sensibilities,  and  the  soul  thrills  as  it  yields  to  the 
deep  tides  of  flowing,  and  beautiful,  and  refined  thought 
No  man  nor  woman  hath  reached  that  delicacy  of  suscep- 
tibility, where  harmonies  find  the  deepest  chords  which 
nature  has  strung  in  our  bosom,  unless  the  element  of 
religion  lies  among  the  vibrating  strings  of  the  spirit  It  is 
of  no  account  to  say  that  some  unholy  men  have  been  the 
greatest  poets,  and  that  many  holy  men  have  never  had 
the  gift  of  poetry.  Byron  perceived  what  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  had  he  himself  been  all  that  his  mind  conceived  of 
the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the  refined.  We  read  his  con- 
fession in  the  sentiment,  when  the  prayer  of  one  who  was 
lovely,  and  young,  and  pure,  was  sent  to  him,  as  having 
been  pennec  and  offered  up  to  her  God  for  him,  and  which, 
on  her  de'.th,  had  been  found  among  her  private  papers. 
He  would  sooner  have  exchanged  all  the  glory  of  his  poetic 
fame  than  the  one  consciousness  that  such  a  prayer  had 
been  sent  Vj  heaven  in  his  behalf.  Byron  should  have 
been  a  Christian,  and  then  he  would  have  experienced  the 
happiness  rather  than  the  miseries  of  one  of  the  gifted  chil- 
dren of  poesy.  Pollock  was  such  ;  and  as  he  wrote,  he 
not  onl>  enjoyed  the  mental  perception  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime,  but  his  heart  melted  in  the  depths  of  its 
profoundest  and  purest  sensibilities,  which  reached  the 
circumstances  of  his  whole  mental,  and  moral,  and  im- 
mortal being. 

On  the  twelfth,  a  dark  storm,  with  rain  and  thunder, 
attended  us,  and  reduced  the  ship  to  her  fore-course  and 
main-topsail,  close-reefed.  The  spindle  of  the  main  con- 
ductor was  illuminated  for  some  time,  and  I  stood,  fo*  a 
half  hour,  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  heavy 
peltings  of  the  rain,  on  deck,  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
clouds,  charged  with  electricity,  upon  the  pointed  spars 
of  the  ship.  The  illuminated  point  of  the  spindle  appear- 
ed like  a  small  star,  and  lined  its  chord  of  lighten  the  dark 
zenith  as  the  ship  rolled,  but  at  times  disappeared,  ^i 
again  gave  forth  its  small  bead  of  light .   Before  I  aicend 
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ed  to  the  deck,  the  officer  assured  me  that  the  truck  was 
considerably  more  illuminated,  and  a  phosphorescent  ap- 
pearance extended  some  Inches  down  the  royal-must. 

The  sailors  are,  confessedly,  a  lupersUlious  class,  very 
generally  believing  in  ghosts  and  various  kinds  of  spiritual 
appea.'acces.  While  standing  upon  the  deck,  I  was 
Amused  with  straoge  stories,  each  one  being  ready  to  spin 
his  yarn  when  interrogated.  They  call  this  electrical  ap- 
pearance corpo-sanl — the  St.  Elmo's  light  of  the  books, 
and  of  other  superstitious  times.  A  main-top-man  as- 
sured mc  that  he  had  often  seen  the  corpo-sant  descend 
from  the  truck  to  the  deck,  and  ascend  again.  In  case  of 
its  rising  again  from  the  deck  to  the  truck,  it  is  deemed 
an  omen  of  approaching  good  weather.  But  should  the 
corpo-sant  descend  the  mast,  and  make  its  way  out  of  the 
loe-scuppcr,  then, 

**  There's  danger  on  the  deep^" 

and  many  vessels,  under  such  circunurtancea,  ar«  knovB 
to  have  been  lost,  said  the  sailor,  with  all  their  crews. 

It  is  not  unusual,  during  a  stormy  night  like  this,  fot 
the  three  trucks  of  a  ship  to  become  illuminated,  as  also 
the  ends  of  the  higher  yards.  This  phenomenon  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  ofT  Cape  Hatleras,  and  the  cause  must 
be  obvious,  as  an  electric  exhibition,  at  the  rounded  points 
of  the  spars  of  the  ship. 

Nature  never  tires  the  eye  of  the  admiring  gazer,  as  b« 
lingers  his  vision  on  her  ever  changing  beauties.  The  j 
sunset  of  one  night  is  beautiful — the  next  may  equal  it  \ 
for  its  brilliancy,  while  the  coloring  asd  the  thousand 
(airy  forms  of  the  one  shall  differ  entirety  wMh  the  ever 
varying  forms  and  colors  of  the  other.  I  have  already, 
and  more  than  once,  alluded  to  the  beautiful  sunset  scenes, 
which  are  ever  preHcntine  themselves  to  us,  at  sea.  But 
the  scene  of  glory  spread  before  our  eye  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th.  in  our  west,  has  not  before  been  equalled  for 
its  coloring  and  variety  of  fantastic  forms ;  and  we  will 
call  it 
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A   SUNSET   SCENE    IN   THE   SEAS    OF   ARABIA. 

And  what  is  there  of  the  imagination  that  does  not  come 
forth  as  the  memory  recalls  the  olden  stories  and  fairy 
tales  of  that  enchanted  land — the  days  of  the  Caliphs — 
Yemen's  golden  mountains,  and  Oman's  emerald  waters  ? 
We  are  now  approaching  this  land  of  gorgeous  legends, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  may  lave  our  anchors  in  the  green 
waters  of  Oman.  And  just  as  we  are  entering  the  seas 
of  Arabia,  the  delight  is  not  a  little  augmented  by  the 
coincidence  that  presents  to  us,  to-night,  so  gorgeous  a 
sunset,  while  we  let  the  imagination  so  on  its  free  wing 
to  mingle  the  half-shady  memories  and  mystic  fictions  oT 
the  past  with  the  brilliant  images  and  reality  of  the  present. 

A  summer's  shower  had  gone  over  us,  such  as  I  have 
known  at  the  north  in  June,  which  left  the  soft  and  moist 
air  to  rest  refreshingly  against  the  check.  The  clouds 
had  been  floating  on  their  way,  and  were  now  packing 
themselves  up  in  the  south  and  west,  leaving  vacant  fields 
in  the  sky,  deep  and  vast,  where  they  seemed  to  have  laid 
off"  the  beautiful  spaces,  as  if  they  had  thought  on  this  night 
as  the  hour  for  making  the  greatest  display  of  their  mag- 
nificence and  loveliness.  The  sun  had  sunk  his  veiled 
disk  beneath  the  western  rim  of  the  ocean,  and  sent  back 
upon  the  clouds  his  beams,  in  his  greatest  prodigality ; 
while  these  aerial  vapors  had  disposed  themselves  in  fan- 
tastic lines,  as  if  they  sought  to  be  peculiar  this  nishi. 
One  long  cirro-stratus  stretched  itself  in  a  horizontal  Ime, 
midway  in  the  scene,  dark,  and  low,  and  long ;  and  above 
and  below  were  oblique  layers  so  converging  on  the  green 
back-ground  of  the  sky,  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
an  undulating  sea  of  paling  ^reen,  sending  back  from  its 
unbroken  and  mirroring  surfece  a  sheet  of  light,  in  deli- 
cate and  softest  beauty.  Not  the  gossamer  zone  of  lady 
ever  floated  so  lightly  as,  here  and  there,  waved  the  elon- 

{pted  curls  of  fleecy  vapors,  in  their  diflerent  hues  of 
ightcst  pink,  and  blue,  and  palest  gold,  while  the  heavier 
layers  of  clouds  piled  themselves  in  strata  upon  strata, 
and  all  were  illuminated  with  every  tint  oi  mingling 
scarlet  and   carmine  and  deepest  Indian  red,  such  as 
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psintera  might  wiih,  to  give  the  highest  coloring  to  the 
cheek. 

But  it  was  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds,  to-nightt 
which  mostly  struck  my  eye,,  and  awakeoed  my  interestt 
though  nature's  colorings  shone  forth  m  their  indescrib- 
able magnificence.  Ttere,  around  the  fforoeoos  horiaoDt 
la^  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  as  they  baa  fiUed  oor  youoff 
minds  and  vivid  imaginations,  with  all  their  turrets  and 
domes  and  embattled  ramparts,  notching  themselves  aking 
the  line  of  the  glowinff  horizon.  But  one  sceDe,  more 
than  the  rest,  attracted  the  lon^  gaze  of  my  own  eve, 
willingW  lingering  on  the  princely  vision.  Two  parallel 
rows  of  clouds  were  so  piled,  as  to  give  the  perspective 
of  a  spacious  avenue,  lined,^on  either  side,  with  palaces 
and  castles,  embowered  in  regular  rows  of  ornamental 
and  towering  trees,  extending  nrom  the  rim  of  the  ocean 
&r  across  the  area  of  the  wide  city,  to  a  curve  in  a  crys- 
tal and  expanded  river,  that  seemed  to  wind,  for  leagues, 
in  the  back-ground.  It  opened  directly  in  our  front;  and 
in  its  distance,  this  princely  street,  at  this  hour,  seemed 
animated  with  the  equipages  of  nobles  and  the  luxurious, 
on  their  evening  and  pleasure  drives,  now  returning  to 
their  several  homes  ere  the  night-fall  gathered  over  them. 
[  gazed  until  the  twilight  of  evening  left  those  distant  halls, 
and  battlements,  ana  turrets,  and  equipages,  in  the  dun 
of  earliest  eve ;  while  only  some  few  of  me  latest  strag- 
glers here  and  there  seemed  to  be  driving  on  a  belated 
course,  at  the  hour  when  night  is  soon  to  wrap  all  alike 
in  her  deep  and  dark  mantle  of  shadows  and  forgetfulness. 

All  on  board  the  frigate  were  gazing,  from  theur  several 
places,  on  this  gorgeous  scene. 

"  There,  Mr.  T.?  said  the  Commodore,  as  he  turned  to 
me  from  the  horseblock,  **is  a  scene  for  poetry.  I  think 
w^e  may  hear  of  it  again.  We  are  near  enough  to  the 
waters  of  Arabia  to  lay  the  scene  in  her  seas.** 

"  And  a  lady  in  Rio,  you  know,  sir,  told  me  that  she 
knew  I  was  a  poet,  the  first  time  she  saw  me.  And  I  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  early  to  find  out,  what  nature  had 
never  yet  discovered.** 

•*  Your  modesty,  Mr.  T.** 

**  At  least  I  can  fancy  that  the  breeze  this  evening  snufls 
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of  balmy  Araby  ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  in  keeping  with 
the  tales  of  enchantment,  which  have  lain,  like  fairy  spells, 
in  the  imagination  from  our  infancy,  as  we  have  tliought 
of  the  storied  land  of  the  East.  It  is  association,  as  I 
take  it,  which  delights  the  voyager,  as  he  nears,  and  as 
he  stands  on  olden  gifeund,  rather  than  the  things  of  the 
present  which  meet  his  eye  around  him.  He  caies  not 
though  he  treads  on  ruins,  if  the  past  be  in  his  memory 
and  musings  ;  and  he  chooses  fiction  rather  than  the  re- 
ality, if  that  fiction  has  before  delighted  him.  Araby  once 
had  the  reputation  of  all  the  East.  She  is  now  only 
Araby,  by  herself.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat,  however,  is  a 
lion  of  modern  times,  that  may  justly  awake  our  curiosity 
and  admiration."  -^ 

"  Yes ;  and  I  would,"  continued  the  Commodore,  as  he 
held  his  hand  up  to  the  gentle  breeze,  "  that  these  prog- 
nostics of  a  change  of  wind  might  come  from  this  quarter, 
and  a  few  more  days  would  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Sultan.  But  had  we  a  suitable  present  for  his  High- 
ness, and  five  thousand  dollars  to  give  him  an  entertain- 
ment becoming  his  generous  hospitality,  we  should  be  ad- 
ditionally gratified.  But  mark  you  that  pile  of  dark  pil- 
lars rising  in  the  continued  changes  of  the  sky,  in  that 
expanse  of  exquisite  green,  so  like  an  ocean,  thereaway  V 

"  It  looks  like  the  dark  sugar-loaf,  as  the  masses  now 
crowd  together,  and  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  moon-rise 
scene,  that  smiled  on  our  first  making  the  city  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, which  should  have  been  built  of  rock.  I  thought, 
as  I  marked  the  beds  of  beautiful  granite  inwallin^  the 
city  of  Rio  on  its  three  sides,  that  Don  Pedro,  with  his 
Brazilian  gold  and  diamonds  and  agricultural  resources, 
if  he  had  possessed  any  energy,  should  have  been  able  to 
say,  when  exiled  from  his  western  capital,  *  I  found  the 
city  in  mortar  and  pebbles  ;  I  leave  it  a  city  of  granite ;' 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman,  who  left  the  seven-hill  city  of 
brick,  a  city  of  marble.** 

"  Tea  is  ready,  sir,"  said  a  servant,  as  he  approached 
and  touched  his  hat  to  the  Commodore.    [Exeunt  omnes,'\ 

It  is  not  a  frequent  coincidence,  in  the  run  of  a  ship, 
for  the  vessel  to  pass  the  equatorial  line  at  meridian  and 
under  a  clear  sun.     In  our  own  case  to-day,  however 
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Sept  i7th,  we  found  ourselves,  at  noon,  five  minutes,  or 
five  miles,  north  of  the  equatorial  line,  of  which,  had  it  not 
been  an  imaginary  circle,  we  could  have  had  a  fair  view. 
The  declination  of  the  sun  was  only  2°,  and  consequently 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  shadows  of^e  men  looked 
like  crabs  as  they  were  passing  forehand  aft  the  decks.  I 
suspended  a  broom,  at  the  moment  of  twelve,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  handle  could  not  be  seen,  so  nearly  vertical 
was  the  sun.  For  a  few  moments  before  twelve  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  sun  would  dip  ahead  or  abaft  of  us, 
our  ship  standing,  at  the  time,  on  a  north  course.  But 
when  the  sun  had  reached  its  highest  point,  the  sextant 
brought  its  reflected  disk  to  the  rim  of  the  ocean,  ahead 
of  us.  To-morrow  the  sun  and  ourselves  will  have  chang- 
ed sides  with  each  other,  and  a  long  sweep  remains  for 
each  of  us  before  we  shall  again  meet  and  reciprocate 
our  passing  compliments. 

A  bird  was  sent  to  my  room  this  morning  before  I  had 
plumed  my  own  wings  to  venture  from  my  nest  It  came 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commodore,  who  has  been  abroad 
eiirlier  than  myself.  It  is  a  true  Arabian — of  whom  we 
think  as  of  a  rover  that  has  designs  upon  his  neighbor — 
witii  tiic  eve  of  a  hawk,  the  flectness  of  his  own  Arab 
stred,  and  the  strength  and  the  agility  of  the  dromedary. 
The  bird  is  an  Arabian  faico,  that  lives  by  his  predatory 
fxcursions,  and  eats  his  weaker  neighbors,  when  he  can 
catch  tiiein.  And  notwithstanding  his  own  merciless  na- 
ture, it  was  a  long  colloquy  between  my  conscience, 
humanity,  and  love  of  the  curious,  whether  said  faIco 
should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  his  life  by  his 
previous  course,  which  course,  however,  was  to  be  judged 
of  only  by  circumstantial  evidence  and  reasonings  a  priori. 
It  was  at  length  decided  that  a  preparation  should  be 
made  <»f  him,  and  my  servant  boy  was  directed  to  place 
his  hand  so  as  to  press  the  breast  of  the  bird  that  it  might 
not  e\|)and,  and  to  place  his  fingers  around  its  neck.  The 
henutilully  speckled  faIco,  with  liis  dun-colored  and  dark- 
.v[><>tt(Nj  plumage,  in  a  moment  saw  no  more  from  those 
lari^e.  round,  and  beautiful  dark  eyes,  though  they  had 
looked  on  so  many  beautiful  things  of  nature,  and  with 
the  quickness  of  light  had  seen  and  seized  bis  weaker 
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prey.  He  did  not  even  flap  his  wings,  and  seemed  uii> 
conscious  of  pain,  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  did  he 
lose  his  breath. 

I  can  seldom  bring  myself  to  a  willingness  to  destroy 
the  life  of  a  bird,  or  other  animal,  merely  for  my  own 
pleasure  of  preserving  him  to  fill  a  niche  in  a  private  mu- 
seum. And  I  admire  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
caused  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  on  perceiving  a 
serpent  endeavoring  to  devour  a  toad,  to  alight  from  his 
carriage,  and  separate  them — ^giving  each  a  switching, 
and  sending  them  about  their  business.  But  on  board  of 
ship,  the  birds  which  alight  upon  her  spars  and  rigging, 
are  generally  so  far  spent  that  they  do  not  recover,  and 
will  not  eat  or  drink.  The  same  day  a  pretty  little  swal- 
low was  brought  to  me,  and  with  a  desire  to  cherish  its 
life  I  placed  it  in  one  of  the  side  lanterns  of  the  ship,  with 
the  intention  of  bearing  it  nearer  to  the  land,  that  it  might 
find  its  way  back  again  to  its  green  bowers  and  sylvan 
tents.  But  it  died  during  the  night.  This  was  also  the 
sad  fate  of  the  pretty  bird  that  came  aboard  of  us  at  the 
leeward  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  all  my  kind  desires 
that  it  might  reach  its  green  land-home  again,  failed  of  their 
gratification.  It  died,  as  I  watched  its  last  pulsations,  on 
my  handkerchief.  And  though  my  sympathies  could 
avail  it  nothing,  the  incident  bore  me  many  leagues  over 
the  seas,  where  I  remembered  to  have  seen  a  sweet  young 
lady,  sitting  in  pensive  mood,  with  her  long  dark  eyelashes 
nearly  closed,  as  her  neck,  with  a  gentle  curve,  bent  to 
gaze  on  her  pretty  canary,  which  lay  imbedded  on  her 
rich  laced  handkerchief,  and  was  dying.  Each  pulsation 
of  its  yellow  plumed  bosom  was  watched  with  a  languish- 
ing .air  of  sentiment,  as  the  little  sleeper  lay  in  her  lap ; 
and  when  the  last  beat  of  its  heart  had  stopped,  and  tnc 
convulsed  wings  extended  theynselves,  and  its  delicate 
feo.t  contracted,  and  all  then  was  0}>er^  one  long  si^h 
swelled  that  young  lady*s  bosom,  and  a  tear  filled  her  ab- 
stracted eye.  Who  will  say  that  such  a  tear  was  ill-spent 
over  the  death  of  that  beautiful  little  bird  ? 

There  was  a  beautiful  eclipse  of  the  moon  this  evening* 
October  3d,  and  we  were  every  way  favorably  situateil 
to  observe  it,  in  the  Arabian  sea.     The  night  was  cleaTf 
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and  the  sea  smoothy  while  wm  were  gliding  on  our  course^ 
with  our  sails  sufficiently  fiUed  to  keep  ttie  ship  steady. 
The  air  was  mild  and  delightfuL  The  officer  of  the 
deck  sent  for  me ;  and  whcoi  I  reached  the  upper  4*Bkf 
the  earth's  shadow  had  already  covered  ten  digits  ofthe 
moon*s  disk.  The  heavens  were  lighted  by  the  bright 
stars,  now  streaming  in  their  greatest  brilliance  from  out 
an  Indian  heaven,  while  the  northern  edge  of  the  moom 
gleamed  in  its  narrow  strip  of  light,  only  to  render  the 
doom  beneath  her  on  the  ocean  yet  more  sickly  and 
drear,  while  the  stars  above  and  aroundlby  in  thdr  love* 
liness,  deep  in  their  dark  concave  abo|p  us* 

Even  philosophers  are  sometimes  so  much  the  things 
of  habit  m  their  associations,  that  We  had  not  bethought 
ourselves  that  an  eclipse,  invisible  in  the  United  States* 
would  be  in  full  view  to  the  eye  that  gazed  at  it  in  tUb 
Indian  seas.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  however,  as  pre- 
sented to  our  observation.  The  gorgeous  queen  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  whim  of  a  quakeress  to-night,  in  her 
attire  of  the  light  dun  of  her  gossamer  dress.  I  contem- 
plated her  changes  with  interest,  first  with  the  naked  eye, 
then  through  the  common  night-glass,  afterwards  through 
a  larger  inverted  telescope,  which  exhibited  her  appear- 
ances yet-  more  interesting,  in  her  contrasts  of  colors. 
The  shadow  exhibited  the  appearance  of  the  richest  am- 
ber; and  the  brilliant  stream  of  light,  that  gleamed  in  a 
small  line  on  the  northern  rim,  as  it  increased  its  field 
while  the  shadow  receded,  presented  an  area  resembling 
a  surface  of  purest  snow,  reflecting  back  a  flood  of  light 
in  contrast  with  the  amber  of  the  shadow. 

We  envied  our  friends  on  the  18th  of  the  last  month, 
the  opportunity  of  gazing  at  the  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  No  evidence  of  a  frown  gathering  over  his  face, 
appeared  to  us.  And  the  privilege  we  enjoyed  in  con- 
templating the  scene  of  to-night,  from  the  mid-ocean, 
might  justly  excite  their  en\'y  towards  us,  could  friends, 
in  their  kindness  of  heart,  ever  indulge  such  a  feeling  to- 
wards those  of  their  number  when  far  away,  for  the 
occasional  pleasures  which  come  across  their  course. 
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A   LAZT   SHIP    WAKING    AGAIN   TO   LIFE. 

Ckr  ship  has  been  sleeping  for  some  fortnight  and 
more  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Arabian  seas,  as  if  she. 
like  the  rest  of  us,  had  become  unnerved  by  the  relaxing 
heat  of  these  latitudes.  We  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, from  day  to  day.  The  sea  has  presented,  often,  an 
unruffled  bosom.  Around  us  occasionally,  the  thousand 
colored  and  beautiful  dolphins  have  been  seen,  and  the 
rudder-fish  adhering,  as  if  it  were  life  and  death  with 
him,  to  the  course  of  the  ship.  The  waters  in  these  seas 
are  remarkably  phosphorescent.  At  night,  a  sponge, 
dipped  into  a  bucket  freshly  filled  from  the  sea,  will  be- 
come bespangled  entirely  with  the  brilliant  phosphorescent 
points,  giving  forth  their  light  from  a  thousand  small  glob- 
ules, that  coat  the  surface  to  which  they  adhere.  And 
when  the  water  is  dashed  upon  the  deck  these  thousand  lit- 
tle brilliants  cover  the  moistened  space.  But  when  a  light 
is  brought  to  observe  the  animalcules  themselves,  which 
are  supposed  to  give  forth  these  phosphorescent  appear- 
ances, not  one  can  be  detected.  At  least,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  made  the  examination  with  others,  and 
without  success;  though  these  illuminated  particles  are 
perfectly  perceptible  to  the  eye  in  the  dark,  and  on  placing 
your  finger  upon  them,  as  they  adhere  to  any  surface, 
they  give  forth  a  brighter  illumination,  and  can  be  suf- 
fused over  a  larger  space  by  compression,  as  a  small  par- 
ticle of  glutinous  matter  would  extend  itself  when  \he 
finger  was  drawn,  with  a  pressure,  over  it.  I  can  ima- 
gine that  these  seas  should  sometimes  exhibit  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  phosphorescent  light,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  of 
them,  as  seen  in  some  instances.  And  on  one  evening, 
as  our  vessel  was  gliding  gently  through  the  water,  which 
was  undulating  with  an  unbroken  surface,  the  dark  sea 
near  us  seemed  but  a  counterpart  of  the  bespangled  arch 
above  us,  as  we  looked  into  the  deep  concave  below,  illu- 
minated by  a  thousand  points  of  these  phosphorescent 
and  twinkling  globules,  which  the  imagination  placed  as 
far  off  and  beneath  us  as  the  orbs  that  gleamed  in  their 
distant  and  far-ofT  halls  above  us. 
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For  seversj  days  have  we  been  gliding  tlurough  such  a 
sea,  lazily  indeed,  and  where  alone  we  have,  during  our 
voyage,  seen  the  expanded  bosom  of  the  ocean  exhibit  its 
vast  surface  as  a  mirror  in  its  smoothness  and  refleol6g 
powers.  But  to-day  our  courser  has  aroused  herself,  and 
seems  moving  with  awakened  speed  on  her  way,  as  if 
she  had  again  come  to  her  remembrance  that  there  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  dreaming  was  not  always  to 
be  indulged  in  by  one  who  bears  a  nation's  messages  and 
commission  around  the  world. 


SECTION  VII. 

MUSCAT. 

Off  Muscat.  Night  signals.  First  view  of  Muscat.  Title  of  Imftm.  Viait 
of  the  Commodore  to  the  Imftm.  Commodore  Read's  letter  to  his  High, 
ncsf.  Letter  and  lincy  from  tlir*  Author  to  the  Sidian.  Also  letter  to  the 
young  Iinim.  Note  of  Syod  iJia  Calfriun.  The  burial  of  a  seaman  at 
Muscat.  Author's  visit  to  Captain  Calt'aun.  Sentiment  of  the  Sultan  as 
It  respects  the  residence  of  Missionaries.  The  Sultan's  horses.  Visit  of 
the  yoiin<;  Sultan  to  the  frigate.  Camp  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Banyans. 
Bedouin  Chief.  Captain  Syed  Bin  Calfaun.  Generosity  of  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat.     Syed  Syeed  Bin  Soul  tan's  family. 

This  morning,  October  18th,  we  find  ourselves  off  Mus- 
cat, the  wislicd-for  port,  for  which  we  have  been  steering 
over  a  long  track  of  water  since  we  left  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
We  have  been  eiglity  days  at  sea  since  we  left  the  South 
American  coast.  Last  night  we  deemed  ourselves  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  harbor,  and  with  all  our  studding-sails 
s?t,  endeavored  to  press  the  ship  up  to  a  point,  at  which, 
as  w  ^  rounded  it,  we  expected  we  should  discover  the  har- 
bor. But  the  sun  delayed  not  on  his  declining  course,  and 
lost  himself  behind  the  serrated  range  of  hills  of  the  Ara- 
bian coast,  along  which  we  had  been  standing  during  the 
day,  before  we  could  weather  the  low  and  elongated  bluff. 
As  the  sun  declined  beyond  the  cragged  highland,  he  still 
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■eDt~Back  his  rays,  to  blen  our  eyM  with  sloae  twiliriiL 
Bill  Uiu  |Hiint  was  too  far  to  be  gained  by  the  uiip  before 
the  shades  of  evening  had  ipread  over  the  aea^dod  .so 
'  ouc  uu  board,  with  any  confidence,  ooold  poiDt  oat  die 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  u  we  were  approaching  it  Hav- 
me  tnckod  tAiip,  and  ro-examined  our  JMjhde  and  longi- 
tude, which  iilaced  U9,  according  to  MvVeit  autfaoritiei, 
directly  ofT  tlic  harbor  of  Huacat,  we  continued  to  ataod 
Bunie  [KiiMa  more  off,  but  alcMig  the  shore. 

We  had  Hpokeii  a  vcsael  a  day  or  two  befive,  direct  from 
Muaca^  who  reported  an  Ajtwrican  anoed  veaaei  therev 
having  aniredfiVedayibefMe  from  Zanxebar.  We  ««• 
duded  of  coursB  that  the  John  Adama  had  arrired  in 
aaA^bdbrena;  and  if  still  in  the  harbor,  bearing aa we 
jNvaODed  it  did  from  oa,  ibe  might  be  able  to  niin  jOur 


night  unda,  and  return  them.  The  goDoer,  therefore, 
wu  ordered  to  aend  up  a  number  of  roobta,  wiuch  traced 
tbeir  atnam  of  li^t  through  the  air,  exited,  and  illu- 
mined,  with  a  &int  flitter,  the  dark  watera  beneath  them, 
and  ex[rired.  But  no  coruscatine  light,  in  the  distance, 
announced  that  there,  was  one  living  being  on  that  iron- 
bound  and  apparently  desolate  shore,  who  marked  that  a 
noble  frigate  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  secluded  capi- 
tal of  the  Arabian  Sultan.  And  the  hills  of  rock,  deeply 
cut  by  vast  chasms  into  unequal  and  fearful  ravines,  are 
so  high  that  the  Adams,  if  she  is  now  lying  at  Muscat, 
most  probably  could  not  have  caught  ttie  gleam  of  our 
rockets. 

But,  this  morning,  having  made  a  gentle  slant  to  the 
west  and  north  during  the  night,  we  see  a  little  notch  in 
the  side  of  the  elevated  land,  seven. or  ten  miles  distant 
It  looks  as  if  a  niche  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  blu& 
extending  along  the  shore ;  and  there,  as  if  it  were  an 
eagle's  eyry,  in  its  wild  and  still  solitude,  is  perched  a  cas- 
tle ;  and  there,  too,  the  glasses  discover  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  inwalled  cove,  on  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Mus- 
cat A  small  and  light-colored  island,  as  it  shows  itself 
in  the  beams  of  this  morning's  sun,  lies  off  the  cove,  as  if 
it  were  a  buoy  thrown  adrin!,  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
little  bay  of  Muscat.  And  on  a  range,  higher  up  than  the 
caotle,  and  nearer  to  us,  are  seen  two  watCD-towers,  which 
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occupy  the  elevated  heights  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the 
most  elevated  line  of  the  hills,  and  perched  on  some  peak 
of  lesser  mountains.  It  is  all  a  wild  scene,  but  unique  and 
interesting.  Not  one  spear  of  grass  or  leaf  of  green,  or 
relief  of  tree  is  seen  upon  the  notched  outline  of  the  dark 
rocks  which  are  lying  far  back  and  near,  cragged,  and  sha- 
ded by  each  other,  or  throwing  back  their  reflected  light, 
as  the  sun  this  morning  pours  its  beams  upon  the  steril  and 
hard  surfaces  of  the  broken  and  rocky  heights.  Ere  long 
we  shall  glide  nearer  and  through  the  rocky  inlet ;  and 
there  we  hope  to  meet  our  consort,  after  a  long  separation  ; 
and  then  we  will  assure  his  Highness,  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, that  we  value  his  generous  dealings  with  our  nation, 
and  that  we  are  friendly  in  the  purposes  of  our  visit  and 
future  designs  in  his  seas. 

While  writing  the  preceding,  an  Arabian  pilot  came  oflF 
to  our  ship,  in  a  canoe,  paddled  by  two  slaves.  He  advan- 
ced to  the  officer  of  the  deck  with  perfect  ease,  and  exhib- 
ited a  person,  clad  in  his  flowing  gown,  sash,  and  turban, 
with  a  kinger,  ornamented  with  a  silver  handle,  stuck,  like 
a  bowie-knife,  in  his  girdle.  We  learned  from  him  that 
the  John  Adams  has  been  at  Muscat,  and  left  there  for 
Bombay,  four  days  since. 

Witii  the  light  sea-breeze  of  the  morning  we  continued 
to  approach  the  harbor,  and  have  now  rounded  the  castel- 
lated point  on  the  east  of  the  cove,  and  moored  our  ship 
in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Muscat.  And  the  scene  pre- 
sented before  us  is  like- — Muscat.  What  else  it  resembles 
I  can  scarcely  define.  But  it  is  peculiar,  interesting,  and 
Arabesque.  Here,  enclosing  the  city  on  three  of  its  sides, 
stands  the  mighty  rock,  crowned  with  castles  and  various 
small  turrets  and  towers,  around  the  picturesque  cove. 
And  there  was  never  any  thing  that  is  mean  in  rock.  It 
is  ever  grand,  and  gives  us  the  idea  of  power,  durability, 
and  immoveable  prowess.  Ages  on  ages  roll  by,  and 
still  it  stands,  to  laugh  at  the  tempest,  and  to  gaze  witn  a 
heart  of  flint  on  the  generations  of  mortals  which  tlie  earth 
sends  to  their  graves,  while  the  mountain-rock  sheds  but 
its  disintegrated  particles,  from  its  enduring  bulwarks,  to 
the  plains. 

We  had  let  go  our  anchors  but  a  short  time  before  • 
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number  of  Arabian  boats  pulled  around  our  ship,  and  a 
few  of  the  Arabs  came  on  board  in  their  characteristic  cos- 
tumes. In  a  few  moments  afters  Captain  Syed  Bin  Calfaun, 
with  the  newly  arrived  American  Uonsul^uiled  off  to  the 
ship.  They  sjpent  a  short  time  with  the  Commodore,  and 
soon  after  their  leaving  the  ship  a  salute  ifras  fired,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  Highness,  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  Our  salute 
was  instantly  returned  by  the  (ffcts  on  three  sides  of  the 
cove,  two  of  which  are  almost  within  gunshot  of  our  frig- 
ate. Scarcely  could  a  finer  efiect  have  been  produced 
than  by  the  reverberating  echoes  which  our  cannon  pro- 
longed around  this  rocky  inlet  I  have  heard,  on  Lake 
George,  its  justly  admired  reverberations  to  the  sound  of 
the  bugle,  and  in  repeating  the  thunder  of  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery ;  and  can  ima^ne  the  grandeur  of  the  emct,  were  the 
good  ship  Columbia's  cannon  discharged  over  its  waters 
and  among  its  surrounding  hills.  But  here,  the  echoes  of 
the  inwalled  cove  were  repeated  in  quicker  and  shorter 
reverberations,  yet  sublime  and  peculiar  in  their  retreating 
succession,  until  lost,  like  connected  crashes  of  thunder,  as 
they  rolled  along  the  most  extended  side  of  the  rocks,  and 
were  spent  in  low  thunder  in  the  opening  towards  the  sea. 
It  was  indescribably  fine.  The  repetition  of  the  first 
cannon  had  not  ceased  its  rapid  succession  of  reverbera- 
tions on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  cove,  until  the  next 
gun  spoke  to  the  yet  vibrating  air,  to  be  repeated  in  its 
turn,  until  the  succeeding  gun  prolonged  the  sound.  And 
when  our  own  cannon  had  ceased  their  handsome  fire  of 
twenty-one  guns,  the  forts  immediately  opened,  and  return- 
ed the  salute,  as  the  hills  seemed  to  have  awoke  from  a 
silence  of  ages,  to  give  forth  their  burning  fires  and  sleep- 
ing thunders. 

Just  previous  to  our  reaching  the  place  of  our  mooring, 
our  Hindoostanee,  who  has  been  nicknamed  Handsaw, 
(w'losc  real  name  is  Hassan  Uassaul,)  seemed  greatly 
delighted  that  he  had  gotten  into  a  region  where  he  might 
find  cast,  in  color  and  language.  When  the  Arab  came 
on  board,  the  said  Handsaw,  being  the  steerage  cook,  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  either  hat,  cap,  or  chapeau. 
But  after  his  first  interview  with  the  Arab,  he  disappeared 
beneath  the  hatches,  and  when  again  seen,  a  pursers  new 
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handkerchief,  as  a  turban,  was  upon  his  head.  This  wai 
not  objected  to.  But  when  the  word  was  passed  for  all 
hands  to  clean  themselves,  as  is  usual  when  nearlng  a 
port,  Hindoostanee  Handsaw  re-appeared  on  deck,  clad  in 
petticoats,  sash,  and  turban.  Approaching  the  First  Lieu- 
tenant, with  great  hesitation  and  considersible  stammering 
as  if  he  had  already  committed  a  punishable  offence,  he 
at  length,  with  an  obliqi^e  glance  at  his  own  unique  gar- 
ments,  muttered  out,  "  Fashion  of  the  country,  sar — these 
country  fashion,  sar^ — ^by  all  of  which  he  meant  to  say. 
If  you  please,  I  will  dress  after  my  own  cast.  "  Get  out 
of  that,  you  rascal,  you,"  cried  the  Lieutenant,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  the  brown  Handsaw — "get  out  of  that  instantly, 
or  I  will  have  you  at  the  gangway,  sir  1"  Hassan  Hand- 
saw sunk  beneath  the  hatches,  to  appear  no  more  in  his 
suit  Hindoostanee. 

We  learn  from  Captain  Calfaun,  that  liis  Highness,  Syed 
Syeed  Bin  Soultan,  Sultan  of  Muscat,  as  he  is  styled  in 
the  treaty,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Muscat,  as  they  have 
been  given  in  the  narratives  of  the  two  voyages  of  the  U, 
S.  ship  Peacock,  has  left  Muscat,  and  is  now  at  Zanzebar, 
where  he  has  been  residing  for  two  or  three  years,  having 
left  Muscat  soon  after  the  Peacock's  second  departure  from 
this  place.  The  son  of  Syed  Syeed  Soultan,  whom  his 
father  has  left  there,  receives  the  title  of  his  father.  And 
this  title,  instead  of  being  Sultan,  is  here  called,  by  the 
Arabs,  Imam,  pronounced  Ee-maum.  But  both  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  English,  as  a  title  more  familiar  to  their  ear, 
style  him  Sultan,  in  imitation  of  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  of  the  Turks. 

This  morning  the  Commodore  waited  upon  the  young 
Imam,  or  Sultan,  as  we  shall  continue  to  style  him,  being 
the  heir  apparent  to  his  father's  possessions,  and  his  repre- 
sentative here  in  his  father's  absence.  Captain  Calfaun  nad 
come  on  board  the  frigate  to  accompany  the  Commodore 
and  the  officers  who  attended  him,  to  the  palace,  which  is 
a  large  but  plain  building,  situated  directly  on  the  edge  of 
the  bay.  We  landed  near  the  residence  of  Captain  Cal- 
faun, and  proceeded  to  his  house,  where  we  remained  until 
Captain  C.  himself  repaired  to  the  palace,  fkings'  houseii 
all  know,  are  called  palaces,)  to  inform  Iub  IIi|^eat  that 
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Ae  Commodore  was  on  his' way  to  wait  upon  him.  On 
the  return  of  Captain  C,  (a  few  moments  having  expired, 
which  we  had  spent  in  looking  at  the  match-locks  andf  Ara^ 
bian  sabres  ornamenting  the  walls  of  the  room  where  we 
were  sitting,)  he  conducted  us  along  a  number  of  winding 
and  narrow  streets ;  and  having  passed  throuj^h  crow£ 
of  half  naked  Arabs,  turbaned  Arabs,  gracefully  robed 
Arabs,  and  yellow,  red.  and  dark-dunned  £rabs,(dl  entire!  v 
respectful  in  the  indulgence  of  their  curiosity,  we  at  length 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which  opened  firontr  tho 
narrow  street  to  a  passage-way  leading  to  tne  court,  around 
which  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  are  built  The  walls  of 
this  passage-way  were  studded  with  all  manner  of  war- 
like weapons,  from  the  mm  with  its  match-lock,  to  Damas- 
cus blades  in  leather  scabbards,  kingers,  not  unlike  a  bowie- 
knife,  and  spears,  all  having  about  them  a  peculiar  look  of 
antiquity,  either  from  their  much  use,  or  age,  or  fashion ; 
and  the  match-lock,  in  particular,  would  have  astonished 
the  sportsfiicD  of  the  modem  school  of  percussion  caps 
and  wafer  wads.  At  this  point,  we  passed  through  a  line 
of  his  Highness's  guards,  whose  arms  were  decorating  the 
walls  ;  and  then,  proceeding  along  the  court  containing  a 
few  orange  trees  and  stunted  bananas,  we  entered  a  hall 
or  passage-way,  leading  from  the  court  to  a  piazza,  called 
by  others,  the  divan.  This  passage  was  lined  by  a  number 
of  better  dressed  guards,  with  kingers  in  their  girdles,  orna- 
mented with  silver  hilts.  They  saluted  us  as  we  passed. 
The  piazza  or  saloon  overlooks  the  harbor,  the  water 
washing  the  wall  on  which  it  is  based,  with  a  full  view  of 
the  shipping  and  the  elevated  and  castellated  rocks,  which 
inwall  this  picturesque  cove.  The  piazza  runs  the  whole 
width  of  the  building ;  and  the  upper  end  of  it  was  car- 
peted with  Persian  rugs,  with  settees  and  chairs  arranged 
at  its  sides.  His  Highness  was  standing,  with  four  or  five 
of  his  friends  and  advisers  on  his  left,  ready  to  receive  us, 
as  we  entered.  The  Commodore  and  his  oflScers  were 
severally  greeted  by  his  Highness  and  his  friends,  with  a 
familiar  shake  of  the  hand,  after  our  own  American  style 
of  meeting,  each  one  then  taking  a  seat,  the  Commodore 
near  the  Sultan,  as  Captain  Calfaun  placed  himself  nearly 
opposite  the  Prince  and  next  to  mvself^  in  the  range  of  our 
narty. 
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The  Prince  was  glad  to  welcome  the  frigate  Columbia 
mto  this  port,  he  said,  and  hoped  the  Commodore  and  his 
officers  were  well,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Commodore  Read  made  the  usual  replies ;  and  during 
the  conversation  took  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  the 
President,  the  government,  and  the  citizens  generally  of 
our  country  had  felt  and  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the 
Sultan's  great  kindness  towards  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Peacock.  And  he  had  hoped  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  convey  a  more  particular  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing, than  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  give.  He  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  United  States  before 
the  government  had  definitely  acted  on  the  subject  which 
had  awakened  their  additional  interest  towards  his  High- 
ness, and  he  hoped,  ere  long,  thAt  his  Highness  would 
again  hear  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  yet  more  acceptable  than  his  present  statement 
could  be. 

The  Prince  replied,  that  it  was  but  very  little  that  they 
had  done  for  the  Peacock,  and  that  so  trifling  a  circum- 
stance could  hardly  require  any  acknowledgment. 

Here  was  deep  sarcasm,  or  else  great  magnanimity. 
Prithee,  Americans,  which  was  it  ?  No  one  who  saw  the 
ingenuous  countenance  of  the  Prince,  or  his  principal  ad- 
viser, who  was  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  and  is  the 
favorite  cousin  of  the  Prince,  could  have  read  any  satire 
in  their  expression,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  none  in  their 
feelings. 

Conee,  sweetened  with  crystallized  sugar-candy,  was 
served  by  one  of  his  Highness's  oldest  eunuchs,  a  slave 
lone:  attached  to  the  family  of  his  young  Highness's  father, 
as  Captain  C.  said  to  me  as  he  gave  me  the  names  of  the 
diiTerent  persons  present.  After  this,  lemonade,  made 
from  sweet  lemons,  was  passed.  The  coflTee  was  served 
in  small  cups,  resting  in  corresponding  silver  ones.  The 
lemonade  was  passed  in  common  glasses. 

We  sat  with  the  young  Prince  and  his  relatives,  and 
others  of  his  council,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  His 
cousin,  a  young  Arabian  of  thirty-two  or  three  years  of 
age,  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  has  a  sprightly  intel- 
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«  • 


1  A  lad,  8oa  of  this  last,  was  also  present,  whose  at- 
Ktion  to  aU  that  was  said  was  particularly  marked  for 
»  so  young,  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 

Damascus  blade,  almost  as  long  as  himselfl  Captain 
Ifiuin's  brother  also  was  present,  the  two  brothers  strik 
;ly  resembling  each  other,  and  their  features  indicating 
anderable  cleverness.  The  young  Sultan  has  a  it)und 
ifl^  with  full,  large  eyes,  greaUy  striking  in  this  burning 
don,  where  the  sun,  darting  forth  his  scorching  rays, 
rnds  the  Arab  ever  to  open liis  eye  with  the  expanding 
nkness  of  the  European.    And  this  fine  feature,  witE 

rotund  face,  corresponded  with  the  idea  I  had  con- 
ned of  a  Persian,  rather  than  one  of  the  princes  of  Anii- 
His  wife  is  said  to  be  a  Pertfan  Pnncess ;  and  an 
anon  to  his  marriage,  which  took  place  at  the  time  the 
scock  was  last  here,  originated  a  conversation,  which 
imed  to  please  the  whole  party. 

[  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  when  allud- 
;  to  another  incident,  occurring  a  moment  before  our 
ve-taking  of  the  Prince.  It  was  gratuitous  on  the  part 
Commodore  Read,  and  unexpected  on  the  part  of  my- 
f ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  succeeding  papers,  it 
^mes  a  necessary  part  of  a  correct  description  of  our 
ssentation.  The  Commodore  had  alluded  to  the  Presi- 
rfs  Message,  and  would  ffive  Captain  Calfaun  the  docu 
nt  to  be  interpreted  to  his  Highness,  so  far  as  it  related 
a  mention  made  of  the  generous  action  of  the  Sultan 
irards  the  Peacock.     And  you  wuU  please  further  say  to 

Highness,  added  Commodore  Read  to  the  cousin  of 
t  Prince,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Columbia,  r© 
lecting  that  the  Arabians  are  a  poetic  people,  has  pen- 
1  some  lines,  evincing  the  general  feeling  of  interest 
mshed  at  home,  in  connection  with  the  kindness  of  his 

fhness,  the  young  Sultan's  father,  towards  the  officers 
crew  of  the  Peacock.  He  would  be  happy  to  present 
m  to  the  Prince,  that  they  may,  through  nim,  be  con- 
ned to  his  Highness's  father.  I'he  Commodore  bowed 
myself  as  the  writer  of  the  lines ;  and  when  Captain 
Ifaun  had  interpreted  the  Commodore,  the  Prince,  with 
courteous  acknowledgment,  said  that  he  would  be 
•t  happy  to  receive  the  commqnicatiop,  and 

15 
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transmit  it,  as  desired.  I  did  not,  at  the  moment,  possess 
the  lines  which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  replied  that  they 
should  be  handed  to  Captain  Calfaun  at  some  other  time, 
before  we  sailed. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  presentation,  to  produce  as 
favorable  an  impression  upon  the  Prince  and  his  family 
as  practicable,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  our  commerce, 
and  of  humanity.  If,  therefore,  the  following  papers, 
which  were  sent  to  the  young  Sultan,  as  the  consequen<:6 
of  this  allusion  of  the  Commodore,  shall  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  the  good-will  and  kindly  feelings  existing 
between  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  our  own 
citizens,  I  shall  be  happy  that  they  were  penned,  and  for- 
warded as  further  described. 

My  own  communications  were  enclosed  in  the  follow 
ing  letter  from  Commodore  Read : 

To  His  Highness  Syed  Steed  Bin  Soultan: 

I  had  anticipated,  on  my  arrival  at  Muscat,  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  able,  in  person,  to  tender  to  your  Highness 
the  assurances  of  the  sincere  good  wishes,  which  the  ^ 
President  of  the  United  States  continues  to  cheria^  fei 
the  happiness  and  prolonged  prosperity  of  your  Highnflii,  * 
And  while  transmitting  the  accompanying  papers,  penned 
by  my  Chaplain,  as  evidence  of  the  general  kind  feeling 
which  the  generous  course  of  your  Highness  towards 
the  Peacock  has  created  in  the  United  States,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, although  I  have  not  been  instructed  by  my  Gov- 
ernment thus  to  say,  that  your  Highness,  ere  long,  will 
again  hear  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
manner  more  accordant  with  the  generosity  and  great 
merits  of  your  Highness. 

I  am,  with  high  considerations  of  respect. 

Your  Highness's  obedient  servant, 

George  C.  Read, 

Commanding  the  U.  S.  Naval  Force  in  the  Indian  Sea& 
Harbor  of  Muscat,  October  20th,  183a 

The  following  are  the  two  ropers,  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  letter  of  Coipipodor^^a4  ^ 
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Hn  HiGHHttB  Tn  Sdltan  op  Mu80A#^ 

Will  excuse  the  freedom  of  one  who  admires  hismagnani- 
IDOU8  and  elevated  character,  for  the  liberty  which  is  taken 
in  transmitting  to  his  Highness  the  enclosed  lines.  They 
are  sent  as  evidence  of  the  cordial  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion which  aflects  the  writer^s  own  bosom  not  only,  but 
also  of  all  those  who  have  heard  of  the  generous  action  of 
his  Hiffhness  towards  the  officers  and  creinrof  one  of  the 
United  States  ships,  when  she  was  near  being  strand^ 
CD  the  Arabian  coast 

Will  his  Highness  receive  the  sincere  wishes  of  the 
writer,  that  the  years  of  his  Highness  may  still  be  l<nig 
and  happy,  as  they  have  been  beneficent  aid  riorious. 

PrpoH  W.  Taylor, 
Chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Colomfaia. 
Harbor  of  Muscat,  October  18th,  188a 

The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
note: 

10  HIS  HIGHNESS  ST£D  8YEED  BIN  80ULTAN,  SULTAN  OF  MUSCAT 

SxTLTAN  OF  MuscAT !  thy  pfoud  StOIT 

Lives  where  the  day-beam  latest  iaUs» 
And  thy  name  famed  in  Eastern  glory, 

Is  heard  within  the  Western  halls ; 
And  far  o'er  seas  to  Oman's  waters 

A  nation's  thanks  we  bear  to  thee, 
And  long  their  thousand  sons  and  daughters 

Will  bless  the  Prince  of  Araby. 

Not  purest  pearls  from  Bahrien's  ocean« 

Not  diamond  gems  from  eastern  mines, 
Not  hoarded  gold  of  proudest  Imim 

Could  win  the  hearts  from  western  climes  * 
But  courteous  deeds  and  princelv  dealing 

Their  stranded  sons  received  from  thee, 
Hath  met  a  nation's  grateful  feeling. 

Who  laud  the  Prince  of  Araby. 

For  such  as  thee,  in  martial  strains, 
The  notes  of  clarion  should  be  8welling» 

And  minstrel  haxps  and  sybQ-lines 
Thy  deeds  in  ^rknis  verse  be  teUing ; 
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And  storied  rolls  and  fadeless  pages 

Trace  bright  thy  name  and  chivalryt 
And  chronicle  for  deathless  ages 

The  generous  Prince  of  Araby. 

And  bright  thy  name,  with  glory  streaming» 

Shall  light  the  page  of  future  story, 
And  fairer  than  thy  fellows  gleaming 

Shall  fix  the  gaze  of  young  and  hoary ; 
And  thougli,  like  meteor-lights  decliningy 

The  sheen  of  other  names  may  die ; 
Thy  deeds  shall  be  for  ever  shining, 

Thou  glorious  Prince  of  Araby. 

O  Araby,  of  olden  story, 

Though  fairy-spells  live  in  thy  name. 
Deserts,  green,  sheiks,  and  all  hath  glory, 

As  in  our  youth  we  learned  thy  rame ; 
Yet  mountain-gems,  and  myrrh,  and  balms, 

And  tales  of  proud  antiquity. 
We  lose  them  all,  while  verse  proclaims 

The  proudest  Prince  of  Araby. 

Then  peace  attend  thee  in  thy  glory 

Of  Eastern  climes  and  golden  treasure. 
And  years  of  life  gleam  long  before  thee. 

To  fill  the  chalice  of  thy  pleasure ; 
And  where  the  sun  goes  late  to  rest, 

Far  o'er  the  deep  and  wide  blue-sea. 
There  Steed  Bin  Soultan  shall  be  blest. 

As  noblest  Prince  of  Araby. 

The  preceding  papers,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  his 
Highness  Syed  Syeed  Bin  Soultan ;  together  with  their 
duplicates  unsealed,  were  sent,  through  Captain  Calfaun, 
with  the  following  accompanying  letter,  to  the  young 
Prince,  on  whom  we  had  called : 

To  His  Highness  the-  Imam  of  Muscat. 

• 

We  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  paying  our  respects  to 
his  Highness,  your  illustrious  father,  on  our  arrival  at 
Muscat.  But  in  his  absence,  we  are  happy  that  we  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  conveying  to  him,  though  your 
Highness,  the  grateful  oonsideralfons  which  every  Ameri« 
can  citizen,  as  well  »s  the  Govenunent  <^  the  United 
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States,  must  continue  to  feel  towards  your  Olustrious  fa* 
ther  and  his  distinguMied  fainilyy  for  the  noble  manner 
with  which  he  treated  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  S. 
ship  Peacock,  when  she  was  near  being  lost  at  Mazeira. 
Will  your  Highness,  therefore,  excuse  the  freedom  of 
the  request,  that  the  accompanying  papers,  addressed  to 
his  Highness,  your  father,  may  be  forwarded  to  him  as 
opportunity  may  offer  ?  A  duplicate  of  the  same  is  sent 
to  your  Highness,  alike  to  evince  the  hi^  respect  and 
grateful  consideration  which  the  writer  and  his  country- 
men feel  towards  the  whole  &mily  of  your  distinguished 
&ther. 

Fitch  W.  Tatlob, 
Chaplain  of  the  Ui  S.  Fngtte  Columbit. 
Harbor  of  Muscat,  October  Idth,  1888. 

• 

But  to  return  to  our  sitting  with  the  Im&m  and  his  suite, 
from  which  we  digressed  for  the  insertion  of  the  prece- 
ding papers.  We  soon  after  lefl  the  palace ;  Commodore 
Read  having  given  the  Prince  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
Columbia,  which  was  accepted.  On  our  leaving  the  Im4m, 
it  was  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  in  our 
own  style,  with  cordial  good  feelings,  apparently  by  both 
parties ;  and  while  Captain  Calfaun  accompanied  the  Com- 
modore and  other  of  the  officers  to  look  at  the  Sultan's 
horses,  I  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  bay  to  meet  the  two 
boats,  seen  pulling  from  our  frigate,  with  their  flags  at  the 
stem,  declaring  that  they  were  bearing  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  shore,  for  his  burial.  As  I  reached  the  landing 
place,  a  dark  Arab  approached  me,  taking  frt>m  the  folds 
of  his  turban  the  following  note : 

«  Sir,— 

•*  The  bearer  of  this  note  will  conduct  you  to  the  bury 
ing  ground.     Also,  some  of  his  Highness's  guards  wdl 
attend  you. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Syed  Bin  Calfaun." 

The  boats  soon  reached  the  shore,  and  the  body  of  the 
poor  saiirr  was  borne  hy  his  messmates,  accompanied  by 
the  oflicers  of  the  boats  and  the  assistant  surgeon,  and  a 

16* 
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crowd  of  Arabs  and  Africans,  whose  curiosity  collected 
them  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  an  Aniprican  burial 
We  proceeded  through  the  narrow  and  widing  streets, 
until  we  passed  out  of  the  southmost  gate  of  the  in  walled 
city ;  and  after  proceeding  through  the  range  of  bamboo 
houses  clustered  together  without  the  walls,  we  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  the  grave  had  already  been  dug. 
The  crowd,  from  their  loud  and  noisy  chattering,  became 
silent  as  our  party  all  uncovered,  and  the  ceremony  of 
interment  was  said  above  the  body  of  the  departed  sailor. 
And  while  they  were  now  filling  the  grave,  a  collection 
of  masked  women  at  a  bamboo  tent  at  some  distance  on 
the  steep  aslant  above  us,  commenced  their  wail  for  the 
dead.  We  left  this  worthy  tar  to  sleep  in  his  foreign 
grave,  beneath  the  pouring  rays  of  an  Arabian  sun.  His 
death  was  sudden,  and  occasioned  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  on  the  afternoon  of  our  mooring  our  ship.  An 
active  seaman  and  petty  officer,  he  had  exerted  himself 
on  the  yard  while  furling  sails,  and  with  his  hat  off,  suf- 
fered the  sun  to  beat  upon  his  uncovered  head.  He  fell 
soon  after  his  reaching  the  deck,  and  died  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  One  or  two  others  were  affected,  but  have 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  sides  of  the  high  rocks  which  surround,  on  three 
sides,  tlic  narrow  cove  on  which  the  city  of  Muscat  is 
situated,  are  like  so  many  mirrors,  converging  the  sun's 
rays  to  a  focus,  and  thus  concentrating  the  heat  upon  a 
vessel  which  lies  within  the  harbor.  At  the  moment  of 
our  mooring  ship  and  furling  sails,  at  about  four  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  sun's  rays,  from  this  circumstance,  were  in- 
tolerable, where  one  was  exposed  to  them.  And  though 
I  made  no  particular  note  of  the  degree  of  heat  we  ex- 
perienced while  at  Muscat,  I  am  told  the  thermometer  rose 
to  110°  in  the  sun,  while  kept  on  the  ^un-deck,  and  in  my 
own  room  it  generally  ranged,  durmg  the  day,  at  86"*. 
The  nights  were  comfortable,  and  the  officers  generally 
rested  well.  But  during  the  day,  the  perspiration  was 
streaming  from  every  pore ;  and  in  no  case  have  I  ever 

S^rspircd  so  freely,  tor  a  succession  of  days,   as  at 
Muscat 
On  the  day  succeeding  our  inresentation  to  the  young 
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Snhaiiy  who  is  about  twenjhr-three  yeanr  of  age»  I  went 


on  ilxNne  to  jUt  Captain  Ualfiiun»  and  spent  aome  time 
with  him  in  V  upper  rooms. 

Captain  Calfaun  has  been  in  the  navy  of  his  Highness* 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat^  and  is  said  ffencrally  to  have  com* 
nianded  the  vessel  in  which  the  Sultan  himiMlf  has  sailed, 
when  visiting  di&rent  parts  of  his  possessions.  He 
•eems  to  be  a  good  Mussulman,  and  is  particular  in  coin 
forming  to  the  ceremonious  observances  of  his  reliffion. 
We  hSd  a  long  conversation  on  the  peculiarities  <»  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  systems;  and  it  seemed 
bis  wish  rather  to  leave  with  me  the  impression,  that  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  venerated  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  profoundly  as  ourselves.  .And  yet,  while  he 
affirmed  tnat  they  considered  Jesus  Christ  to  have  had, 
in  his  generation,  no  earthly  fiither,  but  was  bom  of  Mary 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Almi^^ty,  and  that 
Mohammed  was  bom  of  earthly  parents ;  it  was  evident, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Captain  Calfaun  did  not  ieel  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  greater  prophet  than  Mohammed,  or 
was  other  than  a  prophet,  like  Moses,  and  others  after 
Moses,  and  Mohammed  after  Christ  Jesus  Christ  came, 
at  the  time  he  did,  to  save  certain  tribes  of  people, 
and  was  persecuted.  Mohammed  also  was  persecuted 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  mission,  but  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  his  purpose,  and  was  the  latest  and 
the  last  prophet  whom  Gkxi  had  sent  or  would  send  to  the 
earth  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

His  peculiar  sect,  which  prevails  in  Oman,  diflfers  in 
some  things  from  the  generality  of  Mussulmans,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  their  idea  as  to  a  metaphysical 
speculation  about  the  visibk  appearance  of  Grod.  They 
affirm  that  God,  being  a  spirit,  can  never  be  seen,  while 
others  suppose  that  he  will  be  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world.  Their  whole  system,  however,  represent- 
ing the  future  state  as  a  physical  existence,  would,  of 
Decessity,  introduce  a  thousand  difficulties,  were  they  at 
all  given  to  philosophical  reasonings.  But  it  is  my  pur- 
pose elsewhere  to  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  subject  of 
the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  axid,  therefore,  I  waive  il 
here. 
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In  speaking  of  the  toleration  which  his  Highness  the 
Sultan  cherishes  towards  his  subjects  of  different  creeds 
Captain  C.  assured  me,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  would  be  no  opposition  made  to  the  loca- 
tion of  an  American  missionary  at  Muscat. 

But,  I  continued,  should  such  a  missionary  succeed  in 
making  a  Mohammedan  a  Christian,  in  what  manner 
would  the  Arabian  afterwards  be  treated  by  his  tribe  and 
countrymen  ? 

"  That  would  be  impossible,"  Captain  C.  replied.  "  A 
missionary  could  not  make  a  Mohammedan  a  ( yhristian." 

But,  I  con  jnued,  with  a  smile,  suppose  the  » nissionary 
did  succeed — suppose  by  argunwnt  and  conclus  ve  reason- 
ing V  ith  Capta  'n  Calfaun^  he  should  make  Captain  C. 
reno  4nce  his  present  creed  and  join  the  Chri^tians,  how 
then  would  his  Highness  treat  Captain  Calfaun  ? 

'*  His  Highness,  or  the  true  Imam,  would  kill  him,**  con- 
tinued Captain  C. 

But  would  not  that  be  rather  cruel,  and  uncharitable  ? 
I  asked. 

"  But  it  would  be  just,"  continued  Captain  C,  "  for  I 
should  deserve  it." 

Here  then  is  seen  the  amount  of  toleration  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  would  receive  at  Muscat;  or  rather,  it 
presents  to  hiin  the  probabilities  of  his  success,  and  the 
consequences  ol*  such  success  to  the  converted  Mussulman. 
Were  there  an  American  population  at  Muscat  sufficient 
to  render  it  desirable  to  have  Christian  services  and  the 
residence  of  a  Christian  minister,  his  Highness  would  im- 
pose no  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  for 
themselves,  any  more  than  he  opposes  the  existence  of  a 
Banyan  temple,  which  is  tolerated  within  the  city  walls, 
with  all  their  Banyan  peculiarities,  glaringly  opposed  to 
the  professed  dislike  of  the  Mohammedans  to  all  idol-wor- 
sliij).  But  should  a  convert  from  among  the  Arabs  be 
made  to  the  Christian  religion,  an  immediate  opposition 
would  1)0  raised ;  and  the  Sultan,  who  is  generally  at  the 
head  of  the  spiritual  as  \vell  as  the  civic  power,  would  be 
oblig(;(l  to  interfere ;  and  in  case  the  two  powers,  civic 
and  spiritual,  were  not  invested  in  the  same  individua), 
the  Imiim,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  spiritual  power 
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would  act,  without  appeal*  in  his  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  system. 

If  is  not  ahrays  the  case  that,  the  Imftmship  is  united 
with  the  chief  civic  power.  It  is  required»  m  the  case 
where  they  are  invested  in  the  same  individual,  that  the 
Prince  shall  possess  sufficient  theological  knowledge  to 
enahle  him  to  deliver  a  discourse  before  the  doctors  or 
priests,  and  the  assembled  shieks  of  the  different  tribes, 
who  have  elected  or  made  the  reigning  power.  If^  how- 
ever, the  Prince  decline,  either  firom  mcompetency  or 
other  reasons,  thus  to  discourse  before  the  assembled 
chieft,  he  does  not  receive,  in  fiict,  the  title  of  Im&m, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  accorded  to  him, 
in  courtesy.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  case  of  his 
Hi^^ess,  the  present  Sultan  of  Muscat  He  is  called 
Irnim  by  courtesy,  though  he  has  never  gone  through  the 
ceremonies,  and  assumed  the  spiritual  obligation,  which 
the  title  supposes. 

Early  cm  a  succeeding  morning  I  went  to  take  a  view 
of  his  Highness's  horses,  tethered  near  the  beach,  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  We  passed  along  the  narrow 
bazaar,  principally  occupied  hv  the  Banyans ;  at  the  end 
of  whicn  is  their  temple,  with  sketches  of  wretchedly 
drawn  houses  and  ships  covering  its  walls.  Both  the  Ban- 
yans and  the  Arabs  seem  entirely  i^orant  of  perspective. 
Their  ships  and  houses  are  fac-similes  of  the  first  essays 
of  the  nursery,  in  drawing  a  man  or  a  mouse,  or  a  horse 
or  a  house.  The  Sultan's  stables  are  arranged  within  an 
inwalled  square  of  considerable  size,  with  a  roof  extend- 
ing quite  around  three  sides  of  the  area- wall,  sufficiently 
wide  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
fixed  rope,  attached  by  a  noose  over  the  fetlock-joint  of 
the  hind  legs  of  the  horses,  preserved  them  in  their  place, 
and  prevented  them  from  doing  mischief  either  to  them- 
selves or  others.  We  saw  a  few  tolerably  fine  horses^ 
among  the  forty  or  fifty  animals  in  this  collection.  But 
most  of  them,  disconnected  with  their  Arab  associations, 
would  not  have  commanded  fifty  dollars  a  piece,  for  a 
dray  in  New- York.  There  was  one  beautifiil  mare  with 
sleek  limbs,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  stiff  joints  and 
clumsy  legs  of  most  of  the  horses  we  saw.    Captain  Cat 
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faun  said,  that  quite  a  number  of  his  Highness's  best  hones 
had  been  sent  from  Muscat,  a  few  days  before  we  arrived. 
As  we  returned  through  the  bazaar,  I  purchased  some 
Persian  rugs,  which  were  very  pretty,  and  must  be  very 
durable,  judging  from  their  materisd  and  compactness. 
Others  were  afterwards  purchased,  by  several  officers  of 
the  ship.  These  rugs  are  brought  in  boats  from  up  tlic 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Muscat,  and  sola  at  auction  here.  They 
are  afterwards,  a  considerable  supply  of  them,  sent  to 
Bombay. 

THE   sultan's    visit   TO   THE   COLUMBIA. 

The  young  Sultan,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Commodore  Read  to  visit  the  Columbia,  came  on  board 
with  his  suit  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  hour  which  had  been 
fixed  upon.  He  was  attended  by  his  principal  minister, 
who  is  a  cousin  and  a  young  Arab  Prince  of  decided  cha- 
racter ;  also  a  brother  of  the  younff  Sultan  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  bright  lad ;  and  the  commander  of  the 
Sultan's  guards,  who  is  said  to  have  fought  some  hard 
battles ;  together  with  Captain  Calfaun, Captain  C.'s  brother, 
and  several  others  of  the  Prince's  officers  and  retainers. 

The  gig  and  cutter  left  the  frigate  at  four  o'clock  to 
bear  the  young  Prince  and  his  suit  to  the  ship.  Our  crew 
were  all  in  their  clean  dresses,  and  the  officers  in  their 
cocked  hats  and  swords,  ready  to  receive  this  young 
Arab.  The  yards  were  manned,  and  as  the  Prince  came 
over  the  side  of  the  frigate,  the  music  beat  the  roll,  while 
the  marines,  in  full-dress,  presented  arms  as  the  Prince 
descended  to  the  deck.  The  music  repeated  the  roll  suc- 
cessively as  his  Highness's  chief  counsellor  and  the  Prince's 
young  brother  caone  over  the  frigate's  side.  They  were 
all  received  by  the  Commodore  and  First  Lieutenant  in 
advance  of  the  other  officers,  who  then,  together,  walked 
to  the  quarter-deck.  The  beat  to  quarters  at  once  dis- 
)erscd  officers  and  men  to  their  several  places ;  when  the 
Vince,  throuffh  his  interpreter,  Captain  Calfaun,  was  in- 
formed that  the  frigate  was  now  in  the  attitude  assumed 
when  about  to  engage  an  enemy ; — ^Would  he  walk 
through  the  ship  and  examine  her  7 
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The  whole  rartjr  iMuned  4bre  and  aft  the  three  dedui^ 
and  having  sufficiently  gratified  their  curioaity,  entered 
with  the  Commodore  into  his  cabin;  to  which  all  the  offir 
oers  were  then  invited.  The  Commodore^  with  his  usual 
taste^  had  arranged  his  table  with  fruits,  sweetmeats,  sher- 
bet»  lemonade,  clc,  of  which  they  partook;  after  which 
€*cShe  was  served. 

The  young  Prince,  seated  on  the  ri^hi  of  the  Commo- 
dore, said  but  little  himselfl  His  minister  was  the  chief 
riker  and  the  primum  mohile  of  the  scene,  here, as  at 
presentation  of  the  Commodore  at  the  Sultan's  divan. 
He  is  decidedly  the  most  intellectual  Arab  I  have  yet  seen, 
18  about  thirtv-five  years  of  age,  with  a  sprightly  flow  of 
words  and  plajr  of  the  muscfes  of  his  mce;  while  his 
speaking  eyes  give  forth  their  expressions,  as  indices  of  his 
emotions.  The  Prince's  youn^  brother  sat  next  below 
the  minister  aa  the  Commodores  left,  and  opposite  to  my- 
8ei£  There  was  no  wine  on  the  table,  it  being  contrary 
to  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedans  to  partake  of  it,  or  of 
any  other  spirituous  liquor,  until  they  reach  the  highest 
heaven  of  their  paradise.  The  Commodore,  however, 
with  a  smile  that  was  understood,  said  he  would  take  wine 
with  the  Prince  if  he  would  allow  him.  The  compliment, 
as  meant,  was  interpreted  to  the  Prince,  who  offered  the 
precepts  of  his  religion  as  his  apology  for  declining.  But 
the  gentleman  beside  me,  said  one  of  the  officers,  drinks 
wine,  sir.  The  Lieutenant  alluded  to  Captain  Calfaun's 
brother,  who  had  been  in  France,  and  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  "  No,  sir,"  added  the 
courtier,  "  I  do  not  drink  wine  in  the  present  company." 

While  Mohammed,  the  youns  brother  of  the  Prince, 
was  sipping  his  coffee,  I  indicated  that  I  would  drink  coffee 
with  him,  as  there  was  no  wine  on  the  table.  The  cofiee 
seemed  particularly  agreeable  to  his  taste,  but  the  Com- 
modore's cups,  so  large  in  comparison  with  theirs,  were 
ratlier  unmanageable  in  his  hands,  and  his  own  awkward- 
ness so  amused  himself,  as  to  betray  him  into  an  audible 
laugh.  This  young  brother  of  the  Prince  was  now  com- 
plimented for  his  fine  head  and  teeth^  and  general  appear- 
ance, all  of  which  was  merited  by  the  apparently  clever 
lad ;  and  his  teeth  were  but  counterparts  of  his  brother's^ 
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and  others  of  his  family.  They  are  strikingly  white,  clean 
and  preserved  thus  by  the  use  of  a  particular  root,  which 
serves  them  as  a  brush. 

**  His  Highness,**  said  Captain  Calfaun,  addressing  my- 
self, **  has  seen  you  twice,  and  in  both  instances  in  black. 
He  desires  to  know  the  cause  of  your  wearing  it  T"  This 
curiosity  seemed  to  be  awakened  by  the  contrast  of  my 
dress  with  others  of  the  officers. 

I  replied  that  it  was  the  uniform  dress  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  ship. 

Captain  Calfaun,  apparently  not  comprehending  the 
term  chaplain,  I  added,  that  it  was  the  dress  of  the  reli- 
gious officer  on  board  the  ship,  corresponding,  in  part, 
with  the  religious  office  of  the  Imam  on  shore  among 
themselves.  The  Catholics,  of  whom  they  had  known 
more  than  of  the  Protestants,  would  call  me  the  priest,  for 
which  title  we  use  the  term  minister  or  clergyman,  and 
on  board  of  ship,  chaplain. 

His  Highness  replied,  that  he  had  supp6sed  I  wore 
black  as  mourning  for  the  loss  of  some  friend.  And  could 
he  have  read  the  heart  at  the  moment  of  his  mentioning 
it,  he  might  have  seen  it  wreathed  in  weeds,  as  it  even 
then  bled  at  the  recurrence  of  the  thought  that  I  was,  in- 
deed, in  mourning  for  one  who  sleeps  to  wake  no  more, 
until  the  hour  that  shall  wake  us  all  at  the  last  day. 

The  party  rose  and  retired  to  the  private  cabin  of  the 
Commodore.  The  cousin  of  the  young  Sultan  and  his 
principal  coiuisellor,  now  continued  the  conversation,  in- 
quiring as  to  the  age  of  the  Columbia.  He  was  told  that 
this  was  her  first  cruise. 

"  And  the  John  Adams,  was  she  also  new  V* 

**  She  had  lately  been  repaired,  which  was  almost  the 
same  as  being  newly  built  for  the  cruise,  but  had  long 
been  in  the  senice." 

His  Highness  continued,  that  they  were  greatly  pleased 
with  their  visit  to  the  Columbia — admired  the  ship — and 
was  sure  that  his  Highness  his  father  would  greatly  re- 
gret that  he  was  not  at  Muscat  himself  to  receive  us,  and 
would  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  Columbia's 
visit,  as  she  was  the  first  large  frigate  that  bad  ever  visit- 
ed the  waters  of  Muscat. 
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The  Commodore  re-asi^tored  his  Highness  of  the  kind 
feelinj^  of  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  fully  believed  that  they  would  manifest  it  in  their 
fature  intercourse  in  his  Hiehness's  ports. 

His  Highness  replied,  that  Americans  would  always 
be  welcomed,  and  that  every  thing  would  be  done  that 
was  possible  for  their  happiness  and  convenience. 

But,  said  the  Commodore,  our  freouent  visits  to  your 
ports  would  cause  you  a  consideraole  expense,  if  you 
should  insist,  in  all  instances,  as  you  have  done  in  this, 
that  our  ship  shall  be  supplied  gratuitously. 

**  We  are  friends^  said  his  Highness  with  emphasis, 
^now^  and  are  happy  that  it  is  so.  And  we  hope  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  so  from  father  to  son^  and  from  sofni 
sons,  down  to  the  latest  time  of  our  family,  and — foe  ever,'' 
he  added,  as  he  seemed  a  moment  to  hesitate  for  the  last 
word,  in  the  evident  increase  of  his  feelings,  in  the  gen- 
erous glow  of  the  noble  sentiment 

How  ^eat  a  pity,  said  the  Commodore,  addressing 
myself,  that  we  do  not  understand  all  languages !  This 
sentiment  of  the  Commodore  was  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  could  not  tell  this  Prince,  as  forcibly  as  he  would 
wish,  the  sincerity  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  American 
people,  in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat. 

Captain  Calfaun  was  desired,  however,  to  say,  in  reply, 
which  was  the  last  sentence  interpreted  to  his  Highness 
in  this  talk,  having  particular  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  two  governments  towards  each  other,  that  **  when  we 
returned  to  America,  the  President  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  told  in  a  language  which  they 
would  entirely  understand  and  feel,  how  true  and  ho^ 
generous  is  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  towardi 
the  jyeople  of  the  United  States." 

•  The  Commodore  now  ordered  the  two  boats  to  be 
manned,  as  the  Prince  and  his  suit  were  about  to  take 
(eave  of  the  ship.  The  awnings  had  been  furled  while 
we  were  in  the  cabin,  having  been  spread  when  the 
Prince  and  his  party  came  on  board.  The  yards  were 
ready  to  be  re-manned.  The  young  Sultan  regained  the 
deck,  and  as  he  left  the  ship,  the  music  and  the  presenting 
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arms  of  the  guard  complimented  him  as  he  passed  over 
the  side  of  the  frigate  to  the  boat  So  soon  as  the  boats 
had  pulled  to  a  suitable  distance  from  the  ship,  their  crews 
rested  on  tlieir  oars,  as  the  loud  note  of  the  first  gun  of  the 
frigate  loomed  over  the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  succeeded 
by  twenty  other  loud-mouthed  pieces,  in  compliment  to 
his  Highness,  to  be  reverberated  in  rolling  thunders  along 
the  high  defile  of  rock,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  har- 
bor. The  scene  was  a  fine  one ;  and  when  our  own 
pieces  had  ceased  their  voice  of  national  compliment,  the 
oars  of  the  two  boats  were  seen  again  to  dip,  in  regular 
stroke,  for  the  shore,  while  the  gttns  of  the  returning  sa- 
lute from  one  of  his  Highness's  vessels,  opened,  to  prolong 
and  to  return,  with  an  equal  number  of  guns,  our  fire. 

VISIT   TO    THE    CAMP    OF   THE    BEDOUIN    ARABS. 

I  went  late  on  shore,  in  the  evening,  with  a  design  to 
take  a  stroll  to  the  camp  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Sul- 
tan's retainers,  who  are  quartered  in  their  tents  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

I  called  at  Captain  Calfaun's ;  and  our  Consul,  wno  was 
there,  taking  my  arm,  we  started  for  a  charming  evening's 
walk.  The  sun  is  scorching  during  the  day,  but  now  it 
had  gone  behind  the  high  cragged  peaks  which  stretch 
every  way  around  Muscat,  and  had  just  settled  beneath 
the  notched  outline  of  the  rocks,  even  before  I  had  left 
the  Columbia,  sleeping  at  this  pleasant  hour  on  the  bosom 
of  the  picturesque  cove.  We  passed  along  the  narrow 
streets,  leading  to  the  western  gate  of  the  city ;  and  being 
assured  that  it  would  not  be  closed  until  our  return,  we 
passed  out  and  followed  on  to  the  encampment,  which  was 
located  in  a  ravine  between  two  high  defiles  of  rocks,  the 
only  kind  of  a  location  that  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Muscat. 

On  reaching  the  encampment,  we  perceived  that  some 
few  of  the  Bedouins  had  already  placed  their  mats  in  the 
open  ravine  for  their  night's  repose  beneath  the  bright  stars; 
while  the  early  twilight,  however,  w^as  yet  streaming  over 
the  mountain  rocks,  and  clothed  the  scene  in  the  softness 
of  the  early  sunset-hour.     As  we  neared  the  Bedouin 
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lodgment,  we  observed  the  politeold  chief  a  short  diitanoe 
from  his  tent,  in  the  oper  air,  at  his  sunsetpworship,  with  his 
&oe  turned  towards  the  soft  west,  while  the  bright  cres- 
oent  of  the  moon  was  mingling  ber  stiver  light  with  the 
early  twilight  of  the  hour,  to  light  up  the  whole  of  the 
camp.  Several  Bedouins  approa^ed  to  welcome  us;  but 
as  we  perceived  that  the  old  chief  had  not  finished  liis 
prayers,  and  some  others  of  the  camp  were  making  their 
three  inclinations  to  the  ground,  we  said  that  we  would 
pass  on  a  little  distwce  further  and  stop  on  our  return. 

We  paused  at  one  of  the  numerous  wells  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  water  is  drawn  by  an  ox,  witbarope 
neved  through  a  block,  which  hauls  up  a  goat-ddl  of 
water,  as  the  ox  descends  an  inclined  plane,  remindins[ 
one  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  has  laborea  to  dra^  his  slea 
up  a  steep  hill  for  the  pleasure  and  ease  of  glidmg  down 
again,  with  this  advanta^  or  apolosy  for  ue  boy,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  in  Uie  case  for  we  youngster  thus  to 
proceed,  if  he  would  gain  his  purpose ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  the  ox,  in  this  arrangement  for  drawing  water,  he 
would  find  his  convenience  much  improved,  with  proper 
machinery,  by  walking  over  a  level  surface,  rather  than 
wasting  himself  both  by  the  uncomfortable  gait  of  descend- 
ing, and  the  necessary  great  effort  of  reascending  the  in- 
clined plane. 

We  turned  off  to  the  back  of  the  encampment  to  find  the 
inwalled  area,  where  the  Banyans  feed  and  cherish  and 
pet  their  cows,  which,  it  is  said,  they  worship.  Their  creed 
at  least  embraces  the  idea  of  transmigration  of  souls ;  and 
they  suppose  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  it  enters  into 
one  of  these  or  other  animals.  A  thatched  roof  extends 
on  the  inside  around  the  wall  of  the  enclosed  area,  to  shel- 
ter these,  their  deities,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  We 
entered  the  enclosure  without  any  obstruction,  as  tne  gate* 
way  was  open,  and  no  Banyan,  at  the  moment,  was  near. 
We  were  cautious  in  our  advance,  lest  some  rude  one  of 
their  godships  should  take  it  into  his  homed  head  to  sport 
with  us.  Soon  after,  however,  three  Banyans  came  mto 
the  enclosure  as  we  approached  several  of  the  cherished 
cattle.  One  of  the  keepers,  manifesting  that  some  of  the 
animals  we  were  looking  at  were  mischievous,  I  indicated. 
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by  placing  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  that  I  would 
prick  their  hides  for  them  if  they  approached  too  near ; 
at  which,  the  keeper's  astonishment  being  manifested  in  his 
countenance,  I  reassured  him  that  I  would  not  injure  his 
creatures,  nor  trifle  with  his  religion,  however  preposterous 
it  might  be ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  my  purpose, 
to  ascertain  how  great  was  the  reverence  they  cnerished 
for  these  beasts. 

There  were  several  beautiful  creatures  among  a  larger 
number  of  most  miserable  and  apparently  half-starved  year- 
lings and  calves.  Their  horns  were  mostly  stained  with 
red  or  black,  in  imitation,  I  suppose,  of  their  tattooed  and 
yellow-skinned  worshippers,  who,  as  a  cast,  exhibit  some 
fine  specimens  of  manliness  in  their  persons ;  with  their 
peculiar  turban  arrayed  high  on  their  head,  like  a  bishop's 
cap  as  cut  on  chess-men,  with  a  small  solid  twist  in  front, 
which  might  emblem  forth  a  young  stump  of  a  horn  grow- 
ing from  the  brow.  I  marked  particularly  one  gentle 
creature,  a  brindle-colored  ox,  thick  and  short,  with  a 
white  freckled  face.  He  looked  like  a  favorite,  and  there 
was  gravity  and  kindness  in  his  countenance,  and  friend- 
ship in  his  manner,  and  a  white  frill  of  his  superabundant 
hide  extended  down  his  neck  and  breast  and  along  the 
belly,  and  wreathed  itself  in  graceful  folds  over  his  hind 
legs. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  M.,  who  was  walking  with  me,  that 
the  Arabs  here  sometimes  impose  upon  their  Banyan  neigh- 
bors. If  they  have  an  indifferent  calf  or  cow,  and  would 
dispose  of  it  at  a  good  price,  they  take  the  animal  to  the 
house  of  a  Banyan,  whose  religion  forbids  him  to  kill  any 
living  creature,  and  whose  veneration  is  particularly  turned, 
with  tendenicss,  towards  the  bos-genus.  With  a  knife 
drawn  they  assure  the  Banyan,  that  if  he  does  not  give 
them  the  price  demanded,  the  animal  shall  die.  It  is  an 
appeal  which  the  Banyan  finds  it  diflScult  to  resist ;  and  the 
shiners  are  dealt  out,  and  the  rescued  animal  conveyed  to 
the  enclosure,  to  feed  upon  dates,  until  he  shall  become 
sufficiently  sleek  to  be  conveyed  to  their  sacred  land  of 
Hindoostan ;  which  is  their  home,  and  where  they  often 
return  themselves,  afler  an  absence  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years. 
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We  bid  the  Banyans  and  their  petted  animals  good-by^ 
as  their  keepers  were  giving  them  their  evening  meal  of 
dates ;  and  after  a  few  moments,  reached  the  tent  of  the 
Bedouin  chief.  Two  or  three  of  the  Arabs  came  out  to 
welome  us  before  we  reached  the  entrance,  and  the  old 
chief  rose  from  his  couch  and  placed  us  beside  Mm,  with  a 
ffiaceful  and  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  I  had  no  sooner 
displaced  my  hat  than  several  of  these  long-haired  Aral^ 
were  around  me  in  their  beautiful  and  aruess  simplicity, 
while  one  of  their  number  seized  i  fan  ana  swept  it  before 
me,  bearing  by  me  the  grateful  currents  of  the  cooling  air. 
In  a  few  moments,  others  brought  a  dish  of  halwah,  a  spe- 
cies of  sweetmeats,  and  desired  me  to  partake  as  the  old 
chief  raised  it  for  me  to  smell  it ;  of  which  I  partook  with 
my  fingers,  having  removed  my  dove,  and  tnus  we  ate  it 
together,  from  the  same  dish.  Two  othftr  Bedouins  wiUi 
their  flowing  curls  approached  the  one  who  was  usinff  the 
fim,  and  with  considerable  earnestness  desired  to  relieve 
him.  But  the  first  had  secured  the  honor  of  thus  showing 
a  courteous  attention  to  a  jjuest,  and  insisted  upon  his  privi- 
lege of  continuing  to  pertorni  his  part  in  the  civilities  and 
simple  hospitality  of  the  airless  and  beautiful  Bedouins. 
He  was  a  oeautiful  and  graceful  figure,  that  half-naked 
Bedouin,  as  he  stood  before  me,  and  swept  his  fan  while  I 
sat  with  the  chief.  I  would  1  could  ever  retain  such  a 
picture  in  the  imagination.  There  he  stood,  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  which  was  the  beautiful  smile  of  artless  na- 
ture— with  smooth  features,  thin  lip,  and  white  teeth,  and 
dark  amber  skin,  and  jet  hair  falling  in  profuse  ringlets, 
with  a  fillet  over  the  forehead  pressing  the  flowing  curls 
rently  back  and  over  his  uncovered  shoulders,  displaying 
ds  slim  and  well-formed  person  the  whole  length  ot  his 
cliest  And  he  not  only  smiled,  but  all  smiled ;  and  he 
was  not  only  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  guest,  but  all  were  ready  to  spring  on  any  errand 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  when  we  had  slightly  eaten 
of  the  hijwah,  and  the  chief  called  for  coflTee,  three  equally 
beautifully  curled  and  raven-headed  Arabs  shot  to  the  back 
of  the  tent,  vieing  with  each  other  to  see  which  should  first 
bring  forth  the  hot  pot  of  coflTee,  with  its  accompanying 
little  cups.    In  an  instant  the  beverage  was, at  our  lips* 
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ii»  that  he  has  secured  their  affection  and  attached  dero- 
tion. 

We  parted  with  no  little  interest  with  the  aged  chief 
of  this  Bedouin  encampment,  and  his  youm|  and  dark- 
haired  attendants,  whose  glossy  ringlets  sa.  ffmcefully 
hung  in  long  curls  upon  their  necks  and  shoulders,  or  in 
some  other  instances  were  gathered  in  a  tie  behind,  with 
the  ends  hanging  loosely,  in  the  mode  of  the  Greek.  Their 
fine  features,  soit  smile,  and  incompiyfably  beautiful  heads 
of  hair,  curled  and  glossy,  and  dialy  dvemed  with  oil  of 
cocoa-nut,  together  with  their  beautifully  developed  mus- 
cles of  the  raioulders  and  arms,  rather  effeminate  than 
otherwise,  and  yet  not  unmanly,  presented  a  more  pic* 
turesquq^d  interesting  bust  than  has  met  our  eye  besides, 
and  is  more  in  keeping  wit^- nature  and  taste  than  the 
shaved  and  turban-headed  Arabs  of  Muafiat 

We  returned,  by  invitation,  to  Captain.  Calfaun's,  to 
take  tea  with  him,  this  evening,  and  found  a  cup  of  the 
delicious  beverage  refreshing  indeed,  after  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  the  stroll  of  the  evening.  Captain  Calfaun's,  and 
one  or  two  others,  are  the  only  families  in  Muscat  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  serving  tea.  Captain  Calfaun  and 
some  of  his  guests  were  reclining  upon  Persian  rugs  and 
bolsters,  while  I  occupied  a  comfortable  couch.  After  tea 
we  were  shown  through  several  of  the  upper  apartments 
of  the  house,  besides  the  well-furnished  and  large  room 
in  which  tea  was  served.  One  or  two  of  these  rooms 
were  surrounded  with  lattice-work,  constructed  from  the 
split  bamboo,  which  is  so  graceful  and  light  a  thing  for 
ornamenting  the  upper  and  even  lower  apartments,  in 
warm   climates.     Two   rooms  which  we  entered,  one 

auite  on  the  top  of  the  house,  were  without  roofs ;  and 
ie  bright  stars  were  looking  down  upon  us,  with  their 
sw0et  smiles,  as  we  gazed  delighted  from  the  turreted 
chamber  up  to  the  blue  halls  above  us.  Il  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  an  Arab  of  ancient  times  should  become  an  as- 
trologer, reader  and  worshipper  of  the  sUn  when  his 
home  is  so  constructed  as  to  catch  the  smiles  of  flie  heav- 
enly goddesses,  so  graciously  contemplating  their  worship- 
per, and  holding  their  night^vigils  above  his  sleeping- 
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Captain  Calfaun  has  shown  himself  every  way  attentive 
to  the  officers  of  the  Columbia,  in  contributing  to  their 
pleasure  and  convenience,  and  left  with  them  a  feeling  of 
great  kindness  towards  himself  for  his  polite  attentions  to 
tliem.  And  as  this  gentleman  has  been  the  object  of 
frequent  mention  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  visits  of  our 
ships  to  the  port  of  Muscat,  his  character  may  naturally 
awaken  some  interest  with  those  who  may  peruse  these 
pages.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Arabian  of  his  own 
tribe  and  sect.  A  perfect  gentleman  in  his  simple,  easy, 
and  unostentatious  manners;  moving  with  ease  in  his 
graceful  costume,  and  doing  every  thing  with  a  fitness 
which  prevents  the  attention  from  being  arrested  by  any 
incongruity,  eccentricity,  or  personal  peculiarity.  And 
this,  whether  he  is  in  the  presence  of  his  Prince  and  other 
members  of  his  Highness's  family  and  his  own  people,  or 
on  board  of  our  ship,  moving  among  ourselves,  with  man- 
ners and  customs  totally  unlike  the  habits  and  usages  of 
our  Arabian  friends.  His  costume  is  a  red  or  black  cloak 
with  sleeves,  over  a  thin  white  and  long  under  robe,  but- 
toned low  at  the  neck.  These  arc  gathered  about  the 
waist  with  a  sash,  in  which  is  placed  a  silver-mounted 
kinger.  A  turban  of  fine  check-linen,  edged  with  red 
and  yellow  stripes  of  silk,  wreaths  his  head.  This,  with 
sandals,  which  are  composed  of  a  sole  of  leather  for  the 
foot  to  rest  upon,  and  an  ornamented  strap  to  cross  the 
instep  of  the  foot,  compose  the  costume  of  this  Arab 
gentleman.  Besides  the  kinger  in  the  sash,  he  bears  a 
long  Damascus  blade  in  its  sheath,  in  his  hand. 

This  dress,  as  described  here,  is  the  same  as  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Prince,  only  the  outer  robe  of  the  Prince  was 
black,  and  laced  with  a  fringe  of  gold  thread  about  the 
neck,  and  down  the  front  on  each  edge  of  the  folds. 

Captain  Calfaun  seems  sincere  in  a  cherished  purpose 
of  visiting,  at  some  time  not  far  onward,  the  United  States^ 
and  evidently  is  partial  towards  the  Americans.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  he  would  receive  a  welcome,  that 
would  re-assure  him  in  the  kind  feeling  he  has  cherished 
towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  find  hit 
own  hospitality  and  politeness  reciprocated  when  visit* 
ing  their  shores.     He,  at  least,  may  have  the 
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4»f  a  cordial  reception  from  those  who  have  been  so  happy 
as  to  form  his  acquaintance  in  his  own  native  Araby. 

As  evidence  of  the  continued  good  feeling  of  the  Sul- 
Ian  of  Muscat  towards  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States,  we  found  that  the  John  Adams,  having  met  his 
Highness  at  Zanaabar,  brought  to  Muscat  an  order  ihat 
the  Columbia  should  be  supplied  with  water  and  provis- 
ions, on  her  arrival  at  this  place,  on  her  way  to  Bombay, 
Water  has  been  conveyed  to  our  ship  in  the  Sultan's  own 
boats,  and  by  the  Sultan's  own  subjects,  at  the  Sultan's  own 
expense.  We  have  received,  also,  almost  daily,  since  we 
have  been  lying  here,  fruits,  as  presents  from  his  High- 
ness— grapesMX>megranates,  etc.,  together  with  sheep  and 
goats.  Tne  Uommodore  expressed  a  hope  that  his  High- 
ness would,  at  least,  sufier  him  to  pay  the' men,  who,  at  Uie 
expense  of  so  much  labor,  watered  our  ship  ailer  we  had 
been  eighty  days  at  sea;  but  it  was  replied,  that  his 
Highness  would  not  allow  it,  and  if  an^  thing  were  re- 
ceived in  his  absence,  it  would  meet  his  displeasure.  Now, 
this  is  all  a  generous  action  on  the  part  of  this  Arab 
Prince,  which  exhibits  his  hospitality  in  a  li^ht  that  should, 
at  least,  make  the  American  people  feel  that  some  hand- 
some compliment  from  them  would  receive  a  worthy  dis- 
g^sition,  should  it  reach  so  magnanimous  a  Prince  as  the 
ultan  of  Muscat.  And  though  I  know  not  hovrfar  our 
commercial  interests  shall  be  furthered  by  the  treaty 
which  has  been  formed  between  the  two  governments,  I 
yet  should  be  ashamed  of  my  own  country,  should  it  be 
justly  said,  that  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  an  Arab 
Prince  surpassed  the  munificence  and  liberality  of  the 
American  Government.* 

It  is  our  purpose  to  weigh  anchor,  and  leUve  the  cove 
of  Muscat  this  afternoon,  October  25th.  The  evening 
breeze  regularly  prevails,  and  with  it  we  expect  to  gain 
an  offing  that  will  leave  the  high  shores  of  Oman,  by  the 
morning,  low  in  the  western  distance. 


♦  Since  the  visit  of  the  pqnadron  to  Muscat,  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Im&m arrived  in  the  United  States, bearing  presents;  and  on 
oer  return,  she  conveyed  from  the  President  reciprocated  testi- 
monies of  good  feeling  between  the  two  powers,  to  the  Sultan  of 
Moacat 
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8TED   8YEED    BIN   SOULTAn's    FAMILY. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  connection  with  tliis 
Arabian  Prince,  whose  possessions  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
leaving,  and  by  whose  government  our  ships  have  been 
so  generously  entertained,  to  give  the  fBllowmg  brief  state- 
ment, in  connection  with  his  Uighness's  family. 

The  Mohammedan  system  entails  endless  dissentions 
on  those  governments  where  it  is  embraced,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  title  to  the  throne.  A  Mohammedan  is  al- 
lowed, by  the  Koran,  four  wives,  and  his  children  by  his 
concubines  are  also  heirs  to  his  father's  titles. 

Seyd  Syeed  Bin  Soultan  is  descended  from  Aimed,  (to 
go  no  further  back,)  who,  at  his  death,  left  five  sons.  Their 
names  were  Seif,  Kis,  Soultan,  Thabit,  Mohammed. 

Kis  was  chief  of  Sohar,  a  town  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Muscat,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  during  his  father 
Almed's  lifetime,  and  at  his  death. 

Seif,  the  heir  apparent,  bein^  the  eldest  son,  was  elected 
Sultan*  by  the  chiefs  at  the  decease  of  his  father.  The 
son  of  Seif,  whose  name  was  Aimed,  succeeded  his  father. 
But  on  this  Almed's  death,  who  is  said  to  have  been  him- 
self a  wise  prince,  the  government  was  left  in  confusion. 
The  chiefs,  however,  made  Soultan,  the  third  son  of  the 
elder  Aimed,  Sultan,  who  was  afterwards  slain  by  the 
Johasm  pirates.  This  prince  left  two  sons,  the  present 
Sultan  and  his  brother  Salem.  On  the  death  of  Soultan, 
however,  Kis,  the  chief  of  Sohar  and  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased Sultan,  intrigued  for  the  SulUmship. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  Budr,  a  cousin 
of  the  present  Sultan  and  his  brother  Salem,  and  son  of 
Seif,  having  previously  retired  into  the  interior,  and  livinff 
with  the  tribes  there  for  some  time,  now  returned,  ana 
agreed  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  two  cousinB. 
While  in  the  interior  he  had  joined  the  tribe  of  the  Wa- 
habis,  who  were  rapidly  extending  their  power.  The 
three  cousins  now  united  tlieir  influence  against  the  en- 
croachments and  pretensions  of  their  uncle  Kis,  the  gov* 
emor  of  Sohar.    But  Budr  having  ingratiated  himielf 

*  IxD&m  is  the  Arabic  titlo. 
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with  ihe  interior  tribes,  tliey  wore  desirous  of  seeing  him 
made  Sultan ;  and  aware  of  his  influence  with  these 
tribes,  ho  entered  iuto  a  s/;crel  treaty  with  Ihe  Wahabis, 
thai  if  Uicy  would  place  him  in  the  Sullanship  of  Muscat, 
he  would  contribute  fifty  iliousand  dollars  to  their  tribe, 
and  hrild  his  power  as  Sultan  of  Muscat,  as  a  tributary 
I*rince  to  the  chief  of  the  Wahabis. 

Syed  Syeed.  being  now  assured  that  his  throne  would 
be  insecure  so  long  as  this  intriguing  cousin  Budr  lived, 
contrived  to  have  him  assassinated  at  a  village  named 
Namhan,  near  Burk^,  on  the  sea-coast 

The  struggle,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  Saoud,  chief 
of  the  powerful  and  increasing  tribe  of  Ihe  Wahabis,  who 
atyled  themselves  reformers,  with  whom  Budr  had  entered 
into  a  treaty,  as  previously  stated,  qow  demanded  that 
Syed  Syeed  should  ratify  it  in  his  own  case.  Syed  Syeed 
Kfiising  indicnanlly  so  to  comply,  the  Wahabi  chief  waged 
war  against  him;  and  with  a  force  of  4,000  Arabs,  under 
Syed  lOD  Matack,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  chief,  so  re- 
duced Syed  Syeed,  that  he  was  imder  the  necessity  of 
■eeking  assistance  from  the  Persians.  ETeDtually  how- 
ever the  death  of  his  uncle  Kis,  followed  by  that  of  Saoiid 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Wahabis,  left  the  present  Sultan 
Syed  Syeed  Bin  Soultan  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
dominions. 

These  particulars  of  the  family  of  the  Sultan  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  Welstead,  a  Lieutenant  in  tlie  English 
navy,  who  has  lately  published  an  accoimt  of  his  survey 
and  travels  through  the  interior,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Oman.  He  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  present  Sultan 
for  his  liberality,  and  the  assistance  which  he  derived 
from  him  in  furthering  his  purposes  of  anence  and  trav- 
els. This  book,  which  was  loaned  me  by  our  Consul  for 
a  hasty  perusal,  I  should  like  to  have  taken  with  me.  But 
I  had  heard  an  anecdote  of  another  work,  which  would 
have  become  too  pointed  towards  myself,  had  I  forgotten 
to  return  the  volumes  to  the  courteous  gentleman  who 
afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  their  perusal. 

Captain  Calfaun  (as  the  story  goes)  possessed  acopy  of 
the  "Naval  Monument,"  which  contains  a  description  of 
all  our  engagements  with  thS'Bhtith,  during  the  late  war 
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with  England.  An  English  officer,  while  one  of  their  ves 
sels  was  lying  in  the  harbor  here,  seeing  the  work,  desired 
to  borrow  it.  But  when  the  English  ship  was  about  leav 
ing  the  cove,  the  officer  assured  Captain  Calfaun  that  the 
book  had  gotten  overboard  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
or  was  otherwise  displaced,  and  greatly  regretted  that  it 
could  not  be  found  to  be  returned. 

The  general  smile  at  this  statement,  as  the  circumstance 
was  alluded  to  at  the  ward-room  table,  was  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant ;  and  as  there  happened,  very  opportunely,  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  same  work  on  board.  Captain  C.  was  asked  to 
accept  it,  who  assured  the  donor  that  he  would  be  more 
careful  of  the  present  copy,  and  would  see  that  it  did  not 
get  wet  or  overboard  if  he  loaned  it  again. 

Captain  Calfaun  had  translated  some  of  the  scenes  in 
this  work,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  that  he  might  learn 
something  of  the  actions  of  our  navy.  And  while  Cap- 
tain C.  was  reading  his  Highness  the  account  of  Perry*9 
victory  on  the  lake,  at  that  part  which  describes  his  leav- 
ing his  own  ship,  on  account  of  her  being  so  much  cut  upi 
in  his  small  boat  for  another,  the  Sultan  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  exclaimed,  with  an  emphatic  gesture  of  his  hand 
••  That's  a  Hero  T 
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SECTION  VIII. 

BOMBAY. 


Bombay.  Call  upon  iho  American  Miaiionsriea.  Bkliop  Can.  Archdes. 
con  Jofinea.  Rct.  Mr.  Flclcber.  Saoli  on  shore  at  evening.  Funenl 
pfrc.  BrcakfoBi  with  ilic  Lord  Biihop  of  fiomhay  sad  Family.  Fsmly 
prajrcra.  Schoais  Tor  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  power  of  Ciut. 
Governor  FBiiah.  Cull  on  the  Govcmot'i  ludy.  Douglue.  Ev«iii]|i 
pnyen.  Govetnor*!  dinner,  al  PsreL  Sir  John  A.  Sir  John  Kesn. 
Bide  ttrnn  the  Guieniot's  lo  the  Bishop'i  by  muanlighl.  Cavca  of  £[s. 
phanta  Unnd.  TtA  al  Dr.  WdBoii'«,  Scotch  Miwioiiary,  and  FreaidDiil 
of  the  Aaislic  Sooiely,  ul  Bombay,  Walk  in  ihe  evening  lu  the  Ulndua 
temple*.    The  laug-oailcd  devoleu.    FueweU  to  Bombay. 

Well,  if,  as  they  say,  Bombay  will  give  a  stranger  a. 
iever  should  he  movo  much  abroad,  it  is  worth  odc  fit  of 
illness  to  look  al  the  medley  of  the  finf  ;\uil  the-  finical; 
the  grand,  the  great,  the  good,  the  gi"'J>'  'l;ij/,  i '.  ■  _'ii''[iiy, 
and  the  ^ricvou.s ;  the  nondescript,  iim'  -]"i- 

gotten,  which  this  very  strange  city  of  Bombay  presents. 

I  have  been  on  shore  this  evening,  after  a  busy  day  of 
writing  to  friends  at  home,  by  an  American  vessel,  which 
we  fortunately  chanced  to  intercept  while  standing  into 
the  harbor,  and  detained  for  our  letter-bag. 

It  was  rather  a  late  hour  when  1  reached  the  shore,  bul 
I  saw  enough  to  assure  nc  tl  at  th  re  is  much  to  be  seen, 
and  yet  much  more  wh  ch  cii  not  be  seen  tn  a  passing 
week.  It  is  all  a  vast  a  d  n  ngled  variety,  which  strikes 
with  deeper  impress  ons  thin  «ouId  be  the  case  if  ad- 
dressed to  an  eye  that  had  contemplated  the  different  parta 
which  go  to  form  the  var  et\  at  the  dificrttit  spots  of  the 
world  with  which  they  are  severally  and  singly  associated. 
It  is  England  abroad,  here,  that  meets  the  eye — it  is  the 
French,  and  the  Portuguese,  and  other  powers  of  Europe,  in 
the  East,  and  s)>eci mens  from  all  India,  gathered  at  this  point. 
with  thei  r  gray  hairs  of  olden  years  and  crowded  masses. 

The  object  of  my  visit  to  the  shore,  this  evening,  was 
to  make  some  inquiries  for  future  convenience ;  and  on  land- 
ing, I  «'<i3  trotted  away  and  around  in  a  palanquin,  borne 
ou  the  shoulders  of  foiir  Hindoos,  a  guide  pacing  at  my 
17 
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side,  to  direct  this  Eastern  car  whither  I  desired.  What 
would  my  friends  have  thought  of  me,  could  they  have 
taken  a  peep  at  me,  just  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  borne  on 
as  I  reclined  in  so  strange  a  machine,  on  black  shoulders 
of  black  hmbs,  with  turbaned  head  and  ambling  elbows? 
They  would  have  seen  me,  as  before  I  had  not  dreamed 
ever  to  be  seen.  In  all  this  varied  and  mingled  vision  ot 
the  city,  there  are  a  thousand  things  of  light  and  shade» 
and  oddities  and  fantasies,  which  must  long  lie  in  the 
memory,  when  reviewing  the  ever-vai-yin^  forms,  in  which 
the  character  and  the  taste  and  the  religions  of  mankind 
present  themselves,  in  this  very  strange  city  of  the  East 
As  my  sympathies  directed,  my  first  call  made  in  Bom- 
bay was  upon  the  American  missionaries.  I  passed  through 
the  city  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  when  all  is  life 
and  bustle.  And  what  a  city  is  Bombay  I  Some  may  be 
disposed  to  accuse  me  of  painting.  But  I  paint  only  ux>m 
my  own  feelings.  And  he  who  has  feeling,  and  loves  to 
look  at  mankind  in  its  varied  forms,  with  susceptibilities 
capable  of  fresh  and  deep  impressions,  and  has  contem- 
plated mankind,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  its  better  and 
similar  forms  of  European  and  American  peculiarities, 
will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  coloring,  if  he  should 
chance  ever  to  move,  at  this  same  hour,  and  at  his  own 
lounging  case  and  leisure,  through  the  streets  of  Bombay. 
It  was  a  new  world  to  me,  though  in  the  old  world,  a  far- 
wanderer  from  the  new.  I  had  read  of  Hindoos.  I  had 
read  of  Banyans,  Bramins,  Gentoos.  I  had  read  of  the 
Parsees,  Mohammedans,  and  Sepoys.  But  it  was  never 
among  the  young  dreams  of  my  earlier  years,  while  musing 
on  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  blessed  England,  and  Europe, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  that  I  should  look  upon  these  hundred 
casts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  India,  in  their  variety  of 
costume  and  manners  and  religions.  But  now,  I  was  set 
down  amidst  all  this  medley  of  casts — ^these  unique  forms — 
these  strange  incongruities  and  endless  varieties — ^these 
naked  busts  and  robeless  legs — and  thousand-formed  and 
colored  costumes  of  those  who  were  robed — and  the  tat- 
tooed, with  ringed  toes,  and  foot,  and  ancle,  and  wrist,  and 
hand,  and  nose — and  numberless  and  ever-occurring  varie* 
Ii3s  of  enslaved  or  degraded,  and  pch  aod  proudt  apd  meip 
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*  and  good  and  noble  men,  with  every  colored  skin — from 

tlhe  jel  ol"  Africa  and  amber  of  Asia,  to  the  lily  of  Europe. 
Aad  then,  the  dcscribable  and  the  noo-describable  auimals 

*  — tlie  Banyan  and  sacred  cows,  and  bulfiiloes,  and  sparrows, 
and  ravens,  and  pigeons,  and  goals,  and  other  things  innd-    ^ 
murable,  ull  crammed  and  jammed  and  jumbled  and  hud-  ^^ 
died,  and  yet  all  a  mass  of  moving  and  acting  hfe — thia,'  *■    ^ 
this  is  Bombay,  to  the  ncwiy  arrived  stranger,  as  he  is 
borne  through  the  capital  of  an  English- Asiatic  presidency. 

If  this  be  a  contused  collection  of  appellatives  and 
blended  imagi^s,  none  but  a  jumbled  and  almost  accidental 
combination  of  words,  could  rightly  or  naturally  describo 
tbe  confused,  and  varied,  and  ever-varying  scene,  as  it 
breaks  on  the  eye  of  the  atmnger,  a^  he  moves,  for  the  iirst 
time,  through  the  streets  of  tliis  epitome  of  a  world. 
Some  days  pass  on,  and  the  newly  arrived  begins  to  an- 
ajyzeand  arrange.  By  the  time  he  has  traversed  the  length 
Oi  one  of  the  streets,  he  liuds  himself  beginning  to  class 
the  ditTerent  casts,  as  they  pass  him  by,  and  are  known  by 
their  diflcrent  turbans — these  head-dresses  varying  with 
the  cast,'but  alike  to  all  the  members  of  each — and  the 
cut  and  make  and  color  of  the  flowing  robe  or  tighter 
costume,  and  the  religious  mark,  lined  in  yellow  paint,  in 
curve  or  oval  or  straight  lines  or  dots  on  the  forehead,  or 
eyebrow,  or  ear,  or  naked  chest,  begin  to  take,  in  his  mind*  . 

their  appropriate  classllicalion.  m 

With  this  varying  and  apparently  ever-changing  vision  I 
of  a  phantasmagoria  before  my  view,  I  had  gone  some  two  \ 
miles  or  more  from  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  includes 
some  large  portion  of  the  city  within  its  winding  defences, 
when  I  came  to  the  residences  of  the  American  missionaries 
The  buildings  are  sutficiently  spacious,  to  afibrd  conveni- 
ent and  comfortable  rooms,  lor  the  purposes  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  these  worthy  disciples  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,and  philanthropicexilcsfrom  their  country  and  home 
to  the  shores  of  India. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  mission  were  out  at  the  moment 
of  my  call.  1  sent  my  card  to  the  ladies,  and  immediately 
followed  the  messenger,  who  informed  me  that  they  were 
in.  I  could  have  left  my  shoes  at  their  door,  so  proioundly 
do  I  venerate  the  character  of  the  sincere  misaiooary,  and 
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admire  his  self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Webster,  the  interesting  wife  of 
Mr.  W.,  of  popular  and  just  fame  as  an  ingenious  man  and 
accomplished  printer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  philanthropy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balentine.  missiona- 
ries from  the  interior,  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster, 
at  the  present  moment,  having,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogg?, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mungcr,  come  to  Bombay,  at  this  sea- 
son, for  mutual  consultation  in  connection  with  their  labors. 
The  two  first  gentlemen  with  their  wives  are  staying  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.  I  gave  Mrs.  Webster  my  hand  with 
feelings  which  were  most  cordial,  for  the  love  wherewith 
she  serves  the  cause  of  our  common  Lord.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen  soon  after  entered,  who  occupies  another  house  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  whom  I  afterwards  called 
upon.  Ere  long  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balentine  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster entered — all  gentlemen,  whom  the  cause  of  missions 
may  justly  be  glad  to  have  attached  to  their  interests. 

I  sat  for  a  considerable  time  with  this  band  of  Christians, 
and  was  glad  to  witness  so  much  simplicity  of  character 
and  Christian  adornment,  with  minds  so  respectable  for 
their  intelligence  and  refinement.  I  thought,  as  I  con- 
versed with  Mrs.  W.,  that  there  was  a  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, a  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  simple  chastencss  of 
manners  that  would  have  adorned  any  sphere  in  which 
she  might  have  been  placed.  And  nothing  but  ill-bred 
jealousy,  profanity,  or  bigoted  sectarianism,  could  offer 
aught  against  such  a  becoming  combination  of  Ciuistian 
propriety  and  unaffected  example  of  Christian  sincerity  and 
propriety  in  manners. 

During  the  day,  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Allen, of  whom 
I  might  repeat,  with  striking  propriety,  what  I  conceived  of 
the  character  and  appreciated  in  the  manners  of  Mrs.  W. 
These  ladies  have  not  forgotten  that  society  has  its  techni- 
calities and  refinements,  and  tliat  religion  is  a  system  of 
good  breeding,  which  makes  it  a  school  of  true  politeness 
as  well  as  of  morals  and  devotion. 

Mrs.  Allen's  health  was  not  good,  but  her  heart  poured 
forth  its  sympathies  in  the  cause  in  which  the  missionariei 
are  engaged,  and  I  shall  remember  with  pleasure  her  gen- 
tle manner,  and  the  social  repast,  of  which  I  partook  with 
Mr.  A.  and  herself. 


Aiioi-'ND  Till;  Would. 


I  went  with  Mr.  Alien  to  call  upon  Dr.  Carr,  Lonl 
Bishop  of  Bombay — the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeirries,  the  Archdea- 
con— iiiid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Bishop's  Chaplnin. 
The  Bishop  was  out,  hut  we  sat  a  short  time  with  Miss  C, 
the  Bisliop's  (iniighter,  a  young  lady  of  gentle  and  agree- 
able manners,  and  were  soon  ;pined  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Fletcher  ami  Indy.  Mr.  F.  is  son-in-law  of  the  Bishop, 
and  resides  in  his  lordship's  family. 

Wc  conceive  of  an  India  Bishop  as  we  have  learned  of 
a  Heber,  and  know  of  others,  who  have  left  so  favorable 
an  impression  of  their  evangelical  piety  on  the  mind  of  the 
American  church.  I  sat  with  this  family  witii  these  asso- 
ciations, and  left  the  Bishop's  residence  with  Mr.  F.  and 
Mr.  A.,  to  call  upon  the  Archdeacon,  whom  we  found  at 
borne,  although  just  returned  from  sitting  in  committee 
with  the  Bishop  and  others  connected  with  the  charity 
schools,  which  are  established  hero  on  a  commendable 
scale,  wilh  government  patronage,  and  are  creditable  lo 
the  cause  ot  British  philanthropy.  The  Archdoncon  is 
deemed  fi  benevolent  and  devoted  man.  The  cause  of 
temperance  has  elicited  his  feelings  and  action,  very  much, 
as  1  am  infonned,  to  the  extension  of  so  meritorious  a  cause. 
"America,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  "has  achieved  a  greater 
victory,  in  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  than  her 
annals,  however  proud,  can  otherwise  display.  Wo  ad- 
mire her  for  her  action  on  this  subject,  and  have  just  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  the  resolutions  in  the  Legislatures 
of  Massachusetts  and  Tennessee,  not  to  issue  a  single 
license  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  either  of  those 
stales."  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Dclavan,  so  justly  known 
and  estimated  for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, is  a  correspondent  ol  Archdeacon  Jeffries,  who 
admires  the  spirit  of  this  American  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist. While  the  action  of  America  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance is  awaking  so  much  admiration,  even  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  Indies,  shall  she  herself  slacken  in  hereflbrts, 
and  suffer  the  fields  of  so  many  victories  to  be  resumed 
by  the  devastations  desolations,  and  death,  which  spread 
so  fearfully  beneath  the  tramp  of  intemperance  ? 

The  English  army  is  continually  augmenting  at  Bombay, 
u  the  rendezvous  tor  the  troops  from  different  parts  of  tM 
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Indies,  destined  to  the  Indus,  with  a  desi^  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  the  Persians.  A  document  ot  interest,  showing 
the  comparative  healtli  of  the  temperance  men  of  the  army 
and  those  who  continue  to  draw  their  grog,  was  lying  on 
the  centre-table,  and  doubtless  will  be  published.  At  times 
the  difference  rose  to  four  per  cent,  and  was  never  less 
than  two  and  a  half.  This  speaks  volumes  to  our  army 
and  navy  department  It  was  a  matter  of  exhilarating 
information  to  the  excitable  Archdeacon,  to  learn  tliatmore 
than  150  men  of  the  Columbia  did  not  draw  their  allow* 
ance  of  liquor. 

In  the  Lidian  army,  the  cause  of  temperance  has  found 
many  advocates ;  "and  the  commander-in-chieP — so  said 
a  gentleman  of  the  party  in  conversation — ^  by  some  pub- 
lic act  in  favor  of  the  temperance  cause,  before  he  leaves 
for  the  Indus,  is  going  to  do  the  Archdeacon's  heart  good." 

I  parted  with  these  clerical  friends,  with  the  expectation 
of  taking  breakfast  with  them  at  the  Bishop's,  by  invita- 
tion, on  Monday  morning. 

The  American  missionaries  stationed  at  Bombay,  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Webster,  and  the  gentlemen  from  the  interior, 
Messrs.  Boggs,  Munger,  and  Balentine,  now  with  their 
fellow  laborers  at  this  place,  have  visited  the  Columbia. 
I  was  glad  to  pay  them  the  civilities  due  to  a  class  of  our 
own  countrymen,  who  have  left  their  native  land  to  devote 
themselves,  with  philanthropic  and  Christian  benevolence, 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 

The  Commodore  sent  a  special  messace  to  invite  them 
to  the  cabin,  when  they  should  have  fimshed  their  walk 
through  the  ship,  and  with  great  good  feeling  evinced  his 
desire  to  assure  these  gentlemen,  tnat  he  appreciated  their 
characters  as  Christian  missionaries,  and  in  that  character, 
and  also  as  American  citizens,  was  happy  to  welcome 
them  on  board  the  Columbia.  On  their  taking  leave  of 
the  ship,  after  having  spent  some  time  with  the  Commo- 
dore, he  invited  them,  if  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest 
for  them  to  visit  the  Elephanta  Caves,  to  make  up  a  party, 
and  he  would  accompany  them,  in  the  ship's  boats,  to  the 
island,  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant 

I  am  sure  that  the  Christian  people  of  our  country  will 
thank  Commodore  Read  for  his  thoughtful  and  coortoout 
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attcnlions  to  these  generous  exiles  from  their  homes  ;  and 
ihey  will  be  happy  to  know  that  our  ships  were  not  for- 
getful of  the  courtesies  due  and  cordially  accorded  to  our 
missionary  citizens,  so  worthy,  and  so  far  from  the  ehorca 
or  their  native  homes,  and  the  scenes  of  their  earliest  and 
happy  recollections.  Tlic  Commodore  desired  me  to  say, 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  have  one  of  their  number  give 
us  a  discourse  on  board  the  Columbia  tlie  succeeding  Sun* 
day,  and  that  he  would  send  a  boat  ashore,  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  in  the  morning.  I  was  glad  that  the  opportunity 
was  presented  still  further  to  show  our  feelings  of  appro- 
bation and  commendation  towards  these  gentlemen  and 
their  amiable  associates ;  and  their  number  being  increased 
at  this  moment  at  the  station  of  Bombay,  by  the  visit  of 
the  missionaries  from  the  interior,  it  was  arranged  that  one 
of  them  should  be  with  us  on  the  succeeding  Sunday. 

rUNEKAL   PTBB. 

I  took  a  stroll  on  shore  in  the  evening.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  drilling  of  the  Sepoys,  native  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  at  their  evening  exercise  on  the 
cspluiade,  and  passed  the  worshipping  Parsees  with  their 
face  turned  to  the  sea  as  one  of  the  elements  which  they 
adore,  and  who  were  now  in  considerable  numbers  gathei^ 
ed,  at  this  hour  of  sunset,  on  this  beautiful  ground  of  the 
esplanade,  to  gaze  on  the  departing  god  whom  they  wor- 
ship, with  other  sects  and  casts  at  their  sundown  prayers, 
I  passed  further  on  to  the  western  side  of  the  city,  where 
we  had  been  told  the  Mahrattas  burned  their  dead.  The 
sun  had  already  gtxie  down ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
beach,  several  fires  were  seen  yet  burning  along  the  shore. 
We  approached  them,  but  they  'were  so  nearly  expended 
that  we  saw  but  few  indications,  in  the  glowmg  emberai 
of  the  relics  of  the  cindered  bodies.  The  uncrumbied  asbea 
of  a  few  bones  assured  us,  however,  that  we  were  gazing 
upon  the  residuum  of  what,  but  a  short  time  before,  was 
the  articulated  mass  of  sinew  and  bone  and  muscle  of  a 
departed  Hindoo,  whose  spirit  his  brother  Mahrattas  now 
believe  to  have  gone  on  its  round  of  new  births,  or,  as  the 
connunmation  of  their  ideas  of  the  greatest  eoDceiTabb 
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good  to  the  departing  soul,  ^as  now  absorbed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Eternal. 

While  we  were  gazing  on  this  expiring  funeral  pyre, 
a  person  approached  us,  and  pointed  to  a  group  not  far 
beyond  us,  who  were  raising  a  new  pile,  on  wluch  they 
were  to  place  the  body  they  had  borne  with  them  but  a 
few  moments  before  to  the  beach,  attended  by  the  sounds 
of  discordant  music,  for  his  last  funeral  honors.  Wc 
were  glad  that  we  were  so  opportune  in  our  visit  to  this 
beach  of  death,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  that  led  us  there. 
Three  upright  sticks  had  already  been  planted  in  the  sand 
to  confine  the  pile  within  its  proper  dimensions,  and  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  now  lying  near  on  his  bier  note- 
less of  the  preparations  which  were  making  to  reduce  his 
unconscious  relics  to  ashes,  were  arranging  the  large  and 
dry  sticks  of  teel-wood,  which  is  kept  prepared  and  vended 
for  tlie  funeral  rites  of  the  Hindoo.  When  they  had  rais- 
ed the  pile  to  half  the  height  they  designed  it,  they  bore 
the  lK)dy  forward  and  lodged  it  on  the  mound  of  wood. 
Theie  was  an  old  man  there,  who,  like  all  the  rest  that  had 
gathered  to  pay  the  last  honors  of  the  cast  to  one  of  their 
departed  number,  was  clad  only  with  a  cloth  around  the 
waist,  as  is  usual  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hindoo  obsequies. 
He  had  gone  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  which  at  this  hour  of 
low  tide  was  some  rods  from  the  pile,  but  soon  returned 
bearing  a  jar  of  water,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping  kindred.  When  he  had  poured  from  the  palm 
of  his  own  hand  a  small  quantity  of  water  upon  the  face 
and  into  the  mouth  of  the  unconscious  sleeper,  each  of  the 
surrounding  cast  dipped  their  hands  in  like  manner  into 
the  jar,  and  poured  from  their  two  palms  the  water  which 
they  had  thus  taken  from  the  vessel,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased.  They  now  completed  the  pile,  by  adding  as 
much  more  of  this  heavy  and  dry  material  above  the  body 
as  lay  beneath  it.  A  small  pile  of  light  wood  had  already 
been  enkindled,  and  the  burning  fagots  were  placed  among 
the  timbers  of  the  funeral  heap,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
drawing  eddies  of  the  wind  fanned  tlie  flames,  until  the 
pyre  was  enveloped  in  one  ambient  and  glowing  sheet 
of  fire. 

The  Hindoos  now  seated  themselves   in  a  crescent 
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around  the  burning  pile,  and  the  glare  lighted  up  (heir 
dark  faces  mid  naked  shoulders,  and  threw  a  gleam  of  light 
around,  only  to  render  doubly  more  deep  the  gloom  that 
had  gathered  on  the  adjacent  cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the 
clouded  bosom  of  the  neighboring  sea.  We  watched  the 
glowing  mass  as  ttie  body  began  to  melt  before  tho  dis- 
solving power  of  the  resisllcsa  element.  The  Bweiling 
muscles,  with  their  boiling  fluids,  burstcd  the  outer  ana 
blackening  coats  of  the  body;  and  soon  the  limbs  were 
dismembered  at  the  knee,  when  the  swollen  feet,  by  a 
long  pole,  were  forced  yet  further  into  the  glowing  pile. 

It  was  a  thrilling  scene,  and  we  gazed  upon  it  until  the 
dissolving  body  lessened  before  the  Hame,  while  the  head 
bad  mehed  away  and  still  away,  as  the  burning  pyre  sent  < 
op  and  around  its  glowing  and  intenser  heat,  and  yet 
brighter  and  augmeniing  volumes.  We  bowed  to  the 
surrounding  and  singular  crowd,  who  rose  from  their  sit- 
ting posture  as  we  left  them,  and  retraced  our  way  along 
the  shore.  Having  passed  lltniiigh  the  town  on  our  way 
back  to  our  landing  place,  a  boat  soon  took  us  to  the  ship. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  cast,  the  heir  of 
the  deceased  Is  obligated  to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  connection,  and  at  stated  periods,  afterwards,  to 
attend  to  certain  rites,  agreeably  to  the  Hindoo  customs — 
such  as  the  offering  of  rice,  flowers,  water,  and  so  forth, 
to  the  deceased  and  to  the  manes,  that  the  departed  spirit 
may  ascend  to  the  paradise  of  the  Piiria,  as  they  call  the 
divine  progenitors  of  the  human  race.  These  offerings 
are  to  take  place  on  the  eleventh  day  succeeding  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  and  afterwards  monthly,  and  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  departed  one. 

VISIT   TO    THE   LORD    BIBUOP   OF   BOMBAY. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Carr,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bombay,  to  breakfast  with  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  I  left  the  ship  a  little  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  found,  on  my  reaching  the  Apollo-bunder,  a  carriage 
waiting  for  me,  through  his  Lordship's  politeness,  to  take 
me  to  Byculla. 

The  Bishop  is  a  venerable  gentleman,  simple  in  hii  man- 
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ners,  with  an  air  of  kind  diffidence  in  his  address  which 
makes  you  esteem  him  and  believe  you  would  love  him  for 
his  goodness  on  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

I  reached  the  Bishop's  residence  a  little  before  nine 
o'clock.  I  was  shown  into  a  spacious  upper  room,  into 
which  other  rooms,  nearly  as  spacious,  communicated.  In 
front  of  these  rooms  runs  a  spacious  and  covered  verandah, 
constituting,  itself,  an  upper  hall,  and  extending  quite  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  verandah  is  common  to  the 
best  style  of  houses  in  Bombay,  to  protect  the  rooms  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  and  anbrding  a  most  agree- 
able lounge  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. A  centre-table,  with  a  large  family  Bible  and  Prayei 
Book  upon  it,  occupied  its  appropriate  place.  A  piano 
forte,  also,  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  And  I 
never  look  at  this  instrument  when  abroad,  without  having 
my  sympathies  awake 

**  Some  remembered  notes  of  a  mute  lyre," 

which  carry  me  back  to  friends  and  kindred,  to  whom  I 
have  listened  almost  in  enchantment  in  past  hours,  but 
whose  voices  now,  in  repetition  of  air,  and  song,  and  sacred 
hymn,  would  hold  me  in  deeper  charm  than  ever,  after  an 
absence  of  months  away  from  home  and  sounds  of  familiar 
voices. 

The  Bishop  entered  with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  leaning  upon  his  arm.  Who  does  not  love  to 
look  at  such  a  sight — a  lovely  and  loved  daughter,  grown 
to  the  pride  of  young  womanhood,  pressing  gently  on  the 
parental  arm  of  a  venerable  father  ?  Miss  Carr,a  younger 
daughter  still,  soon  after  entered  the  parlor;  and  the  party 
now  gathered  around  the  centre-table,  when  the  good,  and 
I  am  sure,  kind-hearted  Bishop,  opened  the  sacred  volume 
and  read  a  chapter  from  one  of  Saint  Paul's  epistles,  and 
added  his  own  reflections  upon  it  We  all  knelt,  and  to- 
gether prayed  to  the  God  we  worship.  I  could  have  wept; 
for  it  was  the  first  scene  of  social  worship  at  the  family 
altar  in  which  I  had  been  privileged  to  mingle,  since  I  left 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  susceptibilities  of  our  nature  are  botli 
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deepened  and  augmented  for  the  reception  of  impressions, 
by  one's  scclusioa  for  months  from  society  on  shore.  And 
how  like  one's  father's  house,  that  morning  and  evening 
■ervice  I  There  13  a  beauty  in  the  domestic  scene,  when 
the  family  gather  at  early  morn  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  our  almighty  Preserver  for  the  mercies  of  the  mght,  and 
«t  eve,  for  the  blessings  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Bishop's  chaplain  and  boh- 
in-law,  joined  us  at  the  breakfast-table. 

The  family  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Bombay  for  the 
interior,  where  they  spend  some  months  in  the  mountains, 
for  health  and  pleasantness.  The  Bishop  is  Just  commen- 
cing an  extensive  visitation  through  the  interior.  He 
leaves,  with  all  his  family,  on  Wednesday. 

At  1 1  o'clock  I  accompanied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  to 
visit  the  schools  for  promoting  education  among  the  poor. 
They  are,  in  many  particulars,  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  our  Free  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "The  Com- 
pany has  constructed  two  ranges  of  fine  buildings,  for  the 
separate  accommodation  of  the  boys  and  girls,  which  do 
credit  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  speak  well  of 
English  benevolence  and  charity. 

"The  schools  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  children  of  sol- 
diers, being  mostly  of  the  mixed  cast  of  Mahratta  and 
Enghsh.  The  children  exhibited  a  very  neat  appearance. 
We  have  no  schools  in  our  country  with  which  We  could 
with  propriety  run  aparallel ;  as  these  children,  I  am  told, 
onginally  speak  no  English,  and  have  to  acquire  that  lan- 
guage as  they  proceed  in  their  studies.  Most  of  the  schol- 
an  whom  I  saw  were  under  the  age  of  twelve^  They  ntti 
English  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  and  seemed  to 
comprehend,  as  far  as  children  of  their  age  usually  do,  tb* 
instructions  which  are  given  to  them,  in  illustration  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  Bible  is  the  principal  and 
last  class-book  used,  and  explanations  in  connection  with  it 
enter  into  tlie  plans  of  the  directors,  particularly  for  imbu- 
ing the  minds  of  these  scholars  with  Christian  knowledge; 
while  they  attend  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  durmg 
the  time  of  their  connection  with  the  schools.  The  boys, 
when  they  have  reached  the  suitable  age  and  acquired  the 
oecessary   attainme<.:ts,  are  apprenticed  to  the  difierent 
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trades,  or  taken  as  writers  into  the  Company's  offices ;  or 
at  the  present  moment,  are  attached  to  the  army  as  dri- 
vers of  the  teams,  at  a  certain  rate  of  pay,  to  be  ^adu- 
ally  increased  to  the  maximum  allowance  of  the  first  of 
that  class. 

I  did  not  visit  the  schools  composed  purely  of  natives, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  same  gentlemen.  But 
the  schools  already  described  seem  to  be  favorite  objects 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  institution ;  and  they  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  exertions,  appropriations,  and  successful  efforts  which 
have  presented  their  benevolent  institution  in  a  very  favora- 
ble light. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  is  President 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Patron- 

The  Members  of  Council,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Indian  Navy,  are  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Archdeacon  is  Vice  Patron,  and 

All  the  Chaplains  of  the  establishment,  who  are  subscri 
bers,  are  ex-omcio  Directors.* 

There  is  an  hospital  department  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  medical  attendant 

Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  read  ;  and  when  the 
pupil  leaves  the  school,  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  with  a  testimonial  of  character  when  de- 
served. 

The  Lady  Patroness  and  Directresses  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  girls'  department. 

The  fiftieth  and  fifty- fifth  articles  of  the  institution  pro- 
vide that  the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  the  girls  in  needle- work  and  nousehold 
duties ;  and  in  both  schools  every  endeavor  is  to  be  made 
to  "impart  such  information  and  useful  habits,  as  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  charity  renders  most  desirable;  but  particularly 
they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  churdi  of 
England,  and  trained  up  in  habits  of  piety  and  good  morals. 
And  before  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  leave  school,  thi 

*  To  these  gentlemen,  and  oilier  ex-officio  Directoxs,  is  confided 
the  government  of  the  institution.  ^ 
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boya  are  to  be  bound  as  apprentices  if  practicable,  and  the 
girls  disposed  of  by  marriage,  or  with  due  consideration 
restored  to  their  friends." 

The  hope  of  tlie  success  of  missions  in  the  East  must 
continue  to  lie  in  the  education  of  the  native  children. 
Nothing  else  can  break  down  the  powcrliJ  influence  of 
cast,  which  with  an  iron  cliain  binds  each  man  to  his  own 
peculiar  clan.  To  lose  one's  cast,  to  a  Hindoo,  is  to  be  an 
outcast  from  a  father's  family,  and  an  object  of  execration 
to  all  relatives  and  acquaintances.  A  beautiful  boy  of  the 
Gentou  cast,  who  was  riding  with  me  in  a  buggee,  with  a 
turban  more  elegant  than  usual  and  a  hand  that  would  have 
graced  a  lady's  arm  for  the  roundness  and  smallncss  of  his 
fingers,  tapering  in  perfect  symmetry,  replied  to  me,  as  I 
was  urginghim  to  accompany  me  to  America:  "Me  no  go, 
master — me  no  go — me  cat  no  pork — me  eat  no  beef — rae 
iose  my  cast." 

"What  of  your  cast,  Alee/  American  cast  as  good  as 
yours." 

"Ves.  master,"  continued  the  sincere  Hindoo,  "your 
codt  good  to  America — English  cast  good  to  English,  but 
no  good  to  Gentoo.  Friend  be  dear  to  each  other — I  no 
have  my  friends  more  if  I  lose  my  cast." 

"  But  if  you  come  back  and  have  your  pockets  filled 
with  money,  you  can  get  your  cast  again." 

"  Yes,  master,  1  have  two  or  tree  hundred  rupee,  me  get 
my  cast  again." 

"  But,  Alee,  what  would  your  cast  do  with  the  money 
you  would  give  ihem?" 

"  Cast  give  great  dinner — all  can't  come  to  it,  biff 'all 
invited,  and  all  come,  who  come." 

We  thus  see  that  both  prejudice,  inconceivably  strong, 
and  moneyed  interests  are  against  all  innovation  on  the  old 
lystem.  And  no  one  can  adequately  estimate  the  strength 
of  this  feeling  of  cast.  It  hoots  at  a  renegade.  And  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  approach  the  convictions  of  the  mass 
who  are  grown  to  manhood,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet,  lor  j 
their  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  English,  as  well  as  their 
settled  habits  connected  with  their  own  creeds,  which  are 
interwoven  with  every  thought  and  action  of  their  being, 
and  preclude  the  expectation  of  their  appreciating  or  list 

18  4 
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ening  to  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
setting  in  of  English  influence,  however  in  some  instances 
it  may  tend  to  corrupt  the  people,  must  eventually  carry 
with  it,  over  this  empire  of  millions,  a  respect  for  the 
Christian  institutions ;  and  by  the  constant  exhibition  of 
the  superiority  of  their  English  masters,  the  Hindoos  must 
finally  come  to  attribute  this  greater  excellence  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Christian  system  over  their  religion.  And 
this  is  in  fact  the  secret  of  the  national  greatness  of  their 
British  conquerors  over  the  submissive  and  superstitious 
millions,  adhering  to  their  own  Hindoo  follies  of  religion 
and  cast 

And  it  is  in  this  view  we  see  the  importance  of  the 
schools  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  others  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Presidency,  whether  under  the  care 
of  the  Government,  or  under  the  management  of  American, 
Scotch,  or  British  missionaries.  The  yearly  throwing  of 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  children,  who  are  to  become 
the  heads  of  families,  into  this  mass  of  heathenism,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages  and  the  better  principles 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  but  have  a  graaual 
and  permanent  influence  uponthe  heathen  population,  and 
in  time,  render  idolatry  a  thing  of  ridicule ;  and  an  adher- 
ence to  it,  a  matter  of  disgrace  and  shame  to  its  devotee. 

We  passed  by  Christ's  church,  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
ofliciates,  as  we  left  the  school  buildings,  with  the  intention 
of  calling  upon  the  family  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 
The  building  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  architecture,  but 
mostly  interesting  for  its  twelve  or  fourteen  fluted  pillars 
of  cast  iron,  of  the  Grecian  order,  extending  in  two  rows 
from  the  door  to  the  altar,  equidistant  from  the  sides 
through  the  nave  of  the  church.  Pilasters  for  the  side 
walls  of  the  building  correspond  with  the  two  central 
ranges  of  columns.  The  beautiful  capitals  and  the  shafW 
of  the  pillars  are  in  one  piece,  and  the  diameter  of  the  col* 
umns  i  suppose  to  be  a  tenth  of  their  length. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Parish,  the  (Sovemor^s 
lady,  received  her  company.  And  the  Governor  had 
been  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  would  see  me  when  I 
called  upon  Mrs.  Parish.  We  were  introduced  by  tha 
Governor's  Aid,  and  sat  a  short  time  with  Mrs.  F.  and 
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her  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  ieventeen  or  eignteen ; 
and  met  at  theGoTemor's  residence,  which  is  a  charming 
spot,  other  ladies,  who  had  called  on  the  Governor's  lady 
at  the  same  hour. 

The  character  of  Governor  Parish  is  well  known  for 
its  benevolence,  and  the  happy  Christian  influence  which 
he  has  thrown  over  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  moves. 

To  the  American  missionaries,  I  have  been  assured,  he 
has  been  very  kind,  and  advanced  their  desires  as  &r  as 
they  have  come  within  the  influence  of  his  station,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  as  a  Christian  citizen.  I  con* 
ceived  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  this  worthy  gentle 
man  at  our  short  interview. 

An  invitation  had  already  been  ffiven  by  his  Excel- 
lency to  ourCommodore  to  dine  with  mm  on  the  succeed- 
ing Wednesday,  with  such  of  his  officers  as  he  should 
choose  to  have  accompany  him. 

We  returned  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop ;  and  at 
five  o'clock  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  company  having  been 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  A  Captain  Douglass  of  the  Indian  service, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  at  the  table. 

"The  Douglass."  I  cherish  but  little  deference  for 
titles  ornames,  or  admiration  for  great  men  in  loco,  merely, 
and  believe  that  "  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.  * 
Yet  there  is  a  charm  in  the  name  of  Douglass  which  I 
greatly  appreciate,  in  connection  with  its  olden  associa- 
tions. I  nave  even  formed  an  afiection  for  the  memory 
of  the  Douglass  and  the  Percy,  associated  as  they  indis- 
solubly  are  together.  And  if  the  impression  whbih'  I 
gained  be  true,  there  is  generosity  and  nobleness  remain- 
ing in  this  blood-descendant  of  the  ancient  house.  The 
Captain  displays  from  his  mast4iead,  as  his  private  signal, 
the  emblem  of  his  house.  Allusion  to  the  Douglass  coat 
of  arms  led  to  the  remark  on  the  part  of  Captain  D.,  that 
he  was  once  sailing  from  England,  when  he  discovered  a 
vessel  with  her  union  down,  and  made  her  out  to  be  in  « 
distress.  He  bore  up  for  the  ship,  and  as  the  two  vessels 
neared  each  other,  he  run  up  his  private  flag.     **  I  know 

*  Virtue  is  the  only  and  true  nobility v—JuvenoL 
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that  emblem,"  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  distressed  ship 
as  the  flag  unfurled  itself  and  discovered  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  house.  "  It  is  the  Douglass ;  he  will  not  forsake 
me  while  my  ship  swims."  The  Douglass  did  not — for 
the  distressed  captain  and  his  crew  had  barely  reached 
the  deck  of  Douglass's  ship  before  the  wallowing  vesse. 
went  down  to  the  deep  currents  of' the  deep  sea. 

It  is  said  a  Scotchman  never  forgets  the  land  of  his 
home.  Like  the  Ncw-Englander,  he  may  wander  far 
from  his  native  hills  and  the  remembered  lawns,  which 
have  left  their  unfading  visions  among  the  early  impres- 
sions of  his  mind  and  the  young  loves  of  his  feeling  heart. 
And  when  he  has  wandered  far,  and  made  himself  rich 
and  honorable,  he  yet  often  returns  in  his  happy  mem- 
ories, and  not  unfrequently  re-seeks,  in  person,  the  home 
of  his  infancy,  as  the  sacred  spot  to  enjoy  the  calm  of  his 
old  days,  and  to  repose,  for  its  long  rest,  the  um  of  his 
ashes.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop,  member  of  Council,  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  was  of  the  company  at  dinner.  Scot- 
land seemed  to  be  a  word  which  had  not  lost  its  music 
for  him.  And  that  lady  now  at  the  piano,  he  said  to  me, 
in  the  evening,  learned  her  music  in  Scotland. 

And  in  the  evening  we  had  music.  I  shall  not  forget 
it.  The  Bishop's  two  daughters  played  and  sung.  Their 
voices  were  soft  and  gentle  like  themselves.  And  the 
lady  of  the  Highland  associations  also  sung.  There  was 
a  thrill  in  her  voice,  which  rendered  it  characterisic  of 
herself  and  agreeable. 

After  tea  had  been  served,  and  the  hours  had  advanced 
into  the  evening,  the  party  adjourned  from  the  parlor  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  communicated  with  it  by  fold- 
ing-doors. There  w^as  an  organ  in  the  room,  and  the 
family  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  occupied  the  centre-table. 
The  Bishop  placed  himself  at  the  centre-table,  and  his 
(laughter  at  the  organ,  as  it  had  been  proposed  that  we 
should  have  prayers  before  the  party  separated.  A 
hynm  was  read  by  the  venerable  Bishop ;  and  he  who 
has  been  a  wanderer  over  the  world  afar  irom  his  friends 
in  his  native  land,  can  appreciate  the  sentiment  it  c<Mi- 
tained,  as  well  as  every  Christian,  to  whom  alike  it  if 
applicable : 
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"The  Lord  my  pasture  ahail  propare. 
And  feed  me  witli  a  ahepherd's  carei 
Hie  presence  sliail  my  wanis  supply, 
And  guard  me  w-iih  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noonday  walks  he  nliall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

Wlien  in  the  sultry  g\ehe  I  fainl, 
Or  on  the  Cliirety  mountain  pant. 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads. 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soti  and  bIow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  liow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tioad> 

With  gloomy  horrors  overspread ; 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 

For  tliou,  O  Lord,  art  wiih  me  slili ; 

Thy  friendly  crook  ehall  give  me  aid, 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade." 

The  organ  was  accompanied  by  several  voices.  The 
Bishop  read  a  chapter  from  the  Biole  and  added  his  com- 
ments, and  then,  together,  wc  knelt  in  prayer. 

Is  there  any  lieart  so  c.illous  that  would  not  love  such. 
s  scene  of  quiet  and  social  worship,  exhibiting  the  beauty 
of  household  religion  I  And  who,  after  the  confusion  and 
the  unrest  of  tlie  day,  would  not  repose  with  a  more  as- 
sured and  composed  heart,  after  mingling  in  such  a  scene 
of  evening  worship?  And  who  can  behold  a  venerable 
father,  surrounded  by  his  offspring  and  friends,  thus  de- 
voutly engaging  in  social  and  sincere  worship,  and  not 
give  him  the  earnest  of  an  enduring  friendship? 

Douglass,  (I  like  that  name,)  had  said  to  me  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  that  if  I  designed  to  return  to 
the  ship,  he  would  offer  mc  a  seat  in  his  carriage  to  the 
A [H>llo- bunder,  and  then  send  me  on  board  the  Columbia 
in  his  gig.*  1  accepted  the  polite  offer,  and  accompanied 
Captain  D.  and  his  lady  in  their  carriage,  and  bid  them  ■ 
e'lotl-night  when  they  had  ascended  the  deck  of  Jkir 
owi  vessel,  to  which  we  had  been  pulled  in  his  own  MRit, 
which  soon  after  conveyed  me  yet  further  out  in  the 
■tream,  to  the  good  frigate  Columbia. 

•The  boat  of  the  Commander  of  an  armed  VMael  ia  cilM  k  gi( 
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DINNER  AT  THE  OOVERNOR'b. 


The  Governor  gave  his  dinner  at  the  govemment-nouae, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  in  compliment,  in  part  at  least, 
to  our  Commodore.  At  half-past  seven  the  carriages 
disgorged  their  red-coats,  and  blue-coats  of  the  English 
army  and  American  navy,  and  the  black  coats  of  the  civil 
list,  composed  of  the  Council  and  the  bench  of  Judges; 
together  with  the  Bishop  and  Chaplain  and  the  variously 
robed  ladies,  who,  though  mentioned  last  here,  in  this 
instance  is  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  their  own 
postcripts ;  for  which,  it  is  said,  a  lady  ever  retains  her 
most  interesting  intelligence,  or  what,  at  least,  is  most  in- 
teresting to  herself. 

The  Governor's  house  is  a  spacious  building,  said  once 
to  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic  cloister,  the  chapel  of 
which,  on  the  lower  floor,  now  serves  as  the  dining  hall ; 
while  the  spacious  room  above  it,  to  which  you  ascend 
by  two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  with  suits  of  rooms  and 
a  verandah  on  either  side  of  it,  forms  the  reception  hall. 
But  the  building  has  been  refitted  and  enlarged,  and  now 
is  every  way  a  creditable  establishment  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  appropriated,  as  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Presidency.  Its  distance  is  some  six  miles 
from  the  inwalled  portion  of  the  town,  and  the  ride  to  it 
is  a  (lelightfu!  one  through  extensive  country  residences, 
built  by  the  Parsees  for  the  purposes  of  being  rented  to 
the  English ;  and  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the 
company  were  gliding  by  them,  were  lighted  up  with 
their  hundred  lamps,  giving  forth  the  beautifully  clear 
flame  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  burning  in  open  glasses,  around 
which  rose  a  yet  longer  one  to  protect  the  light  from 
flaring  in  the  evening  breeze,  which  comes  deliciously 
through  the  open  windows,  swinging  on  their  hinges  quite 
down  to  the  floor,  that  every  breath  of  the  refreshing 
gale  may  sweep  through  the  open  rooms. 

The  large  room  with  the  spacious  lobbies  on  either  side 
formed  by  the  verandahs,  were  soon  enlivened  by  the 
crowd  that  entered,  and  advanced  to  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
Parish,  the  Governor's  lady,  who  had  taken  her  place  near 
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Jie  centre  of  tho  room.  The  ladies  were  presented  by 
Ihe  Governor's  Aid,  a  young  officer  of  gcQltemanly  miui- 
ners. 

Miss  Carr,  the  Bishop's  daughter,  with  her  cousin.  Miss 
Fariali,  were  ihe  first  two  wlio  entered  the  room  after  the 
Governor's  lady  had  taken  her  seat.  And  Alisa  Carr,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  remembered  as  an  interesting  vision  of 
amiableness,  as  if  acme  ineffable  beam  had  gleamed  from 
the  benignant  and  subdued  brow  of  her  father,  and  lighted 
on  the  aweet  countenance  of  his  child.  We  admired  her 
as  possessing  more  truly  an  American  face,  manners,  and 
fashion  than  any  others  who  were  present.  Her  cousin, 
the  Governor's  daughter,  in  blue,  m  contrast  with  tiio 
plain  and  tasteful  white  of  Miss  Carr,  is  also  an  intercst- 
mg  young  lady,  and  seemed  to  be  a  worthy  representative 
of  hi?r  excellent  and  very  lady-hke  mother.  "There  were  a 
number  of  other  ladies  present,  generally  plainly  dressed 
and  without  a  superabundance  of  ornaments  decorating 
their  persons,  and  therefore,  more  in  taste  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  been. 

The  Governor  was  conspicuous  in  his  civilian  dress  of 
plain  black,  moving  unostentatiously  among  his  guests. 
His  face  is  strikingly  benevolent ;  and  he  is  one  I  would 
venture  to  take  as  a  pledged  friend,  were  circumstances 
such  as  to  secure  from  him,  in  an  hour  of  one's  need,  the 
plighted  hand  of  sterling  worth,  and  the  action  of  a  gen- 
erous nature.  !n  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant,  he  is  now  the  acting  Governor  of  the  Presidency, 
an  appointment  which  falls,  ex-ofRcio,  on  the  demise  of 
the  Governor,  upon  the  eldest  of  the  two  civilian  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  Hon.  Sir ,  Knight,  Judge,  etc.,  was  of  the 

number  to  whom  1  was  introduced.  I  should  suppose 
him  (but  my  impressions  were  the  result  of  a  short  inter* 
view)  a  man  of  great  amiableness  of  character,  with  a 
smack  of  letters,  somewhat  gifted,  read  in  polite  literir 
ture,  and  withal  amiably  eccentric.  His  manners  are  cer^ 
tainly  so,  resulting  (is  it  not?)  from  his  keen  perception 
of  the  ridiculous.  And  when  he  would  express  himself 
in  connection  with  a  subject,  his  own  mind  rejects  the 
common-place  replies,  and  seizes  hold  of  a  more  distaat 
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association ;  and  the  very  consciousness  of  its  peculiarity 
produces  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which  is  his  own, 
though  perhaps,  from  natural  diffidence,  the  manner  is 
defective  in  its  correspondence  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  betrays  his  own  con 
sciousness  that  his  remark  has  the  merit  of  originality  in 
its  associations,  and  is  peculiar  to  himself. 

**  We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  England  as  our  mo- 
ther-land," I  observed  in  a  conversation  upon  the  two 
countries,  and  added,  after  the  usual  self-complacence  of 
an  American,  notorious  for  having  quite  enough  of  it  in 
relation  to  his  own  country,  "  we  trust  England  is  not  less 
happy  in  owning  us  her  child." 

**  That  is,"  said  the  kniglited  Judge,  catching  at  the  first 

5 art  of  my  remark,  "  when  we  go  back  to  the  age  of 
lilton  or  Addison,  we  have  the  same  progenitors." 
And  what  American  of  English  descent  but  cherishes 
with  laudable  consideration  the  knowledge  that  his  fathers 
were  of  a  nation  that  has  so  many  names  justly  famed 
and  loved,  as  they  have  been  chronicled  in  the  rolls  which 
narrate  their  glory  in  action,  their  attainments  in  letters, 
and  their  general  excellence,  goodness,  and  piety  of  heart? 
And  here,  too,  was  Sir  John  Kean.  And  who  was  Sir 
John  Kean  t  He  was  an  English  officer  in  red  regimen- 
tals, who  entered  the  room  \vith  a  bow,  and  a  smile,  and 
a  bend,  and  a  nowc//a/a7?ce,-speaking  to  one  and  to  another 
as  he  advanced  to  make  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  F. ;  all 
which  he  did  as  one  \yould  do  who  knows  that  he  is  among 
his  own  acquaintances,  and  that  his  acquaintances  know 
that  his  position  is  one  that  enables  him  to  smile  and  no- 
tice those  he  passes  without  compromiting  his  dignity  of 
station ;  and  who  knows  himself  that  his  rank  gives  him 
the  precedence,  and  the  privilege,  as  its  legitimate  conse- 
quence, of  acting  just  as  he  chooses,  while  he  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  politeness.  But  who  was  Sir  John  Kean  T 
A  man  who  can  enjoy  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense,  and 
can  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  most  shockingly  whipped, 
and  that  it  xras  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans !  Sir  John 
was  one  of  the  principal  three  English  officers  engaged 
in  liic  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  and  on  him  devolved 
the  command  when  Packenham  and  Gibbs  fell.    He  led 
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off  the  Brilisli  forces  Irom  Ihe  deadly  field.  "Yes," 
said  the  good-humored  Sir  John,  "we  were  whipped, 
most  thoroughly  whipped,  by  the  Americans,"  I\oble 
confession.  Sir  John.  It  does  thee  no  discredit,  nor  others, 
but  honor,  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  though  the  action, 
involved  in  that  truth,  in  the  ever-varying  chances  of 
war,  contributes  nothing  to  the  well-known  and  wcll- 
eanicd  glory  of  the  arms  of  the  British  nation. 

The  company  gazed  at  each  other,  and  said  what  they 
chose  to  anybody  they  knew,  for  a  half-hour ;  when  they 
adjiiiirncd  to  the  drning-hall  below. 

The  Governor's  band  gave  forth  the  rich  strains  of  its 
music  lo  regale  the  feaaters,  who  had  served  before  them 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  several  courses,  and  some 
Indian  fruits  which  1  had  not  before  seen. 

The  gentlemen  were  not  long  after  the  ladies  in  their 
ndjoummcnt  from  the  table  to  the  rooms  above.  And  the 
h'liirs  passed  rapidly  into  the  middlo-waloh  of  the  night, 

A  polite  note  from  his  Lordship  the  Bishop,  who,  with 
a  part  of  his  family,  had  delayed  his  departure  into  the 
interior  for  a  day  or  two,  had  early  in  the  morning  con- 
veyed to  me  an  invitation  to  accompany  him,  from  the 
Governor's,  to  spend  the  night  and  the  succeeding  day 
with  himself  and  his  family.  1  therefore  paused,  until  the 
spacious  halls  were  vacated  by  all,  save  the  Governor's 
and  the  Bishop's  families.  Sir  John  A.  also  delayed.  It 
had  been  proposed  by  his  Excellency,  that  family  prayers 
should  be  attended,  before  the  Bishop  departed.  It  was 
indeed  to  me  an  acceptable  termination  of  a  dignified  and 
social  entertainment,  where  had  been  gathered  the  prin- 
cipal dignitaries  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the 
Presidency,  and  from  the  first  circle  of  the  society  in 
Uombay.  It  was  now  an  hour  of  stillness.  The  rumbling 
wnecis  of  the  last  carriage  had  rolled  through  the  extend- ' 
ed  grounds.  The  brilliant  lamps  still  lighted  up  the  spa- 
cious rooms,  but  no  step  was  moving  where,  but  a  moment 
before,  the  throng  passed  in  social  vivacity  and  friendly 
cheer.  The  Governor's  lady  and  daughter,  and  their 
cousin,  Miss  Carr,  had  withdrawn  to  the  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  soon  joined  them.     Ado 
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was  not  this  a  worthy  example  to  our  men  in  power! 
There  had  been  nothing  in  the  entertainment  of  the  even- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  propriety  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold. And  his  Excellency's  family,  with  some  of  his 
guests,  had  now  gathered  to  make  their  acknowledgments 
to  the  High  Power  that  had  protected  and  blessed  us  for 
the  day.  It  is  religion  whicn  hallows  all  our  enjoyments 
— ogives  additional  dignity  to  the  man  in  station—- ennobles 
the  man  of  lower  degree — and  yields  consolation,  content- 
ment, and  happiness  to  all.  We  knelt  around  the  family 
altar  in  the  Government-house ;  and  when  we  had  risen 
from  our  worship,  we  made  our  adieus  to  his  Excellency 
and  his  Excellency's  most  worthy  and  interesting  family. 
A  lovely  drive  by  moonlight,  as  the  moon's  bright  beams 
gleamed  through  the  foliage  of  the  tall  cocoa-nut  trees, 
brought  us,  in  a  half-hour,  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop. 

The  succeeding  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop's 
family,  having  engagements  for  the  remaining  part  of  tne 
week,  which  would  prevent  me  from  again  calling  at  his 
residence.  The  Bisnop  himself  however  designed,  with 
the  Archdeacon,  to  visit  the  Columbia  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  he  would  leave  Bombay,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  attentive 
jwlitencss  received  from  himself  and  family ;  and  I  regret- 
ted most  sincerely  that  our  early  sailing  would  prevent  me 
from  accepting  his  invitation  so  cordially  given,  that  I 
would  accompany  him  and  his  famiFy  into  the  interior.  It 
would  have  gratified  my  desire  of  visiting  the  adjacent 
country,  and  given  me  the  happiness  of  attending  him  on 
his  visitation,  and  yet  to  prolong  my  acquaintance  with  his 
amiable  household.  I  know  not  that  this  page  will  ever 
greet  his  Lordship's  eye,  but  it  is  yielding  a  tribute  to  my 
own  agreeable  and  grateful  remembrances,  here  to  record 
the  pleasure  of  my  brief  but  most  acceptable  acquaintance 
with  himself  and  his  estimable  family. 

ELEPHANATA    CAVES. 

"  Elephanta — who  goes  to  Elephanta  to-day V  "I 
would  not  give  a  fig  to  see  Elephanta."    **  I  should  not 
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Kke  to  have  been  to  Bombay,  and  have  to  answer,  on  being 
^uestiotx^d,  that  I  did  iiol  go  to  we  Elophanta."  "  I  should 
care  but  little  not  to  have  seen  the  £lephanta  caves,  so  far 
as  the  mere  having  seen  or  not  having  seen  them  is  cnn- 
cprncd ;  but  if,  after  leaving  Bopibay,  the  thought  should 
occur  to  me  that  a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to 
lli'MC  caverns  was  within  my  reach  and  1  neglected  it,  I 
s)k>ujd  be  unhnppy.  To  save  myself  from  such  a  haunting 
thought.  I  shall  go  to  see  the  Elephanta  caves." 

■Such  and  other  expressions  were  made  by  various  per- 
sons,  who  felt  more  or  less  interest  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  caverns  which  are  excavated  in  the  hills  of  the 
island  of  Elephanta.  I  had  myself  fixed  on  Friday  for 
making  an  excursion  to  the  Elephanta  caves.  I  confess 
that  my  own  curiosity  had  diminished,  in  view  of  other 
things  of  interest  which  were  inviting  me  in  the  city.  But 
two  days  remained  for  our  stay  at  Bombay.  Having 
been  detained  on  board  the  frigate  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  going  alone, 
to  visit  this  curiosity,  justly  reckoned  among  the  most 
interesting  objects  that  can  attract  the  inspection  of  the 
stranger. 

The  bunder-boat  which  I  had  engaged  to  convey  me  to 
the  island,  had  a  nice  little  cabin,  large  enough  comfort- 
ably  to  seat  five  or  six  persons,  and  in  which  three  might 
most  comfortably  lounge;  while  sixteen  men  pulled  the 
boat  over  the  water.  Lingo,  who  had  oAea  accompanied 
me  on  my  excursions  through  the  city  and  without  it, 
was  ready  to  share  my  fortunes  to-day.  Off  we  glided, 
as  1  threw  myself  upon  a  comfortable  cushion  and  bolster; 
and  owing  to  the  few  hours  of  sleep  1  had  enjoyed  the 
preceding  night,  1  now  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  na- 
ture and  comfort  to  take  a  doze,  during  the  two  hours  1 
expected  to  be, in  reaching  the  island.  And  what  else 
should  I  have  dreamed  of  but  olden  giants,  and  hobgoblins, 
and  screech-owls,  bats,  and  such  like  things,  which  are 
said  to  dwell  in  the  deserted  haunts  of  men  of  other  days, 
and  these  now  forsaken  recesses  of  yet  cherished  and  ven- 
erated temples  of  ancient  and  superstitious  Hindoos? 
But  ere  long  I  regained  my  waking  consciousness,  and 
•mused  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  with  a  itory  of 
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the  once  celebrated  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
East  Indian  dominions  of  olden  and  glorious  memory, 
which  we  are  next  to  visit  on  our  leaving  Bombay. 

I  ascended  from  the  beach,  which  is  edged  with  dark 
rocks  at  tlie  point  of  my  landing,  along  a  path,  leading 
over  patclies  of  clay  baked  to  a  brick  by  the  intense  rays 
of  tlie  sun.  This  path,  winding  along  the  ravine,  soon  as- 
cended the  side  ol  the  hill,  covered  with  scattered  trees 
and  undergrowth ;  and  more  than  half  way  up  the  ele- 
vation, a  diverging  path  conducted  me  to  one  ot  the  lesser 
excavations  in  the  rock  of  the  mountain.  As  I  diverged 
from  the  main  track,  I  turned  an  inquiring  look  to  Lingo. 

"  Not  that  way,  master." 

"  Doubt  that.  Lingo ;  come  on,  and  we  will  see.**  A 
few  paces  more  satisfied  Lingo,  that  I  had  eillier  awaken- 
ed a  suspicion  that  he  was  desirous  of  getting  too  rapidly 
over  tlie  examination  of  these  cavernous  reces  es,  or  tliat  I 
had  fallen  upon  one  which  he  had  not  before  sjen.  I  stood 
bef  .)re  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  smaller  excavations. 

To  gain  a  correct  idea  of  these  artificial  excavations 
into  the  rocky  hill,  we  must  imagine  a  mountain-side, 
studded  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  other  ever-grecns,  shrubs 
and  vines,  but  thinly  wooded,  which  forms  one  side  of  a 
deej)  ravine.  Half  way  up  this  hill-side  your  eye  meets 
a  stratum  of  dark  rock,  rising  abruptly  and  slightly  reced- 
ing. At  the  base  of  this  rock,  where  the  ground  assumes 
a  (:o!n}>arative  level,  extt^iding  in  a  narrow  strip  in  width 
from  the  rock  to  the  edg(j  of  the  steeper  part  of  the  ra- 
vine, tlu;  excavation  is  commenced.  This  is  carried  into 
the  mountain-side  for  a  few  feet,  when  a  lissure,  some  six 
or  eight  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide  is  sunk  in  the  rock, 
from  which,  as  the  level  of  the  floors  of  the  excavated 
rooms,  the  rocky  chambers  recede,  though  at  the  point 
whi(*h  I  was  at  this  moment  contemplating  they  are  but  one 
room  deep.  In  front  of  you,  when  you  have  descended 
the  fissure,  you  have  three  rooms,  about  fifteen  feet  square 
and  niiKj  or  ten  feet  high.  A  |)artit(on  of  solid  rock,smoothly 
chiselled,  is  left  between  them,  separating  them  into  dis- 
tinct chambers ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  outer 
wall,  through  which  three  entrances  are  cut,  one  iov  each 
room.     The  centre  one  of  the  three  entrances  is  oma- 
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Baled  with  viirioua  devices,  chiselled  in  the  soLd  case- 
iat  and  lintel,  itnd   high  tiver  and  wide  around  the 
ssaj^  way;  toacthor  with  two  immense  figures,  stand-* 
;  in  lone  solitude  and  silciicv,  as  1  now  saw  them,  Itlu 
■o  mighty  giants,  or  huge  kuiohts  of  olden  days,  postlo'' 
this  portal  of  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  rooni.     Within 
'.  centre  room  stood  the  attar,  consisting  of  a  base  three) 
four  feet  high  and  live  or  six  feet  square,  wiih  a  broken 
lar  two  and  s  half  feet  in  heiglit,  rounded  at  Uie  top, 
d  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  oase. 
There  w^is  a  stillness  reigning  here  which  rendered  ihc 
snc  imposing.     The  large  but  mutilated  figures,  and  the 
my  lesser  ones  above  and  around,  exhibiting  in  contrast 
3  huge  proportions  of  the  two  principal  statusf  which 
d  remained, in  their  speechless  and  grave  al(itude,1ong«- 
an  tradition  tcils.  contributed  (witli  the  occurring  impres- 
•n  on  llw!  mind  of  the  great  labors  that  must  have  bees 
pcndcd  here,  and  the  iiiysttTy  and  tlie  solemn  shade  thai 
wrests  on  all  thai  connects  these  cavernous  rooms  with 
past)  to  render  yet  more  still  and  yet  more  sombre, 
silence  and  the  shadows  which  now  pervade  these  sar 
I  and  forsaken  haunts,  as  you  stand  and  muse  on  the 
orations  and  the  superstitions  of  the  post,  and  the  Hia- 
in  his  darkni^ss  and  ignoranoe  of  tlie  present. 
Tome  down  here.  Lingo,"  I  cried  to  my  guide,  who 
litting  at  the  outer  entrance  above  mc,  as  I  was  about 
ter  the  centre  room,  containing  the  altar,  after  having 
iAed  the  devices  and  figures  on  the  outer  wall, "  Come 
Lingo,  and  enter  this  rwim  witli  me." 
e  no  eomt'  lhi.'re,  m;ister.'" 
me  down  at  once,  boy,  and  enter  with  me." 
!  no  come,  master,"  continued  the  yet  submissiTe 
,  with  a  touch  of  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  thei^ 
ively  upon  his  breast. 
f  not  Lingo  ?" 

too  nc  go  in  there,  master,  sargeant  tell  you  why," 
le  dark-fralured  Hindoo,  with  his  hand  pointing 
D,  with  a  persuasive  look  that  I  would  go  to  the 
cave. 

iced  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  entrance,  and 
ted  at  theapparent  cleanness  and  smooth milMf 
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of  the  ground  floor.  Another  step,  and  I  was  ankle-deep 
in  water ;  and  had  not  boots  prevented,  1  should,  beyond 
a  conjecture,  have  gone  through  the  ablution  of  the  feet 
as  my  initiatory  rite  of  entering  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Hindoo  temples,  according  to  their  many  washings  in  their 
niperstitious  observances.  At  each  end  of  this  range  of 
rooms,  and  at  right  angles  with  them,  is  a  recess  witli  tlireo 
pillars,  forming  two  more  rooms  or  courts,  which,  together 
with  the  central  chambers  already  described,  constitute 
half  a  hollow  square. 

An  excavation,  quite  similar  to  that  now  described,  I 
found  adjacent  to  it,  though  upon  a  yet  larger  scale ;  and 
the  knights,  in  alto-relievo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  central 
room,  were  yet  huger  in  their  proportions,  and  the  sur- 
rounding groups  of  figures  more  numerous  and  more  dis- 
tinct. And  yet,  the  faces  of  all  the  figures  have  been 
mutilated ;  and  in  instances,  so  entirely,  as  hardly  to  leave 
a  trace  of  many  features  of  the  face  remaining.  This  profa- 
nation of  these  Hindoo  temples  is  said  to  have  been  done 
by  the  great  grins  of  the  Portuguese,  in  that  age  of  zeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  for 
the  destruction  of  all  idols  of  every  other  system.  But 
this  big  gun  story,  I  take  it,  is  something  of  a  big  gun  it- 
self, so  far  as  the  big  guns  are  concerned.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  a  very  large  gun  could  not  conveniently  be 
transported  up  such  a  steep  acclivity.  In  the  next  place, 
it  would  he  rather  diflicult,  when  the  guns  were  in  the 
caves,  so  to  elevate  them  and  with  accuracy  so  to  ])oint 
them  as  to  take  off  so  invariably  the  noses  of  all  tliese 
rocky  deities — a  point  towards  which  the  mischievous  de- 
spoiler  seems  to  have  particularly  directed  his  shots.  And 
what  is  a  further  and  pretty  conclusive  consideration  on 
this  subject  is,  that  a  sledge-hammer,  in  the  hand  of  an 
athletic  man,  would  have  done  more  rapid  execution  and 
with  far  greater  convenience,  in  de-facing,  de-nosings  de- 
cheeking,  and  de-legging  all  these  figures,  as  they  are  now 
presented  to  the  visiter,  to  awaken  his  regrets  that  greater 
taste  had  not  been  displayed  for  the  preservation  of  these 
peculiar  specimens  of  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people,  instead 
of  the  indulgence  of  an  unenlightened,  misjudged  and  su- 
perstitious zeal,  in  the  demolition  of  these  figures,  which. 
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unmolested  by  the  destnictiYe  hand  of  man,  had  remained 
as  enduring  as  the  mountain  rock,  in  which,  in  relievo,  they 
have  been  chiselled. 

Lingo's  patience,  seeming  to  be  waning  to  its  lowdM 
potAt,  although  |r*3  sat  as  submissive  as  a  fewning  spaniel 
that  longed  to  return  home,  I  delayed  no  longer  at  these 
lesser  excavations,  and  wouiid  still  mrtheraround  the  moun- 
tain to  find  the  principal  entrance  to  the  most  spacidus  and 
interesting  cavern. 

I  walked  on  but  a  few  moments  more  in  this  winding 
path,  when  a  charming  view  opened  to  the  eye,  exhibiting 
m  its  beauty  the  water  scene  on  the  opposite  shore,  lyinff 
in  firont  of  the  winding  path  of  the  island  by  wli^  I  had 
approached  these  mountain  temples.  There, 
expanse,  with  green  islands  yet  beyond  it, 
bosom  of  the  mirroring  water,  sprinkled  with  numbers  of 
the  graceful  lateen  boats,  whose  sails,  in  the  distance,  rising 
in  their  spiral  cut,  give  them  the  appearance  of  so  many 
butterflies,  with  their  light  and  bright  wings  sailing  over 
the  waters.  And  at  the  riffht,  appeared  the  white  mosque 
of  the  Mohammedan  worshipper,  lying  in  picturesque  and 
beautiful  relief  against  the  green  mountain-side  of  the  op- 
posite shore. 

I  had  now  reached  a  wide  level  which  spread  out  from 
the  rising  conical  rock,  to  the  steep  of  the  hill-side.  Here 
was  the  sergeant's  house  and  the  corporars  shantee — ^these 
two  personages  being  retained  at  this  point  to  prevent  the 
caverns  and  their  remaining  curiosities  from  being  furthei 
mutilated.  Commanding  the  view  of  this  beautiful  pros- 
pect, lies  this  little  green  level,  more  than  halfway  up  the 
mountain-side,  from  the  inner  edge  of  which  the  rock  again 
raises  its  heavy  bulwarks  in  limestone  masses.*  And  here, 
in  that  massive  rock  of  the  mountain,  coated  with  trees 
and  shrubs  above  it,  you  see  the  great  entrance  to  the  cav- 
erns of  the  mountain,  called  the  Elephanta  Caves,  and 
which  tradition  tells,  and  which  the  books  of  the  Hindoos 
yet  preserved  narrating  the  actions  of  their  gods  declare, 

*  I  took  this  rock  to  be  limestone,  and  still  believe  it  to  be  so, 
though  a  gentleman  of  science  in  Bombay  assured  me  that  it  was 
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to  have  been,  as  they  still  arc,  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos. 
In  the  niches  of  the  walls,,  and  on  the  side  ranges  of  the 
rooms  are  chiselled  the  incarnations  of  the  gods  of  the 
Hindoostanee. 

The  front  view  of  the  rock  presents  a  portal,  with  four 

I)illarsand  two  side  pilasters,  supporting  a  horizontal  entab- 
ature  slightly  ornamented  witii  mouldings.  The  pillars 
are  fluted  and  large,  and  considered  as  capitals  of  unfin- 
ished pillars  mi^ht  be  considered  as  approximating  to  some 
beauty,  but  as  they  are,  exhibit  no  idea  of  correct  propor- 
tions, according  to  our  appreciation  of  the  perfect  models 
of  Grecian  or  Egyptian  architecture.  These  pillars  are 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
As  the  excavation  extends  into  the  mountain,  four  ranges 
of  similar  pillars  yet  stand,  as  they  were  left,  chiselled  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  receding  in  regular  distances  and  regu- 
lar intervals  in  straight  lines  back  from  the  front  pillars. 
Two  additional  rows  correspond  with  the  pilasters  on  each 
side  of  the  portal.  When  you  have  entered  the  portal, the 
excavated  hall  branches  off  wider  yet  to  the  right  and 
left,  giving  an  internal  room  of  spacious  dimensions.  In 
the  back  wall  fronting  the  entrance,  and  seen  between  the 
central  ranges  of  pillars  extending  from  the  portal,  is  a 
niche  excavated  in  the  rock,  its  distance  from  the  front 
being  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance.  In 
this  niche  is  seen  the  principal  figure^  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  visiter,  and  remains  there  in  its  three-faced 
form,  looking  east,  west,  and  north,  as  the  only  perfect 
statue  which  remains.  This  triad  figure  is  in  keeping,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  several  faces  ;  and  the  cxecutioDt 
though  presenting  little  to  win  our  admiration  for  the  beau- 
ty or  manliness  of  the  features,  is  deemed  to  reflect  crcdit 
on  the  artist.  The  heads  may  be  four  feet  in  diameter— 
the  lips  large — the  noses  well  chiselled — the  cheeks  rotund 
— the  neck  decorated  after  the  present  style  of  the  Hindoos* 
in  tiie  wearing  of  their  ornaments  circling  the  neck  in  a 
crescent  and  low  on  the  chest.  The  heads  are  decorated 
with  a  cap  unlike  any  I  have  seen  at  Bombay,  but  resem- 
bling others  worn  further  east,  rising  high  and  receding 
somewhat  like  the  upper  part  of  a  hehnet,  and  omamentra 
with  various  devices. 


)   THE    WUBLD. 


It  cannot  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  to  follow  the  mi* 
Lute  description  and  measurements  of  these  caverns.  The 
general  appearance  and  the  impressions  Ibey  leave  on  the 
mind  of  tlie  visiter,  arc  the  principal  things  to  interest  the 
reader,  in  the  absence  of  risible  inspectioD. 

Tlie  excavation  here,  constituting  the  principal  room,  is 
spacious,  embracing  thirty  or  forty  pillars  in  their  regular 
ranges,  which  support  the  rocky  ceiling,  and  are  pl^ls  of 
the  rock  left  in  excavating.  On  one  side  of  this  spacious 
hall  is  a  cnbical  room,  higher  than  the  square  of  its  base ; 
which  is  also  an  appendage  of  the  solid  rocIC,  and  excava- 
ted, within  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the  altur, 
c«rrc»ponding  to  those  already  alluded  to.  On  the  sides 
of  each  comer  of  this  cubical  room,  an  immense  figure, 
making  eight  in  all,  is  chiselled  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
exhihiling  an  imposing  attilnde.  But  all  these  figures  are 
detective  in  tlic  proper  development  of  the  muscles.  The 
liinbsare  particularly  so.  The  curve  line  seems  to  exist 
only  as  encircling  the  hmbs ;  while  tlie  lines  from  the  knee 
to  the  foot  are  nearly  strauftl,  giving  to  the  limbs  the 
timieni-ss  of  a  pipe-stem,  or  tnMB  projicrly  a  regular  pyra- 
midal form,  unlike  the  varied  developments  of  the  different 
muscles  as  seen  exhibited  in  the  natural  figure  of  man  him- 
self. The  same  Is  true  of  the  arms.  They  are  invariably 
cramped,  or  make  acute  angles  as  stiffly  as  the  adjustment 
of  two  straight  sticks,  intersecting  each  other,  would  do. 
The  head  and  the  chest  are  the  two  parts  of  the  figures 
best  executed,  while  the  waist  reminds  one  of  the  sole- 
leather  corsets  of  olden  days,  or  one  half  of  an  hour-glass. 
And  this  we  would  deem  surprising,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  human  form  is. continually  exposed  in  these  east- 
ern •  ountries,  thus  giving  the  artist  the  opportunity  of  daily 
litudying  the  muscular  action  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so 
essential  to  be  noted  and  to  be  understood  by  the^jbulplor 
to  enable  him  truly  to  delineate  his  figures  accoroing  to 
life,  in  the  different  positions  of  attitude  and  action  in  which 
he  places  tiiem.  And  yet,  the  effect  of  the  main  figures 
of  the  principal  groups  is  striking,  and  must  have  beei^ 
particularly  so  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 
The  larger  number  of  lesser  figures  around  the  principal, 
exhibit  the  god  in  a  conspicuous  and  imposing  form,  the 
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efTcct  being  derived  principally,  however,  from  the  idea  of 
power,  inferred  from  dimension  in  contriist.  In  the  groups 
of  ligm'es  occupying  diflercnt  excavations  in  the  walls,  and 
describing  various  actions  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoos, 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  heads  crowded  together,  us 
they  are  often  seen  on  Chinese  carving  in  ivory— iJephanIs 
and  lions,  grotescjue  winged  animals  and  serpents — while 
the  principal  one  or  more  large  figures  are  thus  shown  ofi 
in  bold  relief;  and  in  all  these  representations,  the  strictest 
modesty  is  preserved,  though  the  figures  are  slightly 
dressed,  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  native  Hindoos. 

There  is  one  figure  cut  in  a  recess  on  the  inner  wall, 
which  attracts  the  interest  of  the  visiter,  and  is  on  the 
right  of  the  triad,  or  three-faced  god,  and  by  some  called 
the  Amazon  though  the  peculiarity  of  the  figure  emblems 
forth  a  very  difibrent  legend  of  one  of  the  Hindoo  gods. 
The  figure  is  nearly  perfect,  more  so  than  any  other  besides 
the  triad.  Yet  the  same  objection  applies  to  this  figure, 
tall  in  its  height,  which  1  have  stated  of  the  others,  though 
some  speak  of  it  as  a  creditable  specimen  of  sculpture ; 
and  probably  it  is  the  best,  with  the  exception  of  the  thrc 
faced  Vishna  or  Sciva,  which  decorates  the  rocky  walls 
of  this  spacious  excavation.  Indeed,  there  is  in  all  the 
figures,  without  an  exception,  the  absence  of  all  anatomical 
correctness.  Straight  lines  j)revail,  and  the  limbs  are  like 
tapering  poles,  and  the  faces  remind  one  of  the  rude  cuts 
seen  on  the  old  English  grave-stones  of  the  17th  century, 
with  cherub  wings  attached  to  their  young  and  rounded 
cheeks,  though  here,  where  wings  are  intn>duced,  they  are 
the  more  tasteful,  being  of  the  sylph-like  form. 

From  this  principal  room,  a  passage  on  the  left  as  you 
advance,  extends  to  a  yet  more  interior  excavation,  with 
like  groups  of  figures  studding  the  excavated  niches  in  tlie 
nner  walls.  And  here  is  an  inner  saloon,  longer  tlian 
wide,  with  pillars  in  front,  and  the  wall  constituting  the 
back  part  of  it  is  studded  with  a  range  of  statues.  These 
extend  quite  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  of  this  apart- 
ment, in  alto-relievo,  on  the  wall,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
ninle  and  female  figures,  men,  women,  mothers  with  chil- 
dren hi  their  arms,  in  diflferent  attitudes,  and  all  constitu- 
ting a  row  of  statues  which  must  have  been  impofiiog 
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when  in  their  perfect  stale.  But  aow  there  is  scarcely  a 
xiaiiic  of  [he  whole  number  undcfaced. 

Ou  my  eatering  a  small  cubical  room  containing  the 
alUtr,  in  this  range  of  the  excavated  rooms,  the  soldier,  a 
native  Hindoo,  who  was  now  accompanying  me,  signifitid, 
with  considerable  cinfthasis,  that  it  WJis  not  allowable  fiT 
m<j  to  enter  the  room  of  the  altar.  He  had  not  niarlicd 
rnc  cntwring  the  other,  and  now  remonstrated  al  my  at- 
tempt to  enter  this — "  Gentoo  might  go  in — l)ui  no  English 
go — no  American  go."  "  Nonsense.  Sepoy,"  1  said  lo 
him,  and  mounted  the  altar,  which  I  conclude,  from  its 
being  more  polished  than  the  others,  still  serves  aa  the 
altar  where  tlie  Hindoos  offer  their  gills  when  they  a«- 
seuible  here,  as  they  stilt  do  on  holidays,  to  worship 
agreeably  to  their  own  rites-  **  Nonsense,"  1  again  added, 
still  further  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  sentry.  "  Make  any 
resistance  and  1  take  you,  in  goo<l  haste,  to  the  hearing 
of  the  Governor." 

"Against  order,  master,"  added  the  doubtful  soldier, 
with  hid  present  hand  tu  his  ffirehcad — "■  no  order  to  let 
English  enter.     Hindoo  only  enter." 

**  Well,  Sepoy,  do  you  not  know  that  I  have  become  a 
Gentoo  since  I  reached  Bombay — go  to  Gentoo  church — 
have  a  mark  put  on  my  forehead  ?  See,  Sepoy,  see  you 
it  not  1"  I  added,  touching  my  finger  to  my  forehead  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

Lingo  and  the  Sepoy  both  laughed  roundly,  and  made 
no  more  opposition  to  my  entering  the  consecrated  room 
of  the  altar,  but  their  incredulity  was  observable  enough, 
and  their  horror  of  my  polluting  their  temple  I  took  to  m 
more  a  matter  of  affectation  than  otherwise.        ^ 

But  what  was  the  propelling  motive  which  led  the 
enthusiast,  or  devotee,  or  pilncc,  or  potentate,  or  genius, 
struggling  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  to  give  development 
and  immortality  to  his  swelling  concepticMis,  in  the  exe<u> 
don  of  these  mysterious  works,  of  which  no  record  now 
retains  ^c  traces  of  their  origin,  or  the  progress  and  the 
completion  of  these  stupendous  works — stupendous,  at 
least,  when  associated  with  the  age  in  which  they  must 
have  been  executed  ?  And  even  now,  they  are  gazed 
upon  as  astonishing  demonstration  of  the  labors  of  die  pMt 
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Nothing  that  narrates  of  them  is  found — ^nothing  is  knows. 
A  shade,  dark  as  the  stillness  was  deep,  which  pervaded 
the  caverns  at  that  moment  as  I  mused  on  the  revolutions 
of  empires,  religions,  and  even  the  mountain-rock,  now 
rests  over  the  story  of  their  past ;  while  at  the  same  time 
here  live,  in  visible  characters,  the  rocky  records  which 
chronicle,  and  which  shall  chronicle  for  ages  to  come,  .Jie 
religions,  the  habits,  and  the  manners  ot  the  Hindoo  of 
other  times.  How  profound  is  ignorance !  How  fleet 
the  years  of  man  1  How  unbecoming  is  pride  in  a  mortal . 
How  low  may  superstition  bring  him  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lect !  How  sublime  and  elevated  his  nature,  when  fixed 
on  divine  things  !  How  vast  his  capacities,  when  direct- 
ed by  the  beams  of  intellect  and  the  elevating  influences 
of  the  true  system  of  worship  recorded  for  the  otherwise 
benighted  spirit,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  1 

I  returned  to  the  boat,  and  our  two  lateen  sails  soon 
bore  us  on  to  the  good  frigate  Columbia — my  home  on  the 
deep — whose  deck  one  is  ever  willing  to  reach,  after  a  day 
of  toil  on  du'y  or  on  pleasure;  and  whether  his  rambles 
have  been  accompanied  with  happiness  or  disappointment. 
To-day,  the  field  of  that  ramble  was  curious,  unique,  and 
deeply  interesting.  None  will  regret  the  eflfort  which  it 
may  cost  to  accomplish  a  visit  to  the  Elephanta  caves — 
and  none,  having  examined  it  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoo,  will  forget  their  temples  in  these  moun- 
tain rocks. 

VISIT   TO   DR.    WILSON    AND   FAMILY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  I  visited  at  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson's,  agreeably  to  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  other  religious  persons  whom 
the  Dr.  had  politely  said  he  would  invite  to  meet  me.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Nesbit,  and  Dr.  Smitten,  a  benevolent  gentleman 
who  has  lung  b(*en  in  India,  were  there ;  and  the  two 
Misses  Bavnes,  the  sisters-in-law  of  Dr.  W. 

Dr.  AN'iUon  is  a  gentleman  of  attainment  in  letters,  and 
his  conversation  is  greatly  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  Hindoo  religion — their  ceremonies,  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  incidents  in  his  own  experience  among  the 
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natives.  His  courteous  attenlions  will  be  remembered 
with  very  acceptable  associations,  iii  coimectioa  with 
the  iiieasuie  received  in  my  interview  witli  himself  and 
lb  mi  I}'. 

Dr.  W.  is  at  the  head  of  the  Literary  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bombay ;  and,  with  hia  modesty  of  character,  he  cxcm- 

E lilies  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  that  he  that  huinblelh 
imself  shall  be  exalted.  He  excels  as  a  linguist,  possess- 
ing great  natural  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  a  now 
tonmje,  already  understanding  mnny  of  the  languages  of 
the  East,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindoostanefe,  etc.  etc.,  and  has 
written  with  effect  in  several  of  them  against  the  systems 
of  the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  and  the  Parsees. 

In  the  evening  we  look  a  walk  through  one  of  tho 
streets,  near  Dr.  W.'s  residence,  in  which  almost  every 
house  was  a  temple,  or  contained  a  Hindoo  god.  We 
saw  enough  to  interest,  to  iiity,  to  grieve  us,  and  to  dis- 
gust in  the  worshippers,  wiio  entered  their  temples  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  their  wooden  deities,  whose 
forms  were  hideous  for  their  shaiies  and  paints.  One  of 
these  gods,  in  an  apparently  greatly  frequented  temple, 
contained  three  heads,  resembling  the  swine's  more  than 
aught  else,  though  called  the  monkey,  with  its  three-formed 
shape,  paiDted  red,  with  glaring  white'and  black  eyes. 
Before  this  ill-formed  block  of  wood  numbers  prostrated 
themselves  and  worshipped — asking  their  god  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  object  of  their  [Kirticular  desire,  and  ten- 
dering to  him  oflerings  of  rice,  or  cocoa-nuts,  or  money — • 
at  times  beseeching  his  assistance,  or  at  others  threatening 
the  painted  deity,  that  if  the  request  be  not  granted  his 
go<lship  would  get  no  more  cocoa-nuts.  This  s4tons  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  worship,  but  the  Hindoos  both  threaten  and 
entreat,  in  their  approaches  to  their  gods. 

We  wandered  ny  some  thirty  or  forty  and  more  of  these 
idol-houses,  to  examine  their  many  and  various  appear- 
ances. The  houses  differed  not  much  from  the  ii  dinereni 
residences  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  bazaar  part  of  the 
town.  Others  presented  tnore  respectable  piles  of  build- 
ings ;  and  In  «  few  instances  the  temples  were  embraced 
within  a  court  of  considerable  spaciousness. 
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At  longlh  we  came  to  the  tent  of  a  noted  devotoe,  who 
has  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  sacred  character  tor 
his  abstinence,  mortilication,  and  hy  the  peculiarity  of  the 
form  of  his  penance.  Ho  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  small 
flower-pot,  containing  a  rose-shrub,  with  its  brunches  pro- 
tected W  a  light  framc-worlt.  The  finger  nails  of  the 
liand,  which  embraces  the  flower-pot.  wind  Id  tbeir  un- 
couth and  Spiral  shape,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 
They  say  he  has  hold  this  flower-pot  in  the  position 
he  now  carries  it  for  thirly  years.  The  lleahy  part  of 
his  fingers,  under  his  nail,  has  also  oddly  elongatoa  itself. 
Whellier  he  has  thus  pn^served  tliis  tlower-pot  tliis  length 
of  time  or  not  in  tJiis  position,  he  evidently  has  well  played 
his  part,  as  the  result  of  this  action,  deemed  self-mortitica- 
lion  and  penance,  has  been  to  acciiniulato  from  the  multi- 

le  who  visit  him,  some  30,000  rupees,  equivalent  to  more 
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than  mne  thousand  dollars,  a  part  of  which  he  is  now  d^ 
▼otinff  for  tiie  establishment  of  an  institution,  in  which 
■hall  oe  inculcated  the  sentiment  and*  the  habit  of  one^s 
personal  consecration  to  some  act  of  similar  devotion* 
This  singular  personage  is  now,  from  his  appearance,  be- 
tween the  age  of  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  sprightliness  and  shrewdness.  ^  I'll  get  no  money  to- 
night," he  said  to  Dr.  W. .  **  You  are  the  enemy  of  afi  re- 
ligions here,  and  persuade  peojdei  firom  giving /»ics  to  the 
devotees.** 

The  old  man  was  nearly  naked,  with  his  white  beard 
brushed  up  to  the  cheek,  and  smeared  over  with  white- 
wash, or  something  like  it,  which  covered  his  whole  face 
and  brow  and  most  of  his  exposed  body ;  with  a  tint  of 
red-like  blood  on  the  brow  and  breast,  contrasting  with  this 
wash  of  white  overlaying  his  darker  skin.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  old  devotee's  arm,  which  supports  the 
flower-pot,  has  become  emaciated.  But  it  is  not  more  so 
than  the  other.  The  muscles  of  each  were  alike,  and  so 
appeared,  when  the  devotee,  at  my  request,  put  his  righ^ 
arm  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  left  which  supported  the* 
flower-pot.  He  seemed  not  unpleased  by  our  call ;  and 
as  we  left,  without  marking  that  my  fiiend  Dr.  W.  saw 
the  action,  I  dropped  a  piece  of  silver  into  the  old  man's 
hand,  whidi  the  next  moment  I  i%^etted,  although  I  had 
done  it  as  I  would  have  given  pence  to  a  conjuror  for 
amusing  mc  with  tricks  of  his  art  and  enchantments  of 
his  snakes ;  or  to  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  of  odd  and 
curious  beasts  of  the  country.  Should  Dr.  W.'s  course 
be  pursued  by  all  who  visit  this  long-nailed  Gentoo,  he 
would  soon  be  seen  making  an  efibrt  to  earn  his  rice  and 
curry  in  some  more  industrious  manner,  and  the  leisure- 
penance  of  the  devotee  would  be  changed  for  the  jreality 
of  scli-denial,  which  the  laborious  poor  man  is  often  called 
on  to  experience  in  the  honorable  efibrt  to  give  support 
and  comfort  to  his  household. 

Returning  late  to  the  ship,  I  found  the  sea  rolling  hij^her 
than  is  usual,  or  than  I  had  before  seen  it,  in  the  harbor. 
The  oarsmen  pulled  to  the  boatman's  cheerily  tune ;  and 
ere  lung  the  sail  was  set,  when  our  boat  leaped  from  wave 
to  wave  as  she  glided  over  the  water,  and  dashed  the 
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spray  before  her  in  the  dark  night  like  a  spit-fire,  spread- 
ing the  phosphorescent  light  every  way  around  her. 

I  have  made  my  last  visit  on  shore,  and  in  the  morning 
our  ship  stands  yet  again  on  her  eastern  course.  And 
there  are  more  than  one  to  whom  I  may  repeat  with  most 
acceptable  memories,  as  I  leave  the  strange,  the  ciiriou& 
and  the  interesting  city  of  Bombay : 

•*  Farewell,  but  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour. 
Which  awakes  the  sweet  night-song  soft  in  your  bower* 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it  too» 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return,  not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  lightened  nis  pathway  of  pain, 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him  while  lingering  with  you.** 


SECTION    IX. 


GOA. 


Goa.  Row  up  the  river  to  uio  site  of  old  Goa,  now  die  city  onfy  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  once  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Elast. 
Reluming,  wind  and  tide  ahead.  Passage  through  the  breakers.  Unable 
to  reach  the  frigate.  The  ships  stand  out  to  sea.  Sleep  at  the  fort* 
The  next  morning  the  ships  stand  in,  and  the  author  regains  the  £rigate. 

We  came  to  anchor  in  Goa  Roads  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November.  The  basin  of  water  in  which  w^  are  now 
lying  indents  a  very  picturesque  shore,  broken  into  ranges 
of  table-land  which  stretches  along  the  shore,  and  high 
ranges,  more  elevated,  rising  in  double  tier  of  mountninti» 
in  the  blue  distance  of  the  interior. 

This  morning,  succeeding  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
I  jumped  into  a  shore-boat,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  ship  would  go  to  sea  in  the  evening,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  larger  boat  on  my  reaching  the 
shore,  to  take  me  to  Goa,  some  six  miles  and  more  distant. 
Should  I  happen  to  be  left  in  these  regionsi  why»  the  oaiy 
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BJIomative  will  be,  to  go  over  land  lo  Madras,  to  regain 
the  ship  ut  Colombo,  or  to  make  liie  best  of  mv  way  back 
again  to  the  United  Sta^s  ol'  America.  However,  it 
Iwould  be 

"Pitiful,  wondrous  pitilul," 

to  come  into  these  Roads,  with  all  the  olden  associations 
c*«mected  with  this  ancient  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese 
Indian  possessions,  and  not  to  look  at  the  far-famed  city 
of  Goa,  now  in  Its  ruins,  and  so  memorable  for  Its  former 
magnificence  and  ecclesiastical  associations. 

I  had  marked  a  picturesque  building  before  I  left  tlio 
(hip,  situated  on  one  of  the  prominent  elevations,  near  the 
landing-place  at  the  fort ;   and  receiving  the  courteous 
salutation  of  the  Captain  of  the  fortress  as  I  passed  (hrougli 
it,  I  sought  this  building  on  the  heights  by  a  path  which 
had   been  pointed  out  to  me  as  leading  to  the  residence    ^ 
chapel  of  the  Padre,  while  my  boat  was  ordered  round    % 
to  another  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  to  wait 
for  me.     But  when  I  had  reached  lliis  pile  of  buildings  m 
the  heights,  I  found  It  like  most  of  the  olden  Portuguese 
ancient  edihees,  more  beautiful  in  the  distance  than  on 
near  inspection.     The  Catholics  are  tasteful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  locations  for  their  public  edifices ;  and  the 
chapel,  the  cathedral,  the  monastery,  are  mostly  found  to 
occupy  the  most  conspicuous  points  of  high  ground  wher- 
ever their  religion  prevails,  and  the  efllect  of  the  tout  em-       a 
sembie  of  their  religious  buildings,  at  a  distance,  is  almost      m 
invariably  fine  and  imposing.  1 

The  view  from  this  church  of  the  mount  was  very  fine,        ' 
and  no  liltie  interest  was  given  lo  the  scene  of  the  water 
expanse  which  lay  before  the  eye,  by  beiiur  varied  with 
our  own  iwo  men-of-war,  riding  on  the  bosom  of  thlS 
beautiful    indentation  of  the   sea.     The  Padres  whom  1       ^ 
met  here,  had  nothing  about  them  which  was  attracting.      '^ 
After  a  rapid  view  of  the  chapel,  the  principal  room  within 
which  contained  a  saint  with  a  small  ship  poised  in  his 
hand,  I  bid  the  brotherhood  adieu  and  descended  to  the* 
boat,  which  I  found  waiting  for  me  as  directed — the  pea- 
santry at  the  foot  of  the  hill  showing  me  courtesy  and    % 
kindness  as  I  passed  their  tents.  * 
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We  soon  crossed  over  to  Pangim,  or  New  Goa.  where 
I  again  changed  my  boat  for  one  stiil  larger,  with  ten 
oarsmen,  that  I  might  more  certainly  accompUsh  my  ex- 
cursion and  return  in  time  for  the  soiling  of  the  ship 
Comfortably  seated  in  the  cabin  of  this  boat,  and  ghding 
to  the  dip  of  ten  oars  up  the  stream,  1  am  now  penning 
this  nota  bene  of  the  way  to  the  old  city,  some  four  milci 
further  up  the  stream,  which  runs  between  the  island  of 
St  Pedro  and  the  opposite  shore.  Church  edifices,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Mohammedan  mosques,  are  frequenlly 
occurring  on  either  side,  in  agreeable  relief  of  white  plas- 
tered walls  and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  banana-trees, 
with  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  tops. 

TUE    RUINS    OF   GOA. 

After  a  pull  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  reached  the  De- 
serted City — once  the  proud,  the  lofty,  the  superstitious, 
and  the  overbearing  city  of  Goa.  It  still  stands  a  beacon 
of  what  once  was ;  but  it  is  like  the  hall  deserted  of  its 
feasters,  when  the  revellers  have  gone ;  while  the  still- 
ness of  the  present  contrasts,  in  sad  eloquence,  with  the 
hour  of  carousal.  I  walked  through  the  streets  overgrown 
with  grass,  with  reflections  which  I  could  have  cherished 
nowhere  else.  Scarcely  a  being  was  to  be  seen  moving 
throughout  the  city.  The  olden  churches,  the  spacious 
and  massive  cathedral,  the  private  chapels,  and  the  nunne- 
ries, the  crumbling  walls,  and  the  cocoa-nut  groves,  and 
the  banana-trees,  were  seen  in  their  profound  solitude, 
where  once  was  bustle,  and  where  the  mighty  and  the 
proudest  moved  forth  in  state  and  affluence ;  and  where 
the  mighty  Inquisition  ruled  in  its  terror  and  sublimity. 
A  cross  on  its  base  of  rock,  composed,  itself,  of  imperish- 
able material,  was  standing  at  the  comer  of  almost  every 
street,  telling  the  universality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  walls  lining  each  side  of  the  streets  were  generaJy 
falling,  exposing  the  areas  that  once  composed  the  gar- 
d(^ns  and  the  sites  of  private  mansions  and  palaces,  but 
where  now  scarcely  a  private  residence  can  be  found  or 
bamboo  hut  can  be  seen ;  while  the  rank  and  luxurious 
vegetation  mellows  all  thib  ruin  and  decay,  of  fallen  waJIi, 
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and  terraced  mounds,  and  filling  avenue,  and  broken  pas- 
sage, in  embowering  green  of  vine,  or  shrub,  or  thatching 
tree.  Here  is  indeed  a  field  for  the  imaginative  to  wandei 
in.  Here  are  all  the  elcmonts  of  romance,  of  poetry,  for 
the  tragic  and  the  lyric  muse.  Goa !  how  art  thou  fallen  1 
The  huge  walis  of  thy  spacious  churches,  and  cathedral, 
and  monastery  yet  stand,  while  ibc  dust  is  gathered  on 
their  altars,  and  the  gold  of  their  candlesticks  is  dimmed, 
and  the  images  that  once  moved  in  procession  and  parado 
in  holiday  scenes,  are  veiled  and  crowded,  in  their  lar- 
uisbed  gilding,  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  intt^rior  rooms. 
Ye  ghosts  of  departed  saints,  said  yet  to  walk  on  your  ^ 
rounds  tiirough  the  silent  recesses  of  these  almost  deserted  ^ 
temples,  tell  us,  what  is  the  blieht  which  has  come  over 
all,  that  now,  only  the  stalely  pile  of  cathedral,  and  chapel, 
and  nunnery,  in  decay  and  dust,  mark  a  solemn  city  of 
churches,  where  once  stood  the  ancient,  the  famed,  and 
the  prosperous  Goa  of  the  East  ?  And  why,  all  around  4 
you  in  the  same  eastern  seas,  arc  another  people,  with  a 
diflerent  but  Christian  creed,  springing  up  in  successful 
prosperity  and  irresistible  prowess/  Must  the  religion  of 
the  Calholics  lor  ever  lonve  UWghUyd,  wlialpver  it  touches? 

I  walked  through  the  cathedral,  an  immense  pile  of 
buildings,  which  once  must  have  been  imposii^.  The 
entrance  door  opened  into  a  passage-way  lined  on  one 
side  with  paintings  of  a  large  and  corresponding  size,  of 
inferior  merit  as  to  their  execution,  while  the  scenes  were 
of^en  such  as  to  produce  a  great  effect.  One  represented 
Saint  Augustine,  suspended  with  his  head  downwards. 
Another,  the  devil  In  interview  with  a  priest ;  and 
Saint  Augustine  seeing  the  visible  Christ,  white  partaking 
of  the  eucharist.  This  passage  communicated  with  the 
door,  which  opened  into  the  spacious  chapel,  with  its  lof^ 
ceiling.  1  passed  rapidly  through  the  different  rooms, 
some  containing  various  images  of  large  sizes  and  of  les-  « 
ser  dimensions — the  twelve  apostles  and  various  saints,  ' 
and  the  Saviour  represented  in  different  scenes; — one 
with  the  thorns  upon  his  brow,  the  image  being  larger 
than  hfe;  and  others,  in  other  scenes  of  corresponding 
proportions. 

From  the  cathedral  I  went  to  a  nunnery.    A  cup  of  tea 
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was  handed  to  me  by  the  Lady  Abbess,  from  whom  1 
gained  some  little  things,  to  be  retained  as  mementoes  of 
my  visit.  I  wandered,  at  random,  into  another  nunnery, 
and  other  churches,  but,  in  haste  to  return,  I  made  my 
way  back  from  the  heights  on  which  these  buildings  are 
mostly  situated,  covering  grounds,  which  with  their  adjacent 
lots  must  have  been  beautiful  and  valuable,  almost  beyond 
account,  but  now  neglected,  with  the  walls  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  fallen  or  falling,  and  overgrown,  exhibiting 
long  ranges  of  neglected  fields  and  gardens  in  ruins. 

RETURN    TO   TUE    FRIGATE. 

On  reaching  the  boat,  to  my  no  small  surprise  and  no 
very  inconsiderable  alarm,  I  found  that  the  wind  and  the 
tide  had  both  changed  against  us,  while  I  had  been  wan- 
dering through  the  solitary  streets  and  stately  piles  of 
churches  and  nunneries  of  Goa.  The  boats  were  now 
streaming  up  the  favoring  current,  with  their  canvass 
spread  to  a  tair  and  strong  breeze,  while  I  had  been  cal- 
culating uj)on  both  to  secure  my  return  to  the  frigate  by 
four  o'clock.  No  time  now  could  be  lost,  it  being  already 
near  three  o'clock.  I  passed  into  the  boat,  and  directed  the 
ten  oarsinon  to  put  forth  their  strength.  They  did  well. 
Our  boat  daslird  back  to  Pangim,  or  lower  Goa,  from 
which  our  shi])s  were  lying  some  four  or  five  miles — 
the  sea  scttin;^  in  with  increased  power,  and  the  opposing 
wind  strongtiu  iiiiig  every  moment.  We  paused  only  for 
the  nuMi  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  when  they  again 
started  for  the  frigate.  We  had  passed  the  inner  fort  of 
the  Portngucso,  but  every  moment  was  convincing  us 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  our  purpose 
against  the  o])j>osing  wind  and  tide.  But  the  two  snips 
still  lingrrod  in  the  ofling,  the  John  Adams  apparently 
just  standing  out,  while  the  Columbia  had  shaken  out  her 
tojjsails,  and  was  lying  lazily  in  the  wind.  The  men  were 
enc(juragetl  to  pull  to  their  utmost,  but  the  ground-roll  of 
the  sea  was  pitching  in,  and  we  had  now  reached  a  posi- 
tion wIhto  the  breakers  combed  high  and  fearfully.  The 
men,  however,  were  true  to  their  oars.  As  the  high  wave 
came  on  with  its  curved  edge  higher  than  our  boat^  fear^ 
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fiilly  threatening  to  flood  it,  the  oarsmen  for  a  moment 
irould  rest  oa  Ineir  poles,  and  as  the  breaker  struck  the 
boat  they  broke  the  profound  silence  of  tlie  preceding  in- 
stant by  their  own  peculiar  prayer,  as  ihcy  ejaculated  In 
their  own  toncue,  "  Jcsu  Christe  1"  when  again  they  dipped 
their  oars  with  their  greatest  effort,  to  send  the  boat  still 
further  ahead,  only  to  meet  another  moon  tain-sheet  with 
its  distinctly  defined  curl,  inclining  towards  us.  As  thu 
second  breaker  struck  us,  it  was  wailed  in  mlence,  but  with 
the  blowofthe^ave.thetcn  oarsinen,at  theslight  indication 
t>r  tlie  stecrsinan,  again  sent  forth,  in  their  suppressed  and 
reverential  tone,  "  O  Jesu  Christe  1"  I  thought  it  would 
be  impiisiiiblc  to  drive  the  boat  through  these  foaming 
breakers,  which  came  down  against  us  in  succession  with 
tiieir  uknost  perpendicular  fronts.  But  so  long  as  I  saw 
the  features  of  the  steersman,  while  they  were  profoundly 
solemn,  (junked  not,  I  encoumged  ihe  men  with  the  ex- 
citing words  of  ^  Cheerily  O,  cheerily  alt  t"  which  they 
csuxht  wttli  spirit,  as  I  applied  my  own  hands  to  the  oar 
ffuiJed  by  the  nearest  man.  The  boat  at  length  was 
forced  through  seven  or  ci'-ht  of  these  tremendous  and 
fearfully  dangerous  rolls  of  the  sea,  which  would  instantly 
have  swamjJi'd  us,  had  the  prow  of  the  boat  not  been 
kept  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  waves,  as  they 
came  successively,  at  this  point  of  the  way,  some  fifty 
rods  and  more  apart  from  each  other.  We  were  now 
beyond  these  breaking  surges,  our  boat  having  taken  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  sweeping  from  the  bows 
nearly  to  the  stern  and  entirely  drenching  the  men.  But 
the  wind  fell  not  and  the  tide  seemed  still  stronger,  while 
we  continued  to  pull  out  as  we  saw  the  Columbia  still 
lingering,  with  her  anchors  evidently  weighed,  and,  as  1 
concluded,  only  waiting  for  myself.  But  I  was  doubtfuT 
whether,  in  her  far-out  position,  she  yet  saw  me,  although 
my  boat  was  a  large  one.  Yet  at  this  moment  she  run  up 
her  gib,  and  seemed  to  ware  as  if  she  were  standing  in 
for  the  boat.  But  with  the  strong  breeze  blowmg  directly 
on  this  iron-bound  shore,  at  this  late  hour,  I  knew  that 
she  could  nol,  with  propriety,  venture  much  further  or 
delay  much  longer.  The  sun  was  fast  declining,  as  our 
boat  seemed  only  inch  by  inch  to  gaio  her  distance  out- 
20» 
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ward ;  when,  ere  long,  the  sun  fell  beneath  the  distant 
rim  of  the  ocean,  with  the  Columbia  directly  in  its  wakcr 
which  longer  and  more  distinctly  preserved  the  frigate  w 
our  view.  I  had  spread  my  handkerchief  above  the  poop 
of  the  boat  with  the  hope  that  it  might  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  quarter-master,  who  is  always  keeping  a  look- 
out with  his  glass ;  and  at  the  time  the  ship  seemed  to 
veer,  I  supposed  that  I  was  seen.  But  as  the  red  bank 
of  a  glorious  sunset  began  to  die  away  into  the  dun  of  tiie 
palest  twilight,  the  distant  ship  also  began  to  fade,  and  at 
length,  as  she  lined  herself  on  the  horizon,  I  could  plainly 
see  that  she  was  standing  out  to  sea,  with  evident  pro- 
priety of  not  lingering  longer  so  near  the  shore  for  tiie 
night.  In  a  short  time,  in  the  increasing  darkness,  the 
ship  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  boatmen,  already  exhaust- 
ed, were  directed  to  put  about  and  stand  in  for  tlie  shore. 
The  only  hope  that  now  remained,  was,  that  Commo- 
dore Read,  although  he  had  expressed  himself  to  me  with 
more  than  his  usual  earnestness  about  sailing  during  the 
evening,  would  stand  off  during  the  night  and  put  back 
again  in  the  morning,  and  take  me  up,  as  I  then  would 
be  able  to  stand  out  with  the  land  breeze  and  a  smooth 
seu.  But  should  he  proceed  directly  on  his  course  to 
Colombo,  as  the  John  Adams  seemed  to  have  done,  my 
situation  might  become  very  j)eculiar,  at  least  for  myself. 
I  had  taken  but  twenty  dollars  in  my  purse  for  the  day's 
excursion.  As  I  had  gone  by  myself,  however,  I  took  a 
sword  in  my  hand,  as  a  walking  stick,  and  possessed  a 
watch  of  some  value.  At  the  worst,  I  concluded  I  could 
manage,  with  these,  comfortably  to  reach  Bombay,  where 
I  had  no  apprehension  but  that  I  could  get  any  amount 
of  funds  I  might  desire,  and  letters  of  credit  to  meet  my 
wants,  whether  I  should  make  my  way  back  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Mediterranean,  France  and  England,  completing  a 
desirable  tour ;  or,  if  opportunity  should  present  from 
Boiiil)ay,  to  take  passage  to  Macao,  and  rejoin  the  ship 
at  Canton,  where  I  should  probably  anticipate  her  arrival, 
as  she  would  call  at  several  places,  and  be  for  some  time 
detained  before  reaching  Macao.  And  should  I  not  meet 
her  there,  a  Canton  packet  would  take  me  comfortably 
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Back  to  Ihc  United  States.  Tliesc  were  the  drc-iimings 
of  a  moment,  wliilo  our  boat  was  standing  back  to  the 
fortification  where  I  had  landed  first,  in  the  morning,  and 
the  bearing  of  which  !  had  been  sufficiently  considerate 
to  take  by  the  stars,  before  it  had  become  so  dark  >liat 
the  land  could  not  be  seen. 

But  in  tlie  unrest  of  the  night,  other  thoughts  presented 
themselves,  though  they  were  too  gentle  in  their  alarms 
to  frighten  entirely  from  me,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
a  welcome  refreshment  from  sleep.  But  what,  if  circum- 
Btances  should  so  conspire  as  to  reduce  mc  to  the  neces- 
sily  of  begging  1  No  one  person  knew  roe  on  shore.  And 
then,  the  symptoms  on  board  the  John  Adams  had  been 
auch,  since  she  left  Bombay,  as  to  leave  it  doubiful  whether 
the  cholera  was  not  in  our  squadron.  And  in  a  climate 
deemed  unhealthy,  and  exerting  myself  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  beyond  my  own  strength  and  habit^  it 
might  be  my  destiny  lo  be  prostrated  suddenly  among 
strangers  of  a  different  faith  and  language,  and  where  I 
knew  not  twenty  words  of  their  tongue.  But  necessity 
in  Uie  unexpected  circumslanccs   in  which  I    had  been 

f  laced,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  God  Almighty,  in  whom 
trusted,  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment,  would  direct  and 
provide. 

The  fortress,  which  is  an  extensive  work,  was  already 
shut,  when  I  )iad  reached  near  the  landing-place  opposite 
one  of  the  gates.  The  occupants  of  a  boat,  lying  a  littte ' 
way  in  the  stream,  assured  us  that  the  Captain  of  the  fort 
ress  was  already  in  his  bed  ;  and  my  boat's  crew  appeared 
to  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  a  capital  crime  to  wake  him. 
and  they  now  insisted  that  they  would  not  land,  but  they 
must  take  me  up  the  stream  some  three  or  foitf  miles  to 
Pangim.  I  told  them  that  they  should  land  me,  unless 
the  Breakers  prevented,  which  were  now  roaring  horribly 
on  the  ear  in  the  darkiKjss  of  the  moonless  nignt ;  and  I 
took  my  sword  in  my  hand,  without  any  further  threats 
than  my  manner  indicated,  which  once  oefore,  when  the 
men  had  become  exhausted  nearly  t9  a  rebellion  as  we  were 
pulling  for  the  ship,I  had.with  yet  more  positiveness  assum- 
ed, although  [  am  sure  1  could  not  have  injured  the  head  of 
ooe  of  the  miserable  cowards.    They  yielded,  and  said 
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they  would  try ;  and  we  pulled  to  Ihc  north  side  of.tlio 
Etone  pier,  over  which  the  inswelling  surf  now  rolled,  u 
if  it  were  »noiher  cataract  of  Niagara.  We  kept  the 
boat  ofl"  from  its  side,  or  the  waters,  in  the  immense  sheet* 
as  they  rolled  over  the  pier,  would  instantly  have  filled 
the  boat,  and  dashed  her  away  hke  a  spcrk  drifliojr  on 
the  boundless  billow. 


r 


Watching  my  opportunity,  1  sprung  upon  the  part  of 
the  pier  nearest  the  shore  :  nnd  approaching  the  gate  of 
the  lortress-wall.  the  sentry  hailed  nie.  I  tolii  him  1  wish- 
ed to  speak  with  the  Captain  of  the  fort.  The  Captain, 
with  half  a  dozen  other  Portuguese,  put  his  head  out  tfaa 
window  of  a  stone  building,  which  formed  something  like 
a  bastion  of  the  embatllements  of  the  fortress,  nndsaJd' 
that  he  wm  the  Captain.  1  told  him  my  story.  He  apo- 
ogistd  for  his  soldier-iiki-  quarters,  but  soon  the  gate  wm 
thrown  open ;  snd  as*if  he  thought  some  secret  design 
was  btuiif;  made  upon  the  fortress,  or  else  for  effect,  I  vrtM' 
ushered  through  the  portal,  nlonga  line  of  ^ardsofsome 
twenty  dark-faced  and  dark-dressed  soldiers,  who  had 
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been  gathered  at  this  point  of  the  fort  at  the  opening  of 
the  gate.  The  Portuguese  officer  mr#ed  n^f  to  a  small 
apartment,  through  a  passage  which  led  fo^^me  short 
distance  without  the  main  wall,  but  where  two  sentinels 
were  stationed,  and  which  constituted  the  quarters  of  the 
Captain.  I  was  glad  to  be  there,  notwithstandin^r  some 
big  stories  I  had  heard  of  Portuguese  treachery,  and  many 
more  I  had  read  of  it ;  and  now  I  was  a  stranger,  within  * 
a  Portuguese  fortress,  in  most  treacherous  times.  I  was 
sufficiently  tired  to  find  the  spread  cot  of  the  Captain,  not- 
withstandung  the  immensity  of  his  mustaches,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable tender,  although  1  felt  a  reluctance  to  avail  my- 
self of  it,  as  this  Portuguese  officer,  with  true  soldier-like 
generosity,  threw  a  piece  of  matting  into  another  comer 
of  the  room,  and  said,  '^This,  to-night,  shall  be  my  bed  f 
inviting  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  slip  off  my  coat  and  to 
lounge,  ailer  my  fatigue,  upon  his  clean-spread  and  ten- 
dered cot  A  cup  of  tea  was  ere  long  served,  with  bread 
and  butter,  curd,  cheese,  eggs,  and  cake,  tlie  last  being  taken, 
with  a  nonchalance  du  corps,  from  the  wall,  were  it  had 
been  suspended  by  a  nail  in  a  wrapi>cr  around  the  plate 
that  contained  it.  •*  Eat,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Portuguese 
with  the  huge  mustaches;  "you  no  eat  any  thing;"  not- 
withstanding I  had  already  finished  a  couple  of  eggs,  drank 
one  cup  of  tea,  and  a  round  glass  full  of  most  delightful 
water.  I  was  greatly  refreshed,  and  threw  myself  upoftr 
my  cot  to  get  some  rest.  I  slept ; — and  I  remember,  in 
my  visions  of  the  night,  to  have  seen  two  gallant  ships 
standing  in  shore  for  me,  wliich  reassured  mc  that  how- 
f'ver  unsailor-liko  it  might  be  for  the  ships  to  be  there,  or 
that  I  should  be  here,  the  generous  Commodore  would  not 
leave  nie  behind.  But^my  dreams  were  unquieting.  I 
had  a  rencounter  with  (wo  banditti  and  mastered  them. 
But  those  were  plantoms^f  the  brain  ;  j)erhaps  the  real 
banditti  I  should  not  he  anle  to  master,  if  about  me  there 
were  thf)se  who  inj^ht  ho  (iis|M)sed  to  attack  me.  Besides, 
there  was  somethini]^  ])cculiar  in  the  cup  of  tea  which  I, 
almost  from  nocrssity  on  aceonnt  of  the  politeness  which 
had  prepared  it  for  me,  liad  drunk.  I  now  remembered 
that  the  olhcer  had  poured  some  drops,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  from  a  junk-bottle  into  the  small  teapot,  in  which  the 
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tea  was  drawn.  What  on  earth,  or  in  the  name  of  poiscH^ 
could  he  pour  from  a  junk-bottle  into  a  teapot,  without  a 
design  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  But  we  had  shown,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  a  sufficient  force,  at  least,  to  induce  respect 
so  long  as  there  was  a  probability  that  the  ships  would 
return.  Therefore,  I  slept,  and  was  refreshed  and  much 
recovered  from  my  fatigue  the  next  morning,  and  my 
ner\'ous  excitement  was  past.  The  broad  daylight  brought 
with  it  the  assurance  to  myself  that  my  good  health  con- 
tinued. But  the  daylight  was  abroad,  and  the  sun  was 
up,  and  the  look-out  from  the  high  point  of  the  flag-staff 
reported,  to  my  great  disappointment,  "no  ships  to  be  seen 
in  the  offingr  I  quietly  yielded  to  my  apparent  fate,  and 
began  to  make  some  inquiries,  to  enable  me  to  decide  upon 
my  best  course,  when  I  learned  that  the  Captain  of  a  Por- 
tuguese brig  was  in  the  fort,  who  was  designing  to  cet 
under  way  in  a  few  hours  for  Bombay ;  but  only  a  lew 
moments  longer  had  passed,  before  a  paper  was  handed 
to  the  Captain,  as  a  second  report  from  the  telegraph,  con- 
taining the  words,  "  Two  large  three-masted  vessels  in  the 
offing,  standing  to  the  north."  "  They  are  the  frigate  and 
the  corvette,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  thought  they  would  not 
leave  me."  I  went  myself,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Captain, 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  embraced  within  the  extensive  forti- 
fication, and  where  the  llag-staff  is  fixed,  to  see  what  I 
could  make  the  vessels  out  to  be,  while  he  ordered  break- 
fast to  be  prepared  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  me  on  my 
return.  The  liag-stafT  I  should  judge  to  be  400  feet  above 
the  walls  of  the  fortress.  These  walls  stretch  along  the 
shore,  and  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  works ;  and  a  di»- 
iinct  fort,  above  all  the  rest,  with  covered  passages  lead- 
ing to  it,  is  almost  if  not  quite  igipregnable  to  any  force, 
should  th(^  lower  works  be  taken.  You  ascend  to  this 
high  ]X)int  by  inclined  planes,  |p  arranged  that  provisions 
and  ammunition  may  be  conveyed  to  the  elevated  position, 
while  the  artillery  above  commands  tlic  whole  ranges  of 
the  steep  passages.  The  view  from  this  point  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  grand.  The  wide  ocean  extends  as  far  at 
the  eye  can  reach,  north,  south,  and  west,  with  the  adja- 
cent county  around,  in  its  peculiar  features  of  inland,  island, 
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and  mountain,  in  iheir  perpetual  green  and  foliage  of  the 
tn>pics. 

I  took  tlio  glass,  and  at  once  recognised  the  long  side 
of  the  good  Columbia,  standing  in,  and  with  grateful  feel- 
ings believed  that  I  should  yet  reach  her.  The  Adams 
was  further  out,  but  standing  on  the  same  tack,  north.  1 
had  already  provided  a  large  boat  with  sails  and  ten  oars- 
men to  take  me  out,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  ships  in 
the  ofling,  should  they  again  be  seen. 

Taking  another  cup  of  tea,  (which,  in  the  daylight,  at 
its  making,  I  now  more  particularly  observed  to  be  taken 
from  a  junk-bottle,  in  which  it  was  preserved  instead  of 
Ihe  more  usual  domestic  tea-caddy  with  which  I  have 
been  familiar,)  1  entered  my  boat,  and  cheerily,  with  her 
canvass  spread  and  ten  men  at  the  poles,  the  boat  made 
good  speed  towards  the  Columbia,  stilt  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  the  distance.  When  she  perceived  us,  she  tacked 
ship,  and  bore  down  for  us  as  far  as  practicable  with  the 
head  wind  ;  and,  ere  long,  I  was  again,  with  a  very  com- 
fortable feeling  of  convenience,  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate. 
Advancing  to  the  ofTicer  of  the  deck,  I  reported  myself,  as 
18  usual,  as  having  "  returned."  "  Very  well,  sir,"  was  the 
courteous  and  ofhccr-like  reply.  "Please  rojiort  yourself 
to  the  First  Lieutenant,"  who  was  standing'  not  fur  off. 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  was  repealed,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
the  countenance  of  this  amiable  gentleman  could  assume, 
"  I^ease  report  to  the  Commodore." 

1  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  cabin.  ,  Our  Commo- 
dore was  sitting  over  his  private  journal ;  and  whether  it 
contains  a  private  record  of  my  own  name  or  not,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  i  do  know  that  Commodore  Kead  has  in- 
variably treated  me  with  gentlemanly  kindm^ss:  <""'  'hat, 
in  a  few  moments  more,  the  ship,  with  a  crowd  of  canvass 
■et,  was  pressing  on  her  bounding  course  to  Colombo,  the 
capita)  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
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SECTION     X. 

COLOMBO. 

Colombo.  Church  in  tho  evenings,  on  shore.  Ditifercnccs  between  tbt 
English  and  American  prayer  book.  The  Governor's  dinner  to  the  Com. 
modorc  and  liia  officers.  "  Grace."  Sir  John  Wilson.  The  Governoi*! 
house.  Promenade  with  his  Excellency.  Governor  Mackenzie's  opinion 
of  the  American  Missionaries,  and  liberality  towards  them.  Music. 
Early  fDrtilications  in  the  East.  Mcss-dinners.  Mrs.  Steward  Macken. 
zio.  Sail  by  moonlight,  and  dinner  at  Sir  John  Wilson's.  Sir  John*! 
niunsion.  Bouquet.  Cooper's  Switzerland.  Willis's  poetry.  Lord 
Corhrune  at  New  Orleans.  Hospitality  of  British  officers.  "  West  coast 
disasuT."  Murder  of  Captain  Wilkins  of  the  barque  Eclipse,  by  the  Mv 
lays.  Tiffin  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey.  A  drive.  Shells.  Ceylon  the  besi 
place  for  making  a  collection  in  conchology.  Breakfiut  to  Goremoi 
Mackenzie  on  board  the  frigate.     Leaving  Colombo. 

We  anchored  iii  Colombo  Roadstead  on  Sunday  morn 
ing,  November  25th,  1838,  having  made  laud  the  preced 
hig  evening  and  standing  off  during  the  night 

Alter  the  services  on  board,  during  tho  day,  I  accom- 
pniiied  Lieutenants  Magruder  and  Turner  and  Dr.  Haa- 
lett  to  the  shore,  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church  in" 
the  evening.  It  was  dark  before  we  landed  ;  but  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  who  had  called  on  tiie  Cominodorc»  po- 
litely accompanied  us  to  the  church  within  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  and  obtained  us  seats.  As  we  landed  we  passed 
within  the  gate,  along  a  street  with  its  white  colonnade 
lining  (»n  either  side  the  whole  range  of  the  low  buildings^ 
and  producing  a  fine  effect  in  the  brigiit  moonbeams;  while 
the  mellowing  shade  of  the  hour  concealed  all  that  would 
diminisli  our  favorable  impression,  as  we  reached  the 
church,  lighted  uf)  for  the  services  of  the  evening.  The 
cc)iigreg!iti<»n  had  already  mostly  assembled,  and  the  facet 
and  the  dress  of  the  female  part  of  the  congregation  were 
so  like  our  own  congregations  at  home,  and  the  prayer 
book  ronlainintr  our  own  i)ra vers,  and  the  KnHish  service 
in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  like  ceremonies  of  rising, 
sittinL'.  and  kneeling,  all  made  it  seem  like  being  in  one  of 
our  own  temples  in  our  own  western  home,  lUnon^  our 
own  acquaintances,  on  the  still  eve  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
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Most  of  the  geDilemeQ  atleading  the  services  of  the 
evcoing,  were  the  officers  of  the  barracks,  in  their  red 
uniform.  accompaQyin^  the  ladies  present,  who  were  gen- 
craJIy  of  the  otficers'  families. 


EKOUSU    AND   AMERICAN 

The  A^ericaD  is  struck  with  the  slight  variations  in  the 
services  of  tlic  English  from  the  American  Episcopal 
church.  And  where  this  varia.tion  occurs,  1  think  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  the  alfrations,  in  our  American  service, 
are  decidedly  an  improvement.     The  English  clergy  so 

consider  it ;  at  leiisl  (he  Kfv.  Mr.  B thus  expressed 

himself  to  me,  when  the  two  services  were  a  Subject  of  re- 
mark. There  is  also  a  difference  between  us  in  pronoun- 
cing several  words  of  the  service.  In  the  opening  exhor- 
tation of  the  cler^ymnn  to  thp  cn^reirntinn,  th<?  allention 
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moveth  us  in  sundry  places  U>  ;ic-no-teclf;e  ;ind  confess  our 
manifold  sins  and  wickedness;"  "And  although  we  ought 
at  all  times  to  ac-no-Iedge  our  sins  before  God,"  &c.  And 
in  the  Te  Deum  laudamas,  "  We  praise  thee  O  God,  we 
ac-no-ledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord."  And  yet,  Sheridan, 
and  Perry,  and  Jones,  and  Jameson  pronounce  this  word 
as  if  written  ac-nol-ledgc,  as  also  do  Walker,  Fuller,  and 
Knight,  while  they  arc  the  only  three  who  give  their  au- 
thority also  for  ac-no-Iedge. 

As  wc  returned  to  the  ship,  the  sea  was  running  high. 
The  anchorage  ground  is  an  open  roadstead ;  ana  some- 
times the  swell  is  threatening  to  a  small  boat.  And  yet 
there  is  a  species  of  canoe  hero,  constructed  with  an  out- 
rig.  It  consists  of  light  pieces  of  wood,  narrow,  and  nearly 
as  Ion"  as  the  canoe,  and  is  parallel  with  it.  It  has  two 
arched  bars,  extending  from  the  canoe  to  this  stick,  thiii 
enlarging  the  base  of  the  little  boat  by  several  feet.  Th« 
fragile  thing,  with  this  construction,  rides  on  the  hearieft 
billow,  like  a  wafer  or  a  cork. 

21  *  , 


( 
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DINNER    WITH    THE   GOVERNOR. 

The  Commodore  and  some  of  his  officers  dined  wiin 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  last  evening,  No-v  ember  27th. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night.  We  reached  the  Govemor'i 
house,  a  spacious  mansion,  at  half-past  seven  o^clock 
Commodore  Read  and  his  officers  were  severally  present* 
cd  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  Governor's  lady,  who  entered 
the  room  with  her  hat  on,  as  her  head-dress,  which  we 
humbly  conceive  to  have  been  in  great  bad  taste,  while 
her  ladyship  was  prodigal  with  her  smiles,  and  with  great 
frankness  and  goodness  of  heart,  placed  her  guests  at 
their  ease.  The  Governor's  self,  in  lace  and  silver  epau- 
letts,  soon  presented  himself,  that  others  might  be  presented 
to  him.  lie  entered  the  reception-room  after  a  number  of 
the  guests  had  arrived,  with  ease,  but  less  with  the  air  of  a 
polished  courtier  than  the  plainer  gentleman  of  education 
and  great  good  sense,  who  had  seen  the  world  and  knew 
its  diiTerent  phases  and  its  fashions,  and  relied  on  his  per- 
sonal merit  and  conscious  mental  acquisition  for  consider- 
ation, in  connection  with  his  station,  rather  than  on  man- 
nerism, or  on  a  polished  address  tiiat  excludes  mannerismt 
in  the  faultless  but  marked  attitudes  of  graceful  and  ele- 
gant demeanor. 

An  hour  passed  after  the  arrival  of  the  Governor's 
company — few  ladies  and  more  gentlemen — when  there 
was  a  movement  from  the  antechamber  to  the  hall,  w^here 
the  guests  placed  themselves  on  a  range  of  seats  around 
a  tasteful  and  well-spread  table. 

It  contributed  much  to  my  gratification  to  be  seated  on 
the  right  of  Sir  John  Wilson,  the  Commander  of  all  her 
majesty's  forces  in  the  island ;  a  gentleman  of  great  amia- 
bleness,  worth,  and  popularity,  and  distinguished  for  his 
services  in  the  peninsular  war. 

His  Excellency  called  upon  myself  to  "  say  grace,**  as 
the  guests  were  about  to  take  their  seats,  and  again  to  re- 
turn thanks  before  the  ladies  left  the  table.  1  note  thii 
here,  as  illustrating  the  custom  of  those  in  high  stationt, 
in  the  East,  of  whose  hospitality  we  have  participated, 
and  to  commend  what  we  deeni'  laudable  at  their  tables. 
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Al  Bombay,  at  llic  Governor's  table,  the  same  was  true. 
A  blessing  was  asked  and  thanks  returned.  And  there 
was  no  biush  for  the  name  of  Christian,  nor  lell  appre- 
hension that  this  act  of  devout  acknowledRmcnt  to  tho 
Giver  of  all  our  mercies,  might  be  unwelcome  to  the 
pleaiure  of  any  at  the  extensive  table. 

The  gentlemen  sat  longer  after  the  ladies  had  retireil 
ih&n  was  the  case  at  Bombay,  but  it  was  not  in  the  turbu- 
lence of  Doise  and  excess  of  wine,  but  to  indulge  in  the 
vivacity  of  free  and  social  conversation.  We  had  already 
learned  of  the  frank  hospitality  of  the  residents  at  Colom- 
bo ;  and  our  anchors  had  hardly  dropped  belbre  we  were 
partaking  of  it  in  a  manner  that  assured  us  of  its  gcncr- 
ouNiiess  and  entire  cordiality. 

Before  I  had  risen,  myself,  from  the  table,  earlier  than 
others.  Sir  John  Wilson  had  politely  uived  that  I  would 
dine  with  him,  at  his  lovely  villa,  on  the  beautiful  littls 
lake  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Leaving  the  day 
to  be  named  by  myself,  and  proposing  to  invite  some 
frienris  whom  he  suppoBcd  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
meet,  I  was  happy  to  accept  his  politeness,  even  to  the 
necessary  omissron  of  courtesies  proffered  in  notes  of 
invitation  to  the  ward-room  mess  generally,  and  some 
others  individually,  which  had  been  received  for  every 
night  of  the  week.  The  number  of  English  officers  at 
this  station  is  numerous,  and  the  olliccrs  of  the  different 
brigades  have  their  different  mess-houses.  Each  of  these 
messes  sent  invitations  to  the  officers  of  the  Columbia. 
And  though  I  did  not  make  it  convenient,  myself,  to  be  at 
either  of  their  dinners,  the  officers  who  were,  found  the 
entertainments  to  be  most  creditable  to  the  messes,  fot 
(he  taste  and  elegance  displayed ;  and  in  every  instance 
tJiey  were  particularly  complimentary,  in  the  sentiments 
which  were  expressed,  towards  the  American  nation,  and 
personally  to  Commodore  Read  and  his  officers. 

\s  I  vacated  my  seat  at  tho  table,  I  strolled  into  the 
verandah,  extending,  with  its  colonnade  of  pillars,  quite 
(he  length  of  the  main  building  with  its  extensive  wings, 
and  adjacent  to  the  garden  grounds,  which  surround  tne 
house  ;  but  ere  long  1  passed  to  the  upper  chidfibera,  de- 
'ightfully  dispoKd  for  receiving  every  breath  of  air  whiclt 
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their  jots  in  crystal  sheets  of  foam,  to  drink  in  the  raoon- 
bviim,  in  contrnst  witli  tliu  deep  shades  of  tliose  young 
forest  trees — certainly  there  is  composition  here,  to  de- 
light ;  and  how  the  soul  tovos  the  hallowed  impressions  , 
received  from  the  pure  sounds  and  pure  visions  of  nature, 
wJica  addressed  to  the  mind   which  sometimes  hves  in 

*•  You  see  those  shrubs,"  said  tlie  Governor,  as  he  led 
thft  wuy  from  the  verandah  to  the  promenade  on  the  top 
of  the  wing  of  the  building  nearest  the  sea,  and  the  Ideal 
visdons  of  improvement  in  his  gardcn-ptota  warming  his 
imagination,  as  the  capacities  of  his  grounds  were  alluded 
to ;  "  scarcely  ouc  of  llicm  was  here  seven  months  ago ; — 
so  luxuriant  is  the  vegetation  in  this  climate,  that  they 
have  been  brought  forward  in  their  cultivation,  in  so  short 
L  a  period." 

K  Th»  Governor  devotes  his  mornings  to  the  improvement 
F  of  "hi*  grounds,  smd  pointed  uut  to  me  the  different  plans,  " 
f  u  tbeylay  in  his  own  imaginative  mind.  He  has  but 
lately,  cumparalively,  come  to  the  island,  as  Governor  of 
Cevl<'n,  but  evinces  an  cnliiusiasni  for  its  improvement. 
'and  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  the  iiromulimi 
of  its  interests  as  a  slatesman,  a  Ciiristian  philanthropist, 
and  a  man  of  lilerary  taste  and  acquisition.  Jie  has  al- 
ready found  materials  of  interest  in  the  old  Dutch  records; 
and  is  having  translated  a  manuscript  document  composed 
by  one  of  the  old  Governors,  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving 
the  island  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  showing  what 
he  had  done,  and  proposing  measures  which  would  faciii-  -j 
tate  and  extend  further  improvement. — "Just  such  a  j 
thing,"  said  his  Excrilency,  "  as  I  should  like  to  leave  to 
my  successor."  The  paper  is  a  curious  document,  and 
nil!  form  a  treat  to  the  antiquary  and  the  politician. 

His  Excellency  talked  of  the  interior — gave  a  graphic 
description  of  the  reception  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Candy,  who  lately  visited  Colombo,  whom  he  presented 
with  a  medal,  and  who,  of  his  own  accord,  has  lately 
manumitted  all  his  slaves.  This  man,  though  of  little  im- 
portance in  a  |ioIitical  point  of  view,  in  the  present  firm  ^ 
establishment  of  the  power  of  the  English  in  the  idand, 
yet  retained  all  tiie  airs  of  one  who  still  deemed  himself  a 
21" 
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prince  among  his  own  people.  And  of  the  scenery  of  the 
interior,  on  the  route  to  Candy,  the  olden  residence  of  the 
ancient  powerful  chiefs  of  the  island  and  the  capital  of 
me  empire,  the  Governor  gave  a  description,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  colored  by  an  imagination  and  a  sympathy  wliich 
he  legitimately  inherits,  as  the  birthright  of  one  who  has. 
been  born  in  Scotland,  and  has  roamed  in  his  young  d^fi,. 
among  its  mountain  ranges  and  highland  hills.  ;i> 

1  was  glad,  also,  to  hear  from  his  Excellency,  an  uri<> 
quivocal  commendation  of  our  missionaries,  who  arc  sit- 
uated in  different  parts  of  the  island.     During  the  late 
embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  the  people  in  America, 
which  aflected  the  resources  of  the  missionary  stations, 
the  government  here  contributed  £200  or  nearly  8900 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  missions.     And  his  Ex- 
cellency, in  making  up  his  private  budget  this  seasoB,    ^ 
was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  commendable  zeal    J 
which  actuated  the  American  missionaries,  and  the  hBp|^^  ' 
results  consequent  on  their  labors,  that  he  did  not  wait  to 
hear  of  any  embarrassment  of  theirs,  or  allow  an  applicih 
tion  to  be  made  in  their  behalf,  but  anticipated  any  thing 
of  this  kind  by  asking  if  the  allowance  of  the  preceding  • 

if^ear  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  It  was  added  to  his 
ist  of  expenditures. 

"  And  believe  me,"  was  the  sentiment  of  his  Excellency, 
"  we  think  the  Government  to  be  under  a  greater  obliga- 
tion than  this,  for  the  efibrts  which  the  American  mission- 
aries are  putting  forth  for  the  education  and  the  religious 
welfare  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.'' 

We  had  been  promenading  for  more  than  an  hour  on 
the  top  of  this  wide  and  extended  west  wing  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  with  a  bright  heaven  above  us,  and  a  rich 
landscape  and  glorious  moon-lit  sea-scene  around  us,  in- 
covered,  and  with  the  moonbeam  glancing  back  from  the 
rich  lace  of  the  Governor,  as  we  turned  or  paused  in  our 
walk,  to  express  an  agreeing  sentiment  on  the  topics  al- 
ready alluded  to  ;  or  which  the  works  of  Scott,  and  Bul- 
wer,  or  Cooper  and  Irving,  (the  last,  all  Englishmen 
bless.)  or  the  general  theme  of  England  and  America 
awakened.  And  now,  a  strain  of  music,  borne  from  the 
inner  rooms  along  the  verandah,  met  our  ears,  in  Um 
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open  air,  as  the  vibrating  zephyr  canie  dancing  and  de- 
lighted by  us.  It  had  attraction  for  botii  of  us,  and  we 
sought  the  cofnpany,  who  were  listening,  with  a  marked 
complimeat.  to  the  fine  execution  of  one  of  our  officers 
I     on  the  Spanish  guitar. 

[  |.  "Americans,"  said  an  English  officer  in  red,  who  was 

^fl|£r  me, "  excel  in  music.     I  have  iiad  llic  pleasure  of 

l^^pAdiag  some  time  among  them,  and  loogcst  in  New  York. 

BH^neak  Ironi  obser\'ation  and  feeling." 

r    ■  "Al  least,"  I  rejoined,  "1  know  some  New  Yorkers  who 

hsre  a  love  for  music  almost  to  a  passion,  whatever  may 

be  their  execution ;  still,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 

Stales  have  the  highest  repuiation  for  exceHcoce  in  the 

art,  which,  you  know,  it  is  said,  and  1  should  question  tJie 

svnsibilily  of  the  man  who  doubts  it.  once  had  the  power 

If   to  Dio^c  stones  into  regular  built  palisadocs.     And  your 

L  pfttteular  friend,  Miss  B- ,  I  sliould  think  had  inherited 

rJfce^re  of  Apollo,  as  his  favorite  muse.  At  least  she  has 
JWjtb^  of  soul  which  is  the  soul  of  song,  if  I  have  read 
Ijgfait)'  the  spirited  play  of  her  features." 
\  The  Colombo  people  were  ever  ready  lo  say  kind  and 
^  complimentary  things  of  America,  and  I  had  no  reastm 
once  to  question  the  sincerity  of  their  expressed  sentiments 
towards  our  nation ;  but  without  an  intended  compliment, 
merely,  to  the  young  iady,  to  whom  the  gentleman  I  then 
addressed,  as  rumor  that  evening  said,  was  soon  to  be  joined 
in  matrimonial  nuptail^,  I  thought  her  face  strikingly  pretty, 
as  the  simple  fillet  of  braid  confined  her  luxurious  ringlets  J 
from  off  her  beautiful  and  pure  brow.  J 

The  ladies  gave  us  music,  with  the  piano-forte  as  their     1 
-  accompaniment ;  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  social  and 
agreeable  interview. 

Sir  John,  lounging  at  his  ease  on  a  rich  ottoman,  had 
passed  to  me  the  word, "  dinna  forget,"  justprevious  to  our 
leaving ;  and  the  Commodore  and  his  omcera,  at  a  sea- 
•ooable  hour,  returned  to  the  ship. 

DINNEK   AT   SIR   JOHN   WILKOn's. 

Od  Wednesday  evening,  a  large  number  of  officei^wei^ 
•B  ahore — some  to  the  "  mess  dinners,"  sonie  to  meet  othn 
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invitations,  and  most  of  them,  finally  to  gatlier  at  the  baU 
of  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,*  the  Governor's  lady,  later  io 
the  evenino:.  Dr.  Hazlett  and  invself  found  Sir  Joiin  Wil- 
son's  carriage  waiting  for  us,  as  the  last  boat  Irom  the  ship, 
i^ver  a  high  sea,  reached  the  shore.  We  entered  it,  and 
accompanied  by  Sir  John's  aid.  Major  S.,  on  horseback, 
who  was  politely  waiting  for  us  at  the  dock,  we  "were  soon 
rolled  without  the  gate  of  the  lort. 

These  early  fortilica*ions  of  the  East  generally  embrace 
a  large  space  of  grouna  and  at  first  must  have  contained 
all  the  European  residents;  and  now,  the  wall  of  the  fort 
at  Bombay  extends  for  six  or  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  city ;  and  the  wall  of  the 
fortification  at  Colombo,  though  not  as  extensive,  embra- 
ces the  long  lines  of  spacious  buildings  constituting  the 
bdrracks,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  European  resi- 
dents. 

Having  passed  the  gate,  we  rolled  almost  insensibly  over 
the  first  i)art  of  the  smooth  road  that  runs  along  the  exqui- 
site beach,  where  the  surf  is  ceaselessly  throwing  up  its  crys- 
tal cascades,  with  the  dashing  murmurof  waters,  so  grateful 
in  a  warm  climate ;  but  we  soon  wound  along  the  diverg- 
ing way  around  the  fort,  and  to  our  delightful  surprise, 
were  brought  suddenly  to  the  lip  of  a  beautiful  lake,  where 
a  boat  was  waiting  for  us. 

"  We  will  give  you  a  sail  by  moonlight,"  said  the  Major, 
as  he  rode  up  to  the  carriage  door  and  dismounted. 

*  Mrs.  St«'wart  Mackenzie  is  the  djiughtor  of  Lord  Sea  forth,  whose 
family  naiiio  la  Mackcnzifi.  JSlie  was  the  only  child,  and  inarriod 
Sir  Samuel  liood,  afterwards  an  Admiral  in  the  British  Xavy.  She 
inheritt.'d  tJiu  estates  of  her  father  on  his  death,  but  her  husband 
dy ini^  without  i^sue,  she  lo.^t  the  title.  She  al^crwardfl  married  Gen- 
eral Alexander  StrwarJ,  ln'r  present  husband,  who  at  his  marriage 
took  t!ie  liiini-y  name  of  MacKenzie. 

It  is  snid  that  liis  Kxr el k-ncv  has  been  offered  knii^hthood,  but  has 
rJetrliiied  itt  in  view  of  obtaining  something  yet  more  acceptable, 
wiii'.'h,  it  is  thought  probable,  will  await  hitn  on  his  return,  w^ hen  he 
hhn!!  have  coiiductt-d  with  hatisfaction  to  Uvt  Majesty  his  GuixTna- 
torial  term.  J/ord  Seatortli,  the  family  title  of  the  Mackenzie^  is 
what  we  presume  would  meet  his  Excellency's  desires,  and  the 
family's  expectation.  And  the  peerage  would  receive  an  acqni^ri- 
tion  in  the  person  of  hb  ExceUency^  that  would  add  honor  to  ili 
Eiumber. 
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We  skipped  from  the  carriage  to  Ihc  boat,  while  the 
horses  were  ordered  around,  by  ihe  road,  to  Sir  John's. 

"And  be  assured  we  wiH  not  forget  the  moon-iit  scene, 
as  we  elided  over  the  sweet  lake  in  '  bonoi^  bark,'  to  Sir 
r-John's, '  was  the  reply. 

y  *■  Rcautiful,  indeed,"  exclaimed  tlie  doctor,  who  is  aa  jhb- 
•fieptibletbf  the  poetry  and  romance  of  nature,  aa  good  taste 
nuled  with  gcxidness  ofheart,  always  begets.  Dr.  L.,of 
tfje  John  Adams,  a  geulieman  of  great  excellence  of  cliur- 
acter,  and  little  Read,  a  sweet  boy  and  bright  youngster, 
were  also  with  us. 

Our  guide  had  evidently  studied  effect  in  giving  us  lliis 
variety,  on  this  enchantit^  evening. 

The  gentle  breeze,  puffing  from  the  land,  soon  filled  our 
sails,  and  the  ripple  curled  around  iheprowof  our  boat;  in 
a  moaienlmore.we  were  cutting  the  moon-lit  bosom  of  the 
lakw  most  gently  and  pleasantly,  as  the  mimic  wave  sent 
its  niusic  along  the  sides  of  our  boat. 

"Surely,  night  hag  a  lovdy  f;ice  in  your  clime,  Major  L., 
and  I  SCI- sill-  liashcr  titstfliil  fidmirers.  There  is  witchery 
in  the  blending  of  light  and  shade  of  the  tall  trees  of  that 
cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the  shady  indentations  of  that  border 
line  of  the  lake." 

We  were  now  gliding  some  distance  outside  of  a  little 
island  stretching  itself  in  the  lake,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more,  our  polite  guide,  by  a  gentle  veering  of  the  boat, 
brought  us  in  full  view  of  the  mansion  of  Sir  John. 

There  it  stood,  as  he  pointed  it  out  to  as,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, with  the  bright  lamps  gleaming  among  the  colon- 
nade pillars  of  ihc  extensive  verandahs,  which  overlook  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  reach  quite  to  the  margin  of 
the  lovely  expanse.  We  continued  to  near  the  beautiful 
mansion, as  the  guests  already  assembled  were  seen  moving 
in  promenade  among  the  pillars  of  the  spacious  portico, 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  gorgeous  edifice. 
Our  boat  came  »]uitc  up  to  the  steps  of  the  verandah,  and 
we  were  welcomed  by  Sir  John,  and  others  whom  I  had 
seen  at  the  Governor's  dinner,  on  the  evening  but  one  pre- 
ceding. 

We  were  soon  seated  at  the  dinner  table  of  our  amiabla* 
Bost,  ourselves  being  the  last  arrived. 
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attd  the  exquiaitc  beauty  of  the  poetic  comparisons  with 
which  Mr.  Willis's  poetry  abounds  in  its  imagery'.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Willis  seldom  reaches  the  sublime.  Is  it  not 
*nioae\\  alioays  to  be  beautiful,  and  a  master  in  it?  But  this 
gentleman  has  outlived  the  envy  and  the  jealousy  which  I 
vn  sure  some  of  his  young  contemporaries  cherished,  and 
tiscd  to  his  disadvantage  as  they  started  together  jn  the 
md^Df  writers  in  polite  literature.  If  Mr.  Willis  shall 
conttnuc  to  dip  his  pencil  only  in  the  beautifully  pure  and 
virtunns,  which  characterizes  his  own  pieces  particularly, 
and  almost  all  American  poetry,  to  the  shame  of  many  of 
the  writers  ol  Europe,  who  have  corrupted  rather  than 
benefited  their  species,  he  will  continue  to  hold  the  consid- 
eration in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  which  is  now 
awarded  to  his  productions,  and  do  the  greatest  justice  to 
himself. 

There  was  an  English  officer  of  rank  at  the  table,  who 
spoke  of  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  ilif  northern 
boundary  in  the  last  war.  He  recurrcil  wild  plrMviire  to 
the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  Governor  Uass,  who  was  thrai 
an  officer  under  General  Harrison.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  nation  duly  appreciate  the  prowess  of  the 
young  America.  And  the  two  rencounters  which  the  two 
nations  have  had  with  each  other,  have  contributed  to 
induce  great  respect,  on  the  part  of  both,  for  each  other. 
The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  alluded  to  at  the  mess- 
dinners  by  the  British  officers,  as  an  intentional  compliment 
to  our  arms.  And  however  much  General  Jackson's  t 
ministration,  at  home,  may  have  excited  the  opposition 
the  respectable  minority  of  the  people,  it  is  no  less  ti 
that  the  eclat  of  his  military  fame  has  added  reputation, 
with  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  to  the  American  govem- 
inent.  abroad. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  develops  another  secret  mo- 
live  which  induced  an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  that  the  eye 
«f  Lord  Cochrane  was  on  the  cotton  bags  and  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  which  at  this  time  were  supposed  to  be,  and  were 
in  reality,  deposited  there.  Lord  Cochrane  thought  of  the 
p,-ize-monet/,  or  the  price  of  plunder.  And  we  have  the 
word  of  one  who  must  have  known,  as  he  was  then  high 
%i  rank  as  an  English  officer,  that  "  the  attack  on  New  &- 
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•urf-soundiue  beach,  with  the  sea  on  our  left,  which  is  the 
aveoue  for  iTie  fashionable  drives  at  the  hour  a  littfe  before 
suusct.  Aud  a  most  delightful  drive  it  is.  Having  rc-ca- 
tercd  the  gate,  and  approached  the  Governor's,  the  music 
■oou  reached  the  ear  on  the  balmy  air  of  the  evening,  aa  i 
it  came  from  the  well-lighted  halls  of  the  Governor's  inao-      1 

Ueral  said  adieu  to  numbers  of  the  company,  whowere 
gathering  for  t)ie  dance ;  and  having  lingered  one  motnent 
at  the  carriage  door,  as  the  line  strains  of  Btusic  (rvm  the 
full  band  came  to  the  ear,  I  walked  with  Dr.  U.  to  oui 
boat ;  and  ere  long  we  reached  the  ship,  Kftcr  an  agreot^ 
able  entertainment  at  the  courteous  and  amiable  8ir  John's. 

I  had  now  visited  the  shore  at  Colombo  four  times,  but 
in  the  cixning  of  each  day.  since  our  arrival.     And  there- 
fore my  views  of  the  city,  thus  far,  had  boon  entirely  by       1 
moonlight ;  and  of  the  elite  among  its  inhabitants,  in  the     m 

{[learn  of  the  mellow  light  of  the  chandelier  and  lamp,  and 
esser  lapers.  But  I  had  hoped  for  a  number  of  days  in  tiie 
coming  week,  both  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  very  desi- 
rable excursion  into  the  interior,  to  Candy,  wtueh  place  the 
Commodore  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  visit,  and  also 
for  examining  some  objects  of  curiosity  in  Colombo ;  and 
more  particularly  to  re-visit  the  places  where  I  had  already 
called.  1  was  quite  desirous  of  again  seeing  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Sir  John  Wilson,  who  had  obligingly  pressed 
me  to  do  so.  But  all  these  purposes  were  destined  to  be 
frustrated,  by  our  more  speedy  departure  from  the  Roada  J 
of  Colombo  than  was  the  Commodore's  lirst  design.  1 

DISASTER    ON    THE   Co!isT   OF   SUMATRA. 

The  following  document  appeared  in  the  Colombo  Ob- 
servei  purporting  to  be  extracted  from  a  Penang  paper,  of 
Frinco  of  \va I es' Island.  Itdetermined  Commodore  Read, 
without  delay,  again  to  put  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing all  the  information  possible  in  connection  with  the  al- 
leged outrage,  and  if  the  particulars  affirmed  should  be 
substantiated,  and  render  action  on  the  part  of  the  squad- 
ron, in  connection  with  the  case,  justifiable  and  obligatory. 
b>  pursue  the  course  which  circumstances  should  require. 
#2 
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The   Observer  tiius   prefaces   tlie   documenf'which  he 
quotes : 

"  From  a  number  nf  the  PenangGazette,  of  the  ]3thof 
October,  we  extract  a  description  of  the  murder  of  the  ca[K 
tain  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  Bciipse. 
by  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  published  at 
the  request  of  the  Ccttpular  Agent  of  the  United  Stales, 
at  Petiang.  Perhaps  Commodore  Read  may  be  indoccd 
to  bend  his  course,  with  the  Columbia  and  the  John  Ad- 
ams, now  in  our  Roads,  to  Sumatra,  to  avenge  the  death 
af  his  countrymen." 


"To  the  PrinlerandPuHisbcrof  the  P.iianT  Gazette: 

Sir — 1  will  thank  j'ou  to  insert  tlie  accompanying  !«• 
er,  addre^ed  la  me,  m  your  next  paper. 

Yours,  obediently, 

J.  Revelt. 
Consular  Agent  of  llie  Uniipd  Stales  a(  Amtica, 
all>rmce«r  Wales'  Island. 
Poiiang,  October  12.  193a" 


^a  totaob  abound  the  wobld.  m5 

*      **Wb8T  Coast  Disaster* 

^SiB — ^Agreeably  to  your  request,  with  the  greatest, 
pleasure,  I  send  you  an  official  narrative  of  the  murder  of 
Captain  Wilkins,  of  the  American  ship  Eclipse. 

^  From  the  24th  June,  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Tulloy 
Pow  and  Muckie,  and  also  th^tf&y  I  spoke  with  the 
EcHpse^  to  the  26th  August,  I  kn(^  very  little  about  her 
operations ;  however,  I  was  informed  that  Capt  W.  was 
many  days  trading  at  a  vill we  called  Timbangan,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles  from  Muckie.    On  the  nighty 
of  the  26th  Anmist,  at  about  two  o'clock,  a  man  from  a^ 
jolly-boat  hailea  the  ship  in  French,  and  bilged  for  hospi- 
tality, saying,  tbey  were  from  the  barque  Jaclipset  that  ttie 
captain  was  mordered  by  the  Malays ;  and  the  second 
matOf  who  was  then  in  the  boat,  severely  wounded  in  the 
loinsy  who,  with  two  sailors  wounded  in  several  parts  of    ^ 
their  bodiesy'^ith  great  difficulty  got  on  board.    After 
dressing  their  wounds,  they  communicated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing narrative : 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  26tb  August,  two  sampans  with 
twelve  men  in  each,  having  a  small  quantity  of  pepper, 
came  alongside  the  ship  and  offered  it  for  sale, as  it  frequent* 
ly  happens.     The  second  mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  being 

Particularly  acquainted  with  Lebbey  Ousso,  juratoolis  oi 
luckic,  and  knowing  that  he  had  assisted  Captain  W.  in 
his  former  voyages,  thought  it  no  harm  to  aUow  him  and 
his  people  to  come  up,  as  they  were  very  good  friends,  not- 
withstanding it  was  then  night-time.  When  they  came 
up,  he  told  them  the  captain  was  asleep,  and  had  been  in- 
disposed many  days,  and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
wait  until  lie  awoke  to  weigh  their  pepper  and  settle  the 
price.  He  also  told  them  that  the  custom  of  the  ship  was, 
by  way  of  precaution,  to  ask  for  their  weapons,  which 
the  without  any  objection,  immediately  gave  ud,  and  he 
got  these  secured  under  lock  and  key.  After  wnich  they 
feigned  to  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  deck,  awaiting  the 
apjKjarance  of  the  captain,  who  came  up  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  they  asked  him  to  weigh  their  pepper.  Lebbey 
Ousso,  feigning  friendship  for  the  captain,  complained  of 
the  distrust  of  the  second  mate,  and  requested  to  have  his 
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own  and  his  friends'  daggers  given  back  to  them,  which 
was  accordingly  complied  with.  From  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man,  the  captain  did  not  think  that  he  was 
doing  an  act  of  imprudence  in  giving  their  daggers.  Uu- 
rini;  this  interval,  the  second  mate  and  two  sailors  were 
busy  in  getting  ready  the  scales  for  weighing  the  popper 
that  was  on  deck.  As  the  second  draught  was  being 
weighed,  the  captain,  who  was  seated  by  a  light  near  the 
binnacle,  cried  out,  *  I  am  stabberl.'  The  second  mate, 
who  was  stooping  to  take  up  the  hags,  was  stabbed  in  the 
loins.  At  the  same  time,  the  apprentice,  who  was  near  the 
captain,  was  killed  by  the  very  same  hand  that  slew  his 
commander.  The  second  mate  jumped  overboard,  not- 
withstanding his  wound.  Part  of  the  crew  followed  his 
exam})Ic,  an(l  the  rest  went  up  the  masts  and  yards.  The 
mate,  and  those  who  fullow-ed  him,  afterw'ards  returned  to 
the  ship,  by  the  ropes  that  were  hanging  from  the  quarter- 
deck, and  went  up  the  masts  to  join  the  others.  Several 
amonir  them  were  wounded.  Durini?  this  time, the  murder- 
ers  were  lo<  >kini^  out  for  other  victims.  They  found  the  cook 
in  irons  for  insubordination.  He  beg/jed  for  his  life,  prom- 
ising to  siiow  them  the  place  where  tfie  dollars  und  opium 
wvra  deposited.  They  immediately  broke  his  fetters  and 
set  liirn  free,  and  took  four  cases  of  opium  and  eighteen 
casks  c<»nl;:inini(  18,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  lett  the  ship 
in  company  Vvith  their  good  friend  the  cook.  The  second 
mate  and  I'onr  sailors  w-ho  were  on  hoard,  armed  a  boat 
and  came  t«»  ns,  leaving  the  ship  without  any  guardian  to 
take  care  of  her.  The  carpenter  and  two  sailors  went  on 
siiorc  to  join  the  chief  mate  and  four  sailors,  who  were 
|rft  th«re  lor  the  ])urj)Ose  of  procuring  pepper. 

"On  th<»  morning  of  the  27th,  we  unanimously  agreed 
that  th(*  sailors  sln)ul<l  return  to  their  ship  and  hoist  the  sig 
nal  of  (iistrrss,  to  call  the  chief  mate,  and  if  he  did  no' 
conuN  to  lire  a  gun,  which  they  did  on  their  arrival  or 
board. 

"The  second  mate  and  sailor  that  had  two  severe  woi  nd^ 
in  thuir  bodies,  and  another  wounded  in  the  foot,  remained 
on  l)oard  of  my  ship  for  four  da^'s,  after  which  wo  t*>«>k 
them  on  board  of  an  American  brig,  that  was  trading  ai 
Assahan. 
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"  On  the  27lh,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  Tunkoo  Datoraga 
of  Niinpat  Tuan,  sent  hia  schooner  in  quest  of  the  robbers ;        1 
fihi^  rcturnud  the  nest  day  without  bejng  able  to  diacover        I 
any  tiling. 

"I  was  afterwards  informed,  that  the  ship  Eclipse,  vtider 
(he  command  of  the  chief  mate,  sailed  for  Muckie,  to  take 
uuit  of  thfj  chiefs  of  that  place  to  Soosoo,  to  recover  hia 
lossca  and  part  of  the  opium,  which  the  Rajah  of  that  coun- 
try e*)t  from  the  robbers.     These  he  refused  to  give  up. 

"  This  statement  contains  aJI  thai  I  know,  and  which  I 
give  05  authentic. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  * 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant. 

"A.  Van  Iskguen. 
Captain  of  Xhe  barque  TAglee  of  NuitM. 
Penang.  October  I2th,  1*3.^" 

"A  true  copy,  ^ 

J.  RevblTi 
Consular  Agent  of  tfte  United  States  of  AmericBa        ' 
nl  I'tiiice  of  Wales'  [elarid." 

h  may  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  arrival  a{ 
Cohmbo  occurred  just  at  this  time,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  ships 
have  been  sent  into  these  seas.     We  have,  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  our  arrival  and  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
paper,  obtained  this  intelligence  four  days  after  our  reach- 
ing this  port ;  and  there  seems  so  much  probability  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  inter- 
est that  the  squadron  should  be  prepared  for  the  exigencies    * 
that  may  occur,  and  that  the  ships  should  hasten  to  the  f 
ground  where  this  outrage  is  said  to  have  occurred.    And 
although  it  would  be  most  grateful  to  linger  here,  where 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  is  so  unbounded  and  cordial,      \ 
and  at  a  moment  when  aquaintances  have  been  formed        ' 
of  so  much  interest  as  to  make  us  greatly  wish  to  prolong 
that  acquaintance,  aod  in  some  good  degree  to  reciprocate 
the  courtesies  which  have  been  received  from  the  reaidecta 
on  shore,  yet  pleasure  always  should  yield  to  duty ;  ot 
rather,  our  chief  pleasure  should  be  in  doing  our  duty 
whatever  temporary  sacrifices  it  may  cost. 
22* 
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TIFFIN    AT   REV.    MR.    BAILEt's. 

On  Friday,  the  day  after  the  preceding  document  ap 
peared  in  the  Colombo  paper,  I  took  tiffin,  as  an  early  un- 
ceremonious dinner  is  called,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  and  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  and 
one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  with  a  Mr.  S.,  and  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  English  navy.  I  had  purposed  to  spend 
the  evening  in  riding,  as  it  was  understood  that  wc  would 
sail  on  the  morrow  ;  and  expecting  a  longer  delay  at  Co- 
lombo, I  had  willingly  postponed  my  intended  drives  and 
some  additional  visits  on  shore  for  the  succeeding  week. 

After  partaking  of  this  no  unsubstantial  meal,  which 
here  corresponds  more  with  the  southern  snack  rather 
than  the  northern  lunch,  at  home,  Mr.  M.  profTered  to  take 
me  in  his  carriage  on  the  drive,  while  the  one  I  had  order- 
ed was  directed  to  follow. 

We  nearly  encircled  the  lake,  passing  through  the  cin- 
namon groves  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
and  linally  reached  a  prominent  position  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M.  Here  we  gained  a  view,  which  on  a  clearer 
day  must  be  peculiarly  fme.  And  far  across,  on  the  lake* 
as  seen  on  this  showery  evening,  my  eye  rested  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  lovely  mansion  of  Sir  John  Wilson. 

Returning  to  the  town  with  mv  cimiamon  boughs,  and 
various  leaves  of  various  plants,  1  drove  at  a  late  hour  to 
a  Moor-man's  shop,  to  complete  a  collection  of  superb  and 
curious  shells,  which  a  good  fortune  had  given  me  to  find, 
in  Colombo.  I  sat  for  some  time  with  Corin,  the  shell  mer- 
chant, who  has  his  shells  in  baskets,  piled  up  in  a  miserabk 
hut,  like  almost  all  the  native  shops  of  the  bazaars  of  the 
East.  This  said  Corin,  the  Moorish  shell-merchant,  mighl 
be  of  some  convenience  to  those  who  may  follow  us,  with 
like  desires  of  my  own  to  make  a  collection  in  conchology. 
At  the  sanie  time,  it  will  always  be  advisable  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  be  careful  in  the  prices  he  offers.  Generally 
the  vendors  in  shells,  and  in  all  other  things  in  tlie  £ast, 
will  take  half,  and  often  less  than  half  of  what  they  origi- 
nally ask.  It  is  a  confirmed  habit  with  theui,  to  ask  double 
the  value  of  the  article  they  would  dispels  o(  and  weze 


you  to  give  Iheir  price  at  once,  you  probably  would  very 
mud)  astonish  them,  and  do  injustice  ^>  yourself. 

I  purchased  a  large  number  of  shells  Irom  Corin.  Two 
boxes  packed  with  taste,  and  others  in  baskets,  Ceylon 
is  evidently  the  best  place  in  the  East  for  making  a  coUco- 
doD  in  coQchology. 

Several  men  took  my  boxes  and  baskets,  forming  a  liltld 
cavalcade,  to  the  customhouse,  for  the  iJight,  whence  they 
were  to  be  taken  off  to  the  ship  the  next  morning.  They 
made  their  appearance  accordingly ;  and  1  tliink  they 
will  eraiifyi  the  eye  of  the  common  gazer,  on  their  reach- 
ing ifie  United  States ;  while  the  duplicates  may  form  an 
acceptable  acquisition  tn  any  cabinet  tliat  may  so  far 
accurc  the  complacency  of  the  possessor,  as  to  induce  him 
to  make  halt'  the  collection  a  douation  to  it 

On  Stttorday  morning,  December  lat,  agreeably  to  in- 
vitation,-his  BiRSellcncy,  lady  and  daughters,  and  others  iif 
the  power?  thai  arc  of  the  Ceylon  Jslc,  of  whose  hftpitaiily 
the  Commodore  and  his  oHiccrs  had  been  the  recipients, 
came  off  to  the  ColumBia,  to  breakfast.  It  would  h:^ve 
gratified  Commndore  Hetid,  to  have  giren  a  very  general 
entertainment  before  he  led  the  Roads  of  Colombo,  aad  in 
that*style,  which  would  have  evinced,  at  least,  the  desire  to 
please  the  generous  people  whom  he  had  met ;  and  more 
creditably,  than  was  now  in  his  power,  in  consequence  of 
hia  sudden  departure,  to  have  reciprocated  on  board  his 
ship,  the  courtesies  which  he  had  received  on  shor^  And 
a  like  feeling  prompted  the  desires  of  the  officers  of  the 
ward-room.  But  the  only  practicable  thing,  in  the  time 
that  was  left,  was  to  manifest  to  his  Excellency  and  the 
authorities,  his  sense  of  their  politeness,  by  an  invitation  to 
breakfast — a  popular  meal,  according  to  the  custom  pre- 
vailing through  the  East,  and  borrowed  from  the  mother 
country ;  oitd  of  late  somewhat  introduced  into  our  own. 

The  Columbia's  boats  were  sent  to  the  shore  between 
the  hours  of  0  and  10  o'clock,  and  a  salute  in  compliment 
to  his  Excellency,  cr*  long,  announced  his  arrival  on  board. 
The  breakfast  passed  offwith  apparent  pleasantness  to  the 
party — his  Excellency,  in  an  apt  and  pretty  speech  com- 
plimenting our  nation  and  expressing  his  happiness  to  have 
sajoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  our  Commodore 
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and  his  officers,  and  desiring  prosperity  to  themselves  indi- 
vidually and  to  the  nation,  in  the  accomplishment  of  whose 
commissions  we  were  sailing. 

Commodore  Read,  deeming  .Simself  called  upon  by  the 
national  allusion  in  the  Governoi-'s  remarks,  replied,  m 
equally  complimentary  terms  to  the  British  nation,  a  peo* 
pie,  whom  we  not  only  more  than  rcs}x;cted,  but  to  wfnn 
we  gave  our  prelercnce  among  the  nations  of  the  ylohe. 
The  courtesies  which  we  had  received  were  acknowledg- 
ed ;  and  with  cordial  sincerity  it  was  believed,  tliat  the 
interest  and  the  happiness  of  England  and  America  lay  in 
the  jXTpotuity  of  that  good-will  and  friendship  which  he 
knew,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  Americans  were  concerned, 
now  to  exist  between  the  two  nations, 

Tlu^  ladies  seemed  j>leas(»d  with  the  ship  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pretty  comjdiment  to  have  weighed  anchor, 
and  put  to  sea  for  a  few  miles,  favored  with  their  compa- 
ny, and  then  to  have  lacked  ship,  stood  in,  giving  ihcm 
oiu-  last  adieus,  as  the  ship  was  lying  aback  and  the  boats 
to<;k  tluiu  to  the  shore,  and  then  filled  away  cigain,  on  our 
bounding  tra(*k  (»f  the  boundless  seas.  As  it  was,  the  party 
lel'i  the  slu}>  at  about  twelve  o'clock — the  yards  being 
manned  as  his  Excellency  left  the  deck ;  and  the  crew,  in 
their  three  chet»rs,  bearing  to  his  ear  what  the  pulses  of 
our  own  hearts  would  have  conveved  to  his,  that  we  left 
him  with  cordial  feelings  of  interest  for  his  welfare,  and 
duo  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  we  had  received  during 
our  short  delay  at  the  spicy  isle. 

The  shades  of  the  night-fall  were  on  the  sea,  ere  many 
hours  more,  and  the  moonbeam  fell  again  upon  our  spread 
canvass,  bearing  us  on  our  course  to  the  yet  further  East 
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ilofn. 


Oanenl  prAparalioTiB  Tor  in  aliick  on  tbci  Mslafii.  Ships  antbnr  ofTAnn*- 
Uboo,  island  of  Sumuua.  tiimnal.  Ships  al  michxr  (iITKwuId  Bitu.  A 
Malay  comes  on  board  Uii;  frigsio.  Po  Adam  fuIlu>vB  him.  Iliastntc- 
nienl  of  tbi>  murder  of  Cnptlin  Wilkini  and  Iho  diiinbulion  o(  ih«  pro. 
p»ri7  found  on  board  ibe  Eolipsp.  Landing  of  (ho  firBi  hoBI  W  KwbI* 
Buu,  for  a  nlk  with  Ibe  R«jnti.  tiucniclioni  lo  Cupiniii  Wyman.  Sec- 
ond inlervifw  and  talk.  Po  Nfih-hciL  A  hcnuufii!  wild  falAb.  Ma. 
Uy  wii.  The  Mf  prepare  for  action.  Cannonading  of  KwbIb  Dam, 
CfariBlnun  iu  chi!  vupici,  Ships  nil  Sot  Muoklc.  Bool  goca  aahon  for  ft 
nlkwuhihoB:^^!!!  ofMuckic.  News  from  hama.  Things  are  vkIu aide 
Ibl  their  anociaiton,  Dcdiueiiori  of  Muckic.  Caplolii  Wynian'a  Report. 
Soo-Soo,  Pa  ChiiK'  Abdullah's  obligatiun  lo  poy  iwo  ihuuiand  dolinra. 
Comtnudorc  Bcadh  pnpor  lo  the  R^jah.  Talk  with  iIis  R^Jahii  of  Soo. 
Suu.  Ptedno  of  Ac  Rajahs.  A  Mriill.  liiuirviow  u  Pulau  Kayu,  wilk 
Vo  Kwala,  Pedir  Rajah  of  Kwula  Balu.  A^rt^eiiienl,  tnd  the  Mens  of 
■ffixiu^  thK  iK(t  10  ihe  LOBituBicnt.     Po  Kwala'a  viait  la  ibo  Ajpro. 

We  have  now  beea  -out  froirf  Colombo  for  five  days. 
In  view  of  Ihe  possibility  and  probability  that  we  ihall 
have  soTTielhing  to  do,  en-  Innf;.  witli  llif  Miit.iy^.  the  ship's 
crew,  in  their  djll^;.  :  ;  't'l  '■"  ■;!-.  1  .-.  ■  '  ■  ■  m  ji-:j!-V.i^' theijf 
cutlasses,  battle--.  ■  .:•;  iiiid 

pistoU  in  order,  ibr  immediate  use. 

The  men  are  deemed  to  be  well  drilled  for  sailors;  and, 
as  sailor-soldiers,  doubtless  will  accoraplisb  any  thing  on 
ship-board  or  on  shore,  which  can  be  reasonably  c^KCted 
froin  them.  The  incrc.ised  probability,  howcver^tnat  the 
services  of  a  detachment  from  the  ship  will  be  required, 
has  led  to  more  particular  exercise  with  the  small-arma 
since  we  Irft  Colombo.  The  target  ha«  been  rigged  out 
at  the  yard-arm.  fur  the  mm  to  practice  at,  with  their  fire- 
arms ;  and  another,  in  the  gantrway,  tor  improving  them 
in  pi.siul-shooting.  Every  preparation  is  made,  and  the 
Biiip  is  now  in  perfect  readiness  lo  act  with  promptness,  ■ 
when  inflirmation  shall  have  been  obtained  In  connection 
with  the  aflirmcd  murder  and  robbery,  which  shall  render 
action  justifiable  and  obliffatory. 

We  arc  now  ncariiig  the  ground  of  the  murder  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  Friendship,  some  few  years  since ;  and 
where  the  late  additional  scene  of  perfidy,  murder,  and 
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robbery,  is  affirmed  to  have  taken  place.  Ere  long,  at 
least,  all  suspense  will  be  relieved  by  the  reality,  which 
must  soon  present  itself;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Columbia  or  the  Adams.  But  no  one  on  board,  when 
necessity  and  propriety  direct,  will  be  found  one  moment 
to  hesitate,  even  critically  to  expose  his  life  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  duty  and  orders.  And  the  expedition, 
if  it  land,  will,  no  doubt,  be  conducted  with  judgment, 
and  most  certainly  with  no  lack  of  recklessness  and  cou- 
rage. Bravery  is  never  wanting  in  the  young  gentlemen 
or  older  ones  of  our  navy,  whenever  an  order  is  to  be 
executed ;  prudence  and  maturity  of  judgment  may  be, 
frequently.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  circumstances  of 
these  miserable  people,  and  the  safety  of  our  own  officers 
and  men,  in  the  event  of  a  landing  from  our  ships,  may 
a  merciful  as  well  as  ixjusl  God  direct. 

The  Joiin  Adams,  ahead  of  us,  signalized  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, at  meridian  to-day,  Dec.  19th,  that  she  saw  two 
vessels  anchored  in  shore,  which  we  soon  made  out  to  be 
on  our  larboard  beam.  We  are  now  ofT Annalaboo,  island 
of  Sumatra.  The  (.Commodore  gave  an  order  for  the 
ships  to  stand  in  shore ;  and  having  done  so,  wc  came  to 
anchor  within  some  five  or  six  miles  of  the  land,  near 
which  the  two  brigs  are  lying,  to  which  a  boat,  with  the 
First  Lieutenant,  has  been  despatched,  to  gain  all  the  in- 
formation possible  in  connection  with  the  affirmed  murder 
of  the  ca[jtain  and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Eclipse,  and 
the  taking  of  her  money.  The  boat,  like  a  speck,  was 
seen,  and  scarcely  seen,  in  the  distance,  as  I  last  looked 
at  her,  nearing  the  largest  of  the  two  brigs,  whose  English 
colors  were  < lying. 

I  watched  the  sun  as  it  went  down  to-night,  beneath 
the  rim  of  the  far-out  ocean.  How  often  have  I  thought 
of  home,  as  I  have  watched  the  beautiful  illumination  in 
the  west,  at  the  sunset  hour,  which  always  points  out  to 
me  wh(»re  the  land  of  my  home  lies,  in  its  distance  and 
blc*ss(uhicss !  And  I  never  tire  in  gazing  at  the  sunset 
srcriie.  It  ever  «iwakens  feelings  that  make  me  happy, 
oltcn  melancholy,  and  always  gathers  over  me  a  species 
of  the  serene  in  emotion.     llow  beautiful  I  how  glorious' 
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low  devotional !  It  seems  llie  hour  of  nature's  evening 
vorship.  There,  in  the  west,  she  lights  up  her  templ^ 
ivery  eve.  How  gorgeous  are  those  spacious  vestibule^ 
tiai  leail  into  her  garnished  inner  courts  I  The  supphirc- 
ullars  strclch  themselves  in  en d I esg colonnades,  cnclosinir 
>(hci  massive  and  gorgeous  shafts,  snpporling  their  en- 
nblalures  of  mammoth  emeralds,  with  frieze  and  cornice 
n'.iiid  of  [learl  and  amethyst,  and  on  which  are  resting  n 
ittndrcd  golden  domes  !  And  the  lost  sun,  pouring  forth 
bt  Hitod  of  glory  from  a  centra)  point  in  the  foreground, 
brows  up  from  the  evening's  golden  censer  her"  oblaliun 
ti  burning  incense,  as  it  tinges  the  fleecy  folds  of  the 
Jouds  which  linger  over  the  scene  as  spirit-worshippers 
n  saffron,  and  carmine,  and  vermilion.  Who  could  not 
ilmost  become  a  Parsee  al  an  hour  so  beautiful,  and  fall 
lefore  the  selting  sun  and  worsbip  its  hallowing  glories  1 

The  boat  has  returned  from  the  brig.  She  is  just  from 
*enang,  and  arrived  here  only  a  few  hours  before  us.  She 
lad  learned  the  same  particulars  there,  which  we  received 
hrough  the  Colombo  paper,  as  extracted  from  the  Peosng 
iazelte.  The  captain  is  acquainted  with  the  consular 
ioenl  at  Penang,  who  transacts  the  business  both  for  the 
^nch  and  American  vessels  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Islind. 

The  captain  of  the  trader  has  been  on  this  coast  for 
Ifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  says  that  the  Malays  are 
reacherous  and  can  never  be  trusted.  He  invariably 
equires  that  their  arms  be  resigned  before  they  are  per- 
aitted  to  come  on  board  his  vessel. 

We  get  under  way  at  about  three  o'clock  to-ffght, 
nd  stand  on  our  course  to  Kwnia  Batu,  where  we  expect 
a  be,  at  some  hour  of  the  day  to-morrow.     Things  look 

little  more  like  an  expedition  onshore.  And  should  it 
e  found  that  the  Muckie  people  are  implicated  in  these 
reacherous  and  murderous  proceedings,  we  learn  that  our 
hips  can  lie  close  in  to  the  place,  and,  withoutceremony, 
alter  down  their  town,  a  thing  which  the  information 
btained  may  require  to  be  done.  The  distance,  nor  time, 
an  be  very  long  before  our  position  and  action  will  de- 
ide. 


( 
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OFF  KWALA  BATU. 

We  have  come  to  ^n  anchor,  in  thirty  fathoms  of  water 
to-nieht,  December  20,  in  sight  of  the  Ughts  on  shore 
which  we  take  for  Kwala  Batu. 

'*  The  probabiHties  seem  to  augment  a  little,  to-day 
as  to  an  expedition  on  shore,  do  they  not  Mr.  T.  ?"  asL' 
one  young  gentleman,  approaching  me  on  the  quarter 
deck. 

''  Should  think  they  did,  while  it  yet  remains,  as  I  take 
it,  but  a  perhaps." 

"  The  plot  seems  to  be  deepening,  Mr.  T..**  adds  an- 
other, approaching  from  another  quarter. 

**  And  yet  the  lifth  act  may  be  wanting — at  least  it  is 
so  to  be  hoped,  so  far  as  it  may  involve  any  but  tlie 
guilty." 

The  ward-room  mess  have  gotten  nearly  out  of  "fresh 
grub,"  as  fresh  provisions  are  called  on  ship-board ;  and 
in  the  length  of  time  we  have  been  out,  we  are  now  re- 
duced to  "hard  tack,"  also  another  phrase  for  shi{>-biscuit, 
which  would  require  a  sledge-hammer  almost  to  break, 
at  least  that  quality  of  it  which  was  purchased  at  Bom- 
bay, having  nearly  exhausted  our  American  biscuit,  which 
was  (juite  eatable  even  to  one  who  has  some  regard  for 
his  ttr(  th,  in  comparison  with  the  flinty  substance  obtainec 
at  Bombay. 

"  What  a  rush  there  will  be  for  the  hen-roost,"  adds  t 
third  gentleman,  with  a  little  spice  of  an  epicurear  in  hi* 
nature,  "when  we  shall  have  friglitened  the  Malays  ftoir 
their  bamboo  palaces !" 

The  mess-table  of  the  ward-room  has  been  well  si^^ 
)lied  with  fresh  provisions,  nearly  the  whole  time  \»f 
lave  hern  from  the  U.  S.,  as  also  with  soft  bread,  newly 
baked,  lor  each  day.  And  the  deprivation  of  fare  so  re- 
spocrtable  and  accoptal)le  to  voyagers  so  many  days  at 
s(Ni,  makes  a  small  interruption  to  such  things  observable, 
even  if  thev  should  never  lend  to  unamiableness. 

The  tra-table  had  been  cleared,  when  one  of  the  Lieu« 
tenants  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  had  spent  some 
time  in  vain  endeavor  to  take,  with  his  silver  trap,  three 
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skippers,  which  were  saiiiug  deep  down  in  the  sea  of  his 
tuaibler. 

"  Well,  my  aimhle  fellows,  if  you  will  not  resign  your- 
selves complacently,  to  be  removed  to  other  quarters,  you 
must  enter  on  a  traverse  of  unknown  but  not  unfrequented 
r.tjast  for  the  like  of  ye,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  very 
considerable  threat  that  the  three  skippers  should,  without 
much  further  ceremony,  be  submitted  to  the  chemical 
alternative  of  llie  gastric  laboratoiy. 

"  And  there,  then,"  continued  the  officer,  on  re-examin- 
ing the  glass  after  a  moderate  sip  of  the  fluid,  "  one  of 
yijur  triad  seems  to  have  trailed  on  a  new  path  of  wilder- 
ness to  liim." 

"  Thanks,  Mr.  skipper-destroyer,"  added  the  Lieuten- 
ant's neighbor,  "for  your  benevolent  consideration  of 
'he  public  good.  I  take  it,  that  same  small  drafl  of  yours 
will  save  me  from  the  Eerenades  of  at  least  one  noarly-to- 
be-hom  musqueto,  as  his  chrysalis  took  his  gauge  ot  the 
vasty  deep."' 

"  There  is  still  one  way  more  of  securing  the  remain- 
ing duet,"  continued  the  same  gentlemaiTas  he  dipped  hiii 
spoon  into  the  clear  water,  minus  the  two  reoiaining 
skippers. 

"  That  is  what  one  may  call  running  them  aground,  I 
suppose,"  added  another  neighbor,  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
seeing  the  water  diminishing  by  spoonfuls. 

A  silence  of  some  three  minutes,  (a  long  and  profoppd, 
for  a  ward-room  table,)  now  prevailed,  while  the*Tir8t 
Lieutenant  was  examining  the  external  coat  of  an  iolect, 
which,  by  some  presumptuous  intrusion  had  presented  ^ 
himself  as  a  self-invited  guest,  or  had  boarded  us,  with 
unknown  malicious  intent,  from  Uie  Malay  coast  "  Shall 
we  have  mercy  for  hira  or  not?"  asked  the  tender-hearted 
officer. 

"  No  mercy,"  seemed  to  be  the  sentence  of  the  majority. 
Every  kind  of  insects  on  board  of  ships  have  no  quarters 
appropriated  to  them,  and,  therefore,  he  was  denied  both 
"light  and  air." 

Another  silence  of  three  minutes  I  "  It  is  my  delibe- 
rate opinion,"  abruptly  added  the  surgeon,  "  that  they  an 
holding  a  (own-meeting  on  shore  to-night," 

9.1 
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The  doctor's  supposition  seemed  to  be  a  very  sensible 
one,  to  which  all  assented,  with  the  expectation  of  hearing 
the  subjects  of  their  discussions  on  the  morrow.  And  this 
sketch  is  given  here,  merely  to  show  how  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  danger  or  feelings  of  solicitude  were  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  Columbia  on  this  eve,  preceding,  per- 
haps, a  morrow  which  shall  find  them  on  shore,  receiving 
the  shots  of  an  enemy.  And  this,  too,  after  the  discussion 
of  the  Dutch  expeditions,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
were  cut  oflF,  and  another  was  sent  to  engage  the  people, 
whose  town  is  now  lying  near  us,  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
or  seventy  of  their  number,  within  a  few  years  back. 

The  probability,  however,  of  an  expedition  going  to 
the  shore,  I  deem  to  be  involved  in  considerable  uncer- 
tainty, and  from  this  cause,  doubtless,  those  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  detachment  to  be  sent  from  the  ship,  in 
case  the  exigency  requires  their  goinff  to  the  shore,  may 
feel  diflferently  from  what  might  be  the  case,  were  their 
landing  a  certainty.  But  were  the  shore  expedition  fixed 
upon,  as  a  thing  certainly  to  take  place,  no  particular 
anxiety,  even  then,  would  be  manifested.  So  profound 
is  the  habit  of  mihtary  life  and  of  naval  action,  where 
duty  and  orders  lead.  It  is,  with  them,  no  more  than  the 
laboring  man  going  to  his  daily  work,  and  the  professional 
one  to  his  speech,  with  the  agreeable  excitement  of  in- 
terest, rather  than  with  any  fear  or  anxiety. 

We  wait  until  daylight,  when  the  ships  again  cei  under 
way,  to  stand  nearer  to  the  shore.  Ignorant'of  the  sound- 
ings, it  would  be  imprudent  to  put  further  in  for  the  night 
The  further  action  of  the  ships  will  depend  on  the  infor- 
mation that  may  be  obtained. 

Our  ships  were  not  under  way  so  early  the  succeeding 
morning  as  was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suflf- 
cient  breeze  to  drive  our  vessels  throuch  the  water.  A 
canoe,  however,  ere  long  was  espied  in  the  distance, 
making  its  way  towards  the  Columbia.  On  reaching  our 
ship,  the  principal  Malay  came  over  her  side  and  reported 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  Po  Adam,  who,  it  seems,  has 
made  out  our  vessels  aright  The  Malay  stated  that  Po 
Adam  was  ready  to  come  on  board  if  the  Commodors 
desired  it.     He  also  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  reported 
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murder  of  Captain  Wilkins  and  one  of  (he  crew  of  ihe 
AnMrican  barque  Eclipse,  and  the  plundering  of  the  ves- 
sel. One  of  the  murderers,  he  affirmed,  was  now  al  Kwata 
Batii,  and  two  thousand  dollars  of  ihe  money  taken  from 
llic  ship,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rajah  there ;  otJiers  of 
the  murderers  are  at  Soo-Soo,  and  others  at  Muckie,  and 
the  rest  of  the  money  had  been  distributed  among  the 
Kajatis  of  Muckie  and  Soo-Soo. 


S 


Our  ahips  having  stood  in  some  distance  with  the  freib* 
mng  breeze,  another  canoe  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
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in  a  short  time  Po  Adam's  self,  big  as  life,  came  over  the 

gangway,  with  a  cordial  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  he 
ad  gotten  among  friends.  He  greeted  the  officers,  and 
was  re-greeted  by  them.  The  name  of  this  man  has  been 
TjCery  favorably  heard  of,  as  one  who  rendered  efiective 
assistance  to  Captain  Endicott  and  others  of  the  crew  of 
the  Friendship,  when  a  number  of  her  men  had  been  cut 
off,  and  to  whose  kindness  and  assistance  Captain  E.  thought 
he  owed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  safety.  His  as- 
sistance contributed  to  his  support  and  comfort  ailer  they 
had  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  for  several  days  were  in 
the  small-boat  along  the  shore.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Potomac,  so  as  to  produce 
a  favorable  impression  of  this  trusty  Malay,  if  the  word 
trusty y  in  any  one  instance,  can  be  applied,  with  propriety, 
to  one  of  a  notoriously  treacherous  people. 

Po  Adam  repeated  what  he  had  directed  his  man  to 
communicate,  and  added  many  other  particulars,  and  rep- 
resented things  with  so  much  apparent  fidelity,  that  it  was 
decided  that  a  boat  should  be  sent  ashore  for  the  purpobe 
of  gaining  an  interview  with  the  Rajah. 

FIRST    TALK    WITH    THE    RAJAH    OF.  KWALA    BATU. 

The  officer  was  instructed  to  make  known  to  the  Rajah 
that  we  had  received  information  of  the  robbery  commit- 
ted on  board  of  the  Eclipse,  the  murder  of  her  captain  and 
one  of  her  crew — that  we  were  informed  that  one  of  the 
murderers  was  at  Kwala  Batu — that  we  had  come  with 
friendly  intentions,  and  wished  to  know  if  the  Rajah  will 
give  up  tlic  murderer,  which  it  is  expected  that  he  will  do, 
if  ho  values  and  would  continue  to  value  the  friendship  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Po  Adam  had  assured  Commodore  Read  that  the  personi 
of  the  officers  who  should  co  on  shore  would  be  safe,  and 
run  no  risk  in  visiting  the  Rajah  with  him.  But  as  all  the 
Malays  are  treacherous,  impHcit  confidence  could  not  judi- 
ciously be  placed  in  this  man,  although  he  had  given  so 
conclusive  an  evidence  of  his  former  honesty.  StiTu  as  the 
probabilities  were  so  preponderating  in  favor  of  Po  Adam'f 
statements  and  trusty  character,  the  Commodore  deemec 
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the  risk  to  be  small,  in  sendiog  a  boat  in,  and  did  so  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  boat  started  from  the  shipwith  Lieutenants  Parmer 
and  Pennock,and  Lieutenant  Baker  of  the  marines,  ace om- 

fianied  by  Po  Adam  and  one  of  our  sailors,  who  has  samei 
amiliarity  with  the  Malay  language,  as  an  interpreter. 

The  hour  had  already  advanced  towards  evealng.  and 
iheboatncared  the  beach  only  a  short  time  before  sundown. 
If  there  had  been  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  a 
boat  ashore  before  it  left  the  ship,  the  olEcers'  suspicions 
were  now  but  little  allayed,  as  they  saw  the  shore  lined 
by  more  than  a  hundred  armed  Malays,  who  had  unsheaih- 
ed  their  weapons  and  wielded  them  above  their  heads,  as 
the  ufTici^rs  supposed,  with  an  attitude  of  deRance.  It  waa 
th(^  same  movement  among  these  treacherous  natives 
which  had  prevented  the  boat's  crew  of  the  Potomac  from 
landing,  when  that  frigate  was  on  the  coast,  to  punish 
these  same  people  for  their  treachery  towards  the  crew  of 
the  Friendship.  But  notwithstanding  every  dark-skinned 
and  frowning-faced  Sunialrian  raised  each  his  kris,  a  wea- 
pon of  fearful  association  in  connection  vith  their  treach- 
ery, to  the  number  of  a  hundred  glaring  blades,  with  nearly 
as  many  more  small  daggers  in  their  girdles,  the  boat  was 
driven  boldly  upon  the  beach,  and  the  three  officers  jump- 
ed, without  hesitation,  into  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  armed 
multitude,  who  immediately  surrounded  them  as  they 
walked  up  the  beach,  and  entered  the  pass  to  the  Rajahs 
fort.  As  they  were  moving  on  with  the  armed  crowd,  Po 
Adam  seemed  not  unfrequently  to  laugh  unnaturally  loud, 
ashc  talked  with  the  crowd,  which  pressed  on  even  against  - 
his  apparent  remonstrance.  And  when  they  passed  tha 
furthest  stockade,  through  a  gate  that  opened  into  another, 
which  contained  the  bamboo  palace  of  the  Rajah,  they 
found  the  chief  upon  an  elevated  stand,  presenting  a  per- 
son of  a  larger  frame  and  of  finer  prop&rtions  than  had 
been  seen  among  his  retainers,  or  the  mob  upon  whom  the 
gate  had  now  been  shut,  while  numbers  had  managed  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  enclosure  before  thp  passage  ' 
had  J>ecn  closed.  ^ 

The  greeting  passed,  and  Po  Adam  manifested  great  Te> 
•pectand  considerableceremonytowardstbeRajtui;  w  •p 
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it  was  indicated  that  a  talk  with  the  chief  was  desired,  tc 
eommuuicate  the  Commodore's  sentiments  through  the 
ofBcers  from  the  Columbia.  The  Rajah,  unwilling  that 
this  talk  should  proceed  in  so  open  a  position,  led  the  way 
to  his  adjacent  council-chamber,  into  which  only  one  of  his 
friends  was  admitted,  while  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  would  be  something  of  a  difficult  matter  for  them 
to  board  us  here,"  said  Moses,  with  a  slight  squinting  of  his 
eye,  which  at  once  took  in  the  bearings  and  defences  of 
the  room. 

Moses,  one  of  the  quarter-masters,  had  followed  the  offi- 
cers, with  two  pistols  in  his  belt  and  a  cutlass  at  his  side, 
giving  him,  in  spite  of  his  amiable  phiz,  something  of  a 
Bucaneer-rake,  in  the  favoring  shades  of  the  night,  which 
had  now  advanced  upon  them. 

The  party  seated  themselves  for  the  talk,  some  with  the 
apprehension  of  receiving  a  slight  piece  of  steel  through 
their  ribs  before  they  were  done  wltii  it ;  and  that  no  such 
inconvenient  weapon  migiit  reach  them  through  the  bam- 
boo floor,  which  their  imai^nnation  had  constructed  for  them, 
some  of  their  number,  by  a  species  of  intuition,  placed 
themselves  above  a  sleeper,  or  leaned  against  a  stanchion, 
or  other  more  solid  piece  of  material  than  a  bamboo  mat- 
ting. They  had  heard  of  the  Malays  finding  the  life-blood 
of  their  enemies  through  the  slight  partitions  of  bamboo, 
or  matted  walls  of  cane,  or  other  light  material,  of  which 
they  construct  their  buildings. 

But  the  talk  was  over,  and  with  all  the  excitement  of 
awakened  imaginations,  the  known  treachery  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  scene  through  which  they  had  moved  from  the 
beach,  full  before  them,  me  oflicers  leit  the  Rajah,  and  made 
their  way  back  again  for  the  boat,  anticipating  the  same 
crowd  to  be  around  their  path.  But  they  wound  through 
the  several  passes,  finally  reached  the  open  beach,  and  to 
their  own  surprise,  with  the  certainty  that  their  heads  were 
on  and  their  sides  unriddled,  they  entered  the  boat,  but 
not  without  a  drenching  from  the  high  breakers  which  were 
rolling  in,  through  which  they  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  cut- 
ter, which  was  lying  moored  a  short  distance  frona  the 
shore,  to  save  her  from  thumping  in  the  8ur£    The  party 
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aaving  returned  to  the  ship,  expressed  themselves  as  bav- 
ii^  passed  through  one  of  tne  most  exciting  scenes,  in  view 
of  tne  known  treachery  of  the  Malay  character,  their  own 
helpless  situation,  and  the  unknown  disposition  of  the  mass 
of  the  Malays  w|)o  surrounded  them.  But  the  Rajah  was 
sufficiently  courteous  to  them,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference was,  that  he  would,  during  the  night,  send  his  m«i 
asid  take  and  confine  the  murderer,  now  at  Kwala  Batu, 
and  lie  should  be  delivered  up  to-morrow. 

Po  Adam  returned  with  the  officers,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Rajah  was  sincere  in  his  intentions  to  take  the  man 
now  at  Kwala  Batu,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rob- 
bery and  murder  committed  on  board  the  ship  Eclipse. 

The  Rajah  denied  nothing  in  connection  with  this  man 
and  the  transaction ;  but  consented  to  the  truth  of  the  oc- 
currence and  the  fact  of  one  of  the  murderers  being  in  his 
town,  by  affirming  that  he  would  use  eveiy  effort  during 
the  night  to  take  him,  that  he  might,  on  the  morrow,  be 
delivered  up  as  demanded. 

As  Po  Adam  was  going  over  the  side  of  the  ship  to  enter 
the  Columbia's  boat,  for  the  shore  excursion  already  de- 
scribed, he  was  in  considerable  good  cheer ;  and  left  as 
hostages,  to  assure  us  of  his  fidelity,  the  men  who  had  come 
off  with  him  in  his  canoe.  When  he  had  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  steps  of  the  gangway,  he  turned  round,  seeming 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and  the  crew,  who  were 
looking  upon  nim  ;  and  with  a  cunning  laugh  and  shake 
of  his  little  hand,  he  added,  in  his  broken  English,  '^Neber 
you  fear — me  come  again — look  sharp  /**  The  last  expres- 
sion had  reference  to  the  four  Malays  he  left  on  board ;  and 
Po  Adam's  whole  expression  of  face  and  person,  and  sig- 
nificant and  broken  English,  caused  the  officers  and  meOf 
for  once,  to  forget  their  gravity  ;  and  to  Po's  no  Uttle  de- 
light, a  general  smile  passed  over  the  countenances  of  the 
more  than  a  hundred  faces  which  were,  at  the  momentt 
gazing  upon  him. 

It  was  believed,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of  the 
Rajah,  that  he  would  not  make  any  particular  eflbrt  during 
the  night  to  take  the  murderer  whom  he  had  protected,  ana 
with  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  he  shayj^ 
the  money,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
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SECOND  TALK  WITH  THE  RAJAH. 

It  was  therefore  the  wish  of  the  Commodore  to  let  thii 
Rajah  know  at  once  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  onwh&t 
he  should  insist.  He  accordingly  made  out  the  following 
instructions  to  Captain  Wyman,  of  the  John  Adams,  now 
lying  near  us : 

"  Sir  :— 

**  You  will  call  upon  the  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu,  and  in- 
form him  what  we  have  learned  at  Ceylon  and  other  places 
respecting  the  attack  and  plunder  of  the  ship  Eclipse^  and 
the  murder  of  Captain  Wilkins  and  one  of  his  crew. 

"  You  will  make  known  to  him  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  remain  at  peace 
and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
Sumatra ;  that  we  have  come  to  the  island  as  friends,  and 
hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  leave  Kwala  Batu  in  the 
continuance  of  the  same  sentiments.  But  this  must  depend 
upon  the  readiness  which  shall  be  evinced  by  the  Rajah 
to  give  up  one  of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Wilkins,  who, 
having  taken  refuge  in  Kwala  Batu,  has  been  protected 
by  the  Rajah. 

**  You  are  also  instructed  to  demand  all  the  money  and 
any  other  property  which  the  murderer  brought  with  him 
to  this  place,  and  is  known  to  be  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  ship  Eclipse. 

"  You  will  endeavor  to  make  the  Rajah  explicit,  by  in- 
quiring of  him  what  course  he  means  to  take  ;  whether 
that  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  If  a  friend,  he  will  at  once 
give  up  this  murderer ;  and  cause  the  money  and  other 
property  taken  from  the  ship  Eclipse  and  may  now  be 
found  at  Kwala  Batu,  immediately  to  be  returned,  through 
me,  to  the  proper  owners. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Georp.e  C.  Read^ 
^  Commanditig  the  U.  S.  Naval  Force  in  the  Lidian 

*•  To  Commander  Thomas  W.  Wyman, 

U.  S.  Ship  John  Adams.' 
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Captain  Wyman  was  accompanied  to  tlie  shore  by  two 
or  three  of  his  officers,  and  three  from  our  own  ship.  It 
was  yel  a  matter  of  doubt  what  might  be  the  reception  of 
our  boats.  The  threatening  appearances  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  possibility  that  the  Rajah  was  using  a 
finesse  for  delaying  our  action ;  and  the  possibility,  loo, 
that  even  Po  Adam  might  be  playing  his  game,  and  be 
implicated  in  the  traiisactions  which  related  to  the  money 
rendered  many  things  suspicious ;  for  Po  Adam  seemed 
hand  and  glove  with  the  people  on  shore,  and  yet,  when 
away  from  them,  was  obviously  concerting  their  overthrow 
and  destruction.  There  was,  however,  but  Jiltio  solicitude 
telt  by  those  officers  who  were  conveyed  to  the  shore. 

The  boats  nearly  reached  the  beach,  when  the  snip- 
nels  were  dropped,  and  the  officers  conveyed  througn  the 
breakers  to  the  shore,  on  the  trusty  shoulders  of  the  ever- 
obedient  and  ever  ready  tar.  The  Malays,  to  the  apparent 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  were  on  the  beach  as  before,  while 
tiieir  weapons  now  were  mostly  in  their  sheaths.  We  ad- 
vanced, however,  without  solicitude,  through  a  narrow 
passoge-way,  stockaded  on  either  side,  leading  to  an  area 
lined,  like  itself,  by  a  stockade  of  bamboo.  Passing  through 
this  enclosure,  we  entered  a  gate-way  that  opened  into 
vet  another  stockaded  enclosure,  which  contained  the  bam- 
fcoo  dwelling  of  the  Malay  Chief.  We  found  the  Rajah, 
as  he  was  tound  the  evening  before,  elevated  upon  his 
bamboo  throne  of  state.  He  welcome  us  by  rising,  and 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand — ihe  latter  action  requiring  his 
chieftainship  to  bend  forward  and  downward,  to  receive 
the  proficred  emblem  of  friendship— while  his  position  was 
such,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  have 
reached  his  bosom  unobserved  (a  la  Malay)  with  one  of 
their  stealthy  weapons.  1  further  remarked,  at  the  moment, 
that  a  gate-way  leading  directly  to  the  Rajah's  fort,  was 
behind  the  elevated  position  on  which  the  chieftain  had 
placed  himself,  affording  him  a  retreat,  in  case  of  neceasity, 
to  his  fortress ;  as  in  olden  times  the  Baron,  when  endan- 
gered in  his  castle,  escaped  for  hia  safety  through  some 
■ecrct  trap-door,  giving  him  access  to  some  concealed 
ijassage-way,  by  v/hich  to  elude  his  enemies. 

So  soon  as  the  greeting  was  over,  Captain  Wyman 
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signified  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Commodore 
to  wait  on  the  Rajah,  to  have  a  talk  with  him  ;  and  signi- 
fied that  he  would  proceed  to  make  known  his  instructions 
if  the  Rajah  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

The  Rajah  motioned  that  he  would  adjourn  lo  the  ve- 
randah of  his  house,  which  serves  as  his  council-chamber. 
We  ascended  to  this  apartment  by  a  flight  of  steps,  con- 
structed as  a  common  ladder,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rounds,  which  in  this  instance  gave  place  for  wider  mate- 
rials for  the  cross-pieces.  We  entered  this  balcony-kind 
of  a  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  carpeted  with  matting. 
A  few  considerably  worn  Persian  rugs,  with  some  fresher- 
made  mats,  had  been  placed  for  the  guests  to  sit  upon. 
Two  seats  also  were  arranged  in  the  verandah,  one  a  back- 
less chair,  the  other  a  chair  with  a  back,  which  Captaiu 
W.  and  myself  occupied  ;  while  others  placed  themselves, 
a  la  Turk,  upon  the  mats,  or  sat  on  the  balustrade — the 
open  side  of  the  room  looking  directly  over  the  Rajah*s 
fort,  towards  the  sea.  The  Rajah  placed  himself  upon  a 
mat  furthest  possible  in  a  comer,  to  which  spot  the  chairs 
were  drawn,  and  around  sat  the  oiKcers,  with  Po  Adam 
and  the  sailor,  who  served  as  our  interpreters,  on  their 
haunches  near  the  Rajah. 

But  previous  to  the  entrance  upon  the  subjects  which 
Captain  Wyman  was  instructed  definitely  to  bring  before 
the  Rajah,  a  silence  of  a  considerable  length  continued ; 
while  twenty  men,  more  or  less,  of  the  Rajah's  retainers, 
were  collecting  cocoa-nuts,  fresh  from  the  surrounding 
trees.  These  they  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  be- 
low, and  with  their  krises,  a  long-bladed  weapon,  they  cut 
off  the  outer  part  of  each  end,  and  opened  a  small  vent 
through  the  soft  material  with  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
and  presented  one  to  each  of  the  oflicers*  to  drink  of  the 
delicious  beverage.  This  is  apparently  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  Rajahs  here,  as  a  prelude  to  the  commencement 
of  a  council  talk. 

The  Rajah  now  untied  his  knotted  handkerchief,  in 
which  he  carried  several  small  cases,  filled  with  various 
articles  which  contribute  to  the  luxury  of  his  taste ;  and  to 
each  corner  of  the  handkerchief  was  attached  a  gold  nobb 
both  for  ornament  and  that  the  tie  miglit  more  conve* 
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niently  be  made.  The  Rajah  first  opened  a  silver  case, 
from  which  he  took  a  bundle  of  greeo  beetel  leaves,  put  up 
in  a  convenient  form  Tor  him  to  make  a  selection.  He 
next  opened  a  golden  box,  from  which  he  took  a  substance 
of  the  consistency  of  cream,  being  a  mixture  of  lime,  and 
spread  it  entirely  over  the  leaf.  He  then  placed  within 
the  leaf  thus  prepared,  a  compound  make  up  of  various 
tnulcrials,  spice,  opium,  aiacca-nut,  a  little  tobacco,  etc. ; 
and  seemed,  like  his  kindred  skins  about  him  of  similar 
tastes,  to  be  much  delighted  with  his  cud — quite  as  re- 
spectable at  least,  in  its  appearance,  as  those  which  ofien 
grace  to  the  disgrace  of  the  mouths  of  many  Americaa 
gentlemen. 

The  cocoa-nut  beverage  having  been  drunk,  to  the 
content  of  all,  the  council  was  deemed  to  be  regularly 
opened  according  to  custom.  Captain  Wyman  stated  that 
we  had  heard  ol  the  robbery  and  murder  committed,  and 
desired  to  know  if  the  murderer  had  been  taken,  as  the 
Rajah  had  given  us  to  suppose  would  be  tlie  case,  last 
Digbt. 

The  Rajah  replied  thai  he  had  been  unable  to  take  the 
Malay — that  he  had  endeavored  to  seize  him — had  sent 
fifty  men  to  accomplish  it — but  he  had  not  been  appr^ 
hended,as  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  case.  Hehad,now- 
ever,  despatched  his  men,  with  letters  around  the  country, 
with  the  intention  of  yet  taking  him  ;  and  he  should  be 
delivered  up  as  soon  as  he  could  be  found. 

This  was  all  as  we  had  anticipated. 

The  Rajah  was  then  told,  that  it  had  been  reported 
that  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  money,  taken  from  the 
£clipse,  had  been  brought  to  Kwala  Batu ;  and  that  it 
was  expected  that  this,  with  any  other  property  known  to^ 
have  been  taken  from  the  Eclipse,  should  t>e  retunied. 

The  Rajah  said  that  the  money  had  been  distributed,  in 
small  quantities,  to  the  people — he  never  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it — he  had  refused  to  receive  any  of  it— -and 
he  knew  nothing  about  it — and  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  about  it. 

Here,  one  of  the  sub-men  suggested  that  some  of  it  had 
been  buried,  and  could  not  be  found.  The  statement  was 
entirely  unsatisfactory  and  somewhat  contradictory  ;  bat 
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cing  along  the  fame  course,  far  behind  them  and  near  to 
the  edge  of  iho  jungle,  I  came  upon  thirty  or  forty  men, 
gathered  under  a  tree  by  themselves.  The  chief  came 
lowiirds  mc  as  I  approached.  He  was  the  best  dressed 
man  I  had  seen. 

*'  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  you  and  me  have  a  talk :"  hia 
men  cathering  around  me  at  the  same  time. 

**  \  ery  well,"  I  replied,  "  and  what  would  you  say  1" 

I  had  observed  this  same  man  in  the  council,  but  he  did 
Qot  appear  to  share  the  confidence  of  the  Rajah.  And 
before  the  interview  in  the  council  was  over,  this  same 
chief  rose,  with  a  number  of  his  followers  with  him,  and 
feft  the  verandah. 

"Me  belong  to  another  king,"  he  continued.  "This 
Mie  king  here — there,  (pointing  to  the  interior,)  another 
tiog.  Me  no  fraid  to  go  boara  ship.  Me  done  nothing — ■ 
me  no  fight  when  Potomac  here.  Me  want  to  make 
present  ot  buffalo  to  Commodore  and  be  friends." 

1  told  this  Malay,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  a  rich  Rajah, 
■aid  to  have  more  men  than  any  other  chief  of  the  island, 
in  this  region,  that  I  presumed  the  Commodore  could  not 
receive  his  buffalo,  but  that  he  must  come  on  board  and 
lee  him. 

"  Me  want  to  give  him  a  buffalo,  and  be  friends.  Me 
Lake  you  to  my  house  and  show  you  buffalo." 

I  followed  the  chief,  whose  name  is  Po  Nyah-heit,  with 
his  men  attending  him,  with  their  weapons ;  and  soon  we 
mtered  liis  fort,  some  distance  in  the  jungle,  which  in- 
blades  an  area  of  some  extent,  with  the  tall  bamboos  and 
jlher  trees  embowering  the  romantic  spot  The  gate 
was  firmer  and  in  belter  repair  than  I  had  elsewhere 
leen.  And  there  stood  the  beautiful,  and  young,  and 
gvild  buffalo,  with  a  string  through  his  nostrils,  and  a  rope 
iTOund  his  horns  and  his  legs,  tying  him  to  three  or  four 
Irees  before  and  behind  him.  1  saw,  from  his  eye,  that 
le  was  wild,  and  requested  that  one  of  Po  Nyah-heit's 
jic.n  should  approach  him.  As  the  man  advanced,  the 
^oung  and  sleek  animal  snorted  and  shook  his  head  and 
rollea  his  brilliant  eye,  and  bounded  up  and  down  as  &r 
u  the  ropes  would  allow  him.  He  was  a  beautiful  crea- 
lure,  as  fat  as  a  well-stalled  ox,  but  like  a  sleek-limbed 
24 
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two  year  old  heifer,  petted  and  rendered  a  prize  specimen 
for  the  city  market.  I  should  Uke  to  have  owned  that 
beast,  could  it  have  remained  as  beautiful  a  thing  as  I 
then  saw  it,  and  would  have  tamely  coursed  the  fields  as 
a  petted  animal. 

I  did  not  choose  longer  to  delay  in  so  wild  a  place, 
surrounded  by  so  wild  a  multitude,  out  of  sight,  and  re- 
moved from  any  communication  with  our  party.  I  there- 
fore again  invited  Po  Nyah-heit  to  come  off  to  the  Colum- 
bia, and  tender  his  buffalo  himself  to  the  Commodorey  and 
talk  with  him. 

On  communicating  this  interview  to  Captain  Wyman, 
he  proposed  to  take  Po  Nyah-heit  off  in  the  boats  with 
us,  if  he  would  go.  The  principal  Rajah  himself  had  re- 
fused to  visit  our  ship,  and  hesitated  about  promising  to 
send  any  communication ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  this 
timidity  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah,  in  the 
council,  that  he  said  he  was  not  afraid  to  go — ^he  was 
innocent — and  on  being  asked  by  Captain  W.  if  he  would 
like  to  accompany  us  to  the  ship,  immediately  consented; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  secured  the  assurance,  that  his 
person  should  be  safe,  and  hhnself  allowed  to  return  to 
the  shore  at  his  pleasure. 

After  having  reached  the  ship  I  had  a  conversation  with 
this  Malay.  lie  assured  us  that  the  present  Rajah  of 
Kwala  Batu  had  received  the  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  he  would  never  take  the  murderer.  He  also  added. 
that,  in  case  of  difficulties,  he  wished  to  come  on  board 
with  his  family  and  property. 

**  And  what  would  you  do  with  yourself  after  we  shall 
have  destroyed  the  town, "  he  was  asked,  '*  should  that 
be  our  final  purpose  T" 

'*  I  return,  then,  and  be  the  Rajah,^  replied  tlie  wily 
Malay ;  "  I  get  my  men  around  me — I  new  Rajah — ^I  ba 
friend  to  America." 

From  what  Po  Adam  said  of  this  Malay,  after  he  had 
returned  to  the  shore,  there  is  great  probability  that  his 
scheme  might  succeed,  if  he  could  get  but  a  little  assist* 
ance  from  us.  He  offered  his  fort  for  our  forces,  and 
proposed  to  meet  our  men  on  the  beach,  when  they  should 
accompanv  him  and  his  retainers  to  his  fort,  fight  firom  il| 
and  defend  his  house. 
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But,  unlike  the  policy  of  other  nations,  ours  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  petty  contentions,  or  larger  broils  of  a 
dificrent  people.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  set  up  a  Rajah  here,  and  maintain  him,  st  a  little 
expense,  tit  his  position,  for  our  advantage.  But  such  a 
course  would  deviate  from  our  fixed  policy  as  a  nation, 
'and  eventuate,  as  a  deviation  from  our  independent  and 
neutral  coarse,  to  the  injury  of  llie  greatest  good  of  our 
GoTcrament.  And  yet,  when  one  looks  upon  this  beau- 
tifiil  island,  as  it  now  lies  before  us  in  its  luxuriant  green, 
tJie  mountain-side  entirely  embowered  in  beautiful  and 
full  foliage  of  the  trees  and  vegetation,  without  a  barren 
■pot,  one  could  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  an  American 
colony,  and  its  resources  developed  by  American  industry. 
But  our  home  and  land  are  far  beyond  these  waters,  and 
there  are  happiness  and  riches  enough  for  us  at  home,  if 
we  will  but  nusband  them,  with  gratitude  to  the  God  who 
has  given  us  so  goodly  a  heritage.  Po  Nyah-heit  was 
assured,  tliat  if  he  came  aboard  the  Columbia  with  liis 
family,  he  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  safety  during 
any  difficulties  that  were  being  adjusted  between  our  ships 
and  the  town  of  Kwala  Batu,  without  any  promise  of 
protection  or  discrimination  as  to  localities  or  persons  on 
shore.  No  other  course  could  well  have  been  pursued 
with  this  man,  as  he  was  no  further  known  than  he  had 
made  himself  to  be  during  the  day;  and  while  there  ap- 
peared to  be  honesty  and  certainly  ambition  in  his  make 
and  purposes,  there  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be  deep 
treacnery,  though  I  believed  otherwise. 

Po  Nyah-heit  lell  the  ship,  as  he  had  been  promised  he 
should,  at  the  hour  he  wished,  which  was  near  sunset 

(n  the  evening  Fo  Adam  was  at  the  mess-table,  while 
one  of  the  Lieutenants  read  the  account  given  of  his  gen- 
erous action  towards  the  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Friend- 
ship, who  were  not  massacred.  To  him  they  gave  the 
credit  of  contributing  to  their  safety,  if  he  was  not  the 
means  of  preserving  their  lives. 

Po  seems  to  be  desirous  of  having  all  the  towns  along 
the  coast  blown  sky  high.  He  has  lost  his  own  foit  by 
some  crook  of  a  mightier  hand,  or  by  mightier  men  than 
be.     And,  doubtless,  he  would  be  very  grateful   to  tht 
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Commodore,  would  he  restore  it  to  him  again.  And  were 
it  a  consistent  movement  of  our  ships,  perhaps  Po  Adam 
deserves  this,  and  much  more  at  our  hands.  His  house  ii 
at  Soo-Soo,  which  is  in  sight  of  our  ships,  some  four  or 
six  miles  east  of  Kwala  Batu. 

"  Do  you  like  the  Soo-Soo  people,  Po  ?" 

'*  Me  like  them  here,"  answered  the  wily  Malay,  put- 
ting his  finger  upon  his  lips,  "but  no  like  them  here," 
laying  his  spread  hands  upon  his  breast. 

"  But,  Po,  if  there  is  much  property  in  Kwala  Batu,  and 
the  Rajah  would  preserve  his  houses,  do  you  think  he 
would  rather  pay  up  the  two  thousand  dollars  than  have 
his  place  knocked  down  ?" 

"  Kajah  is  fool.  He  give  up  murderer — he  give  mo- 
ney— then  he  save  pepix^r-trade.  What  can  Rajah  do 
with  pepper — no  ships  come  and  buy  ?  He  no  eat  pep- 
per. He  give  up  murderer,  he  have  plenty  frienas  in 
America — they  come  and  buy  pepper.  But  he  will  no 
give  up  Malayu — he  fool — he  d — n  rascal — he  buffalo  P* 

"  Why,  Po,*  we  think  the  Rajah  a  very  bad  man,  but  do 
not  call  him  by  one  of  those  names  you  have  used.** 

Po  understood  the  allusion,  and  repeated,  **  He  bad 
man — he  no  give  up  money — me  thought  he  sincere  yes- 
terday, no  sincere  lo-day — he  no  send  fifty  men  wter 
Malayu.  I  Rajah,  I  catch  the  man — Rajah  no  sincere — 
he  fool — he  d — ,  he  one  buffalo." 

Po  now  had  more  than  one  to  join  him  in  a  round  laugh, 
at  the  How  of  his  Malav  wit. 

I  say  Malay  wit.  Po,  however,  says  that  he  was  bom 
at  Achin,  and  has  spent  twenty-five  years  on  the  coast  in 
this  region.  He  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  has  a 
very  good  face,  an  aquiline  nose,  and,  at  times,  has  a 
great  deal  of  vivacity  in  speech.  With  his  mimic  atti- 
tudes, to  render  himself  more  readily  understood  in  EiDg 
lish,  he  often  becomes  quite  amusing. 

CANNONADING    OF    KWALA    BATU. 

All  expectation  of  gaining  any  satisfactory  acticm  firom 
the  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu  being  given  up,  the  Columbia 
weighed  anchors  to  take  a  nearer  position  to  the  towl^ 
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that  her  guns  might  (te  brought  to  bear  upon  the  forts  and 
houses  with  the  greatest  effect.  Having  reached  the  de- 
sircd  position,  a  spring  hawser  brought  our  broadside  to 
bear,  at  discretion,  upon  the  forts  and  town. 

The  John  Adams  was  now  seen  standing  in  to  take 
her  place  yet  nearer  to  the  shore  and  a  little  on  i>iir  lar- 
boairi  quarter. 

All  things  were  now  ready  for  cannonading  the  forts 
and  town.  We  had  been  moored  in  this  threatening  po- 
sition for  two  or  three  hours.  But  no  boat  was  seen  put- 
ting off  from  the  shore,  or  any  sign  made  by  the  Rajah 
that  he  intended  to  offer  any  satiafaction  for  the  iniuriea 
he  had  sanctioned,  or  further  explanation  for  his  delay. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intonscst  interest  on  board.  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  wish  that  the  Rajah 
should  pursue  the  course  of  justice,  and  yield  the  mur- 
derer and  llie  property,  which  was  deemed  to  be  alto, 
ffcthdt  within  his  power  to  do,  and  thus  save  himself  from 
the  demonstration  of  our  just  displeasure,  which  could  not 
long  be  delayed,  to  the  expected  demolishing  of  his  forts 
and  town. 

And  I  am  sure  that  no  one  more  intensely  desired  this 
course  to  be  pursued  than  our  Commodore,  who  had  now 
used  every  means  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  act  the  part  of 
a  just  chief,  and  what  was  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of 
many  of  his  men.  The  moment,  however,  had  arrived 
when  further  delay  on  our  part  would  have  been  treachery 
to  the  lives  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  a  conniving  at 
the  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder. 

Three  taps  upon  the  drum  started  every  man  in  the 
ship,  as  if  the  wing  of  some  unseen  spirit  had  suddenly 
swept  over  each  one's  face ;  and  the  music,  the  next  in-  / 
stant,  beat  the  thrilling  summons  to  Quarters.  Each  man, 
before  a  minute  was  passed,  was  in  nis  place,  ready  to  do 
his  superior's  bidding,  to  throw  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion into  the  forts  and  town,  which  lay  but  a  few  cables' 
length  in  the  distance  from  us.  The  thrilling  excitement 
now  felt  was  not  from  fear,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be 
apprehended,  though  it  was  expected  that  the  Rajah's 
forts  might  open  upon  us.  But  it  was  the  idea,  that  oilr  j 
own  shot  would  be  sending  these  miserable  people  ioto 
24* 
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another  world,  and  crumbling  upon  their  heads  the  dwell- 
ing they  inhabited. 

The  guns  in  a  moment  were  cleared  for  action — the 
tompions  out,  the  shot,  grape,  canister,  and  wadding  ar- 
ranged, the  matches  in  readiness — and  now,  the  men,  in 
protoundest  silence,  stood  waiting  the  order  to  fire  I  But 
a  few  rolls  of  the  music  now  beat  the  retreat ;  and  all,  save 
the  excited  hearts  of  the  crew,  and  the  guns  in  readiness 
for  an  engagement,  were  again  as  if  we  had  never  dreamed 
of  treacherous  falsehood,  infamous  robbery,  and  murder- 
ous Malays. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed.  The  officers  were  neariy 
finishing  their  dessert  when  the  beat  to  quarters  again 
rolled  through  the  ship.  It  was  known  that  now  there 
would  be  no  longer  delay.  The  different  forts  had  been 
pointed  out,  as  objects  towards  which  the  guns  were  to  be 
directed.  The  firing  commenced.  It  was  an  interesting 
sight.  The  first  shot  from  the  Columbia  boomed  over  the 
water,  and  shivered  to  pieces  one  of  the  trees  which  em- 
bowered the  fortification,  and  in  their  thick  and  distinct 
cluster, entirely  concealed  the  fort.  A  second  shot,directed 
from  another  division  towards  another  fortification,  scat- 
tered every  Malay  who  had  come  to  the  beach,  and  be- 
neath a  number  of  bamboo  houses,  had  trusted  to  the  display 
of  a  white  handkerchief,  waving  low  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
for  their  protection.  The  Raiah's  most  western  fort  in- 
stantly opened  upon  the  Columbia — ^the  shot  striking  a  few 
fathoms  from  the  ship.  The  divisions  continued  their  fire 
from  the  frigate,  riddling  the  thick  foliage  in  which  the 
fortifications  were  concealed,  and  silencing  the  Rajah's  fort 
after  it  had  sent  three  shots,  one  of  which  fell  just  beneath 
our  dolphin-striker. 

The  John  Adams,at  the  same  time,opened  her  guns  upon 
a  fort  on  the  east  of  the  town,  and  beyond  the  little  river 
which  separates  it  from  the  principal  bazaars.  The 
clouds  of  smoke  curled  from  her  side,  as  the  thunder  of 
her  cannonades,  in  the  repeated  concussions  on  the  vibra- 
ting air,  roared  loud  and -long;  while  the  shots  now  buried 
themselves  in  the  fort,  or  occasionally,  by  a  ricochet  upon 
the  water,  struck  again  upon  the  beach,  and  threw  up^  u 
mid-air,  their  clouds  of  sand,  and  uprooted  shrubs  and 
trees. 
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The  cannonading  continued  frtim  both  ships  for  nearly 
■  half  hour,  when  the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing. 

CURISTMAS    IN    TUE    TROF1C3. 

There  are  periods  in  time,  that  come  upon  ug  on  their 
UiDual  occurrence,  with  an  irresistible  power  of  associa- 
tion. And  they  are  happy  or  grievous,  as  our  experience 
may  have  been,  as  those  periods  have  rolled  round,  on  their 
yearly  returns.  To-day  is  Christmas.  And  how  imme- 
diately is  the  inquiry  raised,  "  Where  was  I  last  Christmas? 
And  whom  was  1  with  ?"  And  how  much  there  is  in  the 
answers,  as  the  mind  runs  over  the  objects  and  their  asso- 
cJatioQS,  which  arc  recalled  in  connection  with  that  day! 
To  ine,  as  I  go  back  to  the  Christmas  day,  one  year  from 
this,  all  things  come  back  with  a  freshness,  as  if  I  were 
•gain  standing  amid  those  scenes,  so  far  over  the  sea,  and 
among  Irieuds  rendered  yet  more  dear,  by  the  distance 
which  mti-i\  fiK's  and  llie  time  we  have  measured  since  we 
parted.  1  remember  the  clear  day  that  sent  forth  its  beams 
n-om  a  clear  sun,  but  with  little  warmth  in  his  rays.  I 
remember  the  church  wreathed  and  festooned,  and  inly  em- 
bowered with  evergreens  ;  and  the  pulpit  where  I  stood, 
and  the  fixed  eyes  of  the  people  as  they  listened  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  altar  around  which  they  gathered. 
And  I  remember  the  young  and  endeared  sister,  bo  lately 
attired  in  her  dress  of  deep  mourning,  and  hke  a  dove 
whose  companion  had  been  smitten  from  her  side  by  an 
arrow,  seemed  an  object  of  lonely  loveliness,  amid  a  con- 
gregation of  lighter  robes  and  lighter  hearts.  And  beside 
Eer  sat  a  man  of  years,  who  had  but  a  few  days  before 
put  bis  lip  upon  the  cold  and  marble  brow  of  the  child  ba 
cherished  and  loved  as  but  few  fathers  love,  ere  that  child 
was  borne  to  her  cold  grave,  to  come  no  more,  at  the 
Christmas  gathering,  around  the  family  table,  and  to  min- 

Ele  in  the  fimily's  domestic  circle.  And  I  remember  the 
Iter,  which,  on  that  day  and  at  that  place,  was  handed 
me,  which  invited  me  to  visit  scenes  in  other  nations,  and 
which  determined  me  tostart  on  the  course  that  has  brought 
tne  to  spend  this  Christmas  day  nearly  half  way  around 
the  world  from  the  spot  where  I  then  was  standing,  and 
from  the  friends  with  whom  I  then  communed. 
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And  to-day,  instead  of  that  neat  temple,  so  tastefully 
festooned  and  decorated  in  evergreens,  on  the  joyous  birth- 
day of  the  Redeemer  of  tlie  world,  and  in  a  clime  where 
the  December  gale  bears  on  its  wing  a  freezing  and  bra- 
cing air,  and  the  snow-storm  spreads  the  wide  folds  of  its 
gorgeous  ermine  mantle  over  mountain  and  meadow,  for- 
est and  fern,  and  the  ice  bridges  span  the  rivers  in  their 
flow, — I  now  look  abroad  from  an  ocean-temple,  floating 
in  the  warm  seas  of  a  torrid  clime.  And  before  me  lies 
one  of  nature*s  sublimest,  loveliest  evergreen  mountains, 
curving  its  beautiful  outline  of  embowering  trees  on  an 
horizon  that  smiles  blandly  and  serene,  as  the  warmer 
than  the  summer  gale  sweeps  along  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  green  mountain-side  of  the  pepper  Isle.  And  to-day, 
our  still  ship  slumbers  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  lovely 
bay,  over  which  our  guns  yesterday  were  throwing  their 
intonations  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  into  the  cars  of  the 
abettors  and  protectors  of  the  robber  and  the  murderer. 
But,  while  the  thunders  of  those  guns  have  ceased,  the 
eternal  roar  of  the  surf  sleeps  not,  as  the  undulating  wave 
breaks,  in  its  perpetual  rim  of  cascading  foam,  along  the 
extended  beach  of  gold.  I  have  always  loved  this  roar  of 
ocean- wave — this  loud  murmur  of  the  seioi-surge,  breaking 
on  the  golden  beach.  It  ever  reminds  me  of  the  voice  oi 
Niagara,  in  her  perpetual  worship  of  the  Eternal.  And 
though  the  voice  of  man  were  lost,  were  he  to  join  in  the 
loud  cliant,  yet  the  owe  emotion  that  swells  the  bosom  of 
tlie  worshipper,  as  he  stands  upon  the  sea-shore,  is  sublimer 
far  than  the  loudest  roar  of  mighty  waters.  But,  ye  friends, 
who  to-day  are  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  away,  in  the 
happy  land  of  the  west,  "  a  merry,  happy  Christmas  to  ye 
all."  And  O,  that  I  could  hear  your  response,  and  greet 
you  for  one  hour  on  this  hallowed  day,  at  your  festive  and 
nappy  board.  I  know  that  your  thoughts  this  day  are 
often  with  me,  and  that  for  me  your  prayers,  in  kindness, 
as  certainly  ascend.     And  I but  may  (xod  bless  ye  olL 

SAILING    FOR    MUCKIE. 

As  the  light  began  to  stream  upon  the  mountain  this 
morning,  the  28th,  our  anchors  had  been  weiffhed  and 
were  starting  oflf  from  Kwala  Batu,  for  MucSue* 
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yesterday,  while  flaps  were  flying  on  shore,  and  some 
com  muni  cations  passed  betweeo  the  Commodore  and  the 
Rajahs,  I'o  K.wala,  at  wliose  fort  the  John  Adams  partic- 
ularly directed  her  shot,  sued  for  peace :  "  He  no  have  the 
money — he  no  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  robbery — he 
wish  to  be  friends."  Po  Kwala  is  a  near  connection,  by 
marriage,  of  Po  Nyah-heit,  at  whose  fort,  also,  a  wliite  fl 
Was  flymg.  Po  Nyah-heit  has  previously  been  alluded  ■■ . 
and  was  desirous  of  joiniDC  his  men  with  ours  and  Po  Kwa- 
la's,  (he  Pedir  Rajah  of  Kwala  Balu,  to  fi"hl  Po  Chute- 
Abdullah,  the  principal  or  Acliin  Rajah  of  Kwala  Balu.* 
But  while  no  confidence,  it  was  thought,  should  bo  placed 
in  these  professions,  Po  Nyah-heit's  course  saved  his  fort 
from  being  lired  into,  unless  one  of  the  lirst  shots  may  have 
reached  it  by  mistake. 

The  Acliin  Rajah,  it  is  said,  sent  us,  as  his  last  commu- 
nication, that  "  he  iiad  endi;nvored  In  take  the  murderer, 
but  was  unable — he  had  not  gotten  the  money — we  had 
fired  into  his  town  and  killed  his  men — their  relatives  had 
called  upon  liim  for  vengeance— and  if  we  wanted  to  have 
his  bfe  niao.  we  must  come  on  shore  and  take  it."  The 
sequel  will  show  that  he  was  a  little  more  modest  at  a  later 
hour. 

After  stretching  along  down  the  coast  from  Kwala  Batu, 
we  have  come  to  anchor  within  a  few  cables'  length  of 
the  town  of  Muckic.  While  the  mountain  scenery  was 
deemed  exquisite  at  Kwala  Batu — blending  the  beautiful 
of  the  thick  foliage  of  the  embowered  mountain-side  with 
the  sublimity  of  its  height,  and  the  graceful  clouds  laying 
their  soft  folds  here  and  there  upon  its  tops — the  scenery 
now  before  us  is  additionally  picturesque  and  equally  sub- 
lime, and  even  yet  more  beautiful.  There  is  a  greater 
space  of  cultivated  field  on  the  mountain-slant,  which  ex- 
hibits every  variety  of  green,  from  the  lightest  yellow,  ■ 
through  every  shade  of  sea  and  bottle  and  emerald,  and 


*  Ttierc  are  Iwo  Rajahs  al  Kwalu  Batu — one,  Po  Chute-Abdullah, 
naving  the  rule  over  tlie  men  from  Acliin  ;  the  other,  Po  Kwala, 
called  the  E'edir  Rajah,  holding  the  power  over  the  Pedir  men. 
They  divide  the  revenue  of  the  port  between  thero,  and  are  not  ■!- 
waya  good  ftieoda  of  eaah  other. 
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yet  deeper  green.  Then  comes  the  wide  and  high-up 
slant  of  the  original  forest,  spreading  from  the  top  of  the 
high  mountain,  until  its  rim  comes  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  fields  on  the  hill-side,  where  the  green  pep- 
per vines  are  seen  growing  in  their  richness  and  beauty.* 
#  The  town  of  Muckie,  itself,  is  spread  out  on  a  Itttle 
peninsula  or  point,  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  emboV" 
ering  the  houses ;  and  the  fort  furthest  out  on  the  point, 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  is  equally  shaded  by  these 
trees  in  Asiatic  costume,  deep,  and  spreading,  and  peculiar. 

A  boat  from  the  Columbia  is  now  shoving  off  Irom  the 
ship,  bearing  Captain  Wyman,  of  the  John  Adams,  to  hold 
a  communication  with  the  Rajah  of  the  town.  Two  hmh 
dred  natives  are  lining  the  shores,  at  the  landing-place  of 
the  town,  waiting  this  ooat,  which  is  attended  by  two  of  the 
cutters,  whose  crews  are  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols, 
that  in  case  of  manifestations  of  enmity  or  treachery,  they 
may  form  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  boats  and  the 
persons  of  the  officers. 

The  Rajahs  manifested  great  frankness  in  this  first  inter- 
view ;  and  the  next  morning  Lieutenant  Turner  was  sent 
on  shore,  at  an  early  hour  oi  the  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  off  the  Rajiihs  to  the  ship,  agreeably  to  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  those  officers 
who  had  held  the  talk  with  them,  that  they  would  willinel^ 
come.  But  the  Commodore's  invitation  to  them  to  visit 
the  ship  was  finally  declined,  after  a  long  talk  among  them- 
selves, and  evidently  on  the  ground  that  they  feared,  if 
once  on  board,  they  would  be  retained  until  the  restitution 
of  the  money  and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  suppo- 
sed to  be  at  Muckie.  And  in  their  way  of  estimating 
things,  they  doubtless  also  considered  that  their  lives 
would  be  endangered.  They  therefore  declined,  altogetlh 
er,  a  visit  to  the  ships ;  and  Lieutenant  Turner  expressed 
himself,  on  his  return,  fully  persuaded  that  no  satisfactioD 
could  be  derived  from  these  people.  The  finesse  of  ye^ 
terday  was  to  gain  delay  in  anv  attack  that  might  be  de- 
signed upon  the  place.  It  was  iurther  believed,  and  affirm- 
ed positively  by  Po  Adam,  that  Lubby  Sammon,  a 

*  Se«  Frontispiece. 
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it(  considcrablo  influence  here  and  a  particular  friend  of 
'  Ihc  chief  Kajah  of  Muckic,  was  ihc  instigator  of  the  at- 
tack u]»n  Iho  Eclipse ;  tliat  he  induced  Luhby  Yusuf  to 
fldcct  uis  men,  tuid  shared  a  great  part  uf  the  booty.  This 
Hmr  man  is  now  at  Muckie,  and  will  not  be  given  up  hy 
IfaB  Ri^ah.  The  whole  testimony,  that  can  be  relied  on, 
Mes  to  implicate  the  Rajah,  here,  as  one  of  the  chief  ahet- 
fors  of  the  murder  and  the  robbery.  But  as  he  refuses  to 
naice  any  satisfaction,  further  ihao  denying  any  particlpn- 
I  tioii  in  the  crime,  in  the  face  of  evidence  which  is  siippo- 
•ed  to  be  against  him,  all  further  hope  of  getting  the  mur- 
derers or  the  money  ts  resigned.  The  infliction  of  what 
is  beUeved  to  be  a  just  retribution,  therefore,  only  remmna 
for  tlie  action  of  our  ships,  in  their  attack  upon  the  town, 
by  which  our  power  may  be  demonstrated,  and  the  na- 
tives be  further  assured  that  we  have  a  force  to  protect 
oar  commerce ;  and  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  inflict  a  pun- 
ishment upon  those  who  shield  the  murderers  of  our  citi- 
zens abroad,  or  who  share  in  the  plunder  from  our  ships. 
For  making  this  (iemoii-slriilion  of  our  ability  and  deter- 
minatioos,  the  two  ships  are  to  be  hauled  nearer  in  to  the 
town.  And  if  no  deputation  shall  be  sent  off  duridg  the 
morning  of  to-morrow,  the  last  die  will  have  been  thrown, 
to  decide  the  course  of  our  ships.  The  intention  of  the 
squadron  is  entirely  understood  by  the  Malays  on  shore, 
with  the  motives  of  its  threatened  action. 

MEWB    FBOU    HOME.      A8BOCIATI0N. 

While  the  negotiations  with  the  natives  were  being 
carried  on  during  the  preceding  day,  and  our  ships  were 
resting  in  inaction,  with  the  evergreen  mountain-scene 
before  us  and  the  wide  ocean  extending  far  away  to  the 
aouth  and  west,  1  spent  the  hours  in  reading  newspapers 
from  the  home  we  have  left  so  many  degrees  behind  us. 
A  largi^  roll  of  papers  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  Cajh 
tain  Silver,  of  the  ship  Sumatra,  which  arrived  on  the 
coast  a  few  days  since  ;  and  presuming  that  we  were  yet 
at  Kwala  Batu,  he  despatched  a  native,  in  his  boat,  to 
convey  this  rich  treat  to  us.  The  boat  found  us  at  Muckie, 
having  reached  Kwala  Batu  jutt  as  we  were  standing 
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out  from  that  place.  We  record  this  act  of  Captain  S., 
with  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  he  contributed  thus  to 
give  us.  The  news  brought  us  intelhgence,  four  months 
later  than  our  leaving  the  United  States.  Besides  tiie  pa* 
pers  from  New  York,  the  residence  of  most  of  my  friends, 
one  came  from  a  neighborhood  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
country  home.  It  seemed  as  if  some  mystic  hand,  unseen, 
but  ever  ready  to  serve  me  with  acts  of  kindness,  had 
put  this  sheet,  nicely  folded,  only  for  myself,  among  the 
medley-papers  of  the  large  bundle  which  was  conveyed 
to  us.  And  could  all  the  secrets  be  told  by  which  that 
same  folio  sheet  came  to  me,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
isle  of  Samatra,  perhaps  we  should  be  more  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  agencies  of  unseen  powers  than  the  credulities 
of  most  of  us  usually  will  allow. 

And  how  powerful  is  association,  however  awakened! 
It  is  a  beautiful  anecdote,  told  of  a  boat's  crew  of  those 
who  attended  Captain  Cook  around  the  world.  They  had 
landed  upon  an  island,  and  entered  a  log-cabin.  A  relic 
of  a  spoon,  with  half  its  handle  gone,  met  their  eye,  with 
the  word  London  stam|)ed  on  the  remaining  part  of  it 
This  single  word  so  aflected  them,  in  their  distance  and 
long  wanderings  from  their  native  land,  that  it  threw  them 
all  into  tears,  as  the  Hoods  of  associations  crowded  into 
their  minds. 

Similar  is  the  effect  of  a  letter,  even  before  the  seal  has 
been  broken,  if  we  recognise,  in  its  address,  the  handwri- 
ting of  one  we  love.  And  how  we  cherish  a  braid  of  hair, 
which  has  been  given  us,  with  the  smiles  of  a  friend,  as  a 
thing  that  shall  revive  agreeable  remembrances  !  And  who 
has  not  in  his  choice  repository  of  trifles  a  thousand  and 
one  mementoes  of  emotions  and  kind  words  and  loved  re- 
collections of  persons  and  things  ?  It  is  this  element  of  our 
lieinu  affected  bv  the  force  of  association,  which  makes  Uf 
civilized  and  kind  beings,  and  renders  life  capable  of  being 
lived  over  more  than  once.  I  have  a  little  essenc;  bottle 
— will  one  of  my  readers  remember  it — which  I  w  >uld  not 
part  with  for  the  choicest  pearl  that  ever  came  from  the 
waters  of  Bahrien.  I  have  a  little  painting,  reprcsentinff 
two  ]>lacid  Iambs,  and  called  ^^ ptactP  For  what  would! 
part  with  tliis  ?    She  is  dead  who  gave  it.    And  they  have 
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lold  tne  that  she  died  with  bright  and  consistent  hopes  of 
entering,  and  for  ever  ranging  the  tields,  where  no  discord 
comes,  where  perpetual  peace  reigns.  And  I  have  a  gold 
pencil  case, — ihere  is  a  strange  power  in  that  inanimate 
loken, — but  I  will  not  speak  of  that  And  I  have — it  is 
Dot  a  lock  of  hair,  it  is  a  sirtgie  thread,  which,  by  itself,  I 
B  jw  floating  on  the  pure  brow  of  a  young  friend,  who  did 
not  ttunlc  me  impertinent  as  I  wound  it  around  my  finger 
and  plucked  it  from  among  its  associates  as  a  truant  \\\mg 
that  was  playing  in  the  breeze,  as  if  it  alone  were  entitled 
to  the  favor  of  the  evening  zephyr,  as  that  zephyr  swept, 
with  the  refreshing  purity  of  n  country  air,  through  tne 
[riazza.  And  she  alterwards  wound  it  around  her  own 
delicate  fingers,  as  a  plaything ;  and  in  the  leisure,  and 
hutury,  and  listlessness  of  the  calm  and  lovely  summer- 
evening  hour,  we  took  a  pencil  and  marked  the  date  of  the 
day  on  a  blank  paper ;  and  she  scribbled  her  name  upon 
it ;  and  the  little  coil  was  placed  within  the  envelope, 
laughingly,  as  if  it  ware  all  a  triding  thing,  amusing  two 
happy  idlers,  at  the  moment.  And  now,  now  at  this  mo- 
ment that  sweet  face  comes  up  in  my  vision,  and  seenu 
again  to  gaze  in  my  own,  confidingly,  as  then  she  looked ; 
her  speaking  eye,  laughing  and  floating  in  its  soft  light ; 
her  check  tinged  with  a  loveliness  of  carnation  which 
cannot  be  imitated,  and  which  nature  gives  to  whom  she 
wills,  varying  ever,  now  fading  and  now  deepening  with 
every  emotion  expressed  or  felt ;  and  then  her  lip,  inimi- 
table, whether  an  hour  of  excitement  deepened  its  carmine, 
or  a  calmer  hour  left  it  in  its  rim  of  highly  polished  coral. 
Once,  I  saw  thai  Up  as  vale,  as  if  the  wing  of  ike  angel 
of  death  had  swept  it.  Should  this  page  happen  to  meet 
that  eye,  which  even  now  I  see  in  all  its  colors  of  blended 
■oftness  and  tell-tale  emotion,  I  wonder  if  she  will  remem* 
ber  that  little  coil  of  hair — tlie  envelope — its  date— and 
the  enchanting  scene  and  scenery  of  that  summer-evening 
hour  T  And  1  have — what  have  I  not  1  I  have  at  leaat 
a  heart,  that  bounds  over  the  sea  to  friends,  when  incident 
or  circumstance  awakens  the  train  of  association,  that  flies 
fleeter  than  on  the  wings  of  dove,  of  other  bird,  to  the  land 
of  the  west.  Thanks  again  to  thee,  Captain  Silver,  fat 
thy  roll  of  newspapers- 
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DESTRUCTION    OF   MUCKIE.  ^ 

Ncw-ycar  day,  January  1st,  183S.  The  first  inoni  ol 
thfj  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us  with  a  clear  and  pure 
sky.  The  sea  this  morning  is  sleeping  around  i^  with  a 
bosom  bright  as  a  silver  mirror,  and  the  roll  of  the  sea- 
surge  has  lulled,  as  if,  like  the  calm  before  the  trembiingt 
of  the  earthquake,  it  would  smile  on  the  purposes  ^f  de- 
struction, which  our  ships  this  day  seem  designing  to  bear 
into  the  town,  which  now  lies  almost  within  gun-shot  of 
our  thirty- two  and  forty- two  pounders.  Both  ships  have 
been  kedged  into  their  near  positions  this  morning,  it  being 
the  purpose  of  the  Commodore  to  cannonade  the  town,  as 
the  only  alternative  of  showing  our  displeasure,  and  to  in- 
flict due  punishment  upon  a  people  whose  Rajah  refuses 
to  make  any  overtures,  and  against  whom  the  evidence 
is  deemed  to  be  conclusive,  ol  his  being  culpable  in  the 
murderous  affair  and  robbery  of  the  barque  Eclipse. 

The  John  Adams  had  early  placed  herself  far  into  the 
little  bay,  near  the  beach,  and  taken  her  position,  with 
her  broadside  sprung  to  bear  upon  the  town.  The  Co- 
lumbia soon  reached  her  place  opposite  the  principal  fort 
of  the  town,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  some  guns  fired,  but  which  the  Columbia  would  soon 
silence.  The  ships  were  so  placed  that  their  guns  would 
rake  at  pleasure  the  whole  town,  in  its  length  and  breadth. 

No  boat  having  reached  the  ship  with  any  overture 
during  the  morning,  and  the  ships  being  in  readiness  to 
execute  their  purposes  of  destruction,  the  order  was  passed 
to  fire.  Our  first  shot  was  a  signal  for  the  John  Adaini 
to  open  upon  the  town ;  and  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
issued  from  her  side  the  instant  the  report  of  our  own  long 
thirty-two  pounder  broke  the  quiet  still-calm  of  the  sur- 
lounding  scene. 

Every  gun  from  the  beautiful  corvette  seemed  to  know 
its  errand,  as  it  sent  its  report  distinctly  back  to  the  ear 
when  the  bolt  had  stiTick,  with  its  tremendous  concussioOi  . 
and  sent  up  its  cloud  of  dust  as  it  riddled  the  bamboo- 
houses,  or  evolved  a  column  of  smoke,  as  if  a  hundred  hot 
irons  had  been  applied  to  the  externa]  surface  of  the  tmetk 
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as  the  cannon  ball  rived  their  truaks,  or,  tike  a  pruning 
hook,  lopped  their  branches  to  the  ground. 

The  Columbia  continued  her  fire  in  an  almost  unbroken 
tacccssion  of  shots,  directed  particularly  at  the  fort,  which 
Was  embowered  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  Vreca; 
aitd  the  long  thirty-two  and  forty-two  pound  cannonades 
l[ioke  loud  and  long,  and  rcbukingly,  as  their  thunder 
riilled  over  the  bay,  and  the  echoes  repeated  their  voice 
fibm  the  mountain-side,  and  died  awuy  in  deeper  and 
later  tones,  far  back  in  the  defile  of  mountains,  which 
ntise  their  double  tier  inwaUing  an  almost  concealed 
ravioo,  as  their  ranges  strelch  south  and  west.  The  quick 
reports  of  the  raking  shot  came  back  distinct  and  clear, 
ss  they  drove  their  way  into  the  fort,  qr  sent  up  the  clouds 
of  dust  as  they  riddled  the  bamboo-houses,  and  scattered 
the  splinters  of  buildings  of  firmer  materials,  or,  point- 
blank,  drove  agaiuat  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  riving  it  in  pieces, 
and  sending  up  a  spiral  column  of  smoke,  as  if  it  were 
curling  in  a  pure  blue  cloud  above  the  green  foliage  from 
a  newly  lighted  fire  of  some  mountain-side  cabin. 

The  cannonading  from  both  ships  now  continued,  hy 
successions  of  round,  and  canister,  and  grape-shot — the 
heavy  balls  at  times  striking  the  water  near  the  shore,  and 
by  ricochet,  apparently  doing  the  greater  destruction,  aa 
crash  succeeded  crash,  while  the  missile,  in  its  lower  pas- 
sage, fdt  its  way  across  the  little  peninsula  through  the 
town,  and  finally  went  on  its  course  of  dalliance  over  the 
sheet  of  water  which  washes  the  opposite  of  the  poinL 
Again,  some  of  the  shot  passing  higher  than  the  rest, 
reached  quite  beyond  the  peninsula,  to  the 'mountain-side; 
and  their  concussion  with  the  hills  sent  back  a  reverbe- 
rating crash,  which  toid  the  desperate  rencounter ;  and 
throughout  the  embowered  town,  as  I  gazed  from  the 
mizzen-top,  the  falling  bough  and  felled  tree,  and  crack- 
ing and  smoking  root,  were  seen,  now  together  and  now 
separately,  tumbling  in  ihcir  destruction,  while,  at  other 
times,  a  straggling  shot  sent  up  its  cloud  of  sand,  as  it 
bored  its  way  into  the  beach,  which  throws  its  lip  of  gold 
around  the  edge  of  the  little  bay,  dividing  the  rim  of  the 
light-blue  of  the  sea-water  from  the  deep-green  of  the 
ever-verdant  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees  that  em- 
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bower  the  whole  line  of  the  beautiful  shore.  And  the 
rolling  volumes  of  smoke,  driving  from  the  heated  mouthf 
of  the  cannon,  were  borne  away  by  the  sea-breeze,  which 
was  now  beginning  to  set  gently  in,  and  curled  the  piles 
of  smoke  against  the  mountain-side,  which  stood  in  all  its 
b3auty,  untarnished  and  lovely,  and  smiling  while  all  was 
devastation  and  anger,  and  frowning  displeasure,  on  the 
level  below. 

A  silence  for  a  moment  succeeded.  The  divisions  for 
landing  were  now  called  away.  A  few  blasts  upon  the 
clear  bugle  summoned  the  boats  to  be  manned.  A  like 
order  was  conveyed  to  the  Adams ;  while  the  large  guns 
of  both  ships  were  continuing  their  fire,  as  oflen  as  the 
rcmainmg  men  could  load  and  discharge  their  pieces. 
The  starboard  sides  of  the  ships  had  been  sprung  to  bear 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  boats  were  soon  manned,  as  they 
lay  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  ships,  unseen  by  any 
enemy  that  might  be  awaiting  the  landing  of  any  force 
from  the  two  vessels.  The  single  guns  continued  to  open 
their  fire  upon  the  forts  and  town  during  the  manning  of 
the  boats.  The  launch  and  four  cutters,  crowded  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  now  ready  to  shove  oflF 
from  the  frigate.  They  lingered  a  moment,  with  their 
oars  pointed  ready  to  fall,  while  silence  once  more,  and 
profound,  prevailed.  The  Commodore,  from  the  side- 
steps, contemplated  the  heroic  little  force,  ready  and  eager 
to  peril  life  if  dangers  were  to  be  encountered  by  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  You  have  been  desirous,"  he  said,  "  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  land,  bn  an  expedition  like  the  one  which  is  now 
offered  you.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  suc- 
cess. Burn  and  destroy  the  town,  and  ]}Ut  to  death  all 
men  whom  you  may  find  bearing  arms,  and  by  no  meani 
injure  the  unarmed  and  the  yielding.  Gentlemen,'*  ne 
added  to  the  officers,  ^  I  wish  you  success,  and  shall  ex- 
pect your  return  to  the  ship  in  one  hour  and  a  half." 

The  boats  now  pulled  lor  the  Adams,  whose  five  boats 
were  as  instantly  directing  their  way  to  the  beach,  the 
moment  they  saw  our  own  put  off  from  the  side  of  the 
Columbia. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  those  ten  boats,  crowded  by 
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armed  sailors  and  marines,  their  guns  pointed  with  bayo- 
nets, or  their  hands  bristling  wiUi  pikes,  with  pistols  in 
iheir  belts  and  cutlasses  at  their  sides.  It  would  have 
been  no  small  force  which  could  have  successfully  met 
that  gnllant  little  band,  flushed  as  they  now  were  on  their 
virgia  adventure  in  arms.  Not  one  of  those  offieera  now 
in  those  boats  had  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  hostilo 

Suns  with  destructive  intent  till  within  these  tew  days,  at 
^vala  Balu,  and  now  at  Muckie.  And  the  young  pulse 
of  every  officer  was  beating  for  the  occasion,  (however 
much  and  deeply  they  regretted  the  necessity  of  the  prca- 
ent  action,)  to  show  their  daring  on  an  expedition,  which 
none  could  divine  should  not  prove  destructive  to  many 
of  Iheir  number.     Yet,  the  silence  of  death  which   had 

K vailed  throughout  the  doomed  town — no  gun  having 
n  fired  from  the  fort,  nor  man  nor  hving  soul  been 
■een  during  the  bombardment,  save  one  solitary  being, 
venturing  oeyoud  his  fellows  to  gaze  from  his  nook — 
ffave  encouragement  that  the  thousajid  and  probably  more 
inhabitants  of  the  lown  had  retired  to  the  mountain ;  and 
the  devastating  shot — the  round,  and  canister,  and  grape, 
which  whistled  in  vengeance  through  the  groves  and 
dwellings  throughout  the  town,  would  have  made  it  mad- 
ness for  one  to  have  remained.  And  yet  theft;  might  be 
an  ambush,  although  the  ground  was  unfavorable,  and 
every  thing  contributing  to  favor  the  operation  of  our 
forces.  The  guns  of  the  two  ships  continued  to  throw 
their  shot  to  the  left  of  the  boats  while  pulling  to  the 
shore,  rendering  it  destructive  for  any  foe  to  attempt  to 
oppose  their  landing.  It  was  a  wide  strand  on  which  the 
divisions  immediately  formed,  and  without  delay  advanced, 
in  order,  to  the  nearest  point,  to  lire  the  buildings  of  tha  ■ 
town. 

I  had  watched  with  excited  interest  the  cannonading, 
from  the  mizzen-top,  looking  far  into  the  town,  and  ^er 
it,  to  the  adjacent  bay,  marking  the  falling  of  the  boaghs, 
tlie  dust  rising  in  clouds  as  the  shot  riddled  the  roofs  and 
aides  of  the  buildings,  or  chafing  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  trees,  or  riving  them  from  their  stemi. 
But  the  interest  had  now  deepened  in  increased  intensity 
The  divisions  were  on  their  advance;  and  if.r 
25» 
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were  to  be  made,  the  moment  had  arrived.  All  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  ship,  left  like  a  deserted  hall,  where 
no  step  nor  voice  was  longer  heard,  but  where  half  a 
thousand  a  moment  before  were  moving.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  officers  of  the  diflerent  divisions  on  the  beach; 
and  the  well-known  voices  of  the  First  and  Third  Lieu- 
tenants occasionally  came  over  the  little  sheet  of  water, 
and  their  orders  distinctly  understood. 

Captain  Wyman,  of  the  Adams,  commanded  the  expe- 
dition. The  divisions  had  advanced  to  tlie  range  of  build- 
ings stretching  along  the  beach,  with  a  diverging  angle 
from  the  water-side ;  and  the  "  pioneers,"  under  Acting- 
Master  Jenkins,  attached  to  the  first  division,  were  seen 
making  a  wider  breach  in  the  nearest  range  of  the  bazaar- 
houses  ;  while  the  marines,  under  Lieutenant  Baker,  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighboring  fort,  to  examine  and  carry  it 
It  had  already  been  deserted.  The  guns  were  spiked, 
and  Lieutenant  Pennock  ordered  temporarily  to  hold  it.  In 
a  moment  more  a  smoke  was  seen  curling  up  from  the 
adjacent  buildmg  oii  the  right  of  the  effected  passage- 
way, now  in  its  thin  blue  layers,  than  yet  more  dense,  and 
now  the  flame  streamed  high  above  the  thatched  roof, 
declaring  that  the  town  was  fired.  Three  or  four  more 
buildings  of  the  same  lino  of  houses,  ranged  with  inter- 
locking roofs,  and  forming  a  regular  street  in  front  in  a 
moment  more  sent  up  their  separate  sheets  of  flame ;  and 
the  resistless  element,  kindled  by  port-fires  and  torches, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Magruder,  gave  forth 
the  glare  of  lurid  volumes,  rismg  high  and  spreading  wide, 
and  blending  together  their  expanding  sheet,  which  now 
extended  in  rapid  and  destructive  volumes  down  the  line 
of  the  bazaars. 

Each  division  had  been  amply  supplied  with  torches 
and  port-fires.  From  this  point  they  took  their  difllerenl 
courses  to  carry  the  remaining  forts,  and  to  fire  the  le- 
maining  sections  of  the  town.  Lieutenant  Turk  led  on 
his  division  through  the  northwestern  range  of  housesi 
applying  the  torch  and  the  port-fire  as  he  advanced,  till 
he  reached  a  considerable  stream  of  water,  where  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  proas,  of  larger  and  smaller  dimensionSi 
were  found  moored  and  grounded.    These  and  h 
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craft,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  wilh  their  contentSi 
were  soon  sending  up  their  complement  of  flames  to 
mingie  in  the  general  conflagration.  The  division  was  in 
time,  00  its  return,  to  assist  in  case  of  necessity  in  carry- 
ing llie  fort  on  the  point,  to  which  the  second  division, 
under  Lieutenant  Turner,  after  eflc-cting  the  firinc  of  its 
portion  of  the  town,  with  the  other  forces,  had  collected. 
The  fort,  iike  the  rest,  had  been  deserted ;  its  guns  were 
soon  spiked,  thrown  from  their  position,  and  the  flames 
were  soon  enveloping  jL 

The  town  now  exhibited  one  scene  of  extended  and 
extending  ruins.  The  light  and  dry  bamboo  buildings 
burned  like  stubbie  ;  and  the  better  houses  added  intensity 
and  continuance  to  the  devouring  element     Flame  min- 

fled  with  flame,  as  tlte  opposite  currents  converged.  The 
ark  columns  of  smoke  roiled  high  in  the  rarefied  air,  and 
the  long  and  seared  leaf  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  crimped 
ibliage  of  other  tliickly  embowering  trees,  added  to  the 
general  mass  of  fuel ;  while  the  spiral  sheet  of  fire  wound 
up  the  stem  and  shot  through  the  brnnchcs  and  over- 
topped the  highest  trees.  The  very  heal  seemed  to  reach  ■ 
mc  in  the  mizzcn-top,  while  the  loud  cracking  of  tho 
ereen  foliage,  and  the  splitting  of  the  tall  and  thick  bam- 
boo, in  the  general  roar  and  loud  cracking  of  a  vast  and 
extending  confiagratioB,  came  distinctly  and  clear  to  the 
ear.  The  forked  and  ambient  and  towering  flames  min 
gling  with  the  dark  and  floating  columns  of  smoke,  now 
possessed  the  entire  town,  and  all  was  within"  the  full  view 
of  our  ships.  It  was  a  scene  of  grandeur  in  destruction 
to  be  looked  at  with  profound  interest,  while  pity,  blended 
with  a  sense  of  just  displeasure,  rose  in  the  oosom,  as  the 
eye  contemplated  the  extended  devastation.  It  was  a 
spectacle  of  grandeur  as  beheld  in  the  day-time — its 
magnificence  and  sublimity  could  not  be  descnbed  as  it 
would  have  gleamed,  in  its  terror  and  illumination,  i^  the 
nighl. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  the  burning  town,  when  the 
diflerent  divisions  had  all  gathered  upon  the  point,  in  open 
view  of  our  frigate.  The  destruction  was  complete.  The 
bamboo-oazaars  were  melting  fast  to  the  ground — the  bet- 
ter houses  crumbling  slower  but  surely,  uid  widi  mteBMr 
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heat  The  five  forts  were  in  flames.  Their  guns,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  had  been  spiked,  and  thrown  from  thcii 
positions.  The  flames  were  yet  in  the  tops  of  the  taD 
cocoa-nut,  the  towering  and  thick  bamboo,  and  other  trees. 
It  was  a  moment  of  triumph  to  this  Uttle  host,  having  com- 
pleted their  work  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  And  it 
showed  the  daring  and  the  determination  of  a  gallant  band 
of  American  sailors  on  a  foreign  strand,  ten  thousand 
miles  from  their  home.  And  well  they  might  exult,  at  the 
moment,  in  view  of  the  horrors  which  might  have  awaited 
them.  But  hark !  the  report  of  a  cannon  now  boomed 
loud  on  the  air.  It  was  one  of  the  guns  of  the  forts, 
which  had  been  spiked,  and  was  discharged  by  the  burn- 
ing element  which  was  now  raging  over  it.  Again,  three 
cheers  came  over  the  water,  clear  and  distinct,  as  their 
huzza  and  the  swinging  of  their  hats  declared  their  com- 
plete success.  The  bugle  now  sounded  the  retreat  in  the 
tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  of  olden  and  revolutionarj'  as- 
sociations; and  *'  Hail  Columbia"  attended  their  disembar- 
kation. 

The  divisions  reached  their  separate  ships  in  safety; 
and  their  return  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  heart  of  the  Commodore  unbent  itself  in  generous 
feelings,  as  his  solicitude  was  relieved  by  tlie  return  of 
every  man  to  the  ship  who  had  left  it. 

Cai)tain  Wyman,  of  the  John  Adams,  an  officer  of 
great  coolness,  judgment,  and  gallantry,  led  the  expedition; 
whose  report  to  the  Commodore,  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  of  the  divisions,  and  specifying  the 
names  of  the  officers  from  both  ships,  is  here  given. 

"  United  States  Ship  John  Adams, 
Off  Muckie,  Island  of  Sumatra,  Jan.  1st,  1839 

••  Sir,— 

**  In  execution  of  your  order  to  me  for  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  town  of  Muckie,  I  this  dav  landed  on  the 
beach  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  town,  with  six  divisions  of  small 
arms,  men,  and  marines,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  detailed  for  the  service  from  the  iquadnm 
under  vour  command. 
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"  Upon  gelling  on  shore,  the  different  divisions  were, 
together  with  the  marines,  immediately  formed  by  their 
respective  commanding  officers,  when  all  moved  forward 
for  Muckie,  which  was  entered  about  half-past  twelve,  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  by  two  o'clock  the  town  was  in  our 
possession.  Five  forts  were  taken  without  opposition, 
and  the  guns  found  therein,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one, 
spiked  and  llirown  over  the  parapet  into  the  ditch — the 
forts  set  fire  to  and  entirely  demolished.  The  town,  nt 
the  same  time,  was  set  on  fire  in  numerous  places,  which 
was  entirely  consumed,  together  with  all  the  property  is 
and  near  the  place — consisting  of  proas,  coasting  craft, 
and  boats  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  the  rig- 
ging, yards.  &c.,  6lc.,  found  on  shore,  belonging  therelOi 
were  destroyed  in  the  general  conflagration;  and  upon 
embarking,  nothing  rcmabcd  visible  to  the  eye  but  the 
ashes  covering  the  smoking  ruins,  upon  the  site  on  which 
the  town  of  Muckie  and  the  forla  once  stood. 

**  The  zealous  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  officers,  and 
the  efficient  discipline  manifested  in  the  men  by  the  prompt 
and  firm  manner  with  which  every  order  was  obeyed, 
met  my  unqualitied  approbation ;  and  I  am  certain,  that, 
had  there  been  more  for  them  to  accomplish,  more  would 
have  been  done;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  only  required  a 
steady  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  for  which 
they  had  ample  resources,  to  have  rendered  this,  to  ua,  a 
brilliant  little  affair. 

"  I  am  much  gratified,  however,  to  inform  you,  that  the 
object  of  our  landing  was  completely  attained,  and  the 
several  divisions,  including  the  marines,  returned  on  board 
their  respective  ships  without  the  loss  of  a.  man. 

**  I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  squadron,  who  landed  with,  and  belonged  to,  the 
expedition,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  boats  on  that 
•erv  CO. 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  very  respeclAiUj, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  Wtiiaii, 
"  Commander,  and  commanding  officer  of  the  exj 
"  To  Commodore  George  C.  Read, 

Commanding  Bast  India  Squadron,  oS  HucUb." 
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Attached  to 


Commander  T.  W.  Wtman,  commanding  the 

Purser  D.  Fauntlerot,  'j 

Passed  Mid.  E.  C.  Ward, 

Midshipman  John  Quinxy  Adams,  >  Aids  to  the  Ccmmandmr 

Midshipman  J.  M.  Wainwright,     I 

Midshipman  Robert  S.  Morris,     J 

(From  the  Columbia.) 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Magruder,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  U.  S 

Frigate  Columbia,  commanding  the  first  division. 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Turk,  commanding  tlie  second  divisioD. 
Deutenant  Thomas  Ttkner,  commanding  the  third  division. 
Acting  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Pennock,  commanding  the  fourth 

Acting  Master  E.  Jenkins, 
Pas^ed  Mid.  D.  Ross  Crawford, 
Midt;hipnien  C.  St.  G.  ^'oland, 

Barnev,  C.  K.  Smith,  C.  JSincler, 

W,  W.  Green,  J.  L.  Toomer, 

and  Fauntleroy, 

Passed  Midshij)man  James  McCormick, 

Midshipman  Ldward  Donaldson,  ^  In  charge  of  the  hoaii. 

Midshipman  Fitzgerald, 

J.  IIe.nshaw  Belcher,  Prof,  of  Math.,     >  a^i:^^  — .„._ 

Benjamin  Crow,  Sailmaker,  \  ^"^"^  "^  warvna. 

{From  the  John  Adams.) 

first  division. 

Lieutenant  E.  R.  Thompson, 

Acting  Lieutenant  Juseph  W.  Revere, 

Midshipman  John  N.  Hixon. 

second  division. 

Lic^itenaiii  i.iroRGE  Minor,  ,. 

Aclin'/  .Master  Rof.ert  B.  Pegram, 
Midshipman  Robert  H.  Wyman. 

In  charge  of  boats. 

Midshipman  James  II.  Spotts, 
Midshi]>man  Charles  T.  Ckoi  i 
Midshipman  William  K.  Thompson. 

I 


\- 


—        —  1  —  — — — ^  —  V  «  •  -v 

Midshi]>man  Charles  T.  Ckoi  kek,  | 


800-800. 


The  ships  warped  out  during  the  evening  after  the 
burning  of  Muckic  further  into  the  offing,  and  at  daylighl 
in  the  morning,  weighed  anchors  for  Soo-Soo. 
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The  ships  reached  Soo-Soo  towards  evenitiK  of  the 
«ame  day  of  their  sailing  from  the  harbur  of  Muckie 
The  boats  commenced  watering  the  next  morning,  and 
hundreds  of  the  natives  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river,  where  our  boats  were  filling  their  breakers,  all 
armed  with  their  peculiar  weapons.  Our  own  men  wear 
a  cutlass,  and  the  boats'  crews  have  their  pistols  and 
muskets  in  readiness,  in  case  of  any  treachery.  The 
marines. are  stationed  to  keep  a  space  sufficiently  clear 
for  the  convenience  of  the  watering  party,  and  to  prevent 
any  sudden  attack  upon  our  men. 

While  our  ships  have  been  thus  engaged  for  the  two 
last  days,  within  sight  of  Kwala  Batu  and  surrounded  by 
the  natives  of  Soo-Soo,  the  priests  of  Soo-Soo  have  been 
engaged  with  the  Achin  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu,  and  have 
come  from  him  with  overtures  to  the  Commodore.  The 
Rajah  dreads  a  lurther  bombardment  of  his  town,  after 
we  shall  have  filled  up  our  water.  The  amount  of  the 
overture  is,  to  give  rnrni7iiifinri'  Head  a  written  obliga- 
tion to  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  Kclipse,  one  year 
from  this  time,  two  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  said  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Kwala  Batu,  by  the  pirate  resid- 
ing there,  provided  the  Commodore  will  make  peace  with 
him,  and  abstain  from  further  annoying  his  town.  Com- 
modore Read  accepts  this  overture  of  Po  Chute  Abdullabi 
and  has  exchanged  with  him  for  his  written  obligation, 
the  following  document: 


"  f  hereby  certify  that  Po  Chute  Abdullah,  the  Rajah 
of  K»ala  Batu,  has  given  me  a  note  of  obligation  to  pay 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  in  twelve  monttu 
from  this  date,  to  the  commander  of  any  vessel  of  war 
or  merchantman  who  may  present  the  same  when  it  be- 
comes due. 

"As  this  may  appear  to  be  a  transaction  of  some  pecu> 
liarity,  the  following  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
These  arc  the  facts :  On  the  23d  of  December,  1838,  tho 
frigate  Columbia  and  the  sloop  of  war  John  Adams  wen 
hauled  as  close  in  to  the  forta  and  town  af  they  eouU  b* 
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with  safety,  for  the  purpcJSe  of  compelling,  if  practicable^ 
the  delivering  up  of  one  of  tlie  pirates,  who  was  residing 
at  Kwala  Batu,  and  known  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  men 
engaged  in  the  murder  and  robbery  committed  on  board 
the  American  ship  Eclipse  of  Salem.  Some  time  was 
consumed  in  negotiation,  and  the  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu 
at  first  promised  to  deliver  up  the  pirate,  but  afterwards 
professed  his  inability  to  do  so.  I  therefore  deemed  it 
necessary  to  fire  a  few  broadsides,  to  bring  the  Rajah,  if 
possible,  to  a  sense  of  justice.  This,  however,  at  the  mo- 
ment, did  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  eflbct.  On  my 
return  from  Muckie,  however,  after  the  destruction  of  that 
town,  the  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu  was  induced  to  pledge 
himself,  that  if  I  would  not  return  to  his  town  ior  the 
purpose  of  annoying  him,  he  would  pay  the  owners  of  the 
ship  Eclipse  two  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  said  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  pirate  to  Kwala  Batu,  on  de- 
mand, one  year  from  this  date. 

«•  George  C.  Read, 
**  Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Force  in  the  Indian  Seas.*' 

The  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu  has  played  a  politic  game; 
and  we  have  done  the  best  thing  practicable  for  ourselves. 
Po  Chute  Abdullah,  doubtless,  anticipates  an  increase  of 
trade  by  the  destruction  of  Muckie,  and  will  be  able  to 
meet  his  engagement  by  the  imposts  he  will  lay  upon  the 
pepper  exported  from  his  own  j)lacc  ;  and  tlie  people  thus 
remiburse  the  money  which  the  Rnjah  declares  was  dis- 
tributed generally  among  them.  The  trade  will  continue 
uninterrupted,  and  the  {)eopIe  have  gained  the  second  les- 
son, demonstrating  that  the  American  Government  has 
the  power  to  punish,  and  is  determined  to  intlict  a  chas- 
tisement on  the  towns  of  this  coast  if  their  dealings  hence* 
forth  be  otherwise  than  honest  and  honorable  in  tlieir 
intercourse  with  our  merchant  vessels. 

TALKS    WITH    THE    RAJAHS    OF   800-S00. 

An  interview  with  the  Rajahs  of  Soo-Soo  has  been  had 
by  the  Commodore,  on  shore,  since  our  arrival  this  second 
time  off  Soo-Soo,  and  the  town  generally  examined*    And 
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authority  in  the  town ;  and  they  were  to  be  gathered  at 
Po  Adam's  house. 

The  Commodore's  gig  led  the  way  around  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  over  which  the  breakers  dash  their  white 
foam ;  and  followed  by  Captain  Wyman's  boat,  we  en- 
tered over  a  sand-bar  into  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  which  empties  into  the  sea,  as  most  of  the  rivers 
of  the  island  do,  by  a  cur^'e,  when  they  have  nearly  reach- 
ed the  beach.  The  surf  of  the  sea  produces  an  embank- 
ment, which  forces  the  rivulet  to  course  for  a  short  distance 
parallel  with  the  sea-shore ;  but  ere  long  the  stream,  glid- 
ing obliquely  and  silverly  along,  mingles  its  tide  from  the 
green  mountains  with  the  deep  waters  of  the  blue  seas. 
Our  men  sprang  from  the  boat  as  we  struck  the  bar,  and 
bore  it  steadily  forward  as  a  few  inrolling  breakers  swept 
us  over  the  shoal  without  delay  or  danger ;  and  then  we 
glided  up  the  little  sylvan  way  of  the  narrow  stream  some 
yards  to  a  landing  point,  on  the  grounds  of  Po  Adam. 

Could  an  American  of  the  north  have  been  conveyed 
suddenly  from  his  home  and  placed  where  we  stood  as  we 
stepped  from  the  boat,  he  would  have  been  in  ecstasy,  if 
he  had  any  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature.  The 
stream  was  almost  embowered  by  the  leaves  of  the  palm, 
graceful  and  fan-like,  curving  over  their  half  circle  oi  gor- 
geous foliage  in  their  place,  and  blending  with  the  tall 
11  links  of  tiie  cocoa-nut  tree,  spreading  its  top  like  an  um- 
brella upon  a  pole,  but  Asiatic  and  picturesque  beyond 
description  in  its  effect ;  while  the  bay-tree,  and  the  ba- 
nana, and  the  forest  giant,  and  their  lesser  and  more  grace- 
ful associates,  with  the  tall  and  luxurious  bamboo  every- 
where softening  the  scene,  surrounded  us. 

As  our  boat  came  suddenly  to  the  creen  bank  of  this 
little  stream,  we  surprised  one  of  Po  Adam's  young  wiveii 
with  her  shawl  thrown  from  off  her  shoulders,  leaving  her 
breast  and  gracefully  curved  amber  arms  uncovered,  while 
she  seemed  like  some  water  nymph  just  escaping  from 
the  stream  where  she  had  been  bathing.  A  small  dish  of 
fish  nicely  dressed  declared  the  errand  of  the  Naiad.  She 
was  quite  pretty,  with  the  exception  of  the  nose— a  featm^ 
which  the  Malays  insist  on  flattening.  A  nose  as  wide 
as  it  is  long  is  regarded  by  them  as  nearly  the  perfectiov 
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9(  beauty,  as  it  is  a  jx?rfcct  square.  But  nature,  in  this 
instance  of  Po  Adam  s  youngest  espoused,  resolved  not 
to  resign  all  her  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  in  some  other 
instances  I  have  seen  native  women  of  this  place  who 
possessed  a  share  of  feminine  softness,  and  that  s|)^'o9 
of  beauty  which  consists  in  the  rotund  Egyptian  style  of 
feature. 

A  narrow  path  led  us  through  a  beautiful  green  field 
of  rice,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  banana-trees,  contrast- 
iogwithlheir  light  yellow  green  and  wide-spreading  leaves, 
with  the  deeper  green  of  the  bay  and  cocoa-nut  and  the 
palm.  We  reached  the  house  of  JPo  Adam,  surrounded 
oy  a  bamboo  fence,  which  included  several  other  buildings 
occupied  by  his  men  and  friends. 

Wc  drank  of  tke  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  brought  us ; 
and  soon  two  of  the  Kajahs,  the  principal  two  of  the  place, 
were  present,  with  tlieir  seals,  ready  to  place  their  impres- 
sions to  the  following  document,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly prepared. 

AOSEEMENT   OF   THE   BAIAHB. 

"  We  the  Rajahs  of  Soo-Soo.  for  ourselves  and  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Soo-Soo  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  clemency  practised  towards  us,  on  the 
late  visit  of  the  frigate  Columbia  and  the  John  Adams,  do 
herehy  pledge  ourselves  to  suffer  no  American  vessel  to  be 
■nok'sied  hereafter,  and  by  all  means  in  our  power  to'pre- 
vent  all  wicked  designs  for  annoying  or  in  any  way  injur- 
ing them. 

"  Should  we  ever  hear  of  any  plan  being  laid  for  the 
capture  of  an  American  vessel,  we  engage,  forthwith,  to 
give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  commander  or  whoever 
may  be  on  board  said  vessel,  in  time  for  ihem  to  prepare 
llicmselves  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  the  protection 
of  tlieir  property, 

"  And  we  do  further  pledge  ourselves,  that  in  case  any 
piratical  expedition  should  at  any  time  hereafter  bo  at- 
tempted, or  successful  plunder  be  committed  upon  auy 
American  vessel,  and  the  plunderers  should  take  refuge 
amongst  us,  we  will  secure  their  persons  and  the  propertf 
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taken,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and  keep  them  until 
they  can  be  dehvered  to  the  first  vessel  of  war  of  the  United 
Statoi  of  America  which  shall  arrive  on  the  coast,  or  to 
any  merchantman  who  shall  be  willing  to  take  them  to  the 
United  States  for  their  trial.  But  we  profess  our  utter  ina- 
bility to  comply  with  the  demand  for  the  delivering  up  of 
the  pirates,  and  the  property  belonging  to  the  ship  £<Jip9e 
— the  pirates  having  fled  from  the  place  the  moment  it 
was  known  that  the  United  States  sliips  of  war  had  come 
to  Soo-Soo,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them. 

*•  In  short,  we  promise  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  which  we 
know  to  be  our  interest  to  preserve,  and  which  we  here 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves,  hencefortli,  in  every  way,  to  en- 
deavor to  maintain. 

"In  testimony  of  these  our  desires  and  our  solemn 
pledges,  we  hereto  aflix  our  several  signatures  and  seals. 

"  Datu  Bugah, 
"  Datu  Bugenah« 
**  Datu  Modah, 
**  Datu  Umpate. 

**  To  Commodore  George  C.  Read,  commanding  the  American  ships 
of  war,  off  Soo-Soo,  January  8tli,  1839." 

The  seals  of  the  Rajahs  were  made  of  brass,  cut  with 
Arabic  characters.  The  surface  of  the  stamp,  for  such 
was  its  character,  being  an  engraved  brass  plate,  attached 
to  a  wooden  handle,  was  now  held  over  the  flame  of  a 
cocoa-nut  oil  lamp,  until  the  lamp-black,  or  the  smoke  of 
the  lump  had  well  coated  the  surface  of  the  seal,  and  the 
flame  had  heated  it  for  the  impression.  One  of  the  Rajahsp 
with  a  small  weapon  from  his  girdle,  split  a  green  beetel- 
nut ;  and  with  half  of  it  the  paper  was  moistened  for  ttio 
impression  of  the  heated  and  blackened  stamp.  The  heat- 
ed seal  was  then  applied,  and  left  its  dark  ground  on  the 
sheet,  with  the  Arabic  letters  containing  the  name  of  the 
Rajah  in  a  relief  of  white. 

The  Rajahs,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  be  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  transaction  ;  but  whether  it  will  resuh 
m  any  restraint  upon  themselves  or  people,  after  our  d^ 
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iBTture  from  the  coast,  remains  a  problem  which  a  short 
time  ODly  can  evolve. 

Two  oF  the  four  Rajahs  of  SooSoo  not  being  present 
when  the  principal  ones  affixed  their  seals  to  the  preced- 
ing paper,  it  was  proposed  that  the  names  of  the  other 
two  should  bo  appended  to  the  instrument  the  aucceedins 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rajahs  who  had  already  signed 
it;  and,  accordingl}',  another  interview  far  this  purpose 
was  fixed  upon,  to  take  place  tiie  succeeding  morning. 


I  took  a  stroll  from  Po  Adam's  residence,  embowered 
m  all  the  varietji  of  Asiatic  fruil-lrees,  through  several  ad- 
jacent bamboo  gates  and  bamboo  enclosures,  inwalling  a 
cluster  of  some  four  or  five  houses  in  each  area,  alike 
■haded  by  the  clustering  trees.  Tiiere  are  no  streets 
through  the  town,  but  by-paths,  to  be  threaded  only  by  foot 
passengers — neither  hoi-ses  nor  other  animals  being  used 
here,  eilher  for  tiie  purpose  of  burden  or  tiUaee.  While 
passing  through  one  of  these  enclosures,  I  suddenly  came 
upon  a  very  respectable  lookbg  Malay,  who  was  dandling 
in  his  arms  an  infant  of  two  or  three  months  of  age,  with 
its  mother  near.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  secret  to  the  hearts, 
even  of  savages,  if  such  were  before  me,  where  they  felt 
as  much  pleasure  as  these  Malays  exhibited  in  their  coud- 
tenanccs  as  they  pelted  this  rather  interesting  little  urchin. 
They  were  parents,  and  this  was  their  child.  I  approached 
them  by  surprise,  and  taking  a  vest  button,  with  an  eagle 
stamped  upon  it,  I  placed  it  to  the  neck  of  the  little  child, 
indicating  that  the  mother,  with  a  string,  should  make  a 
necklace  of  it  for  the  piccaninny.  The  mother  received 
it  with  a  mother's  smile  ;  and  whistling  kindly  myself,  as 
well  3s  I  knew  how,  (I  have  always  abominated  whistlers 
aa  invariably  ill-bred  men,)  to  please  the  little  chubby,  I 

F-nat-A  on.  But  that  would  not  do.  The  next  moment 
was  seized  by  the  arm,  and  I  must  wait  a  moment,  as  my 
captor  indicated ;  and  1  had  only  turned,  when  I  perccivM 
this  Malay  mother  waving  from  the  verandah  of  the  house, 
into  which  she  had  suddenly  ascended  bv  a  step-ladder,  a 
bundle  of  white  grass,  and  I  was  begged  by  the  moTement 
86» 


-      / 
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to  accept  it  I  declined  taking  it,  when  the  disappointed 
woman,  in  an  instant,  waved  another  and  larger  bundle 
from  above  me,  with  a  kind  smile  that  said,  I  would  give 
you  a  more  valuable  present  did  we  possess  it.  I  at  omre 
recollected  myself*,  and  took  two  threads  from  the  bundle, 
and  winding  it  carefully,  put  it  into  my  pocket,  assuring 
them  that  this  was  enough  as  a  specimen,  and  I  would  keep 
it,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  little  Malayu  and  his  parents. 
As  I  made  another  attempt  to  leave  the  grounds,  they  still 
insisted  that  I  must  delay,  to  take  some  cocoa-nuts.  I  had 
seen  one  of  their  slaves  rush  from  the  gate  a  moment 
before,  and  he  now  had  returned  with  a  large  monkey ; 
a  line  of  great  length  being,  in  a  small  coil,  attached  to 
him.  The  monkey  knew  his  business  better  than  I  could 
conjecture  it,  as  the  next  moment  he  was  seen  ascending 
an  immensely  tall  cocoa-nut  tree,  on  the  stem  of  which, 
fifty  Icct  up,  not  a  branch  put  out,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  the  gracefully  bending  leaves,  with  their  long  stems, 
together  formed  an  umbrella,  as  it  were,  to  keep  the  water 
of  the  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  clustering  about  the  top  of 
the  trunk,  from  boiling  in  the  hot  sun,  and  preserving  it 
cool  and  refreshing,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  heated  na- 
tive. 

Jacko  was  directed  on  which  long  stem  of  tiic  branch- 
ing leaf  he  should  place  himself,  and  the  six  cocoa-nuts  he 
must  select.  The  animal  accomplished  the  whole  of  the 
command  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  cocoa-nuts  fell  from 
the  top.  These  were  opened  for  me,  and  I  partook  of  the 
acceptable  beverage. 

**  Good-by,  good-by,  Malayu,"  I  said,  and  again  attempt- 
ed to  make  my  escape,  but  the  kind  hearts  of  this  Malay 
couple  begged  that  I  would  let  the  sailor  who  was  accom- 

[)anying  me  take  for  me  a  handsome  game-cock,  which 
lad  been  caught  in  these  few  minutes,  and  which  a  slave 
was  now  holding  for  my  acceptance.  I  begged  that  1 
might  be  excused,  as  the  hour  was  already  passed  when  1 
was  to  be  with  the  Rajahs,  and  I  would  come  and  see  them 
again  to-morrow. 

"  Come,  true,"  said  the  Malay,  "  and  I  will  have  a  chi 
nam  shell  for  you." 

The  succeeding  morning,  agreeably  to  the  appointimol 
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the  four  Rajahs  were  assembled,  and  the  names  of  the 
other  two  were  affixed  to  the  letter  of  obligation,  which  they 
had  mutually  entered  into,  and  addressed,  aa  already  co{)- 
ied,  to  Commodore  Read.  I  accompanied  Captain  W'ymiin 
to  the  shore  to  witness  the  completion  of  this  instrument. 
We  then  wandered  through  the  town,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing partially  recovered_from  their  apprehensions,  though 
the  women  and  the  young  children  generally  made  the 
quickest  speed  possible  to  reach  the  verandahs  of  their 
bannboo  houses  as  we  passed.  The  Rajahs  expressed  a 
deaire  to  visit  the  ship,  and  were  invited  to  do  so. 

"Soo-Soo  safe  now,"  was  added  in  their  own  style  of  a 
mongrel  English  ;  "  wc  no  tight  now — we  friends  j"  andf 
with  an  amicable  shake  of  tiie  hand  and  the  drinking  of 
Ihe  delicious  water  from  the  fresh  cocoa-nuts,  ended  the 
interview. 

TALK   wmi    PO   KWALA. 

Pulau  Kayu  is  a  fort  which  is  situated  on  the  point  inter- 
mediate between  Kwala  Batu  and  Soo-Soo,  little  less  than 
three  miles  distant  from  each,  and  the  nearest  point  of  land 
to  our  ships,  as  they  are  now  moored  a  mile  distant  from 
the  shore. 

Po  Adam  formerly  resided  here,  and  gave  us  to  suppose 
that  he  had  the  best  right  to  the  fort  still, and  isquite  desirous 
that  the  Commodore  should  restore  it  to  him.  There  would 
be  no  hesitation  on  the  subject,  could  it  be  ascertained  that 
his  claims  are  just.  But  the  representations  of  others  de- 
clare that  Po  Adam  always  held  Pulau  Kayu  as  a  tenant 
at  will,  and  was  displaced  by  the  present  Rajah  or  hia 
father,  in  consequence  of  some  commercial  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  Po  Adam.  The  present  Rajah  of  the 
place  is  Taku  Yah-Housin,  and  a  relative  of  Po  Kwala, 
iJie  Pedir  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu. 

Since  our  return  from  Muckie,  Po  Kwala  has  manifested 
the  greatest  desire  to  make  peace  with  the  Commodore, 
His  fort  at  Kwala  Batu  was  fired  into  by  the  John  Adams, 
at  ihe  cannonading  of  that  town,  riddled  and  battered. 
He  displayed  during  the  whole  time  a  white  flag,  and  sev- 
en! messages  to  the  Commodore  were  sent  on  board.    But 
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it  was  the  purpose  of  Commodore  Read  to  hold  no  definite 
communication  with  this  Kajah  unless  he  came  on  board 
the  Columbia.  His  fort  was  the  one  which  opened  on  the 
boats  of  the  Potomac  as  they  were  disembarking,  after 
their  landing  and  fight,  when  she  was  on  this  coast. 

It  was  evident  however  that  Po  Kwala  was  unwilling 
to  trust  his  person  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  until  some 
treaty  had  been  made,  and  presents  of  buffaloes  and  other 
testimonies  of  friendship  had  been  accepted. 

To-day,  however,  accompanied  by  Captain  Silver,  of 
the  sliip  Sumatra,  which  has  been  lying  outside  of  us  for  a 
day  or  two,  I  went  on  shore  with  Lieutenant  Pennock  to 
meet  Po  Kwala  at  Palau  Kayu,  the  fort  occupied  by  his 
kinsman.  And  the  llajah  promised  the  captain  a  favora- 
ble contract,  and  would  soon  load  his  ship  with  pepper,  if 
Commodore  Read  could  be  induced  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him. 

We  landed  amidst  a  large  number  of  men,  bearing  as 
usual  their  long  blades  and  krises.  Po  Nyah-heit  met  us 
and  conducted  us  to  the  verandah,  constituting  the  council- 
hall.  It  was  a  covered  j)ortico,  elevated  some  feet  from 
the  ground,  open  on  its  three  sides,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  bamboo  house.  Cocoa-nuts,  us  usual,  were 
brought  fresh  from  the  trees,  which  w-ere  now  embowering 
us ;  and  with  their  blades,  always  very  sharp  weapons, 
several  of  the  men  soon  chipped  off  one  end  of^the  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  haviiig  laid  the  inner  shell  bare,  they  applied  the 
point  of  their  keen  daggers  to  the  soft  part  of  the  bowl 
containing  the  milk,  and  passed  the  refreshing  goblet,  na^ 
ture's  uni)crverted  rift,  to  our  acceptance.  We  drank  of 
the  cooling  liquid,  while  the  brother  of  Po  Kwala,  Po  Nyah- 
heit,  and  the  Rajah  of  Pulau  Kayu  occupied  their  conspicu- 
ous ])laccs  on  the  council-mats,  as  their  men  surrounded 
the  verandah. 

"  Why  Po  Kwala  no  come  ?"  asked  the  captain,  after 
the  cocoa-nuts  had  been  ])assed,  in  that  stvle  of  language 
which  the  Malays  use  when  attempting  flnglish. 

*'  Po  Kwala  come  soon — four  men  gone  for  Po  Kwala,* 
was  the  reply.  Captain  S.  had  seen  the  Rajah  the  evening 
previous,  who  assured  him  that  he  would  meet  any  propo- 
sition that  might  be  made  the  next  morning,  and ¥roulabo 
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at  the  point  to  attend  iho  council  desired.  But  there  is 
always  great  ceremony  on  the  part  of  these  Malay  Rajahs, 
when  they  are  to  appear  in  council.  Two  or  three  seta 
of  men  are  despatched,  to  let  the  Rajah  know  that  his  pres- 
ence is  desirea,  and  his  delay  is  generally  measured  for  its 
length  by  the  greater  or  less  consideration  with  which  he 
*B  held  by  his  tollowers. 

"  Po  Kwala  no  come  yet — how  much  longer  Po  Kwala 
make,  and  Po  Kwala  come  ?"  was  again  asked  by  Captain 
S.t  after  another  interval  had  passed,  during  which  Po 
Pfyah-heil  had  informed  the  captain  that  he  esteemed  me  as 
his  particular  friend,  thinking  that  I  had  served  him  in  some 
two  or  three  instances ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  a, 
small  buffalo  pranced  along  the  end  of  the  verandah,  with 
a  rope  affixed  to  his  head,  by  which  it  was  tied  to  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree  in  front  of  the  verandah.  It  was  to  be  a  present 
from  TnkuYah-Housin,  the  chief  of  Palau  Kayu,  wliowas 
now  sitting  in  the  council. 

Po  Kwala  not  yet  having  reached  the  point,  we  took  a 
stroll  over  the  grounds  and  through  the  forls  which  consti- 
tute the  location  of  Palau  Kayu.  The  point  ia  crowded 
with  trees  bearing  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  magnilicent  in 
their  size  and  beautiful  in  their  every  variety  of  green  fo- 
liage. The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  first  that  attracts  the  eye ; 
its  stem  rising  boughlcss,  high  up,  and  terminating  with 
long  branching  leaves,  which  curve  over  gracefully  hke 
an  umbrella,  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  stem,  the 
fruit  clusters  at  the  head  of  the  trunk  of  this  peculiar  tree. 
It  would  look  too  slifT  and  naked  were  it  standing  alone; 
but  they  stand  in  groves,  and  their  t$ked  stems  are  con- 
cealed more  or  less  by  the  graceful  palm,  which  serves  this 
people  as  a  building  material  in  constructing  their  light 
houses,and  entirely  tor  theirroofs.  But  the  yet  more  grace- 
ful bamboo  waves  everywhere,  blending  its  deep  green  and 
feathery  top  wherever  nature  would  soften  this  otherwise 
harsh  scenery  of  the  East.  The  tamarind  tree,  and  the 
mango,  and  the  wide-leaf  plantain,  and  banana,  and  name- 
less other  trees  are  seen  yielding  to  the  hands  of  these  in- 
dolent Malays  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  giving  a  luxuri- 
riance  to  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  asauret 
one  what  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
industrious  people. 
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The  principal  fort  is  stronger  than  any  other  which  1 
n^ve  seen  on  the  coast,  while  tney  all  seem  to  have  but  one 
model.  An  area  is  enclosed  by  a  bamboo  stockadc^the 
bamboo  often  still  growing,  and  thus  lasting  for  a  long  peri- 
od. Around  this  stockade  a  thick  cluster  ot  trees  and  briers 
soon  form  themselves,  rendering  a  passage  through  the 
jungle  or  hedge  thus  formed  almost  impracticable  to  the  na- 
tive. On  one  corner  of  this  area,  or  at  the  part  where  the 
best  defence  can  be  made,  an  outwork  is  raised,  beinc  the 
positions  of  the  guns  upon  the  mole.  Between  this  eleva- 
tion and  the  first  enclosure  is  a  space,  ajd  the  passage  from 
the  first  area  over  the  stockade,  to  the  outwork,  is  by  as- 
cending a  flight  of  steps  to  a  plank,  leading  from  the  large 
enclosure  to  the  raised  abutment,  on  which  the  guns  are 
placed  ;  and  the  plank  is  so  disposed  that  in  case  a  force 
should  make  their  way  into  the  stockaded  enclosure,  the 
plank  can  be  raised  like  a  drawbridge,  and  still  impede 
the  advancing  party  in  their  approach  to  the  strongnold, 
the  passage-way  to  which  is  usually  defended  by  one  of 
the  mounted  cannon. 

It  is  wholly  constructed  for  self-defence  against  any  at- 
tacking party  on  land,  and  would  atford  a  place  of  some 
security  in  the  perpetually  occurring  feuds  between  the  dif- 
ferent clans  and  big  men  of  the  coast.  They  are  of  little 
consequence  however  in  an  attack  made  by  an  European 
or  American  force.  The  torch  would  soon  render  the 
place  intolerable,  anrl  a  few  axes  would  open  a  passage  in 
any  part  of  it,  while  the  gate  itself  would  give  way  to  a 
few  blows  from  the  sledge-hammer  wielded  by  an  arm  of 
the  muscular  iK>wer  of  our  blacksmith. 

The  guns  of  the  forts  are  miserably  mounted  six-pound- 
ers. In  the  furthermost  fort  on  the  point,  the  guns  had 
been  buried  ;  the  Rajah  fearing  that  we  might  land  and 
spike  them,  or  take  them  from  their  place.  The  spot 
where  tliey  had  been  covered  for  their  preservation,  wns 
pointed  out  to  us. 

We  returned  to  the  verandah,  but  Po  Kwala  had  not 
yet  made  his  apjwarance,  though  we  had  been  ashore  for 
n«  4irly  two  hours,  and  it  was  now  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

"  Tell  Po  Nyah-heit  and  the  oihcrs^^  I  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, ^  that  we  wait  no  longer.    If  Po  Kwala  wanU  to 
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make  talk  he  must  come  soon  or  not  at  ail.  To-day  we  are 
willing  to  talk  with  him,  and  we  have  no  more  talk  after 
to-day." 

"  H«  come" — "  he  coming,"  added  two  or  ihrco  voices, 
ftS  Uiey  stretched  their  eye  along  the  beach,  lo  which  they 
hatl  before  turned,  marking  out  the  point  from  which  they 
eipecteil  him. 

"  Po  Kwaia  wants  to  briDg  buffaloes — Po  KwaJa  come 
some  distance — Po  Kwala  come  soon — true." 

Po  Nyah-heit  had  only  listened  to  the  interpretation  of 
vhat  was  addressed  to  them,  and  marked  tlic  air  of  impa- 
tieDce  and  determination  with  which  it  had  been  spoken. 
He  rose  from  his  mat,  retiring  from  the  council,  and  put 
box  head  through  a  door,  which  led  fruni  the  verandah.  Hia 
call  being  replied  to  from  wltliin,  he  immediately  entered. 
Id  a  few  moments  he  reappeared  with  sevea  followers, 
each  having  a  cleaver  in  his  right  hand,  a  kris  in  his  gir- 
dle, and  a  blunderbuss  upon  his  lel\  shoulder ;  and  in  a 
moment  after  was  throadiiij;  his  way  with  hia  followers, 
in  Indian  Ale,  along  the  beach. 

"  Po  Nyah-heit  make  ficht  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Po  Nyah-heit  go  for  Po  Kwala,"  was  the  reply. 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  were  lost  to  the  sight 
around  a  neighboring  point  of  land.  One  of  his  seven  re- 
tainers who  now  followed  him  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rest.  He  was  a  tall  Caffre,  with  high  cheek-bones  but 
long  face,  with  a  «kiu  darker  than  the  blackest  night,  and 
teeth  of  jet  in  contrast  with  the  bright  color  of  the  inner 
surface  of  his  large  lips,  which  glowed  deeper  than  the 
reddest  enamel  of  a  sea-conch.  He  wore  a  scarlet  jacket, 
and  a  light  turban  twisted  around  a  red  skull-cap.  One 
would  pause  and  look  .three  limes  before  he  advanced  to 
meet  such  a  figure,  should  he  happen  to  cross  his  path ; 
but  his  third  look  would  assure  him  that  his  confronter 
was  a  coward,  and  would  retreat  after  the  first  discharge 
of  his  blunderbuss,  and  postpone  his  murderous  deeds  to 
be  done  by  stealth.  This  dark  Caffre  is  evidently  a  fa- 
vorite slave  of  Po  Nyah-heit's,  and  once  seen  would  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  one  of  Po  Nyah-heit's  train  of 
followers. 

"  Po  Kwala  come,"  said  one  of  the  chiefs,  as  his  eye 
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rested  on  two  figures,  winding  their  way  back,  though  in 
the  distance,  on  the  bcacli. 

"  True  ?"  asked  the  Captain,  as  he  seemed  himself  to 
begin  to  fear  that  the  Rajah's  heart  would  fail  him,  ha>ing 
apprehended  that  some  train  might  be  laid  for  securing 
his  {)erson.  In  another  moment  a  hundred  more  men 
doubled  around  the  point,  and  left  it  certain  that  the  two 
in  advance  were  Po  Nyali-heit  and  Po  Kwala. 

A  single  Malay  entered  the  verandah  and  placed  him- 
self behind  Captain  S.,  apparently  unobservea,  and  whis- 
pered low:  "  Captain  Silver  heart  and  Po  Kwala  heart  one 
— the  same.  Po  Kwala  safe  ?**  asked  the  solicitous  Malay, 
who,  with  others,  had  evidently  been  sent  ahead  to  make 
ttieir  observations  and  to  report,  if  necessary. 

It  was  evident  that  Po  Kwala  was  now  near;  and  in  a 
moment  more  two  magnificent  bullocks^  with  their  heads 
up  and  their  horns  sloping  back  almost  to  their  hips,  were 
led  around  the  verandah,  and  exhibited  themselves  with  a 
step  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  conscious  of 
their  superior  blood  and  royal  ownership. 

"Beautiful  creatures!"  involuntarily  escaped  me,  as  1 
aazed  on  these  sleek  animals,  round  and  plump  as  the 
finest  prize  ox  that  ever  riband  ornamented,  and  shinins 
with  as  clean  a  coat  of  glossy  hair  as  the  finest  groomed 
steed  of  a  nobleman. 

"  Roautiful  r  was  re-echoed  bv  another,  and  the  snuff- 
ing  and  gentle  creatures  in  their  jet  and  fawn  beauty,  sur- 
jDussing  any  thing  I  ever  before  saw  of  the  bovine  genus 
of  animals,  now  passed  by  the  verandah  to  the  shade  of 
the  cocoa-nut  trees,  as  Po  Kwala  came  up  from  the  Iicach 
and  entered  the  council-chamber. 

He  was  not  that  cut-throat  looking  individual  which  he 
had  been  represented  to  be.  His  person  was  rather  small, 
his  deportment  more  gentlemanly  than  any  other  Rajah's 
I  have  met  with,  witii  an  unaffected  air,  which  declared 
him  to  be  of  a  family  above  the  mass  who  surrounded  him, 
Ihouiih  a  little  solicitude  could  occasionally  be  detected  in 
the  roll  of  his  eye.  His  dark  jacket  was  edged  with  lace, 
and  a  irold  china m  box  and  nobs  ornamented  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief containing  his  beetel-nut,  and  thrown  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders  ;  while  a  richly  mounted  poniard  with 
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ft  highly  ornamental  hilt  and  gold  scabbard,  studded  bia 
girdle. 

He  book  his  scat  at  the  head  of  the  verandah,  and  after 
Ibe  cocoa-QUti  had  passed  around,  the  interpreter  was  di- 
Anted  to  say  that  the  Rajah  had  been-expected  (Hi  board 
iaal  evcninL',  but  having  delayed  to  visit  the  ship  and  yet 
exproBBing  his  earnest  desire  to  make  peace  with  tlie  Com- 
nodure,  we  had  come  ashore  to  hold  a  talk  with  him. 
Wbs  lie  ready  lo  commeace  it  7 
*  rRie  Rajali  expressed  his  desire  to  hear  what  the  Com- 

<  IDodorc  had  directed  to  be  communicated. 

"TeJl  the  Rajnh,  Jones,"  (ihe  name  of  our  iDtcrpreter,) 
"  that  the  Americans  desire  to  be  on  iricndly  terms  with 
tbc  Kujahs  and  their  people  on  (lie  coast — that  we  do  not 
desire  to  injure  them,  but  to  further  the  interests  of  both 
themselves  and  our  people — that  we  desire  a  peaceful  ia- 

'  te^ourse,  but  that  we  liiive  come  on  the  coast  again  tc 
now  that  we  have  the  power  to  protect  our  commerce 
and  tliat  we  not  only  have  the  power  but  the  determioa- 
lion  to  inHict  chastisement  upun  those  who  commit  acts 
of  piracy  against  our  tradovM,  ;uid  on  all  who  shelter  them. 

••We  have  now  done  so.  Other  vessels  of  wur  ivuuM  be 
on  the  const  in  due  tune,  and  if  similar  occurrences  should 
take  place  to  those  which  had  bcliillen  the  Eclipse,  the 
murderers  and  the  robhois  would  be  punished..  It  was  - 
expected  by  the  Commodore,  I'rom  all  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  lliey  should  eiiiiagc  most  solemnly  that  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  further  piracies 
on  the  coast — iliat  in  case  any  attack  should  be  projected 
fit  was  liojied  that  there  would  never  be  another,  hut  if 
there  should  be)  and  ihe  Ri:jah  should  hear  of  it,  be  must 
at  once  give  iiiforinatiun  lo  Ihe  captain  and  the  hands  on 
board  the  vessel;  and  if  any  of  the  pirates  should  take  re- 
fuge in  any  Rajah's  ]iarticiilar  jurisdiction,  he  will  ap- 
prehend them  and  retain  them  ibr  the  first  man-of-wai 
that  afterwards  conies  ou  the  coast.  Would  the  Rajah 
b  ■'  -mnly  |)!ed^e  hiiiiscir  in  ihrse  particulars,  if  the  Cooi- 
mou..    .    wc.ulil  tn^at  witli  him  r  , 

"The  iliyxV.  will  p^■^!,^'(.■,"  was  the  reply.      . 
Then  tell  ihe  Uajah  (hat  we  have  here  a  pa|>er  which 
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embraces  these  particulars  and  pledges,  to  which  it  is 
required  that  he  will  affix  his  seal, — himself  to  retain  a 
duplicate  of  the  paper,  as  evidence  of  the  pledges  made. 
If  any  of  his  men  understand  English,  they  wiU  be  good 
enough  to  attend,  and  mark  that  the  sentences  are  correct- 
ly interpreted. 

The  followin^paper  was  then  interpreted*  sentence  hj 
sentence,  to  the  Rajah,  a  number  of  those  around  assenting 
audibly  to  the  correspondence  of  the  English  with  the 
sense  of  each  sentence,  as  given  in  Malayu  to  the  Rajak 
The  date  of  it  was  explained  to  him»  as  it  had  been  pre- 
pared the  last  evening,  in  expectation  of  his  coming  on  to 
the  Columbia,  to  sign  the  paper. 

**  United  States  Frigate  Columbia,  off  SoOi^Soo, 

•«  January  11th,  1899." 

**  Po  Kwala,  Pedir  Rajiih  at  Kwala  Batu,  having  come 
on  board  of  the  Columbia  with  desires  to  make  peace  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

^  Hereby  declares,  that  henceforth  he  will  use  every 
effort,  on  his  part,  to  assist  the  American  ships  which  mav 
be  trading  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  bring  au  . 
means  in  his  power  to  suppress  all  piracies  on  the  coast 
And  in  case  any  designed  robbery  or  attack  upon  any 
American  vessel  should  be  known  to  him,  he  will  use  his 
power  to  stop  it,  and  give  immediate  information  to  the 
captain  and  all  who  may  be  on  board,  for  their  defence 
and  protection. 

"  And  should  any  of  his  men  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
piracy  against  an  American  vessel ;  or,  should  any  pirates 
take  refuge  among  his  people,  he  pledges  himself  that  they 
shall  be  punished  by  death,  or  given  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  trial,  on  the  demand  of  the 
commander  of  any  armed  United  States  vessel,  or  to  the  ^ 
captain  of  any  merchantman  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
them  to  the  u  nited  States  of  America. 

**  In  testimony  of  these  feelings,  Po  Kwala  hereto  affizei 
his  signature  and  seal." 

Every  word  of  this  document  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  as  it  was  interpreted  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
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lu^  Dumber  of  Po  Kwala's  men  to  Iiear  who  had  now 
crowded  into  the  verandah  and  vound  ils  balustrade. 

The  Rajah  took  his  seal  to  apply  it  to  the  insIrumenL 

"  We  speak  true — we  have  but  one  tongue,  lell  tlie 
Rajah — and  ask  him  if  he  fully  understands  the  paper  aa 
it  has  been  interpreted." 

"  Tjuc — we  understand,"  was  the  reply  from  the  Rajah 
and  several  of  liis  chief  men ;  while  a  peal  of  thunder  sud- 
denly rolled  loud  and  long  above  the  verandah,  tclline  the 
Bear  approach  of  a  gathering  shower.  The  profound 
cnlni  ot  a  death-scene  reigned,  while  the  Rajah  stilt  held 
lua  seaL 

"  Tdl  the  Rajah,  that  he  hears  the  voice  of  Allah  speak- 
ing above  us.  We  do  all  in  Allah's  name.  Ask  if  he 
pjcdses  himself  with  equal  solemnity  and  truth." 

"  True — in  Allah's  name  1  pledge,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
hjs  seal  was  on  the  paper. 

It  was  a  striking  coincidence,  that  solemn  roll  of  thun- 
der through  the  heavens  at  this  moment,  and  every  Malay 
suppressed  his  breath  in  the  stillness  that  reigned.  They 
are  said  to  be  greatly  timid  in  a  thunder-storm  ;  and  while 
*  witnessing  the  present  scene,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, there  must  have  been  deepness  added  to  the  emo 
tion  of  profound  veneration  that  came  over  the  spirit,  &• 
the  voice  of  God  was  heard  so  audibly  in  his  works. 

The  seal  of  the  Rajah  having  been  afiised,  iSe  instri> 
■  ment  wa»  witnessed  by 

TdKU   NrAH-OlflMllt, 

Po  Ntah-hbit, 
TuKu  Ntah-ahlbb, 
PrrcH  W.  Taylor.  Chaplain  U.  S,  FVisate  Columbia ; 
Alexander  Pennock,  Act.  Lieut.  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia ; 
Peter  Silver,  Commander  of  ship  Sumatra ; 
'   T.  Hbnshaw  Belcher,  Prof,  of  Math.  U.  S.  Fr.  Columlna. 

"  We  are  now  at  peace,  and  hope  we  shall  long  be 
friends,"  it  was  said,  as  the  two  parties  shook  the  hand  of 
the  other,  in  token  of  their  future  friendly  purposes. 

"Stay  a  moment,"  was  the  request  of  the  Rajall,  while 
be  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Comm^^orff  the  {wo 
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m^B[nificent  bullocks  that  had  been  led  past  the  Terandali, 
and  tendered  another  to  Captain  Silver. 

They  were  accepted,  and  the  Rajah  invited  to  visit  the 
ship.  He  placed  himself  in  the  boat  with  his  brother,  Po 
Nyah-heit,  the  Rajah  of  Pulau  Kayu,  and  the  boat  pulled 
for  the  Columbia.  I  had  ascended  from  the  boat  over  the 
gangway  to  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  and  watched  the  Ua- 
jah  as  he  descended  the  steps  to  the  deck.  His  attendants 
lad  advanced  before  him.  The  Rajah,  on  reaching  the 
highest  step  of  the  gangway,  paused  hesitatingly  an  in- 
stant, and  then  came  down  to  tne  deck. 

They  visited  the  cabin,  and  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Commodore,  who  now  affixed  his  signature  to  the  instru- 
ment which  had  been  signed  by  the  Ilajah.  Having  been 
shown  over  the  ship,  they  left  her  again,  doubtless  duly 
impressed  with  our  power — the  Rajah  expressing  his  higo 
gratification  and  surprise,  and  desire  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity further  to  listen  to  the  music — the  bass-drum  par- 
ticularly attracting  his  attention. 

And,  should  I  judge  from  the  Rajah's  unwillingness  to 
come  on  board  until  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
buffaloes  were  accepted — and  the  little  reluctance  which 
seemed  occasionally  to  affect  him  afterwards — and  the 
doubt  of  security  manifesting  itself  as  he  came  over  the 
gangway — I  lake  it  that  his  Rajahship  was  greatly  happy 
when  he  found  himself,  with  his  head  still  on,  once  more 
safely  on  shore.  The  next  day  he  would  have  visited  the 
ship,  but  it  rained  in  torrents ;  and  the  second  morning 
after,  at  daylight,  the  ships  were  unmoored  and  again 
standing  on  their  course  at  sea. 

From  the  despatches  of  Commodore  Read  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  containing  full  accounts  of  the  action 
of  the  squadron,  on  the  west  cuast  of  Sumatra,  I  extract 
the  following  paragraphs,  commendatory  of  the  officers 
named,  when  alluding  to  the  expedition  at  Muckie. 

'  Fcr  the  performance  and  execution  of  this  service, 
CommanJer  T.  W.  Wyman  cxliibited  a  promptness  and 
cncriry  which  could  not  he  surpassed ;  and  had  an  enemy 
a))])CcLrod  to  oppose  the  advance  of  tlie  party,  his  gallantry 
would  have  been  conspicuous. 

''  To  Lieutenant  Magruder,  executive  officer  of  the  Co 
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tumbia,  I  feet  much  indebted  for  the  good  order  and  expe- 
ditioti  with  which  the  men  from  the  Columbia  were  landed 
and  led  by  him,  and  for  the  previous  training  they  had 
received,  the  advantages  of  which  were  now  apparent. 

"  Lieutenants  Turk,  Turner,  and  Pennock,  merit  my 
warm  acknowledgments,  as  leaders  of  their  separate  di- 
visiona;  and  the  conduct  (rfXieutonant  Baker,  who  led 
the  marines,  deserves  my  unqualified  approbation.  Much 
was  expected  from  the  marines  on  the  occasion,  and  much 
Bo  doubt  would  have  been  done,  had  further  proof  of 
their  skill  and  discipline  been  required. 

"  Acting  Master  Jenkins,  Midshipmen  Crawford,  No 
land,  Barney,  Smith,  Sincler,  Green,  Toomer,  Fauntleroy, 
McCormick,  and  Donaldson ;  Mr.  Belcher,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Mr.  Martin  the  Gunner,  Mr,  Crow  the  Sail- 
maker,  were  all  embarked  in  this  enterprise,  and  are  spo- 
ken of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Commander  Wyman,  to  whose 
report,  sent  herewith,  I  must  refer  you  for  the  further 
particulars  of  this  affair,  and  for  tin,-  names  of  those  of- 
ficers who  landed  with  him  from  the  John  Adams.  He 
■peaks  in  high  terms  of  them  alt,  and  gives  me  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  merit  my  approbatiim  and 
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SECTION  I. 

FENANG. 


Leaving  the  frigate,  in  a  boat,  while  the  ship  ia  twmtf  milii'jhlaal  Am 
thaibore.  Dine  with  the  Conanlar  Agaat  The  Mai^BiliWL  AvifjbL 
aail. 

Ous  ships  doubled  Achin  Head,  the  northwestern  end 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  after  a  few  days'  passage  from 
Soo-Soo,  without  incident,  and  arrived  on  Penang,  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore,  to  convey 
the  compliments  of  the  Commodore  to  the  Grovemor,  and 
to  obtain  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  Columbia  through  the 
straits  of  Malacca  to  Singapore. 

Lieutenants  Palmer  and  Jarvis,  accompanied  b^  my- 
self, landed  at' the  town,  after  a  pull  of  five  hours  m  one 
of  the  ship's  boats,  and  over  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  distance  was  greater  than  supposed  when  we  left  the 
ship ;  and  before  we  reached  the  snore,  the  highest  truck 
of  the  Columbia  had  sunken  in  the  distance,  and  was  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  eye.  The  broad  folds  of  the  American 
ensign  were  floating  in  front  of  the  Consulate  as  our  boat 
approached  the  town;  and  Mr.  Reverly,  our  Consular 
Agent,  was  at  the  landing-place  to  meet  us,  to  conduct  us 
to  his  residence.  We  were  pleased  with  the  neatness 
presented  by  the  green-coated  area  through  which  we 
passed,  intersected  oy  the  public  avenues,  gravelled,  and 
lined  on  either  side  by  sluice-wavs,  for  conducting  the 
water  from  the  grounds ;  and  we  had  but  a  moment  con- 
templated the  air  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  beauty  which 
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the  place  presented  to  our  first  view,  before  wtr  were 
wisliing  that  it  might  be  compatible  with  the  duties  of  the 
squadron  to  delay  a  lew  days  at  this  anchorage.  But 
the  scarcity  ol*  our  stores  requires  that  the  ships,  without 
further  delay,  should  ])rocccd  to  Singapore,  where  tlie 
first  store-ship  for  our  supply  has  been  directed  to  meet 
us  from  the  United  Status. 

It  was  five  o'clock  P.  M.  when  we  reached  Mr  Ke\er- 
ly's.  A  bountiful  table,  with  the  air  of  domestic  comfort, 
was  awaiting  us ;  and  we  found  ourselves  agreeably 
entertained  as  we  sat  down  to  the  acceptable  repast,  with 
Mr.  ll.'s  family. 

Among  the  fruits  presented  us  at  the  table,  was  tlie 
mangusteen,  (garcinia  mangostana,)  so  invariably  alluded 
to  by  all  visiters  to  the  Indies,  as  the  choicest  fruit  which 
the  earth  produces. 

"  And  this  is  the  mangusteen  of  which  wc  have  heard 
so  much,  but  which  bciore  I  have  not  seen,**  I  said  to  Mr. 
R.  as  the  fruit-dish,  containing  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit, 
was  passed  to  me.  "  And  some  days  ago,  when  a  gentle- 
man, on  whose  left  I  was  sitting,  heljK^d  me  to  the  delicious 
manyo,  he  added,  if  you  will  pause  a  moment  I  will  sliow 
you  how  to  eat  it.     1  doubt  not  you  will  be  equally  kind." 

M.  R.  placed  his  knile  upon  the  centre  of  the  globulous 
fruit,  and  j>as>sing  the  instrument  horizontally  around  it, 
raised  one  half  of  the  thick  rind  from  the  other,  leaving 
exposed  to  the  view  the  beautifully  white  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
resting  in  the  other  half  of  the  bowl,  in  beautiful  ccmtrast 
with  its  brown  covering.  This  imier  globule  of  pulp  is 
divided  into  four  or  five  unequal  parts,  each  cnvclojnng 
its  seed,  but  together  forming  a  complete  scalloped  whole. 
You  take  these  with  your  fork  easily  from  the  cup  or  the 
thick  rind ;  and  the  mildly-acid  pulp  convinces  you,  that 
the  mangusteen  justly  holds,  for  its  richness  and  exquisite 
acido-dulcis  taste,  the  first  place  among  the  delicious  fru'itf 
of  the  East. 

Another  fruit  yet  more  peculiar  and  nearly  as  delicious 
as  the  mangusteen,  (Miriched  the  dessert  It  had  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a  dish  of  immense  oblong  strawberries  as 
they  occupy  the  fruit-dish,  but  you  wonder  that  they 
siiould  be  so  large.     As  you  take  one,  you  find  the  external 
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coat  bristled  with  elongated  and  flexible  fibres ;  and  cutting 
the  red  cuticle,  it  exposes  a  semi-translucentjaulp  resem- 
Uing  the  ^P^t  ^^^  enclosing  its  single  oblon^bed.  Thia 
finit  is  called  the  rambutan.  Several  were  crowded  upon 
vy  plate,  together  with  the  maagusteen,  which  last,  with 
its  severed  nnd,  leaving  the  beautiful  white  pulp  resting 
in  one  half  of  its  brown  cup,  may  remind  oaf^  of  the  ma^ 
IM^  in  its  green  cdix,  ancf  suggest  the  idea  diat  it  holds 
its  |Hide  of  place  amons  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  as  the 
magnolia  ffrandiflora  blooms  the  reigning  queen  in  the 
kingdom  of  beautiful  flowers.    The  doctor  having  whis- 

Ered  me,  not  to  indulge  in  the  eating  of  firuits  when  he 
ard  of  my  intention  to  visit  the  shore,  I  refrained  with 
admirable  self-denial,  as  I  thought,  with  such  ten^totions 
before  me. 

Carriages  were  waiting  us  at  the  door,  thoaugh  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  R.,  as  we  arose  from  the  tafafo,  to  give 
us  a  short  drive  through  the  town  and  into  the  Auntry^ 
along  the  beautiful  and  evergreen  paths,  which  charac* 
terike  all  this  region  of  the  East,  and  rendered  additionally 
lovely  and  commodious  by  art,  which  is  ever  the  case 
wherever  the  English  have  planted  themselves,  whose 
hand  beautifies  whatever  it  touches. 

We  returned  to  Mr.  R.'s  to  tea ;  and  having  spent  the 
evening  and  been  favored  with  music,  which  carried  our 
associations  far  over  the  waters,  we  took  our  leave  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  expectation  of 
spending  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  upon  the  water. 
As  our  boat  put  to  sea  to  find  our  ship,  the  land-breeze 
had  just  commenced  to  blow  from  the  shore.  Our  sails 
were  set,  and  the  breeze  strengthened,  and  the  -nea  in^ 
creased.  We  stood  on  our  night-path,  hoping  in  an  hour 
or  two  to  raise  the  ship  in  the  direction  we  supposed  her 
o  be  lying,  presuming  that  she  had  not  changed  her  posi- 
tion since  we  last  saw  her,  when  she  had  come  to  anchor, 
after  standing  to  the  northward  some  miles  from  where 
we  had  left  her. 

**  Shall  we  have  more  wind,  pilot  V*  was  inquired  by 
the  officer,  as  the  sails  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  tm 
freshening  breeze,  so  as  to  drive  the  boat  with  coander 
able  velocity  over  the  sea. 
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**  A  little  more  breeze,"  answered  the  pilot,  who  wai 
placed  upon  his  bag  of  traps,  and  now  turned  his  eye  u 
directed  towards  Uie  nortti,  where  a  cloud  seemed  to  be 
deepening  as  the  gleams  of  lightning  occasionally  shot 
hor'zontally  across  the  dark  field. 

"  Pilot,  is  there  a  prospect  of  more  sea  ?"  again  asked 
the  officer,  after  an  interval,  during  which  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  freshen  and  the  waves  to  dash  with  greater  force 
against  our  boat,  as  she  bent  to  the  impulse  of  the  heavy  air. 

*'A  little  more  sea,**  replied  the  pilot  mechanically, 
"but  not  more  than  the  boat  will  stand.** 

"  In  the  bows  there — see  you  the  ship  yet  ?" 

It  was  impossible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  naked  span 
in  the  dark  oistance,  I  well  knew,  although  the  watchiiil 
care  of  the  officer  strained  his  eye  to  find  the  first  indi- 
cation  of  the  rising  masts  of  the  frigate,  of  which,  we 
knew  not  yet,  but  that  she  had  changed  her  position,  and 
as  we  hoped  had  stood  further  in  to  meet  us  and  to  lessen 
our  row. 

The  fair  breeze  however  took  us  onward — every  now 
and  then  some  one  of  the  look-outs  expressing  his  belief 
that  he  saw  the  spars  of  the  ship  in  the  dim  custance  be- 
yond us.  But  the  awakened  hope  generally  soon  faded, 
as  some  tracery  of  cloud  melted  away  and  lefl  the  field 
again  a  blank  and  dark  expanse. 

The  moon  had  emerged  from  a  clouded  heaven,  while 
we  had  been  standing  on  our  course  out  to  sea  in  our  light 
barque,  as  the  veil  that  had  concealed  moon  and  star 
threw  aside  its  folds,  and  the  silver  path  she  now  marked 
upon  the  water  south  of  us  held  my  own  gaze,  as  I  hoped 
the  ship,  if  yet  under  way,  might  be  discerned  as  she 
crossed  this  brilliant  wake  of  the  peerless  moon.  But  we 
stood  yet  on  our  night-path  without  gaining  a  view  of  the 
object  for  which  we  were  searching.  More  than  thre^ 
hours  had  passed,  and  we  had  been  driving  before  the 
stiff  breeze  off  the  land. 

"  I  say — the  bows  there  T  cried  the  officer  again,  for 
more  than  the  twentieth  time.    "  See  you  not  the  ship 
there,  a  point  on  the  weather  bow  ?     I  know  I  see  heit 
continued  the  positive  officer,  as  he  further  directed  tbt 
eyes  of  the  look-outs. 
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*Ay— ay-— tirl  I  see  her,*  replied  the  nifcnr  in  the 
bows  of  the  boat 

**  Keep  your  eye  on  her  then,  sir,''  contiftned  the  oA^ 
cer,  as  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  i^t  again  de* 
oeived,  while  he  traced  the  distant  poles  like  tnree  spindles^ 
fiuntly  lininff  themselves  on  the  horizon.  ^  I  Imow  she  is 
there,  and  md  Adams  lies  beside  her— ^  Qtarge^  ibej 
are  there,  both  of  thenL** 

The  Adams  must  have  come  up  during  the  day,  as  she 
was  not  in  sight  at  the  time  we  left  the  Columna  in  the 
morning.  And  now  the  moon,  on  hercourse,  was  already 
fiaurt  settling,  and  another  half-hour  she  would  be  driving 
her  chariot  and  peacocks  beyond  the  rim  of  the  dieA  sea. 
She  had  already,  for  more  than  an  hour  past,  assumed  the 
melancholy  of  the  farewell,  and  an  hour  oefore  we  finally 
reached  the  ship,  she  dipped  the  wheels  of  her  ni^t-car 
in  the  furthest-seen  wave  oeyond  the  Columbia. 

I  know  not  in  nature  a  more  melancholy  object  than 
the  setting  moon.  And  I  shall  never  forjo^t  where  I  first 
saw  it.  It  was  from  a  stage-coach,  at  midnight,  in  a  state 
far  south,  on  my  return  from  a  tour  to  the  southernmost 
part  of  our  union.  It  was  at  a  point  where  the  coaches 
exchanged  their  passengers,  and  travellers  from  every 
point  replenished  the  vehicle  for  its  new  course.  The 
coach  had  been  crowded,  and  one  seat  alone  was  unoccu- 

!>ied  as  I  took  it,  at  the  window ;  and  all  seemed  to  wait 
or  the  morning  light  to  develop  the  countenances  of  the 
party,  before  words  were  exchanged.  And  yet,  so  sad 
did  that  moon  look  that  night,  as  in  her  full  orb  she  set- 
tled behind  the  distant  forests,  I  ventured  to  direct  the 
eye  of  the  lady-passenger,  who  sat  in  front  of  nte,  to  the 
mournful  object  I  know  not  that  this  page  will  meet  that 
eye,  with  which  but  few  eyes  I  have  since  seen  in  this 
world  could  at  all  compare,  for  its  loveliness  of  expres- 
sion and  color,  as  it  opened  in  the  morning's  light ;  but 
should  it,  she  will  remember  the  incident,  and  the  rescue 
that  saved  others  besides  herself  frogn  the  perils  of  a 
grave  in  the  deep.  Reader,  watch  vou  the  declining 
moon  at  the  hour  of  her  next  midnight-settmg,  and  tell 
me  if  it  be  not  a  sorrowful  thing. 
The  second  officer  of  the  boat  had  now  taken  his  look, 
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after  we  had  approached  sti'    nearer  to  the  ships,  and  re 
took  his  seat,  satisfied  that  we  were  nearing  her  (m  the 
right  course,  as  he  added,  in  his  own  manner :   **  No  mis- 
taSe — she's  there — yonder  is  her  light  now,  all  ahoy ! 

It  had  gone  six  bells,  or  was  past  three  o'clock  in  tlio 
morning,  as  we  ascended  over  the  gangway  of  the  good 
ship,  and  reported  our  return  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  a 
worthy  youne  gentleman  and  officer  of  great  merit,  now 
pacing  the  still  deck  in  the  mid- watch,  and  doubtless,  think- 
ing ol  those  he  loved  in — Brooklyn, 

Our  ships  were  early  under  way  the  next  morning,  and 
we  are  now  standing  on  our  course  for  Singapore.  We 
have  learned  of  the  island  of  Singapore  as  a  spot  contain- 
ing beauty  of  scenery,  hospitality  among  its  residents,  and 
health  in  its  atmosphere. 


SECTION    II. 

SINGAPORE. 

The  Chinese  junk.  Beating  into  the  harbor.  American  Miarionariet  and 
their  prospects.  Chinese  at  Singapore.  The  Moor.man*s  daughter. 
Fruits  of  the  Malacca  Straits.  Pepper  plantations.  The  nutmeg.  Dint 
with  the  Scotch  Missionaries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  English  chaplain, 
and  his  family.  An  evening  drive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  BaptisI 
Missionaries  of  Siani.  Surpriaiif  a  Siamese  and  a  Chinese,  by  a  develop* 
ment  of  their  phrenological  chanctcr*  Siamese  coins.  Siamese  dreanw 
book.  **  The  departure  of  the  Missionary  bride.**  Missionaries  preach 
on  board  the  Columbia.  Services  and  communion  on  shore  at  the  nM» 
sion-room.  Malay  language.  Translation  of  Po  Chute  Abdullah's  agm* 
ment  with  Commodore  Read.  Also,  of  a  letter  from  a  R^ah  of  Muckift 
Also,  of  Po  Kwala*s  letter  to  Conunodore  Read.  J.  Balistier,  £2sq.  and 
family.  Society  of  Singapore.  Mrs.  Balistier's  collection  of  shells.  Sud- 
den death  of  Mrs.  Wooa,  a  young  and  interesting  missionary.  Her  fiiM- 
ral.  The  burial-place  of  Stevens,  a  college  class-mate  of  the  author 
Episcopal  church  at  Singapore.  The  author  preachee  for  the  Rev.  Blr* 
White.  Courtesy  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  East.  Laat  viaiti»  and 
drives,  and  adieus,  and  sunset  at  Singapore. 

We  anchored  off  the  city  of  Singapore,  February  Ml^ 
1880,  among  the  little  fleet  of  TeneTi  now  lying  neir  «& 
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Another  change  has  oome  oyer  the  sinrit  of  ttie  scene. 
The  Chinese  junk  has  come  down  to  meet  usTon  neutral 
ground — a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten  after  once  seen,  for^ 
its  combinations  of  as  many  dissonant  proporti^VM  in  a  sp^ ' 
cimen  of  naval  architecture,  as  could  well  be  assembled 
in  a  monster  of  ugliness.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  drifted  and 
blown  before  the  wind  from  Canton  to  Singapore  durinff 
the  northeast  monsoons,  and  back  again,  from  aterrestriiu 
adventure  for  trade,  to  its  celestial  home,  when  the  Wind^ 
after  a  six  months'  blow,  changes.  These  ghastlv  oddi- 
ties of  other  ages,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  belong- 
ing to  these  celestials,  lie  some  mile  and  more  distant  from 
OS,  nearer  in  shore  than  ourselves,  and  are  seen  gazing 
from  their  immense  eyes,  which  are  affixed  to  thdr  bows 
defiiignating  the  head  otherwise  unknown  from  the  stem, 
each  being  equally  broad,  and  equally  high,  and  equally 
nondescript.  In  truth,  a  Chinese  junk  is  just  such  a  thing 
as  a  flat  would  be,  or  a  scow^  to  use  a  New  Englandism, 
were  it  to  be  increased  in  length  and  proportionably  in 
breadth  ;  and  then,  a  little  more  rounded  in  the  bottom,  be 
built  right  up  in  the  air  for  twenty  feet ;  and  then,  extend- 
ing from  stern  to  bows  on  one  side  and  bows  to  stem  on 
the  otlier,  long  horizontal  ribs,  to  strengthen  said  junk. 
Then,  paint  the  whole  white  outside,  with  a  red  eye  on 
either  bow  as  big  as  a  full  moon,  and  looking  as  much 
like  the  thing  intended  to  be  represented,  as  the  face  oi 
the  bright  Dian  resembles  a  green  cheese.  This  eye  is 
placed  in  its  post,  never  to  be  closed,  on  the  principle,  **  he 
have  no  eye,  how  can  see  ?"  TtM»,^monster  is  a  ponderous 
and  heavy  thing  ;  spacious,  to  ac&ommodate  innumerable 
unenumerated  trifles  of  these  innumerable  traders  in  no* 
things,  as  they  would  seem  to  the  observant  European ; 
and  in  the  view  of  all  utility  too,  for  they  are  gewgaws 
of  distorted  shapes  and  fragile  mechanism,  such  as  are 
foimd  in  American  toy-shops  for  children,  and  which  seem 
to  be  the  very  things  which  keep  this  nation,  with  all  their 
greatest  excellencies  which  can  be  enumerated,  a  nation 
of  grown  children.  The  mind  of  man  is  measured  by  the 
objects  of  its  employments. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  of  Singapore  is  picturesque. 
The  hills  of  unequal  elevatioiuL  and  crowned  with  ratpeet* 
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able  dwelling  houses,  rise  above  the  buildings  located  on 
the  plain ;  and  the  relief  of  the  green  hill-side  mellows 
the  scene,  in  the  too  great  absence  of  forest  and  ornamental 
trees ;  while  the  air  of  neatness,  but  newness,  marks  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  panoramic  view  from  the  ship. 

Our  frigate  beat  up  the  narrow  passage  among  the 
islands  to  the  harbor,  and  made  a  number  of  tacks  in  full 
view  of  the  town.  The  strong  northeaster  blew  in  our 
teeth  ;  and  the  ship  proved  herself  in  every  particular  a 
superb  vessel.  All  the  otiicera  were  delighted  with  her 
action  ;  and  certainly  she  played  her  part  like  a  thing  of 
life,  as  she  reached  forth  on  her  short  tacks,  buoyantly 
and  true,  never  missing  stays,  and  eating^  to  the  windwaid 
like  a  clipper,  even  while  she  tacked.  The  Columbia  had 
not  before  been  so  faithfully  tested  as  now,  as  to  her  pro- 
perties and  powers  for  beating  to  the  windward.  All 
deemed  her,  in  this  particular,  the  truest  ship  in  which 
they  had  ever  sailed. 

AMERICAN    MISSIONARIES    AT    SINGAPORE. 

On  visiting  the  shore,  I  was  happy  to  find,  at  this  sta- 
tion, quite  a  number  of  the  American  missioi.aries  :  with 
them  my  sympathies  lie.  Besides  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
regularly  stationed  here,  some  six  or  eight  have  taken  up 
their  temporary  residence,  with  their  brethren,  at  Singa- 
pore. This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Dutch 
government  of  Java,  with  the  sanction,  it  is  supposed,  of 
the  mother  country,  who,  with  her  buckskin  breeches,  etc, 
is  ever  one  age  behind  the  century  of  the  times,  have'  pro- 
hibited the  missionaries  from  locating  themselves  at  any 
other  place  in  the  Dutch  East  India  dominions,  save  on  the 
island  of  Borneo.  And  before  they  shall  repair  to  tliis  con- 
tinent of  an  island,  they  are  required  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  will  engage  in  nothing  tending  to  promote  rebellion 
against  this  grandfather  government  Part  of  the  mis- 
sion, tlierefore,  are  now  at  Singapore,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Borneo, — ^two  of  their  number  having 
visited  the  island  and  found,  according  to  their  impre8si<»% 
an  opening  for  their  labors.  The  results  of  the  observar 
tions  of  these  gentlemen  are  about  being  made  known,  in 
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a  communication  nearly  ready  to  be  sent  to  their  fiiends 
in  Amerio. 

Singapore  presents  an  inyiting  position  for  a  town, 
<festined  ere  Icmg  to  become  of  considerable  extent,  as  the 
result  of  its  fine  commercial  situation;  While  riding 
tlirough  its  difierent  sections,  to  wait  on  the  several  families 
of  the  mission,  many  of  the  houses  already  constructed 
presented  themselves  on  a  scale  of  spaciousness,  and  con* 
siderable  elegance  and  taste  in  the  adaptation  of  extensive 
verandahs  and  airy  rooitfi  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  climate,  in  wooine  the  sea-breeze  fix>ni  the  ocean,  and 
to  court  the  land-zephyr  from  the  groves  of  the  nutmegs 
and  the  palms.  Manv  of  the  sites  of  the  residences  are 
commanding,  and  the  houses  are  very  generaUy  snnoiind. 
ed  by  spacious  grounds. 

I  was  not  disappointed  in  finding  interest  in  the  charao* 
ters  of  the  missionaries  and  their  wives.  Some  of  them 
are  young  married  couples ;  and  in  manners  and  person 
a  number  of  these  ladies  strike  you  as  mdit  deservmg  of 
the  interest  they  awaken.  Why  should  a  young  woman, 
with  the  intelligence,  manners,  and  person  that  would 
grace  the  halls  of  the  noble  as  she  moved  among  the  elite 
of  a  court-levee,  leave  the  happiest  land  in  the  world,  and 
a  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  devoted  to  her,  to  seek  a 
place  among  foreigners,  and  devote  her  life  to  the  strange 
and  dark  people  of  eastern  climes,  who  care  not  for  the 
sympathies  that  are  poured  out  in  their  behalf;  and  who, 
in  a  thousand  instances,  not  only  are  not  grateful,  but  po- 
sitively unkind  in  the  manifestation  of  their  indifference  to 
those  who  are  lavishing  their  lives  in  furthering  their  best 
interests  mentally,  physically,  and  religiously  ?  What,  but 
a  love  which  lies  deeper  in  the  soul  than  a  worldly  man 
can  fathom,  and  which  the  opposers  of  missions  could  nev- 
er dream  of  ? — so  far  is  it  all  beyond  the  experience  of 
the  prejudiced  mind.  Did  I  not  think  the  action  practicable, 
in  its  hoped-for  results,  as  put  forth  by  such  sell-sacrificing 
individuals,  forsaking  home  and  kindred,  and  devoting 
youth  and  maturer  age,  in  labors  difiicult,  and  oftentimes 
sorrowful  and  disconsolate,  I  yet  would  look  with  an  eve 
that  should  float  in  warm  admiration  and  sympathy,  on  the 
generous  sacrifices  of  such  beautiful  sfMnts;  as  are  ofteo 
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found  among  the  missionary  band.  And  merits  not  he  the 
language  of  severity  who  can  speak  not  only  lightly  but 
slightingly  of  such  a  class  of  citizens,  who  make  the  world 
the  object  of  the  swelling  benevolence  of  their  hearts,  and 
even  coarsely  question  sometimes  the  motives  of  such  men 
and  women,  as  if  some  sinister  views  had  caused  them  to 
come  over  seas,  and  to  forsake  the  home  of  their  earlv  as- 
sociatious  for  a  life  among  a  heathen  people  ?  I  can  forgive 
and  forget  a  remark  that  is  addressed  with  unkindness 
against  myself.  And  I  may  forgive  but  I  cannot  forget 
the  language  of  disparagement,  used  in  dishonor  of  such 
men  and  such  women  as  those  of  whom  we  arc  speaking, 
of  whom,  as  to  the  character  and  the  excellence  of  many 
of  them,  the  world  is  unworthy.  I  take  it  as  an  evidence, 
than  w  hich  none  can  be  more  conclusive,  of  the  ill-breed- 
ing of  an  individual,  however  loud  and  frequent  may  be 
his  own  self-constituted  claims  to  the  chaste  and  pure  feel- 
in  <rs  of  the  irue  gentleman ^  when  I  hear  one  indulging  in 
sweeping  rcnuirks  against  such  a  class  of  persons,  intelli- 
gent and  deserving,  and  better  bred  than  himself;  and  in 
most  instances  hettfr  born,  both  as  to  the  respectability 
of  their  connections  and  the  antiquity  of  their  families. 

I  dined  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doty's,  and  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poihman,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Doty — having 
previously  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Voungbloud,  and  afterwards  drove  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ball's,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood's.  Time  did  not  admit  of 
my  extending  my  calls  to  the  families  of  the  Scotch  mis- 
sion. But  in  the  evening,  it  being  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  I  gladly  consented  to  stay  on  shore  sufficiently  late 
to  attend  the  monthly  concert,  w^hich  was  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orr.  I  met,  as  the  consequencei 
all  the  missionaries  of  the  station,  and  others  who  are  tem- 
porarily residing  at  Singapore.  The  large  private  hall 
was  already  lined  by  this  company  of  missionaries,  as  I 
entered ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  forget  the  scene, 
as  I  contein})latod  their  number,  and  carried  back  my 
thoughts  to  other  days,  when  I  had  read  of  India  missionSy 
and  now  mused  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  some  whom  I  had 
known,  and  others  whom  I  had  learned  to  love  for  their 
gentle  characters,  and  who  had  eaded  their  Urea  in  thete 
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eutem  had..  %  wa.  not  nmoog  myyoung  ftad-tbtl 
ihould  viut  tbeSTTegionsy  when,  while  yetm  boy,  I  poured 
mv  tears  ^pon  the  pages  of  the  memoir  of  Harriet  I^ew^ 
elC  when  reading  her  plaintive  story,  or  while  I  turned 
the  leaves  that  gave  forth  the  breathings  of  the  beautifiil 
and  classic  ufmt  of  Martyn.  But,  to-night  it  was  mv 
privilege  to  stand  among  this  **  chosen  bmd,'*  and  to  sit 
and  commune  with  chosen  spirits,  and  to  kneel  and  blend 
my  own  feelings  with  theirs,  in  prayer  to  our  common 
liord. 

^had  thoiu^ht  much  on  the  subject  of  missions  since 
reaching  the  mdian  seas.  My  heart  had  been  depressed 
as  I  contemplated  the  barriers,  which,  like  impasswle  bul- 
warks, seemed  to  rise,  to  debar  the  advance  of  Christian 
principles  among  the  thousand  casts  of  thft  people  of  the 
East  If  they  were  an  intelligent  people— had  they  intd- 
lects  capable  of  generalizing,  drawing  conclusions  from  just 
reasonings — could  two  in  ten  of  their  number  read  the  books 
in  their  own  language,  when  placed  in  their  hands — ^indeed, 
were  they  any  tiling  but  a  race  who  seem  to  have  no  other 
idea  of  life  than  securing  pice  to  buy  curry  with,  or  to  hoard 
up  in  their  coffers  this  miserably  pitiful  coin,  then  there 
might  be  hopes  for  the  enlightening  of  the  mind  now  be- 
nignted  on  tlie  grandest  subjects  which  pertain  to  the  best 
and  the  immortal  being  of  the  soul ;  and  more  immediate 
results  might  be  expected  I'rom  the  efforts  of  the  devoted 
missionary.  In  the  present  state  of  the  heathen  nations, 
however,  there  seemed  to  the  mind,  as  we  first  entered 
these  regions,  no  gleam  of  well-grounded  and  happy  ex- 
pectation, streaming  in  the  horizon  which  skirts  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  eastern  continent  and  the  isles  of  these 
oceans. 

But  the  mind  wrestles,  when  oppressed  with  disappoints 
ment,  to  gain  relief  from  the  burden ;  and  in  my  own 
case,  while  revolving  the  circumstances  of  the  eastern  na^ 
tions,  as  we  have  been  passing  them,  and  observing  their 
customs,  opinions,  and  habits,  and  apparent  prospects  in 
connection  with  their  domestic,  political,  and  religious 
destinies,  with  the  missionary  efforts  among  them,  better 
and  most  consoling  view^s  have  presented  themselves ;  and 
even  high-wrought  expectation  has  possessed  the  mind. 
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when  our  views  have  extended  on  to  the  future  result  of 
the  present  action,  and  dwelled  upon  tlie  causes  tending  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  of  missions,  in  the  en- 
circling of  the  globe  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  it  is  not  this  generation  which  shall  be  thus  illumined. 
The  millions  yet  to  come,  who,  compared  with  the  present 
generation,  are  as  the  ocean  to  the  drop,  are  the  people 
who  are  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  present  action  of 
these  devoted  men  and  their  associates,  throughout  the 
world.  Although  not  a  thousand  in  ten  thousand  of  the 
heathen  can  read  the  books  of  their  native  language ;  and 
though  the  people  of  this  age  are  not  to  be  tlie  recipients 
of  the  greatest  benefit  of  these  labors,  yet  the  action  which 
is  being  put  forth  in  the  instruction  of  children,  and  the 
creating  of  Christian  books  in  the  dilTercnt  languages  of 
the  world,  is  the  preparatory  step.  The  children  will  be 
ashamed  of  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  when  they 
contemplate  them  in  contrast  with  the  Christian  religion. 
And  as  we  look  over  the  world,  (a  mere  ball  when  viewed 
in  its  proportions  of  a  diameter  of  but  8,000  miles,  but  a 
mighty  earth  when  regarded  as  the  residence-to-be  of  yet 
unborn  millions  of  coming  generations,)  we  find  a  band 
of  faithful  laborers  engaged  in  the  same  instructions  and 
with  the  same  purposes,  at  almost  every  point  of  our  «;lobe. 
These  points  are  comparatively  near  each  other  ;  and  the 
influence  of  Christian  nations  is  everywhere  setting  in  from 
them,  while  the  books  are  everywhere  in  every  language 
pr('i)arefl  to  spread  the  principles  of  the  jjospol  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  stations  ol  the  Mediterra- 
nean, not  far  even  in  miles  from  Ilindoostan,  with  the  inter- 
vening stations  in  Persia,  and  all  along  the  coast,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Siam, 
Chinoso  Empire,  Pacific  Isles,  with  the  Christian  shores  of 
Europe  and  America.  If  we  join  these  several  points,  we 
iind  the  earth  covered  with  a  net-work  of  intersecting 
lines,  which,  from  one  to  its  neighborini?  jx)int  of  intersec- 
tion, is  but  a  short  distance  even  in  miles.  How,  then, 
shall  these  points,  like  radiants,  send  forth  their  direct  rays 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  ages  advance  !  And  how 
shall  these  inihiences,  which  result  from  the  instruction  of 
these  thousands  of  children,  and  the  increasing  facilitiei 
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of  ocHnmomcatidii  between  the  points  as  the 
of  the  extension  of  European  and  American  intercourse, 
qiiBad  and  produce  convicticmsy  u^er  the  higher  influ- 
ence of  heaTeii»  of  the  **  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  T 
It  is  a  bright  bdtthat  ahready  spans  the  earth,  more  bril* 
liant  to  the  Christian's  eye  than  the  band  of  Saturn  to  the 
▼isioii  of  tiie  astronomer.  And  the  mien  who  are  now 
Ubmng  in  the  field  of  missions,  at  these  di&reilt  points, 
are  the  workmen,  who  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  their  la- 
bon  when  the  accounts  for  eternity  shall  be  made  up.  It  i» 
their  early  work  which  is  to  tell  on  the  nations  of  tm  world 
in  the.  advance  of  the  sciences  and  improvements  which 
are  now  jnaking  such  rapid  strides  in  the  worid,  to  encir- 
cle the  earth  in  their  blessings.  And  though  they  see  not 
the  present  generation,  in  great  numbers,  embracing  the 
system  they  are  engaged  in  propagating,  and  are  thus  de- 
prived of  the  consolation  thev  otherwise  would  have,  yet 
they  are  to  be  commended  the  more  for  their  unweaned 
action  in  these  preliminary  and  necessary  steps  of  instruc- 
tion to  spread  the  gospel  story,  and  for  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  other  books  ot  wisdom  and  interest,  leading  to  the 
one  result  of  begetting  in  the  preference  of  ttie  universal 
mind  of  the  world  an  acknowledgment  and  an  embracing 
of  the  religion  of  the  cross.  Others  shall  come  in  their 
steps,  and  bless  their  memory,  as  they  labor  and  see  the 
greater  ingathering  of  the  nations,  as  tnt^  result  of  the 
preparations  which  the  pioneers  of  missions  shall  have 
made ;  and  the  glorious  results  of  the  efforts  of  these  self- 
denying  and  laboring  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  Uve 
to  bless  the  earth,  when  they  themselves  shall  long  have 
been  gathered  to  the  unbenighted  abodes  of  the  nappy 
dead. 


CHINESE    AT   SINGAPOBB. 

During  the  week,  several  objects  of  interest  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  observation.  Singapore  is  fiJled 
with  Chinese,  and  they  seem  to  form  the  largest  class  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  offering  a  new  object  for  the  study  of 
the  voyager  around  the  world.  Their  dress  is  a  pair  of 
large  trousers,  varying  in  colors — some  of  black  glaied 
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cotton,  others  of  blue  nankeen,  and  still  others  of  white 
cambric.  To  this  is  added  a  frock  or  sliirt, generally  ^hite, 
hanging  loosely,  some  with  sleeves,  and  others  with  no 
sleeves.  Their  shaven  skulls,  however,  attract  the  atten- 
tion as  being  most  particularly  characteristic  with  their  long 
quicu  hanging  down  in  its  braid,  and  composed  of  tlie 
gathered  hair  growing  in  a  circular  patch,  as  large  as  \i\e 
hand  would  cover,  from  the  crown  of  the  head.  This 
braid  falls  ncarlv  to  the  heels  of  the  celestials,  with  their 
toes  encased  in  their  thick-soled  and  turn-up  toed  shoes. 
They  pass  with  a  quick  step;  and  their  loose  sleeves  and 
trousers  flutter  in  the  gale  they  create  in  their  passage, 
with  nothing  upon  their  shaven  heads  but  the  tuft-knot  upor 
the  crown,  and  sometimes  the  long  braid  curled  in  a  plait 
around  it.  Their  heads  are  remarkably  round,  and  theii 
brows  smooth,  indicating  ideality,  but  little  powers  of  rea- 
soning or  locality.  Of  the  defect  in  this  last  particular 
we  have  daily  evidence,  as  our  boats,  in  passing  to  the 
shore,  drive  into  theirs,  as  if  these  celestials  thought  them- 
selves intangible  spirits,  and  manifest  no  kind  of  perception, 
apparently,  that  the  boats  are  coming  into  contact,  until  the 
rencounter  takes  place,  when  they  laugh  with  their  little 
cocked  eyes,  as  if  it  were  all  a  good  joke,  should  their 
boat  chance  to  survive  the  contusion,  and  save  their  yellow 
skins  from  a  desirable  ablution — a  thing  not  always  their 
good  fortune,  as  one  of  our  boats  has  already  emptied  one 
C/liinaman's  crew  into  the  sea,  while  the  boat  dipped  her- 
self to  the  lull,  as  it  gave  way  for  the  passage  of  the  heav- 
ier bodv  of  the  cutter. 

All  the  eastern  people  are  excessively  fond  of  oniaments. 
I  visited  the  house  of  a  Moor-man  to-day.  lie  had  accom- 
panied me  during  the  morning  to  examine  some  objects  of 
curiositv ;  and  ha  vine:  returned  to  his  residence  at  the  hour 
for  dinner,  he  took  me  to  an  upjx^r  room,  where  were  his 
attendants,  and  his  young  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  quite  pretty  and  smiling,  and  covered 
witli  ornaments.  A  red  silk  bodice  encircled  her  chest, 
lenvin^^  her  arms  bare,  and  a  loose  robe  of  white  cambric 
was  ♦:aro]essly  wrapped  around  her  body.  I  was  curious 
to  note  the  number  of  her  jewels,  as  she  came  to  me  at 
the  direction  of  her  father,  and  gave  mc  her  little  handi 
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darker  ihan  a  brunette's,  with  her  clear  nails  reddened  with 
a  sljiiii.  Her  ears  were  fringed  with  rings,  twenty-one 
in  nLiinbcr,  covering  the  whole  crown  of  the  upper  edges 
with  golden  filiagree.  Two  rubies  gleamed,  one  on  either 
■idc  ol'  ilie  nose,  being  confined  to  their  place  by  a  screw, 
which  penetrated  through  each  nostril,  and  fastened  inside 
the  nostril  by  a  knob  affixed  to  the  screw.  Five  bracelets 
of  gold  decorated  her  wrists,  and  seven  rings  graced  her 
tnpcring  fingers.  Two  heavy  silver  braccTels  encircled 
her  ebony  ankles,  afid  three  silver  thimbles  encased  as 
many  of  the  young  nymphs  toes.  She  was  the  old  man's 
only  child,  and  her  mother  had  died  three  months  be- 
fiirc. 

I  had  thrown  myself  on  the  mat  which  had  been  spread 
for  me,  on  a  couch,  while  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  Moor 
flourished  before  me  a  sundal-wood  fan,  whose  fringes, 
being  moistened,  gave  out  the  rich  odor  of  this  precious 
wood. 

Ill  a  few  moments,  curried  rice,  with  chli-kcn.  wns  plaeed 
before  me,  and  warm  milk  nnd  fruits,  while  the  dark-bearded 
Moor  ate  from  a  separate  dish  with  his  young  daughter,  on 
another  couch,  and  occasionally  manifested  hia  affection 
for  his  child  by  patting  the  cheek  of  his  pretty  little  girl. 

While  walking  with  this  Moor,  we  met  the  Moorish 
priest,  robed  in  his  red  and  graceful  costume,  and  white 
turban.  He  was  a  very  graceful  man  in  his  salam  and 
conversation.  I  told  him  that  I  should  visit  his  mosque, 
and  wc  parted.  He  sent  to  the  frigate  a  present  of  oranges 
for  me  the  succeeding  day. 

FRUITS    OF   TUE  STRAITS. 

The  fruits  of  tlie  straits  arc  not  only  almost  innumer- 
able tor  their  variety,  but  exquisite  for  their  richness  and 
delicious  (lavor.  A  great  variety  is  (woduced'in  Singa- 
pore and  its  neighborhood,  but  a  still  larger  assemblage 
is  gathered  to  the  market  here,  from  me  surrounding 
islands  and  the  Malacca  coast.  I  have  in  my  posaession 
thirty  or  forty  illustrations  of  the  different  fruits  of  the 
vtraits,  well  done  in  colors,  by  the  interesting  Chioete 
mford  Raffles ;  ttia  most  of 
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artist,  employed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ; 
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these  fruits  I  have  seen  growing  on  the  grounds  about 
Singapore,  since  we  arrived  at  this  place. 

I  commence  the  specification  of  these  fruits  with  the 
mangusteen,  (garcinia  mangostana  of  Linnaeus,)  as  bein^ 
the  most  delicate  and  delicious  fruit  of  the  Indies,  and 
said  to  be,  with  the  durian,  peculiar  to  these  regions  of  tlie 
Malacca  peninsula.  I  first  tasted  it  at  Penang,  as  before 
tiescribed.  And  although  I  had  heard  so  much  of  this 
fruit  and  anticipated  something  exceedingly  rich,  I  found 
it  equal  to  its  reputation.  It  is  a  beautiful  thin^  too  when 
opened — the  contrast  between  the  white  pulp  and  the 
roseate  and  scalloped  capsule  that  encloses  it.  The  fla- 
vor of  the  fruit  is  a  most  delicate  dulcis  acid,  without  the 
property  of  lusciousness.  It  is  a  drupe  with  a  rind  two 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  size  of  a  common  ap- 

f)le,  and  much  resembling  some  dark-red  species  of  that 
ruit — the  rind  being  hard  on  the  outside  and  soft  and 
succulent  within,  the  juicy  property  of  which  is  an  astrin- 

fent.  This  external  envelope  encloses  the  scalloped  and 
eautifully  white  pulp  of  several  divisions,  occasionally 
tinged  with  the  royal  purple ;  and  the  rich  thine  melts'  in 
the  mouth,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  gratined  taste. 
The  number  of  the  relievo  petals  in  the  fanciful  Httle  for- 
get-me-not on  the  end  of  the  fruit,  opposite  the  calix,  tells 
the  number  of  scallops  into  which  the  beautifully  white 
pulp  so  richly  encased  is  indented.  It  therefore  would 
not  be  diflScult  to  guess  how  many  kernels  the  fruit  con- 
tains, which  make  up  the  scalloped  pulp,  could  one  gain 
a  slight  view  of  the  prS^er  end  of  the  fruit,  before  the 
rind  is  severed  in  half,  for  developing  the  secret  I  have 
seen  them  vary  from  five  to  eight. 

The  durian  (durio  zibithinus)  is  another  fruit,  which 
no  one  will  forget,  after  once  tasting  or  smelling  it ;  and 
few,  at  first,  who  are  brought  to  the  perception  of  its  efflu- 
via as  it  ffives  forth  its  strong  fragrance,  will  desire  to 
taste  it.  When  the  first,  and  I  believe  the  only  specimen^ 
of  this  species  of  fruit  was  introduced  into  the  ward-room 
of  the  frigate,  the  steward  was  directed  forthwith  to  bear 
it  hence,  and  never  to  bring  another.  It  was  then  deemed 
enough  to  smell  the  dis^ustin^  thins  without  tasting  it. 
Not  deeming  myself  ap  u^diyidual  of  very  strong  prejo* 
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dicTS,  and  perhaps  more  curious  ihsn  some  otliers,  I 
caused  my  dubaah  to  bring  me  a  fine  spccitncD  of  ihts  fruitt 
■incc  our  .trrivaJ  here. 

.  The  natives  are  inordinately  foud  of  it,  and  the  Euro- 
pean «oon  loarus  to  love  it  among  the  most,  if  not  tlie 
ino^I.  luxurious  fruit  oi  the  East  The  external  appcnj- 
■rcc  of  tlie  fruit  is  like  the  bread-fruit,  though  rougher 
find  larger,  yet  smaller  than  the  jack-fruit ;  th6  cstemaJ 
rind  of  the  three  in  appearance  not  being  very  dissimilar. 

The  fruit  when  ri^  splits  at  the  lesser  end,  and  the  rind 
being  opened  quite  in  two,  exposes  the  white  and  luscious 
and  cream-tike  pulp,  placed  in  difiercnt  pericarps  within 
the  rind,  and  covering  a  seed  of  the  size  of  a  large  acorn, 
and  of  the  color  of  a  light  chestnut.  The  soft  pulp 
might  easily  be  fancied  to  be  cream  itself,  mingled  with 
ifae  condensed  juice  of  a  roasted  onion,  only  supposing  it 
of  a  consistency  sufficient  to  adhere  to  the  ublong  seed 
trhich  lies  imbedded  in  the  pasty  substance.  The  taste, 
when  one  is  divested  of  the  idea  of  the  unpleasant  odOF- 
of  the  fruit,  strikes  yoti  as  being  rich,  and  you  think  you 
could  and  most  probably  would  become  fond  of  it  were 
you  to  eat  it  but  a  few  times.  And  yet,  it  is  so  unlike  all 
that  you  have  associated  with  fruits,  that  you  deem  if 
some  Wiiy  a  mistake  of  nature,  and  that  it  must  be  some 
manuflictured  thing,  or  at  least  should  be  classed  as  some- 
thing that  grew  beneath  the  ground  rather  than  above  it 

The  properties  of  this  fruit  are  said  to  be  benelicial  in 
their  action  upon  the  system,  though  when  eaten  too 
abundantly  are  injuriously  heating.  They  are  a  tonic, 
and  otherwise  congenial  to  the  system.  This  fruit  de- 
mands a  higher  price  than  any  other  in  the  markets.  The 
tree  producing  the  durian  is  large  and  lofty.  '  The  leaves 
lire  long  and  pointed,  though  small  in  comparison  with 
the  fruit  The  flower  grows  in  clusters  from  the  stem  of 
(he  tree  and  on  the  large  branches.  Its  petalitare  five  in 
number,  of  a  yellowish  white;  and  the  stamina  are  a^ 
ranged  in  five  branches,  and  each  branch  contaimag  »boul 
twelvi^  stamina,  and  each  stamen  pointed  WitlfTour  an- 
(hrra;.  When  the  stamina  und  petals  fall,  the  etnpale- 
inent  resembles  a  fungus ;  and  a  shape,  nOt  unlike  a  oQpfs 
Ifotmet  .> 
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The  bread-fruit,  (artocarpus  incisa,)  in  external  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  like  the  durian.  When  eaten»  how- 
ever, it  is  boiled,  or  roasted  in  the  fire.  The  trees  are 
seen  here  with  the  fruit  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  deeply  indented  like  the  fig,  but  they 
are  larger. 

The  jack-fruit  (artocarpus  integrefolia,  L.)  is  an  im- 
mense thini;,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  pendent  from  the  very 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  growing  directly  out  of  the  largest 
branches,  and  sometimes  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 
I  first  saw  this  fruit  in  the  botanical  garden  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  and  it  will  always  strike  one,  on  his  first  observ- 
ing the  jack-fruit,  as  a  thing  of  great  peculiarity  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Of  this  fruit  I  have  never  eaten. 
When  it  ripens  a  cloth  is  thrown  over  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  proieciing  the  fruit  from  the  birds ;  and  vet  it  looks,  in 
its  grreen  ana  rou£:h  and  hu^e  exterior,  ot  a  aensity  suiu- 
cient  to  defend  itself  against  the  bills  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  feathery  thieves.  The  kernels  contained  within  the 
rough  external  coat  (which,  when  roasted,  are  said  to 
have  the  taste  of  chestnuts)  are  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, rich,  and  eventually  agreeable,  after  a  few  times 
eating  it,  but  at  first  deemed  too  strong  in  smell  and  flavor. 
The  yellow  wood  of  this  tree  is  much  used  in  various 
ways,  as  timber,  and  for  boards  ;  and  the  root  afibrds  a 
dye. 

The  rambutan  (nephelium  lappaceum,  L.)  is  a  beauti- 
ful fruit,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  resembling  the 
mammoth  arbutus ;  and  you  suppose  them  at  firsts  when 
at  a  little  distance  from  you,  a  delicious  dish  of  some  trop> 
ical  strawberry.  But  you  find,  on  inquiring  into  the  "par- 
ticulars within"  the  outer  coat,  that  there  is  concealed 
beneath  the  red  and  hairy  covering  a  semi-transparent 
pulp,  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  enveloping  a  single  oval  and 
oblong  sefHl.  I  know  not  but  I  am  peculiar  in  my  memory 
c^*  the  beautiful  fruits  of  the  straits,  but  none  lingers  in  my 
recollection  so  sweetly,  in  its  clustered  beauties  of  the  firuit- 
dish,  as  the  bearded  and  rosv  rambutan. 

The  custard-apple,  (annona  squamosa,)  for  its  kindred 
taste,  should  have  been  placed  next  to  the  mangusteea 
It  is  more  luscious— rather,  it  is  too  mudi  so  to  allow  of 
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lis  being  as  freely  eaten  as  the  mangusteen  or  most  other 
fruits.  Like  rich  cream  and  strawberries,  it  soon  satiates, 
while  it  is  yet  delicious.  The  fruit  is  an  irregular  cone, 
of  the  size  of  a  medium  quince,  and  more  rotund.  It  ia 
made  up  of  lesser  cones,  with  each  its  apex  directed  -o  a 
centre  within,  and  each  includmg  a  dark  seed.  The  pulp 
(s  soft,  constituting  the  whole  ol  the  fruit,  excepting  the 
seed  and  the  irregular  external  coat.  It  is  a  verj-  choice 
and  delicate  fruit.  Its  external  color  is  green.  The  in- 
temal  part  is  white.  It  is  soft  when  ripe,  and  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  hand  will  crack  it  open,  as  a  vjeil-baked 
cnstard  would  fall  to  pieces  on  being  turned  from  its  cup. 

The  pomegranate  (punica  granatum)  is  a  sub-acid  fruit, 
delicious  to  a  thirsty  man,  and  acceptable  to  the  fastidious, 
and  gorgeous  in  its  associations  with  ancient  mention,  and 
Ihe  rich  crimson  of  its  flowers.  The  fruit  wo'ild  much 
resemble,  exiemally.  the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  were  the 
poppy's  aeed-vessel  as  large  as  the  pomegranate,  which 
is  the  size  of  a  quince.  When  the  fruit  is  broken  open  il 
presents  different  layers  of  seeds,  of  the  size  oi'the  seeds 
of  the  sun-flower,  but  of  a  clear  and  juicy  substance,  en 
casing  the  harder  kernel.  These  seeds  are  sometimes  red, 
and  generally  tinged  with  coloring  matter  varying  from 
the  pearly  transparent  to  the  deepest  crimson.  We  found 
this  fruit  very  fine  at  Muscat,  and  it  exists  in  still  greater 
perfection  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrai  'ean. 

The  pine-apples  are  in  their  perfection  here.  They  are 
deliciously  sweet,  immense  in  their  size,  and  abundant  as 
is  the  miserable  pice,  of  the  currency ;  four  of  which,  being 
equivalent  to  a  penny,  will  purchase  one  of  these  luxurious 
cones.  There  is  one  variety  more  beautiful  than  1  have 
iiisewhere  seen.  A  hedge  of  these,  with  their  straw- 
colored  leaves,  I  saw  lining  an  extensive  C'rcular  plot  in 
the  fruit-grounds  of  a  friend  whom  1  visited  but  yesterday. 
They  would  delight  the  eye,  and  yet  more  the  taste,  of 
some  of  my  friends  of  New- York,  could  they  eat  them  iii^ 
the  perfection  in  which  they  are  served  here,   -i     •     , 

The  mango  (manglfera  indica)  is  a  fruit,  in  iif  •xternal 

appearance,  resembling  a  small  melon,  but  is  a  drupe  of 

the  plum  kind,  being  three,  four,  anA  fiv^  mcbfis  in  ttncth, 

and  two  or  three  in  diameter.    At  Colombo  vV  fiAltn  it 
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in  its  perfection  ;  and  there  it  is  regarded  as  a  choice  va- 
riety among  the  different  ornaments  of  the  fruit-dish.  The 
external  color  of  the  fruit  is  green ;  the  internal  pulp  is  a 
rich  yellow,  and  adheres  lo  the  large  seed  as  the  ding- 
peach  adheres  to  the  stone. 

The  papaya,  (carica  papaja,)  like  the  preceding  in  its 
external  appearance,  though  larger  and  yellow  when  ripe, 
is  like  a  smooth  melon,  not  striking  for  its  flavor,  though 
a  rich  and  healthy  fruit.  Its  seeds  are  more  peculiar,  fill- 
ing the  internal  long  and  scalloped  cavity.  They  are  of 
the  size  of  a  swollen  mustard  seed,  and  flavored  like  the 
water-cress.     The  pulp  is  a  mddish  and  rich  yellow. 

The  guava,  (psidium  pomiferum,)  from  which  the  rich 
jelly  from  the  West  Indies  is  made,  is  not  very  unlike  a 
pear  in  its  external  appearance.  The  flavor,  both  in  taste 
and  to  the  smell,  some  are  greatly  pleased  with,  others 
dislike.  To  myself  it  is  too  strong  and  sickening,  to  be 
agreeable.  The  guava  jelly,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  deli- 
cious sweet  of  agreeable  flavors. 

The  blimbing  (averrhoa  carambola)  is  a  peculiar,  acid, 
pentagonal  fruit.  Its  seeds  are  flat.  It  reminds  you  of 
a  craw-fish,  although  nothing  like  it ;  only  it  looks  some- 
what strange,  with  its  pentagonal  ridges  and  green  goose- 
berry-like color  and  transparency,  lo  be  hanging  upon  a 
tree  as  its  real  fruit.  I  remember  first  to  have  tasted  it 
in  a  garden  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America,  and  it  was 
very  grateful,  in  its  abundance  of  sub-acid  juice,  to  the 
thirsty  lip. 

The  lanseh  is  very  like  bunches  of  gooseberries  in  re- 
semblance of  external  appearance,  hung  up  on  the  branches 
of  a  large  tree,  and  like  that  berry  serve  to  make  very 
good  tarts,  when  well  baked  and  properly  sweetened ;  or 
rather,  when  properly  sweetened  and  well  baked. 

The  tamarind  tree  somewhat  resembles  the  thorny  lo- 
cust, and  the  fruit  hangs  pendent  like  the  pod  of  the  honey- 
locust,  and  appears  like  bean-pods  pendent  from  the  boughs 
They  are  *:oed  by  the  natives  among  other  acid  ingredients, 
in  makmg  their  curries. 

The  jambu  (eugenia  mallaccensis  et  aquea,  of  L.)  is 
a  beautiful  thing — resembling  the  pear  more  than  any  thing 
else,  save  its  own  self,  in  snape,  but  less  tapering  attht 
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tUlk — with  a  smooth  imd  very  fine  skin,  tinged  with  red, 
and  deeper  and  lighter  shades  of  the  pink  and  the  rose 
The  linndscmic  Irix  thut  produces  it,  is  regular  and  eonical 
in  iu  sh^ipe,  and  its  tbiiage  of  decp-grecn  and  pointed 
leaves.  The  friul  of  one  species  is  white  inside,  the  other 
tinged  witii  pink.  Its  smell  and  taste  is  of  the  iJavor  of 
roses.  Nothing  ca«  surpass  the  beauty  of  tlie  hlossonis. 
Tlie  numerous  stamina  are  long  and  of  a  pink  color,  ex. 
quisite  and  bright. 

I  riiight  continue  the  list  and  description  of  tlie  fruits, 
80  numerous  and  varied,  which  arc  found  in  the  Malacca 
counlrioi,  and  to  be  purchased  in  tlie  markets  here,  and 
tnosi  of  them  seen  growing  on  the  young  plantations  of  the 
residents  at  Singapore.  1  shall  however  only  enumerate 
the  names  of  those  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  North 
American,  common  to  the  tropics,  and  tbuud  in  the  markets 
from  the  West  Indies. 

The  plantains  are  in  tlieir  pcrfcctinn  here  ;  the  green 
varieiy  is  tlif  best — tlic  red,  whicli  we  have  iiol  before 
seen,  are  very  fine  and  most  peculiar.  The  natives  num- 
bcr  some  forty  9r  filly  varieties,  including  the  bananas, 
which  are  very  fine  flavored,  and  abundant  as  the  lazy 
Dative  population  need  desire  to  support  their  life  of  inac- 
tivity. 

The  best  oranges  of  the  market  are  brought  from 
China,  while  the  fruit  grows  in  any  abundance  here  when 
cultivated.     The  oranges  brought  here  in  the  Chinese 

{'unks  are  extremely  fine  in  their  flavor,  though  they  can 
>ut  little  compare  with  the  magnificent  fruit  of  the  same 
genus,  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

I  might  sooner  have  mentioned  the  sour-sop,  a  very 
agreeable  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  I  like  to  associate 
the  time  and  the  occasion  of  my  first  tasting  these  fruitSt 
and  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  partaken,  with  the 
memory  imd  mention  of  the  fruits  themselves.  The  sour- 
sop  is  rather  a  large,  green,  and  irregular  conical  fruit, 
with  a  rough  external  rind  and  a  soft  succulent  pulp.  The 
first  of  this  fruit  which  I  had  seen,  was  a  noble  specimeo 
of  its  kind ;  and  when  I  had  taken  my  leave  of  the  family 
I  was  visiting,  I  found  the  said  specimen  of  the  sour^op 
gently  reposing  on  a  little  workM  mat  in  my  p~'-   ^'' 
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where  it  had  been  conveyed  after  I  had  mentioned  that  I 
had  not  before  met  with  the  fruit  A  few  days  served  to 
ripen  it,  as  it  reposed  in  its  place  on  my  bureau  on  ship- 
board ;  and  the  sour-sop  itself  and  that  little  mat  on  which 
it  reposed,  shall  serve  often  to  recall  my  Scotch  friends 
and  their  politeness. 

Besides  the  abundance  and  great  variety  of  fruits  in 
the  straits  whic  h  are  mostly  being  cultivated  on  the  plan- 
tations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Singapore,  the  pepper, 
coflec,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  are  produced  in  great  perfec- 
tion and  considerable  quantities.  The  large  plantation  of 
Mr.  Princeps,  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  Singapore, 
includes  in  its  spacious  grounds  of  some  hundred  acres, 
all  these  varieties  of  productions  and  fruit-trees,  though 
most  of  them  are  of  but  few  years'  growth. 

The  pepper  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Singa- 
pore are  cultivated  principally  by  the  Chinese.  The  vine 
is  of  the  creeper  kind,  raising  its  knotted  stem  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  un pruned,  but  generally  kept  down  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  as  producing  more  fruit  thus 
than  when  suffered  to  reach  a  greater  eloKration.  At  each 
joint  of  the  stem,  the  plant  puts  out  its  fibrous  tendrils> 
which  adhere  to  the  prop,  up  which  it  climbs.  Were  the 
phmt  suffered  to  run  upon  the  ground,  these  tendrils,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  strawberry  vine,  would  slioot  into  the 
earth  ;  but  like  the  ivy,  in  such  a  case,  would  exhibit  no 
fruit.  Tiie  prop  therefore  is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
plant  to  throw  out  its  bearinff  shoots.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  deep  green,  heart-shaped  and  pointed,  but  they 
have  not  the  pungent  taste  of  the  fruit.  The  stem  of  the 
pepper  vine  soon  becomes  woody,  and  in  a  few  years 
acquires  considerable  thickness ;  some  of  the  stems  I  have 
seen  measuring  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk  three  or  four  inches 
in  circuinrcrence.  The  branches  are  generally  short, 
brittle,  and  readily  separate  at  their  union  with  the  stem. 
The  blossom  of  the  plant  is  a  small  white  flower,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  univer- 
sally known.  On  the  vine,  however,  it  hangs  in  long 
clusters  of  some  thiriy  or  fifty  grains,  each  grain  adherine 
to  the  stalk,  resembling  some  kinds  of  the  smallest  wild 
grapes.    The  grain,  while  the  fruit  is  young  and  after  it 
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nas  reached  its  full  size,  is  green  in  its  color,  but  when 
ripe  and  in  its  perfection,  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are  genefal- 
]y  placed,  with  their  props  cither  of  large  stakes  or  natural 
trees,  some  six  feet  apart,  the  vine  coimnenciug  to  bear 
after  three  years,  and  coiitiouing  to  do  so  for  several  more. 
As  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  redden,  the  bunches  are 
gathered,  not  wailing  for  all  the  corns  to  have  changed, 
as  by  so  doing  the  rijwr  grains  would  fall  from  the  bunch. 
The  bunches  being  collected  in  baskets,  are  spread  upon 
mats  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  changes  in  the  weather  have 
but  little  cfiect  upon  the  berries  to  injure  them,  which  soon, 
in  their  curing  state,  turn  black  and  become  shrivelled,  as 
they  are  seen  when  prepared  for  transportation  and  for 
eonsumption  throughout  the  world,  as  the  black  pepper  of 


The  white  pepper  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  differ- 
ent species  from  the  black,  and  esteemed  to  be  the  superioi 
of  the  two,  and  a  higher  price  was  demanded  and  given 
for  it.  But  it  is  the  same  article  with  the  black  pepper, 
having  gone  through  a  different  operation  in  its  curing. 
It  is  more  mild  ;  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  put* 
ting  the  grains  in  baskets,  into  water — running  water 
being  preferred — the  excavations  for  the  purpose  being 
made  by  the  side  of  running  streams,  or  else  the  pepper  is 
put  into  stagnant  water.  This  process  causes  the  external 
coal  to  swell,  after  which,  the  grains  being  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  exterior  pellicle,  by  rubbing  in  the  hands  and  win- 
nowing, is  scparattd  from  the  other  part.  Whether,  in 
fact,  this  is  an  improvement  to  this  article,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  white  pepper  is  to  be  regarded  as  superior 
in  one  particular  at  least.  It  is  composed  of  the^  best 
grains  of  the  bunch,  as  none  but  the  full  and  well-ripened 
berries  will  make  the  white  pepper.  It  evidently  must 
lose  some  of  its  strength  from  ex|K»|ure  in  the  water;  and 
though  the  white  pepper  has  the  advantage  of  the  quality 
of  the  grains,  the  tegument  of  which  it  has  been  deprived 
is  deemed  to  possess  a  flavor  more  aromatic  than  the  heart 
though  more  pungent. 
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TEIC    NUTMEG. 


1  (X)nc\vde  this  brief  description  of  some  of  the  fruits  of 
the  straits,  with  the  beautiful  nutmeg,  as  it  is  seen  growing 
in  it5  place. 

The  tree  that  produces  this  aromatic  and  highly-valued 
article  among  the  spices,  is  an  evergreen  of  great  beauty, 
conical  in  its  shape,  and  reaching  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  with  its  branches  thickly  decorated  with 
their  polished  deep-groen  leaves,  like  the  foliage  of  the 
orange,  rising  quite  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  The  fruit, 
with  its  yellow  external  tegument,  resembling  a  middling- 
sized  pear,  with  a  smooth  skin,  lies  thick  among  this  green 
foliage.  When  the  fruit  is  rii)e,  the  thick  rind  cracks  opeOt 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  beautiful  white  of  the  internal  part  of 
the  rind  in  contrast  with  the  deep-red  mace  which  over- 
lays the  black  shell  containing  the  kernel  or  the  nutmeg, 
as  we  have  it  in  commerce.  It  is  an  exquisite  thing  as 
5ecn  in  this  state.  The  shells  which  contain  the  kernels, 
or  the  nutmegs  as  we  generally  get  them  from  the  shops, 
are  almost  a  jet  polished  black.  Over  this  is  woven  in  its 
interlacing  threads,  the  mace  of  commerce.  This  dark  of 
the  shell  and  red  of  the  mace  in  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
white  edges  of  the  split  rind  and  the  yellow  of  the  external 
tegument,  form  together  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
nature's  colorings  and  contrasts  I  have  ever  beheld,  and 
is  worthy  of  all  the  young  fancies  we  have  ever  drawn  of 
the  beauty  of  the  spice-tree.  We  thus  see  that  the  nutmeg 
and  the  mace  of  commerce  are  the  product  of  the  same 
tree.  The  leaf  and  the  blossom  are  strongly  aromatic, 
like  ^he  fruit.  There  are  numerous  plantations  of  this 
spice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Singapore.  But  as  yet  they 
are  young,  and  extending,  the  soil  being  deemed  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  growth  of  this  valuable  article. 
The  government  nutmeg-grove  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive, or  rather,  at  the  present  moment,  is  containing 
the  largest  number  of  well-grown  trees ;  while  other  plan- 
tations of  greater  extent  in  the  number  of  their  young 
plants,  have  also  a  considerable  number  of  bearing  trees. 
While  walking  through  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Princeps,  the 
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•ervants,  theu  gathoring  the  nutmegs  from  the  trees,  ^a 
daily  work  the  year  round,)  informed  us  that  they  general- 
iy  secured  400  ripe  ones  in  a  day.  The  produce  of  these 
planlaiions  eventually  will  be  very  considerable,  most  of 
■  die  gentlemen  of  Singapore  having  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  nutmeg  tree  upon  their  country  premises  in  the  ncigh- 
borliood  of  this  beautifully  situated  town. 

CALLS    ON    TAKIODS   PEBBONS. 

Since  the  arrival  of  our  ships  at  Singapore,  I  have 
•everal  times  called  upon  the  missionary  families,  now  res- 
ident at  this  place.  On  the  13th  dined  with  Rev.  Mr.  A. 
Stronoch  of  the  Scotch  mission.  Scotland  and  the  Scots 
jhave  always  possessed  an  interest  in  my  associations. 
The  Scots  however  cease  to  please  when  they  begin  to 
forget  their  own  highland  and  lowland  associations,  asd 
manifest  their  prctorences  in  commending  the  English,  to 
the  noulrcl  ct  llicii-  own  more  peculiar  charncteristics. 
Were  1  a  Scotchman  1  should  never  think  of  looking  to 
England  for  a  national  or  individual  fame,  oa  which  to 
value  myself,  when  a  history  so  rich  in  story  and  a  ro- 
mance so  storied  in  history  were  glowing  before  me  of 
my  own  native  Scotland. 

There  are  two  brothers  here,  who  are  attached  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  They  appear  to  be  very 
worthy  men,  and  their  wives  Greatly  esteemed.  The 
ladies  have  just  enough  of  the  Scotch  in  their  accent  to 
render  their  conversation  of  deeper  interest  to  me  than  ii. 
would  have  been  without  iu  It  reminds  one  that  he  is 
conversing  with  one  of  Scotia's  daughters,  from  that  land 
which  we  have  learned  to  love  for  its  intellect,  and  jvonh, 
and  story,  and  song. 

The  Kcv.  Ml.  White,  the  English  chaplain  at  Singa- 
pore, is  a  gentleman  of  great  mildness  of  character,  and 
Das  the  reputation  of  some  cleverness  in  the  natural 
■cicnct's.  He  acems  to  be  fond  of  them,  at  least.  He 
is  a  Cambridge  scholar,  and  all  Cambridge  students  aeem 
parti<',ularly  fond  of  their  alma  mater.  Indeed  all  the 
English  chaplains  whom  I  have  met  in  the  East,  do  credit 
lo  Uie  service  to  which  they  are  attached,  so  for  as  their 
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general  intelligence  is  concerned,  and  in  most  instances  have 
exhibited  the  practical  effects  of  the  princijiles  of  tlie  reli- 
gion which  they  teach,  in  their  Christian  action  and  pious 
lives.  The  chaplains  in  the  Indian  service  are  allowed  to  re- 
turn home,  at  their  pleasure,  after  having  spent  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  retire  upon  a  pension  of  about  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  during  their  lives,  after  leaving 
the  service.  Their  salary  while  in  the  Indian  service, in  most 
instances,  is  five  thousand  dollars,  and  upwards,  per  an- 
num. The  residence  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  is  a 
commanding  one — the  whole  sheet  of  beautiful  water, 
expanding  itself  in  full  view  from  the  verandah,  dotted 
over  by  the  huge  and  nondescript  Chinese  junks — the 
Cochin-China  yellow-sided  war-ships,  bearing  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  king — the  yet  better-looking  snips  of  the 
king  of  Siam — the  liner  specimens  of  naval  architecture, 
as  seen  in  the  French,  English,  and  American  merchant- 
men— and  still  further  out  and  beyond  them  all,  our  own 
two  gallant  cruisers,  in  the  beauty  of  their  squared  yards 
and  tall  spars,  and  graceful  and  perfect  hamper,  symme- 
try, and  order,  filling  up  the  picture,  and  presenting  to 
the  view  of  the  gazer  a  charming  nautical  scene. 

All  shipping  lie  moored  by  their  anchors  in  these  east- 
ern ports — the  surf  alid  the  exposure  of  the  winds  being 
too  great  to  admit  of  the  construction  and  use  of  docks. 
And  beneath  you,  as  you  look  from  this  residence,  lie  the 
crowded  bazaars  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Moor,  and  the 
Malay ;  while  on  the  more  distant  plain  and  along  the 
northern  beach  extend  the  better  houses  of  the  English 
and  American  residents.  The  hill-side,  up  which  you 
wind  to  reach  the  prospect  which  I  have  described,  is 
covered  with  the  luxuriant  and  l>eautiful  nutmeg  grove, 
ntersporscd  with  the  arjicca  palm  and  the  banana,  and 
other  fruits  of  this  tropical  clime,  with  the  shrubs  and 
gaudy  blossoms  which  give  forth  their  bright  colors  but 
faint  perfume  to  the  moist  and  balmy  air  of  the  morning 
and  evening,  but  intensely  heated  atmosphere  of  the  noon- 
dav  hour. 

Nfy  visits  to  this  amiable  family  have  always  been 
agreeable.  Mrs.  W.  executes  with  taste  on  the  piano- 
ibrte ;  and  at  different  times  has  gratified  me  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  old  apedneiLs  of  Haodci's  compositioD.  I  am  sure 
tku  must  ol  the  iDodera  belles  wouJd  have  been  surpri^ 
by  the  absence  of  most  oi  the  tashioaable  music  ol'  ibc 
day ;  and  indeed  l^wsu  almost  ashamed  of  the  leodency 
of  my  uwn  ioquiries,  from  h^it,  for  the  love  ditties  aad 
"  mamma's  favorites"  of  the  modem  school.  "  Bid  me 
dificomw*  carried  me  far  over  the  seas,  and  recalled  in 
Kcollo  memortcs  to  my  miud  toautbody  who  has  suog  it 
ur  me  at  liome,  with  effect  and  with  an  indescribable  and 
(tclightfuJ  thrill,  which  comes  over  the  spirit  when  the 
soul  of  song  awakes.  And  ^  The  Pilot" — I  remember 
bow  the  same  somebodtf  told  me  that  Miss  G.^  who  sioga 
so  sweetly,  taught  her  to  sing  it.  1  love  a  cric^et-sitigcr, 
one  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  young  heart,  sealed  on  an 
ottoman  at  your  side,  on  a  winter's  evening,  wh^oi  all  ia 
cheer  and  comfortable  and  still,  and  the  coal-Gte  is  bum- 
iiig,  and  a  snow-storm  without  is  raging,  will  look  you 
kindly  in  the  face  ;  and  with  an  eye  Boating  in  alfection, 
sentiment,  and  artless  nature,  will  give  you  the  sweet 
sons:  you  desir< — or  the  pjiiintlve  mdody — anil,  porhups, 
once  and  ever,  as  if  some  wild  fi^ak  of  witchery,  unusual 
but  natural  when  occurring,  had  come  over  her  spirit,  will 
sport  with  you  in  a  laughing  recitative.  There  is  a  charm 
of  melody  in  the  note  of  such,  whose  eyes  melt  in  sorrow 
or  dilate  in  joyousness,  as  the  sentiment  glows  in  the  meU 
ancholy,  or  expresses  emotions  of  the  peaceful  and  the 
happy.  And  such  is  the  note  of  somebo(/y,-  and  no  vesper 
strain  from  deepest  vault  of  Abbey,  nor  swell  of  chorus 
from  fullest  orchestra,  nor  sorest  music  of  the  full  baud 
on  the  lake,  at  moonlight,  ever  threw  such  a  spell  upon 
the  soul  as  the  artless  song  of  that  dearly  remembered 
somebody.  You  would  not  wish  to  conceal  your  tears 
when  she  sang  for  you  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  And 
you  would  have  thought  that-some  simple  and  sweet  rosy- 
cheeked  milk-maid,  who.  In  her  fresh  health  and  purity, 
sports  free  as  the  lark  in  the  morning  country-air,  was  at 
your  side,  as  she  had  unaccountably  become  sad  and  pale 
as  the  lily  that  had  drooped  before  some  sudden  blast, 
while  she  sang  "  Kathleen  O'More,"  And  then  you  would 
be  aroused  and  surprised  that  so  late  an  hour  had  come 
when  she  repeated  the  Scotnh  ditty. 
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'•  O  they're  a*  noddin,  nid  nid  noddin, 
O  they're  a'  noddin  at  our  house  at  hame." 

And  I  remember  how,  and  when,  and  where  she  has  sung 
for  me  **  The  Pilot."  And  Mrs.  W.  repeated  it,  this  even- 
ing, with  feeling.  And  the  words  are  worth  more  than 
the  trouble  of  transcribing  them  here,  but  space  forbids. 

I  w^as  grateful  to  Mrs.  W.  for  the  music  she  gave  me, 
as  indeed  I  am  for  all  real  harmonies  in  these  eastern  re- 
gions, where  music  is  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  almost 
altogether  neglected. 

The  evening  ride,  near  sunset,  is  an  aCTceable  pastime 
for  an  hour,  and  very  generally  indulged  in  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Singapore.  In  company  with  Mrs.  White  and 
my  little  pet.  Airs.  W.'s  "  only  and  beautiful,"  I  enjoyed 
the  evening  air  at  an  hour  so  calm  and  balmy,  when  the 
wing  of  the  zephyr  is  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  falling  and  sweet-scented  dew.  The  Singapore  rose, 
decorating  the  side-ways  as  you  ride  from  town,  is  an 
abundant  and  beautiful  shrub ;  and  the  rosa  vincula  every- 
where through  the  streets  meets  the  eye  as  a  graceiul 
and  luxurious  thing.  Little  B.,  my  little  pet  alluded  to, 
(God  bless  her,)  was  bare-footed ;  so  comfortable  did  hei 
little  white  feet  and  naked  arms  seem  in  this  warm  clime, 
encased  in  loose  cambric  ruffles.  Innocence  and  flowers; 
how  just  and  beautiful  is  the  association ! 

Among  the  missionary  families  now  resident  at  Singa- 
pore is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  and  lady,  who  are  tempo- 
rarily here  from  Siam,  being  attached  to  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion at  Bankok.  Mr.  D.  is  now  attending  to  the  casting 
of  a  fount  of  Siamese  type,  and  expects  in  a  month  or  two 
again  to  return  with  Mrs.  D.  to  Bankok.  They  are  from 
Virginia ;  and  Mrs.  D.  is  a  sprightly  young  lady,  who  left 
her  native  land  with  her  husband  at  the'  age  of  seventeen; 
and  I  was  happy  in  spending  the  day  that  commemorates 
her  twentieth  birthday  (flfui  of  M!arch,  1839,)  at  their 
residence,  since  our  arrival  at  Singapore.  She  has  accom- 
plished a  knowledge  of  the  Siamese  with  great  facility* 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  some  manuscript  translations 
by  herself  which  she  was  kind  enough  to  present  to  me. 
I  shall  remember,  with  most  cordial  feelings  of  friendship 
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and  interest,  their  generous  efforts  to  make  my  stay  at 
Singapore  pleasant  to  myself,  and  my  memories  of  it  al- 
togt'tlicr  of  tlie  agreeable  kind.  Their  hospitality  waa 
extended  with  a  warmth  that  declared  its  sincerity;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  forget  the  social  hour,  the  brief  but 
ever  agreeable  interview,  and  the  family  worship,  as  we 
have  knelt  together  at  the  family  altar  at  the  hour  of  even- 
ing parting.  Indeed,  this  act  of  family  worship  has  been 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  in  my  intercourse  with 
numbers  of  the  agreeable  families  at  whose  houses  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  visit.  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  White's,  the  Holj 
Book  and  the  Common  Prayer  reminded  me  that  I  was 
worshipping  with  friends  of  a  common  creed  as  well  aa 
of  kindred  feelings.  The  Bible  and  the  Hymn-book  at 
another  dwelling  would  tell  me  that  I  was  with  Presby- 
terian brethren,  but  Christian  and  devoted  hearts.  Again, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  the  Congregational  is ^  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baplists,  with  bosoms  swelling  with  kindred 
sympathies  and  kindred  views,  and  kindred  expectations 
beyond  the  life  of  earth.  The  very  consciousness  that 
most  of  these  were  American  Christians  was  quite  enough 
to  warm  the  heart  in  Chris^an  love,  and  cause  one  in  the 
social  intercourse  to  forget,  or  to  toaive  all  distinctive 
principles  in  church  disciphne  and  orders,  where  intelli- 
gence and  devotion  characterized  -the  mind  and  swelled 
the  heart. 

In  Mr.  D.'s  family  are  two  or  three  Siamese.  The 
subject  of  phrenology  having  been  made  a  topic  of  con- 
versation, these  Siamese,  together  with  a  Chinaman,  w,£ro 
desirous  that  the  doctor,  as  they  styled  myself^  should  tell 
them  their  characters.  Mrs.  D.  was  desirous  of  gratifying 
them.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  a  practical  uowledge 
of  this  science,  nor  am  I  anj^  way  strenuous  as  to  the 
principles  it  is  said  by  its  advocates  to  develop  aod  to 
confirm.  Whether  tnie  in  its  deductions  or  the  contrary, 
it  is  but  the  application  of  the  science  of  the  mind,  or 
mental  philosophy,  to  certain  physical  localities  of  the 
cranium.  I  was  willing  to  be  amused,  and  the  Siamese 
teacher  presented  himself  with  considerable  gravity,  aod 
departed  with  a  full  persuasion  that  I  possessed  greater 
knowledge  of  men  than  the  Siamese  priests. 
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Another  less  intelligent  but  apparently  good-natured 
Siamese  retained  his  gravity  and  composure  for  a  short 
time,  but,  finally,  put  both  hands  over  his  face  in  astonish- 
ment, and  rushed  from  tlie  room  exclaiming,  true — true — 
all  true.  He  again  entered,  after  a  while,  and  begged 
that  I  would  tell  him  how  long  before  he  would  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

A  Chinaman,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mission, 
also  presented  himself,  being  equally  curious  with  the 
Siamese,  and  desired  me  "  to  speak  about  his  head."  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  celestial,  and  the  examination  was 
entirely  unexpected;  and  I  felt  no  disposition  to  trifle  with 
either  of  these  persons.  This  gentleman  of  the  long  braid, 
however,  seeming  to  linger  in  profound  expectation,  as  if 
something  most  certainly  would  be  developed,  I  was  un- 
willing to  disappoint  him  altogether.  I  assured  him  that 
I  could  not  pretend  to  describe  his  character,  but  without 
knowing  whether  it  were  true  or  not,  I  should  think  that 
he  w^as  a  believer  in  ghosts.  The  celestial  raised  his  arms 
akimbo,  turned  his  oblique  eyes  upwards,  and  exclaimed, 
**Yes,  I  believe  in  them,  and  /  fear  them  much/*  His 
unanticipated  astonishment  excited  a  slight  smile  at  his 
expense,  and  he  left  the  room,  perhaps  to  bum  Josh-stickst 
certainly  to  procure  me  a  present  ot  oranges,  as  I  had  an 
occasion  soon  alterwards  to  know,  as  he  brought  them  to 
Mr.  D.'s  for  me. 

Mrs.  Davenport  has  upon  her  tables  numbers  of  Siam- 
ese curiosities — consisting  of  their  books,  coins,  and  dei- 
ties. The  books  are  things  strikingly  curious  to  the  eye 
of  the  American — being  tormed  ot  a  continuous  sheet  of 
paper,  gathered  into  folds  like  the  plaits  of  a  ruffle,  and 
yards  in  length  when  unfolded.  They  vary  in  size  from 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  and  two  broad,  to  a  foot  in 
length  and  four  inches  broad ;  when  folded,  each  pieccv 
generally  three  or  four  inches  thick,  constituting  a  volume. 
The  paper  is  generally  black,  and  the  letters  traced  with 
white  iiik.  *'As  black  as  ink,  and  as  white  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,"  therefore,  are  expressions  which  might  need  a  little 
explanation  to  a  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  silver  and  gold  coins  are  small  pieces  of 
bullion,  flattened  oa  each  end,  so  as  to  compress  tne  whole 
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into  an  irregular  globulous  form,  on  which  thb  die  leaves 
two  small  itnprcssiona.  Jn  case  of  a  scarcity  of  smtill  shot 
and  a  plenty  of  coin,  during  a  war,  the  Siamese  would 
have  in  iheir  silver  and  gold  currency  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  bullets  and  buckshot  This  coin  isaveryc.irioua 
thing  in  contrast  with  our  ideas  of  the  Hat  surface  of  tlie 
American  and  European  money. 

The  Siamese,  in  their  celigion,  are  Budhists — credu- 
lous and  superstitious — believers  iu  transmigration  of 
Bouls,  in  dreams,  and  omens  derived  from  a  thousand 
sources.     Their  sacred  books  arc  said  to  be  considerably 


I  give  here  a  few  estracts  from  two  worfs,  which  Mw. 
Davenport  has  translated  ftr  me,  and  presented  in  a  man- 
uscript, most  beautifully  written  in  Iier  own  hand.  One 
of  them  is  called 
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The  writer  introduces  the  subject  of  the  work  thus. 

"  In  former  times  a  great  prophet  and  magician/  who 
had  much  wisdom,  and  could  foretell  all  future  event3,gave 
the  followin!:;  interpretation  of  signs  and  dreams.  Whoso- 
ever sees  signs  and  visions,  if  he  wishes  to  know  whether 
they  forebode  good  or  evil,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
if  he  dream  ol  any  animals,  insects,  birds,  or  fishe^j  and 
wishes  to  know  tiic  interpretation,  let  him  examine  this 
book." 

Of  these  signs  and  drea.ns  1  make  extracts  ^px>misalb> 
ously  from  the  manuscript : 

"If  a  person  be  alone,  and  an  insect  or  reptile  fall  before 
the  face,  but  the  individual  see  it  only  without  touching  it, 
it  denotes  that  some  heavenly  being  will  bestow  great 
blessings  on  him.  If  it  fall  to  the  right  side,  it  denotes 
that  all  his  friends,  wherever  scattered  abroad,  shall  again 
meet  him  in  peace.  If  it  fall  behind  the  person,  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  be  slandered,  and  maliciously  talked  of  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  If,  in  falling,  it  strike  the  face, 
it  denotes  that  the  individual  will  soon  be  married.  If  it 
strike  the  right  arm,  it  denotes  that  the  individual's  wisheSt 
whatever  they  are,  shall  be  accomplished.  If  it  itriks  tfl* 
80»  .  ^_     ■ 
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left  hand,  it  denotes  that  the  individual  will  lose  his  friend« 
by  death.  If  it  strike  the  foot,  it  denotes  that  whatever 
trouble  the  individual  may  have  had,  all  shall  vanish,  and 
he  shall  reach  the  summit  of  happiness.  If,  after  touching 
the  foot,  it  should  crawl  upwards  to  the  head,  it  denotes 
that  the  individual  shall  be  raised  to  high  office  by  the 
rulers  of  his  country.  If  it  crawl  to  the  right  side,  it  de- 
notes that  the  person  shall  hear  bad  tidings  of  some  absent 
friend.  If  the  insect  or  reptile  fall  without  touching  the 
body,  and  immediately  flee  towards  the  northeast,  it  de- 
notes deep  but  not  lasting  trouble  ;  if  towards  the  north- 
west, it  denotes  that  the  person  shall  receive  numerous 
and  valuable  presents  ;  if  towards  the  southeast,  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  receive  great  riches,  and  afterwards  go  to  a 
distant  land ;  or  that  he  shall  go  to  a  distant  land,  and  there 
amass  great  wealth. 

"  If  an  animal,  insect,  bird,  or  reptile  cross  the  path  of 
any  one  as  he  walks  along,  the  animal  coming  from  the 
right,  let  him  not  proceed — some  calamity  will  surely  hap- 
pen to  him  in  the  way.  If  the  animal  come  from  the  left, 
let  him  proceed — good  fortune  shall  surely  happen  to  him. 
If  the  animal  proceed  before  him  in  the  same  road  in  which 
he  intends  to  travel,  it  denotes  good  fortune  to  him. 

**  If  the  left  ear  tingle  repeatedly,  it  denotes  that  the  in- 
dividual shall  receive  evil  tidings  from  abroad.  If  the  right 
ear  tingle,  it  denotes  that  he  shall  receive  speedy  and  pleas- 
ing intelligence  from  absent  friends. 

"  If  the  upper  lip  tremble  repeatedly,  it  denotes  that  th* 
individual  shall  receive  presents  of  the  most  rare  and  deli- 
cious dishes.  If  the  lower  lip  tremble,  it  denotes  severe 
illness. 

**  I  now  beg  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  night  If  at 
midnight  an  individual  hears  the  noises  of  animals  in  the 
house  where  he  resides,  I  will  show  him  whether  they  in- 
dicate good  or  evil.  If  any  insect  cry  *  click,  click,  click,' 
he  will  possess  real  treasures  while  he  abides  there.  If  it 
cry  '  kek,  kek,'  it  is  an  evil  omen  both  to  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring houses.  If  it  cry  '  chit,  chit,'  it  denotes  that  he  shall 
always  feed  upon  the  most  sumptuous  provisions.  If  it 
cry  '  keat,  keat,'  in  a  loud  shrill  voice,  it  denotM  that 
residence  there  shall  be  attended  with  eviL 
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*"  I  now  beg  to  interpret  with  regard  to  thd  spider.  If 
a  spider  on  the  ceiling  utter  a  low  tremulous  inoaa,  it  de- 
notes that  the  individua]  who  hears  the  nojse  shall  cither 
eliange  his  residence,  or  iliat  liis  goods  shall  !"-■  stoluik 
If  it  'ttter  the  same  voice  on  the  outside  of  th--  h«u«e,  and 
nrteiwiuds  the  spider  crawl  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  it  de- 
notes troublesome  visiters  and  quarrels  tu  the  residents. 

**  I  now  beg  to  interpret  with  regard  to  dreams  and  vis- 
ions of  the  night.  If  iin  individual  dream  on  Sunday, 
whether  it  bo  good  or  cvil.it  pertains  to  others,  and  will  not 
siTecl  the  happiness  or  mieery  of  the  person  himself.  If 
any  one  dream  on  Monday,  whether  good  or  evil,  it  will 
afiect  his  friends  and  relations,  but  not  himself.  If  on  Tues- 
day, it  forebodes  good  or  evil  to  the  parents  of  the  dream- 
er. If  on  Wednesday,  the  oiin  pertains  to  the  consort 
and  children  of  the  individual  who  dreams.  If  on  Thurs- 
day, it  relates  to  the  dreamer's  teachei-s  or  benefactors.  'If 
on  Friday,  the  ompij  ht'lcmgs  to  the  servants  or  cattle  of 
the  individual.  If  on  Satur<iey,  it  forebodes  good  or  ill  to 
the  dreamer  himself. 

"  If  any  one  dream  of  having  or  wearing  handsome 
clothing,  it  denotes  great  peace  and  prosperity. 

"  If  one  drcani  of  receiving  a  ring,  it  denotes  either  a 
speedy  marriage  or  the  birth  of  a  child. 

"  If  one  dream  of  putting  on  a  gold  ring,  it  denotes 
that  the  individual,  if  married,  shall  be  blessed  wtthchil- 
dren  of  great  beauty;  or,  if  single,  with  a  beautifuicoo- 
fort. 

"  If  one  dream  of  putting  on  new  clothes,  ft  denotM 
speedy  marriage.  •    ™ 

"  If  one  dream  of  seeing  his  house  consumed  by  Stt- 
and  of  being  much  burned,  let  him  take  a  lighted  candle. 
flowers,  and  other  offerings,  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  ca- 
nal, and  there  relate  his  dream  to  some  friend.  If  he  omit 
tills,  some  great  calamity  shall  surely  befall  him. 

"  If  he  dream  of  walking  on  the  air,  it  denotes  that  he 
slmtl  have  great  wisdom  and  be  reoftwned  for  learning. 

"  If  he  dream  of  being  clothed* entirely  in  red,  let  tiim 
beware  lest  he  speedily  suffer  a  Violent  death. 

"  If  he  (beam  of  seeing  a  heavenly  being  of  great  beai>> 
ty,  or  the  apire  of  a  palace,  it  n  an  omen  of  g^od. 
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"  If  he  dream  of  a  house  full  of  new-born  infants,  it  de 
notes  that  his  servants  shall  continue  faitiiful  and  true  to 
his  interests. 

**  If  he  dream  of  sleeping  in  a  boat  with  one  foot  in  wa- 
ter and  afterwards  his  head  falling  in,  let  him  not  relate 
the  dream  to  any  one,  but  seek  a  large  tree,  and  seaJng 
himself  under  it,  there  tell  over  the  dream,  and  great  gcod 
shall  result. 

"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  princess,  let  him  relate  the 
dream  to  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  canal,  and 
prosperity  shall  surely  attend  him. 

"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  woman  of  beautiful  form,  his 
consort  shall  exactly  resemble  her. 

"  If  he  dream  of  reading  prayers  or  sacred  books,  it 
denotes  that  all  his  sins  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  gods. 

"  If  one  dream  of  holding  an  umbrella  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  denotes  that  he  shall  rise 
to  greater  eminence  than  any  of  his  ancestors  or  family 
have  done. 

"  If  one  dream  of  blowing  a  trumpet,  or  beating  drums 
and  kettles,  he  shall  be  raised  to  an  office  of  great  emi- 
nence. 

**  If  he  dream  of  placing  an  image  of  Budh  in  a  temple, 
it  is  an  omen  of  supreme  happiness. 

•*  If  he  dream  ot  being  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  it  de- 
notes his  speedy  and  violent  death. 

"  If  he  dream  of  travelling  on  a  tiger  or  an  alligator  to 
some  distant  land,  it  denotes  that  he  shall  be  regarded  with 
terror  and  suspicion  by  all  his  acquaintances. 

"  If  one  dream  of  the  entrails  being  torn  out  of  his  body, 
it  denotes  continued  health  to  himself,  family,  and  friends. 

**  If  he  dream  of  riding  in  an  ox-cart,  let  him  beware,  it 
is  an  omen  of  evil. 

'*  If  one  dream  of  eating  the  sun  or  moon,  it  denotes  that 
he  shall  be  a  great  prophet  and  magician. 

"  If  he  dream  of  being  bitten  by  a  tiger^  it  denotes  thai 
lie  shall  receive  valuable  presents  from  a  beautiful  woman, 

**  If  he  dream  of  seeing  the  moon  fall  and  then  eating  it, 
it  is  an  omen  of  the  greatest  possible  good,  let  him  remem- 
ber it. 

**  If  he  dream  of  bathing  in  a  pool,  dreued  enlitely  in 
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white,  of  being  able  lo  walk  on  iho-watcr,  and  bringing  up 
the  1(  tus-Hower  from  the  pool,  it  denotes  a  speedy  aua 
happy  marriage. 

"  If  one  dream  of  gathering  flowers  and  placing  them 
behind  the  ear,  let  him  offer  sacritices  to  the  gods,  jtnd  he  ' 
shall  speedily  obtain  a  beautiful  wife. 

"  If  one  dream  of  walking  on  roads  covered  with  gold 
and  silver,  let  him  carefully  offer  sacrifices,  and  all  his  de- 
sires shall  be  gratified. 

"  If  he  dream  of  losing  a  hand  and  ear,  he  shall  speedily 
be  seated  on  a  throne. 

"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  many  dead  people,  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  be  free  from  trouble  all  his  life. 

"  If  he  dream  of  having  tiie  right  leg  bitten  by  a  snake, 
whatever  property  he  may  have  lost  shall  be  speedily  re- 
covered. 

"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  o  toad  enter  a  house,  he  shiill 
Y>o^si?iis  grpal  trcnsuros. 

"  If  be  dream  of  being  fanned  by  another,  he  shall  be- 
come a  magistrate  of  great  authority. 

"  If  he  dream  that  he  sees  a  great  many  persons  dance 
together,  il  denotes  that  he  will  die  in  a  prison. 

"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  lady  splendidly  attired,  he  shall 
pass  all  his  days  amid  jx^acc  and  plenty. 

"  li  one  dream  of  stabbing  himself,  he  shall  be  made  a 
noble  of  high  ranji- 

"  If  he  dream  of  his  body  emitting  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, it  denotes  that  he  shall  have  a  beautiful  daughter,  who 
shall  be  the  consort  of  a  king. 

"  If  he  dream  of  eating  the  raw  hand  of  a  dead  man,  it 
denotes  that  he  shall  be  king  of  his  Country. 

"  If  he  dream  of  eating  the  head  of  a  man,  dressed  up 
as  food,  he  shall  possess  great  treasures,  but  shall  die  at  an 
early  ai;e, 

"  If  one  dream  of  his  teeth  dfopping  out,  it  denotes  sick 
ness  and  death.  * 

"If  one  dream  of  his  own  death,  it  denotes  long  contin- 
ued prosperity. 

"  If  lie  dream  of  seeing  a  woman  adorned  with  red  flow- 
ers, clothed  entirely  in  red,  and  having  her  body  painted 
red,  it  denotes  that  in  seven  days  he  shall  die. 
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"  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  woman  clothed  in  black,  and 
holding  black  flowers,  it  denotes  the  stealing  of  his  goods 
and  his  own  death. 

•*  If  he  dream  of  an  elephant  standing  over  the  mouth 
of  a  water-jar,  he  6hall  possess  rank  and  affluence,  and  all 
his  friends  shall  take  refuge  in  him. 

''  If  one  dream  of  weeping  much,  he  shall  see  pleasant 
sights. 

"  If  he  dream  of  having  the  flesh  cut  oflf  his  bones,  it 
denotes  elevation  of  rank. 

"  If  he  dream  of  his  eyelashes  coming  out,  it  denotes 
that  his  money  and  treasures  shall  be  stolen  by  a  woman. 

"  If  he  dream  of  a  frog  eating  the  sun  and  moon,  it  de- 
notes continued  happiness. 

"  If  he  dream  of  falling  down  and  rising  without  injury, 
it  is  an  omen  of  good. 

*'  If  he  dream  of  being  in  great  distress,  let  him  make 
oflTerings,  it  is  an  omen  of  good. 

"  If  he  dream  of  being  hung,  it  denotes  good  fortune. 

"  If  he  dream  of  stretching  out  his  tonmie,  eyes,  and 
nose,  it  forebodes  a  violent  and  distressing  headache. 

"  If  he  dream  of  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  others 
and  attended  by  music  and  rejoicings,  it  forebodes  the  death 
of  his  consort  and  children. 

'*  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  bat  on  the  roof  of  hia  house, 
it  denotes  the  supreme  favor  of  the  Deity. 

'*  If  he  dream  of  seeing  a  star  of  uncommon  splendor  fall 
into  his  house,  his  consort  shall  be  the  daughter  of  a  king." 

Not  being  a  strenuous  believer  in  dreams  myself,  I  have 
sought  to  select  a  few  specimens  rather  of  the  curious  and 
characteristic  kind  than  those  of  general  application  from 
this  manuscript  interpretation  of  the  Siamese  Dream  Book. 
It  would  be  curious,  were  the  whole  of  it  published,  to  trace 
out  the  resemblances  between  many  of  the  dreams  (some 
of  them  embracing  the  precise  words)  and  those  in  modem 
times ;  and  if  the  modem  omen  derived  not  its  origin  from 
the  Siamese  Dream  Book,  the  omen  of  the  modem  and  of 
the  dreamers  among  the  Siamese  must  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin.  And  it  would  still  further  be  curious  to  run 
the  parallel  betwe(*n  these  signs  and  omens  and  those  of 
tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  some  of  which  are  lo  strikingly 
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■imilar  that  their  origin  seems  lo  point  to  a  common  fount 
of  superstition  and  creduhty,  all  taking  us  back  to  a  com- 
iDon  people  and  ancestry. 

Tile  manuscript  from  which  1  have  been  transcribing 
coDcludea  with  the  following  paragraph ; 

"  The  interpretation  of  dreams  is  ended.  Whoever  has 
tho  foregoing  dreams,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  rely 
upon  the  interpretation  here  given.  If  one  dream  in  the 
first  watch  of  the  night,  af\er  eight  montha  the  dream 
■hall  be  accomplished.  If  he  drcnm  in  the  Bcccmd  watch, 
after  four  days  the  dream  shall  be  fulfilled.  If  he  drram 
in  the  third  watch,  in  one  day  the  result  shall  bo  made 
knomi.  If  he  dream  in  the  fourth  walch  of  the  night, 
the  period  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  dream  is  uncer- 
tain. 

"  The  end  of  the  Siamese  Dream  Book." 

There  is  much  of  the  customs  and  the  manners  and  the 
religion  and  characteristic  modcsofthcthinkiftgofthc  Si- 
amese to  be  noted  in  this  otherwise  uninteresting  work,  to 
tjie  more  enlightened  Christian.  The  allusions  in  it  to  the 
occasional  fajte  of  the  moon,  induces  me  to  introduce  14 this 
conzwction,  a  curious  paper,  derived  from  llie  same  source 
as  the  manuscript  Dream  Book.  It  shows  how  a  nation's 
superstition  modiiics  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  enters 
into  alt  theii'  habits  of  thought  connected  with  their  private 
and  public  life. 

"the  moon  devoubed  bt  bahu. 

"  I  will  relate  a  story  concerning  what  happened  when 
Budh  had  perfected  himself  in  Chetliwail  Temple,  in  the 
city  of  Sawatthi,  in  South  Behar.  When  the  moon  was 
fill!  it  was  seized  by  RahiJ,who  hid  its  beams  and  obscured 
its  brightness. 

"  In  the  morning  the  attendants  of  Gandftn4  came  in 
Iiastc,  and  having  bowed  their  heads  in  adoration,  tcAd  him 
whot  had  happened.  Seeing  their  terror,  his  compassion 
was  excited,  and  he  said  to  them, '  Cheer  up,  my  lords,  be 
of  goo<i  heart,  and  listen  to  a  story  of  three  t^was  (heav> 
ecly  beings)  who  were  brothers.  In  ancient  tiiq^  since 
which  creatures  have  been  tranimigrating  through  mtq^ 
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ral  hundred  systems  of  worlds,  there  lived  a  man  of  hon- 
orable race,  named  Kiinla,  in  the  capital  of  Hongsawadi, 
who  had  three  sons.  The  title  of  the  first  was  Lord 
Watio ;  of  the  second.  Lord  Khun ;  and  of  the  third, 
Lord  Ratthako.  On  one  occasion,  when  alone  in  a  jungle, 
»hey  took  their  food  and  curry-put  to  cook  their  dinner  in 
haste.  The  elder  mixed  the  food,  the  second  prepared 
the  vegetables,  and  the  younger  took  wood  ana  built  a 
fire  under  the  rice-pot.  While  thus  employed,  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  affecting  the  eyes  of  the  elder,  he  broke  out 
in  abusive  language  to  his  two  brothers,  upon  which,  the 
second,  being  vexed,  snatched  a  ladle  from  the  hand  of 
the  elder  and  beat  the  head  of  the  younger  brother,  who 
in  his  turn  being  enraged,  uttered  the  following  impreca- 
tion against  his  two  brothers  :  *  Hereafter,  whatever  jww- 
er  you  may  attain  to,  may  I  exceed  you  ten  thousand  times, 
in  order  to  tease  and  annoy  you,  until  I  have  avenged  my- 
self,* tlius  laying  aside  his  anger  to  a  future  state. 

"At  length,  after  these  brothers  had  transmigrated  through 
many  stales,  they  were  born  again  as  three  brothers,  in  the 
days  of  Gandana.  And  going  in  company  to  make  offer- 
ings to  him,  the  first  put  a  golden  cup  into  his  begging- 
box,  the  second  put  a  silver  one,  and  the  third  gave  a 
black  curry-pot,  after  which  they  entreated  that  their  fu- 
ture state  might  correspond  with  their  several  offerings ; 
and  Gandiina  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  them  three  times 
in  succession.  When  their  life  on  earth  was  finished,  they 
ascended  to  heaven,  where  the  elder  became  tlie  sun,  the 
second  the  moon,  the  younger  a  monstrous  black  t6wa, 
called  Kahu. 

•*  llahii's  height  was  forty-eight  thousand  miles.  His 
arms  were  thirteen  thousand  miles  asunder.  His  face  mea- 
sured five  thousand  miles.  His  head,  nine  thousand  miles. 
His  forehead,  three  thousand  miles.  The  space  between 
the  eyebrows,  five  hundred  miles.  His  nose  was  three  thou- 
sand  miles  long.  His  nostrils  were  three  thousand  miles 
deep.  His  mouth  was  of  a  deejy-rcd  color,  and  vms  two 
thousand  miles  wide.  His  fingers  and  toes  were  of  equal 
lengths,  that  is,  five  hundred  miles. 

**  Rahu  is  bold,  fierce,  and  malicious.  He  watches  tha 
sun  and  moon  continually ;  and  when  the  latter  ia  full,  hi 
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batCk  her  SO  excessively  tlHt  he  cannot  rest,  but  stands  in  her 
Mlh,  with  bis  mouth  wide  open.  Sometimes  he  compresses 
Dur  Itelweeo  la||ips.  Sometimes  hides  her  under  his  chin. 
Sometimes  bur^  her  maliciously  in  the  hollow  of  hischeek. 
And  sometimes,  shuts  her  up  in  his  hand,  according  to  his 
iociiDulioiL  On  account  ol'  his  former  imprecutioa  his 
anger  cannot  cease,  tor  his  prayer  was  answered  t^  the 
great  teaclier  of  religion.  When  the  sun  and  mA^ftftre 
thus  annt^d,  being  greatly  frightened,  they  rocitelncir 
prayers  in  great  haste.  For,  the  sun  bein^nly  500  mites 
m  circumference,  and  the  moon  290  miles,  mien  thrust  into 
Rahii's  mouth,  they  lose  themselves,  and  are  as  if  they  had 
lallen  into  the  infernal  regions.  All  the  heavenly  damsels 
being  alarmed  at  tliis,  cry  out  in  great  distress — some 
dishevelling  their  hair  and  beating  llicir  breasts,  cry  out, 
'  The  moon  is  destroyed — we  remember  all  her  beauty — 
she  WHS  a  brigiil  body  and  protected  us  from  evil.  Rkh^ 
ia  very  audacious  thus  to  fi'ighten  her  in  her  path  T 

"  The  astrologers  say  thai  this  phenomenon  forebodes 
evil.  When  Ualiij  has  released  the  moon,  he  enters  his 
palace  in  haste,  and  throwing  himself  down,  says  that  he 
has  been  playing  tricks  with  the  moon,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  head  is  almost  strained  asunder,  and  that  he  is 
nearly  dead, 

"  Thus  Rahu  and  the  sun  and  moon  are  at  perpetual  va- 
riance."* 

It  must  at  once  strike  the  rcadcr,  that  such  absurdities  en- 
tering into  the  religious  and  credulous  systems  of  the  Siam- 
ese, one  effectual  way  of  convincing  them  of  the  error  of 
their  own  teachers,  and  that  tlie  systems  to  which  they 
adhere  are  I'ulse.  is  by  giving  the  rising  generation  among 
them  true  ideas  in  connection  with  astronomy  and  philoso- 
phy. It  is  said  that  their  system  of  religion  embraces  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  central  mountain  in  the  universe,  asd 
that  about  this  are  located  seven  states  of  existences.     The 

*  "  The  above  correjpoiiils  prccisiyly  wilh  tlie  belief  W  the  Slan)> 
em  generally.  All  ccli|Ures  are  suppoeed  to  be  occasioned  by  this 
febulous  monsltr,  whoiu  they  endtavor  to  frighten  off  by  beating 
drums  kttlles,  etc.,  and  exi/rling  their  voices  in  producing  the  raort 
When  the  eclipse  is  over,  mejr  think 
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earth  is  one  and  the  lowest  for  men  and  animals.  Above 
it  are  the  others,  arranged  for  heavenly  existences  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  excellencies  of  their  natures  and 
spiritual  prowess.  The  light  of  true  philosophy  alone 
will  do  away  such  absurdities,  and  with  the  undermining 
of  the  basis  of  their  system  must  crumble  the  fabric  ot 
their  superstitions.  A  Ht  illustration  of  this  sentiment  is 
found  in  an  anecdote  repeated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  the  English  chaplain  at  Singapore.  A  gentleman 
of  scientific  tastes,  in  India,  at  considerable  ex]x^nse  and 
trouble,  procured  a  line  microscojx;  from  England.  Hav- 
ing properly  arranged  it,  he  invited  a  Bramin  to  look  at 
its  developments.  The  Hindoo  priest  gazed  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  revelations  which  a  drop  of  water,  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  microscope,  made  to  him.  He  had 
for  a  long  sainted  life,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  Bra- 
minical  system,  been  priding  himself  on  thq^ consistency  of 
his  action  with  his  creed,  in  never  having,  in  any  instance, 
destroyed  life.  Here  his  whole  self-complacency,  and  his 
supposed  consistency  of  a  long  life,  and  profoundly  be- 
lieved tenets  of  his  svstem,  were  at  once  overthrown  and 
destroyed.  He  manifested  the  greatest  agitation.  And 
after  an  interval  Iwgged  that  he  might  be  ])ossessed  of  so 
remarkable  a  thing.  Tlie  owner,  finding  it  difficult  to  re- 
ject the  unceasing  importunities  of  tlie  Bramin,  finally  con- 
sented tlwit  he  should  have  it.  The  Bramin  took  it — and 
having  left  the  dwelling  of  his  friend,  was  watched  on  his 
way  as  he  departed,  when  he  was  seen  to  take  the  lenses 
and  deliberately  demolish  them  all  between  two  stones. 
The  donor  having  expressed  his  surprise  and  displeasure, 
was  answered,  with  a  triumphant  air,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bramin,  that  "'  he  had  thus  acted  and  was  now  hapyy;  but 
while  that  instrument  was  in  existence  his  religion  was 
unsafe.  Had  it  gotten  abroad,  the  system  of  the  Bramins 
would  have  been  overthrown.** 

What  thtfi  is  the  moral  of  these  facts  ?  It  is  that  in 
all  the  actrons  of  the  missionary,  he  should  aim  to  spread 
correct  and  incontrovertible^r*^  principles  in  philosophy^ 
and  that  instruments  which  should  amuse  and  practically 
instruct  the  native  children  and  make  them  wiser  thaa 
their  superstitious  fathers,  should  acconopaay  the  misaioiH 
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ary  abroad,  and  be  used  in  enlightening  the  miud  of  tho 
heathen,  and  riving  the  chain  that  now  holds  them  in  obe- 
dient ignorance  to  their  superstitions  of  cast  and  binding 
habits  of  many  centuries. 

SIAMESE   TEN    COMMANDMCNl'd. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  in- 
troduced here  tlic  Siamese  ten  commandments,  found  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhista  ;  the  first  live  being  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  the  people,  the  last  five  upon  the  priest- 
hood oidy. 

1.  Do  not  kill  animals. 

a.  Do  not  steal. 

3.  Do  not  commit  adultery. 

4.  Do  not  tell  lies, 

5.  Do  not  drink  ardent  spirits. 

7.  Do  not  eat  any  thing  from  mid-day  until  past  mid- 
night. 

8,  Do  not  sleep  on  a  place  more  than  one  cubit  high. 
H.  Do  not  anoint  your  body  with  fragrant  oil  or  powder. 
10,  Do  not  look  at  a  female,  nor  at  theatrical  exbibi- 

Thc  missionaries  at  Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  are 
said  to  have  the  favor  of  the  king  and  his  court  at  the 
|)resenl  time.  A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Japanese 
work,  in  an  article  of  a  lady's  dressing  box,  occupies  Mrs, 
Davenport's  table,  which  was  a  present  from  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  kingdom,  who  partially  speaks  English  and 
frequently  visits  the  missionary  families. 

i  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  departing  from  the  most 
delicate  dictates  of  considerate  and  partial  friendship,  by 
introducing  the  following  lines,  associated  with  the  lady 
already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  missionary  band  located 
in  Slam,  whose  residtfhcc  for  the  few  months  past  at  Sin- 
gapore, has  given  mo  the  pleasure  of  her  Aquaintance. 
They  were  written  by  her  brother  on  the  Oeparture  of 

.  his  sister  from  her  home  for  tliis  foreign  land,  with  breath- 
ings of  Christian  benevolence  towards  a  heathen  people 

'  swelling  her  young  bosom.     They  do  credit  to  the  writer 
ai  evidencing  a.mind  imaginative  and  cultivaKd,  and  a 
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heart  swellinff  with  the  refined  and  warm  sensibilities  of 
a  brother.  How  should  they  siiame  the  coarse  perceptions 
of  those  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
delicate  and  pure  sympathies  of  a  Christian  heart  that 
goes  out  in  generous  and  ennobling  feelings  of  interest  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  benighted  people  ;  but  who,  in 
the  absence  of  a  kindred  benevolence,  seem  ever  to  seek 
for  some  sinister  motive  as  the  propelling  cause  that  urges 
the  self-sacrificing  missionary  to  leave  the  endearments 
of  his  native  land  lor  the  chances  and  the  toils  of  a  foreign, 
strange,  and  unlettered  race  I  If  ever  there  were  a  gen- 
erous forgetting  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  others — ^if 
ever  there  were  a  scene  of  moral  beauty  that  the  mag- 
nanimous and  the  ingenuous  of  heart  would  admire,  and 
to  which  they  would  accord  their  approbation  and  respect- 
ful but  unqualified  praise,  whatever  may  be  their  sentiments 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  missionary  cause,  it  is  seen 
in  the  young,  and  intelligent,  and  refined,  and  Christian 
female,  who,  unmindful  of  the  tics  of  kindred  and  home, 
ventures  forth  in  reliance  upon  her  God  for  protection  and 
support,  to  dare  the  vicissitudes  of  a  missionary  life  among 
a  heathen  people.  I  envy  not  that  man  his  head  or  his 
heart  who  perceives  not  and  feels  not  the  moral  eflTect  of 
such  a  picture.  To  him,  the  tear,  the  sigh,  the  parting 
word,  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  ardent  and 
"Christian  heart,  the  moral  energy  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
mcased  in  a  form  fragile  but  fair,  are  things  wliich  must 
lave  lost  what  another  reads  in  them — the  truest  poetry 
of  nature. 

How  apropos  the  lines  alluded  to  will  be  found  in 
many  instances  besides  the  interesting  one  which  origina- 
ted them  !     I  suppose  they  have  never  before  been  printed. 
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"  The  Wrtm  had  come.    The  stern  clock  struck  the  hour. 
Each  long-loved  haunt  had  shared  a  mute  farewell, 
And  drank  a  blessing  from  her  loving  eye 
For  the  last  time.    But  now  the  climax  came. 
Methought  she  lingered  long,  as  if  to  gain 
Respite  from  some  more  dreaded  pang, 
Appalling  though  unfelt ;  for,  near  her  sidib 


TSE    WOKLD. 

With  eye  clo«e  following  where  her  ilarliiig  moved, 
Het  widowed  mother  stood.     Aiid  bo  she  laid 
Her  on  thai  dear  breasl,  where  every  pain 
Of  infancy  was  soothtd.     And  then  arose 
One  wild,  deep  sob  of  weepiriei  Euch  as  breaks 
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n  die  ear  of  deatli,  when  he  halh  to 
oervB  faal-rooled  in  Ihe  founi  of  life. 
Tis  o'er — the  biiloriiesB  is  pa£t,  young  bride  1 
Ko  heavier  dreg  shall  quiver  on  Ihy  lip 
Till  the  last  Ice-cup  cometh. 

"  Then  ehe  turned 
To  liiro  who  wasio  be  her  sole  ehclter  now, 
And  placed  her  hand  in  his,  &od  raised  her  eye 
One  moment  upwards,  whence  her  help  did  coma. 
Then,  with  a  eteadfasi  step,  paced  forth  to  lake 
Her  life-long  portion  in  a  heathen  clirae. 

"  Yet  to  me  it  teemed 
That,  in  Uia  Hush  of  youth  and  health,  to  take 
Dealh'i  parting  was  a  strange,  unnatural  thing ; 
And  Ihnl  llie  taiiliful  martyr,  who  doth  yield 
His  body  to  (he  fire's  tierte  purifier 
But  one  brief. hour,  hath  lighter  claims  on  heaveii 
For  hi^h  endurance,  than  Uie  tender  bride. 
Who,  trom  her  mother's  bosom  lifls  her  head. 
To  'bide  the  butfuls  of  ai)  Indian  clime. 
Bearing  llie  sorrows  of  a  woman's  lot, 
I'erchance  for  many  years." 

The  moral  courage,  the  devoted  zeal,  and  the  free 
sacrifices  of  the  missionary,  to  be  rightly  estimated,  must 
be  viewed  if  connection  with  the  positive  conveniencea 
they  were  enjoying  at  the  time  of  their  decision  to  leave 
their  homes  ;  their  many  means  of  happiness,  social  and 
intfiJectual  privileges,  for  the  probable  ezposiire,  difficul- 
ties and  trials  that  were  expected  to  be  their  lot  abroad. 
It  was  in  full  view  of  such  a  contrast  their  resolutions 
were  taken  ;  resigning  the  reality  of  the  present  and  the 
pleasant,  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  doubtful  and  appre- 
hended future.  If,  however,  on  reaching  a  foreign  coun- 
try, they  find  that  Providence  has  so  disposed  things  as  to 
render  their  situation  more  comfortable,  in  external  cir- 
cumstances, than  they  expected,  it  becomes  a  matter  for 
gratitude  on  their  own  part,  their  friends  at  home,  and 
Christians  universally  ;  their  conveniences  being  so  much 
the  more  advantageous  for  prosecuting  their  benevoleat 
labors,  as  is  their  situation  the  more  favorablo  than  thej 
31» 
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anticipated.  Thus  we  have  found  the  missionaries  at  this 
station.  Their  dwelling-houses  are  spacious,  and  neatly 
but  plainly  furnished;  having  been  built  before  they  reach- 
ed the  place,  and  affording  pleasant  residences,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  are 
occupied  by  two  families ;  and  at  the  present,  while  the 
Borneo  missionaries  are  remaining  at  Singapore,  they  are 
residents  in  the  same  buildings  with  their  brethren.  The 
building  on  the  hill,  most  pleasantly  situated,  is  the  most 
spacious  one  occupied  by  the  missionaries.  The  rooms 
are  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  convenient  for  the  two  fam- 
ilies who  occupy  it,  and  a  large  hall  in  the  centre  affords 
a  room  for  worship  on  Sunday,  and  religious  meetings 
during  the  week.  These  buildings  and  lot,  it  is  said,  are 
offered  for  sale ;  and  I  should  deem  it  a  most  proper  pur- 
chase, if  the  Society  at  home  have  the  funds  to  secure  it.* 
It  is  here  the  missionary  families  gather  to  their  afternoon 
worship  ;  and,  in  themselves,  they  form  a  respectable  ga- 
thering, even  in  numbers.  Their  scholars  are  also  present^ 
and  those  connected  with  the  mission.  It  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  rooms  have 
been  a  favorite  place  of  re^rt  to  many  of  our  officers  for 
the  afternoon  service,  during  the  stay  of  our  ships  at  Sin- 
pore.  In  the  morning  the  Episcopal  church  is  open, 
d  it  is  usual  for  the  missionaries  and  all  others  to  frequent 
I  for  the  morning  services.  There  is  also  a  ^cotch  chapel 
.vhere  service  is  held  on  Wednesday  evenings. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  two  of  the  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Polhman  of  the  mission,  officiated, 
at  the  invitation  of  Commodore  Read,  on  board  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  selection  of  persons  was  left  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  themselves.  Some 
one  of  their  number  has  also  regularly  held  services  each 
Sunday  on  board  the  John  Adams,  during  our  stay  at  this 
port    And  it  is  a  remark  that  gives  me  great  pleasure  in 

*  Tho  low  bungalow,  one  story  hiffh,  with  verandahs  extending 
quite  around  it,  and  costing  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  believe  is  the  style  of  building  which  the  missionaries  would 
prefer,  did  their  funds  render  it  compatible  for  them  to  build  thenii 
There  are  but  a  few  such  buildings,  I  should  think,  in  Singaporei 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Travelli  occupies  one. 
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recording  it  hciv,  that  almost  all  Die  officers  of  tlic  squad- 
roD  (I  do  not  kjiow  one  exception  ani'^ng  tliose  wlio  liave 
Tormod  their  acquaintance)  liav-c  given  to  tlie  missioaary 
families,  DOW  at  this  station,  tiicir  cordial  good  wishes,  and 
they  regard  Ihem  as  a  band  of  worthy  men  and  wrmcn 
KiDcerely  engaged  in  a  cause  of  philanthropy  and  religion. 
ennobling  and  grand  in  its  ))urposes  and  expected  resuIlJi. 
And  1  know-tlmtagoodnunii>erof  these  officers  will  leava 
iheir  missionary  ti-iends  at  Singapore,  with  hearts  warmed 
in  kindness  towards  thenl  personally,  and  giving  them, 
with  their  sympathies  and  their  prayers,  the  cordial  hopes 
that  they  may  be  successful  and  happy  in  the  devotion  of 
their  lives  to  the  noble  and  holy  cause  of  throwing  tlio 
light  of  tlie  Christian  religion  in  the  pathway  of  a  benight- 
ed people. 

I  accompaoicd  tho  Rev.  Messrs.  T,  and  P.,  on  their 
return  to  shore  from  our  ship,  and  officiated,  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangement,  at  the  missionary  room  on  the  hill, 
m  the  afternoon.  It  was  their  communion  day,  being  the 
lirst  Sunday  in  the  month.     All  the  missionaries  were 

C resent  and  their  ladies,  and  some  of  the  officers  from 
olh  ships.  The  room  was  well  filled,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  tho  interest  of  a  season,  so  peculiar  to  us,  privileged, 
in  our  course  around  the  world,  a  moment  to  pause  here 
and  to  mingle  with  a  band  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  bo 
worthy,  in  a  region  so  far  from  the  land  of  our  mutual 
and  native  homes.  And  here  was  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  union  of  Christian  hearts  of  diSerent  per- 
suasions— the  Presbyterian,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  the 
Scotch  Independent.  There  were  Chinese  converts  (a  few) 
who  Joined  in  the  communion.  1  shall  remember,  as  on 
agreeable  reminiscence  of  these  worthy  missionaries,  tho 
range  of  their  numbers,  as  they  lined  the  room  on  this  oc- 
casion of  an  interesting  meeting.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
their  thoughts,  with  all  their  unfaltering  purpose  of  a  life's 
devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  went  far  over 
sea  to  those  they  had  left  and  still  loved  in  a  distant  land. 
Their  heads  at  least  were  bowed  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  overflowing  emotions.  These  lines  may  meet  the 
eyes  nf  some  of  them,  when  I  would  again  say  in  the 
language  I  then  used,  "Cheer  I  in  view  of  the  necewarjr 
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efibrts,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  age  of  miracles,  which  you 
are  now  putting  forth  in  your  unwearied  work  of  acquir- 
ing the  languages ;  in  your  patient  instructions  of  groups 
of  children ;  in  the  spread  of  tlic  word  of  God  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  other  works  exemplifying  the  eternal 
principles  of  the  fitness,  mercy,  and  salvation,  which  the 
Bible  develops.  Cheer!  in  the  knowledge  that  ye  are 
working  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  converts  and  sancti- 
fies the  souls  of  men,  "through  the  truth."  Yours  is  the 
precise  action  that  must  take  place,  in  the  very  nature  of 
mind,  as  the  precursor  of  that  morn,  when  a  day  without 
its  night  shall  illumine  both  hemispheres  of  the  earth. 
Cheer !  in  your  hours  of  shade  and  sorrow,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  disinterested  and  benevolent  action. 
The  darkest  moment  of  midnight  is  just  before  the  break 
of  day.  Chv^er !  in  your  joyous  gush  of  happy  anticipa- 
tion, for  there  are  gleams  of  light  already  streaming  all 
around  the  moral  horizon  of  a  benighted  world.  Cheer ! 
for  the  warm  hearts  of  Christian  millions  are  with  you  ; 
and  the  pure  tear  that  would  have  graced  an  angel's  eye, 
has  pearled  its  way  on  the  cheek  of  many  who  have  given 
for  you  their  prayers." 

On  the  succeeding  Wednesday  evening,  I  dined  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Stronach,  and  preached  in  the  Scotch 
chapel.  A  number  from  the  families  of  the  town,  with  the 
missionaries  in  the  neighborhood,  attend  the  evening  ser- 
vices at  the  Scotch  chapel.  It  is  a  convenient  edifice  for 
the  purposes  designed,  and  the  two  Scotch  gentlemen 
seemed  to  be  favorably  located  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
plans.  They  are  acquiring  the  Chinese  language,  in  view 
of  laboring  among  this  most  numerous  class  of  people, 
in  Singapore.  I  met  the  Chinese  convert,  Lcang  Afat,  at 
Mr.  A.  Stronach's,  a  short  time  previously.  This  Chinese 
has  been  expelled  from  the  Cliinese  empire,  in  consequence 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
revisinf^  the  Chinese  Bible.  His  personal  appearance  it 
prepossessing ;  and  I  bear  a  letter,  with  some  little  |ne- 
mentoes  of  a  father*s  aflfection,  from  him  to  his  son  Leong 
A-tih,  who  is  with  the  son  of  Dr.  Morrison,  at  Canton. 
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I.AIIGVAaB   or   THE   KALAYB. 


The  language  of  the  Malays  is  probably  more  exten- 
sively spokcu  thaii  any  other  throughout  the  eastern  seas, 
and  has  justly  derived  for  itself  the  appellation  of  the  Lia- 
grta  Franca  of  this  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  strikingly  soft 
and  euphonious,  and  may  be  styled,  Qot  inaptly,  tlie  Italian 
of  the  East,  It  ts  said,  by  those  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  excellencies  as  well  as  its  defects,  that  it  is 
favorable  in  its  combinations  to  poetry,  and  that  the  Ma- 
lays are  fond  of  rhythm,  which  they  attempt  in  proverbs 
and  IoV6«onQ;s.  There  is  pith,  at  least,  in  the  first,  and 
sentiment  in  tlie  second  distich  of  the  following  two  speci- 
mens: 

••  What  fiignifies  alletnptinfto  lighla  lamp, 
If  the  wkk  be  wanting  I" 

'•What;--iKriiru'S])l;iyJr>K«-|lnh.M'ves 

If  nothing  in  earnest  tie  intended  ?" 

They  say,  when  expressing  their  sentiment  of  fatalism, 
which  so  thoroughly  enters  into  the  creed  of  those  imbued 
with  Mohammeaaniam : 

"Those  who  are  dead  are  dead;  those  who  survive 
must  work.  If  his  allotted  time  is  expired,  what  resource 
is  there  V 

The  Malays,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  have  never  had 
any  original  set  of  characters  to  designate  their  elementary 
sounds  of  speech.  They  use  the  Arabic  characters  in 
llicir  written  language,  with  some  modifications;  and  aa 
a  consequence,  together  with  their  association  with  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  adoption  of  their  religion,  they 
have  introduced  many  Arabic  words ;  and  from  the  early 
Intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  throughout  these  regions 
a  number  of  words  from  the  language  of  these  early  ad- 
venturers are  also  found  incorporated  with  the  Malay. 
Their  words,  nouns  and  verbs,  are  without  inflections,  and 
therefore  no  grammar  of  their  language,  according  to  out 
general  notions  on  the  subject,  can  be  formed. 

Singaj)ore  is  a  central  position  of  the  thousand  isles  and 
argc  extent  of  coasts   where   this  language  ia  spoken 
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Most  of  the  missionaries  study  it,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
languages  taught  in  the  Literary  Institution  at  Singapore. 
Mr.  A.  North,  attached  to  the  mission  here,  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  best  Malay  scholars  of  the  place,  and 
certainly  manifests  a  commendable  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
Malay  literature.  With  this  gentleman  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  occasional  interviews,  and  am  indebted  to  him  for  the 
translation  of  several  Malay  manuscripts,  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce here  for  their  curiosity,  and  also  as  having  a  con- 
nection with  the  transactions  of  our  ships  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra. 

po  CHUTE  Abdullah's  epistle. 

The  first  is  the  letter  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  Po 
Chute  Abdullah,  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu,  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Malay.  Mr.  North  intentionally  retained  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  in  the  translation  as  given 

**  This  is  the  epistle  ot  Po  Chute  Abdullah,  to  Com- 
mander Reej,  engaging  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars. 

'*  As  to  the  bad  man,  he  has  not  been  caught ;  he  has 
Aed. 

"  Now,  this  agreement  is  to  pay  the  said  money,  within 
twelve  months,  to  Commander  Reej,  or  to  any  other  ship 
which  shall  present  this  writing,  or  another  equivalent  to 
it,  whether  a  ship  of  war  or  a  trading- vessel ;  only  let  not 
another  ship  make  war  upon  the  country  of  Kwala  Batu. 
Hereby  is  peace  made  with  Commander  Reej,  and  hereby 
does  Po  Chute  Abdullah.  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu^  become 
his  friend  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  writing  is  finished.  By 
the  council  of  all  the  elders  of  Kwala  Batu  on  the  side  of 
Achin.  Our  words  are  ended,  wishing  you  peace  and 
tranquillity." 

The  following  is  added  in  the  hand-writing  of  Po 
Adam : 

"  This  writing  from  Po  Chute  Abdullah,  of  Kwala  Batu* 
is  given  to  Commodore  Reej,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  day 
of  the  festival  month,  in  the  year  1254.  Signed,  as  wit- 
ness,  by  Po  Adam,  Taku  Kadang." 


i 
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BAJAa    OP   UUCKIBa   LETTER. 

The  next  document  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
Muckie.     It  was  writlcn  after  the  destruction  of  that 

flace,  and  sent  to  Commodore  Read  while  the  ship  was 
ing  at  Soo-Soo,  filling  up  with  water.  It  is,  at  least,  a 
ciiriijiis  document,  besides  other  things  containing  tlte 
Rnjah's  own  account  of  the  murder  of  Captain  WiikinB. 
The  Rajah  is  wrong  in  one  particular,  and  may  be  in 
others.  Commodore  Read  made  no  promise  of  sending 
on  shore  after  the  second  interview  of  the  officer,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  town.  This  is  cer- 
tified to  by  Captain  Wyman  and  Lieutenant  Turner,  the 
officers  who  called  on  the  Rajahs  agreeably  to  the  orders 
of  the  Commodore. 

*•  Now  this  is  the  document  of  the  great  chief  of  Muckie, 
to  the  Commander  of  the  ship  of  war  and  all  the  officers 
thereof.  As  are  the  particles  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  of 
the  sky  for  number,  even  so  many  and  mori?,  are  my 
compliments  to,  and  hopes  in,  the  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican ship  of  war. 

"  Now  I  make  known  to  you,  that  on  a  time,  Captain 
Wilkins  having  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Muckie,  Po  Ma- 
layu  went  on  board  his  ship.  The  Captain  put  confidence 
in  him,  but  not  in  us.  Po  Malayu  Drought  his  ship  to 
Taluk  Pow,  where  he  took  in  some  pepper;  he  then  took 
}icr  to  Sawang,  and  did  the  same  ;  he  received  at  both 

filaces  say  about  one  thousand  piculs ;  he  then  conducted 
icr  to  Taibangan  and  took  in  more.  When  he  had  beeo 
at  that  place  two  or  three  days,  by  Divine  Providence, 
Pimiilinu  Hanyak  Btang,  with  Lubby  Yusuf  at  night, 
bringing  pepper,  which  was  received  and  weighed  by  the 
c'.i]>lain  at  night;  they  then  killed  the  captain,  and  took 
his  money  and  goods.  Lubby  Yusuf  then  returned  to  Ta- 
Ink  Pow.  It  was  then  reported  to  us  that  Captain  Wilkins 
wus  made  away  with  by  Punglina  Sanyak  Blang  and 
Lubby  Yusuf.  I  then  sent  Taku  Vet  to  the  ship  of  Captain 
Silver,  directing  them  to  search  for  the  captured  vessel. 
After  Captain  Silver  had  been  gone  two  days,  I  sent  a  war- 
boat  with  my  scribe,  but  he  did  not  find  Captain  Wilkini'i 
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ship  ;  and  Captain  Silver,  Taku  Yet,  and  my  war-boat,  all 
came  back  to  Muckie  Two  or  three  days  after,  Captain 
Wilkins's  ship  came  with  Captain  Filbadi  (Peabody)  to 
Muckie.  The  mate  of  Captain  Wilkins  bought  of  me 
about  seven  hundred  pikuls  of  pepper.  I  lold  Captains 
Silver  and  Filbadi,  and  Wilkins's  mate,  that  I  intended  to 
put  to  death  the  persons  engaged  in  this  murder,  and  re- 
cover the  plundered  property.  They  replied :  *  Don't  do 
it  If  a  ship  of  war  comes  to  Muckie,  you  can  unite  your 
forces  with  her  ;  you  attacking  them  by  land  and  she  by 
water.*  Thus  did  I  agree  with  these  three  men.  Why 
should  they  give  me  these  directions  ?  Because  my  coun- 
try was  taken  along  with  three  countries  and  a  half,  to 
wit,  Samadu,  Taluk  Pow,  Sawang,  and  part  of  Muckie ; 
for  this  reason  1  made  treaty  with  the  ship  of  war  which 
was  to  come. 

••  I  now  make  known  to  you  that  the  persons  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  were  Taku  Blangi,  Taku  Yikdul  ana 
Taku  Nyik  Raja ;  their  scribe  was  the  scribe  of  Po  Ma- 
lavu. 

"  Now  you  came  to  this  country  and  met  me  and  those 
men  at  Taku  Yet's  house  ;  you  told  us  all  to  go  on  board 
the  ship;  I  said  I  would  go;  but  the  others  said  they  would 
not.  Tiie  reason  of  their  saying  so  was  that  they  suspected 
some  secret  understanding  between  you  and  me.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  you  were  to  come  on  shore, 
but  at  eight  o'clock  you  commenced  firing.  During  my 
father's  life,  and  within  my  own  remembrance,  I  have  never 
known  white  men  to  violate  their  engagements,  whether 
for  good  or  evil.  I,  though  alive,  now  feel  like  a  dead 
man.  Now,  what  think  you?  I  wish  you  would  return 
me  answer  immediately  by  the  bearer. 

•*  1  send  my  respects  to  my  brother,  Taku  Lambadar, 
who  is  on  board  the  American  ship  of  war,  and  request  him 
to  give  any  explanation  that  may  be  necessary,  because 
we  are  brethren.     The  end." 

"  The  original  of  the  above,"  adds  Mr.  North,  •*  is  writ- 
ten in  a  very  confused  and  careless  manner.  It  must  have 
been  composed  by  an  exceedingly  illiterate  person.  It  hat 
been  difficult  for  me  to  make  out  the  meaning,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  Malay  in  Singapore 
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The  passages  enclosed  in  red  (alluding  lo  ihe  time  of  tiring 
BBd  the  treaty  with  the  ship  ol'  war,  etc.)  are  the  most  ob- 
Bcure,  and  1  am  nut  confident  that  1  have  given  any  (hiu^ 
like  tiic  true  meaning.  Probably  some  one  familiar  wilh 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  these  two  passages  could 
throw  light  upon  them  and  enable  me  to  give  a  correct 
trans  iatioa." 


PEDIK   BA/AB  3   LBTTEB. 

The  next  paper  I  insert  is  a  translation  of  an  epistle  from 
Po  Kwala,  ine  Pedir  Rajah  of  Kwala  Batu,  with  whom  a 
treaty  was  partly  formed  at  Pulau  Kayu  and  completed 
on  bourd  the  Columbia: 

"  Now  this  sincere  and  friendly  writing,  which  arises  from 
a  white  heart,  a  serene  countenance,  an  eloquent  tongue, 
and  true  faith,  comes  from  the  side  of  Taku  Rajah  Kwala. 
who  governs  the  country  of  Kwala  Batu  on  the  side  of 
Pedir.  We  send  many  compliments  to  the  commander 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  ship  of  war, 

"  Now  we  will  not  lengthen  out  our  words,  but  only 
make  a  short  statement.  The  Taku  Rajah  Kwala  would 
fain  touch  Ihe  hand  and  see  the  eyes  of  the  commander  and 
all  the  eiders ;  he  wishes  to  meet  you  all  at  Pulau  Kayu. 
If  you  are  willing,  let  the  commander  first  send  down  the 
elders  to  meet  Taku  Rajah  Kwala  on  shore,  because  the 
Rajah  wishes  immediately  to  ascend  the  ship.  It  is  aU 
ready  known  to  you  that  the  son  of  the  Kajah  wishes  to 
accompany  his  father  on  board,  provided  you  give  permts- 
sion,  since  the  Rajah  is  anxious  to  become  the  triend  of  the 
commander. 

"  Concerning  the  outrage  upon  your  countrymen :  The 
property  is  in  the  possession  of  an  Aehin  chief  and  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  outrage  who  is  his  son  (subject.) 
Taku  Rajah  Kwala  and  his  sons  have  had  no  hand  in  this 
outrage,  and  no  portion  of  the  spoil.  What  now  is  the 
determination  of  your  Excellency,  since  I  am  a  poor  man  T 
Have  compassion  on  me.  Sena  your  trading- vessels.  I 
have  pepper,  and  you  have  pepper  ships  in  your  country. 
Both  myself  and  my  royal  fattier  ha  veal  ways  been  at  pence 
with  the  Americans,  as  says  Taku  Yet  Hed  ?     If  you  qo> 
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tertain  any  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
you  may  inquire  of  your  countrymen  who  is  right  and  who 
wrong.  Thus  may  your  perspicuous  Excellency  be  right- 
ly informed.     This  is  the  end. 

"  In  the  year  of  the  Flight  1255." 

The  last  document  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  graceful 
composition,  as  the  Rajah  Po  Kwala  was  the  most  genteel 
chief  in  appearance  and  manners  we  met ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  after  talk  with  this  chief,  and  the  place  and 
the  scene,  have  already  been  described. 

The  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  fac-simile  is  a 
copy,  was  given  me  by  Mr.  North,  as  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Malay  manuscript.  It  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Malay 
language  and  Arabic  characters: 


^'^U.Lf  yjol^  ^U^  iJUJo  dL&4>  4>Uj  ^K' 
|Jtj    SjXmi    ^yj    ^j^\i>    &J^i>L^    j^VcVig^    aJL^iy 

vi)^  (5;k-*'  vi);  ^^  vJ^'  *J^7?  \J^^  iS)^^  ^/^ 
iJLm  /<^y^t  ^1^  6JLm  ^I^  xJLm^  JlCm  &JLjyUt  ^li> 

^j^K'  x^cLa.  ^.  (\3  ^i>  ^K'  jXm^  (J^M^  u•^^^y 

^j*LaJU5^  ^jlt>  (j^'^  ^\*>  [j^^^j^  \ijySjo  Lib  ftJyC&t 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  number  of  the  missionaries 
now  at  Singapore,  are  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Borneo. 
Two  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Doty  and  Polhman, 
have  visited  this  island,  to  make  observations  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  mission  there,  and  think  they  are  favorable. 
But  little  heretofore  has  been  known  of  the  islanders  of 
Borneo,  composed  of  Chinese,  Bujis,  and  Dyaks.  It  is  to 
the  Dyaks  the  missionaries  propose  to  give  their  particu- 
lar attention.  They  are  a  wild  and  peculiar  people  in 
some  respects,  and  appear  to  be  mild  and  hospituUe  in 
others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Polhman  cave  me  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  journal  of  the  tour  of  these  two  mimioniuiot 
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from  Sambas  to  PoniiaDab,  some  one  hundred  miles  in  ihe 
interior.  Many  of  their  customs  ara  peculiar.  Thai  of 
cutling  ofT  the  heads  and  preserving  the  skulls  as  trophies 
of  personal  prowess,  is  one.  For  this  purpose  tjie  mem- 
bers of  the  different  tribes  make  an  annual  sally  from  their 
viLiaces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Dyak  of  character  among  liis 
fellows  is  a  range  of  human  skulls — the  more  numerous 
the  more  honorable  liieir  possessor. 

One  would  think  it  to  be  a  wild  and  rough  region  for  a. 
delicate  and  beautiful  woman  to  go  to,  to  spend  her  life 
and  to  fade  away,  if  not  unknown,  yet  beyond  the  view 
of  a  civilized  world.  And  yet  some  such  have  volunta- 
rily devoted  themselves  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the 
self-denying  missionary  among  such  a  people  as  the  Dyaks. 
May  God  attend  them.  We  have  learned,  from  our  own 
privilege  of  association  with  them  for  the  few  past  weeks, 
to  know  and  appreciate  their  worth,  and  give  them  our 
prayers  for  tlieir  sihttss  '.a\d  tiii)i]'itii-.s  in  ilio  fir..'  dedi- 
ralion  of  their  livfs  ■■■':■    in  ^l  u.  ■■:.!:■'■  ■■!■  li"-  I,;.!:;  it  j  race. 

I  have  not  thus  long  delayed  the  mention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Singapore  and  his  estimable  lady,  because 
of  any  forgetfulness  of  their  generous  hospitality  and  con- 
tinueu  courtesies.  J.  Balistier,  &q.,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
American  commercial  interests  here,  and,  soon  afier  our 
ship  was  at  anchor,  waited  on  the  Commodore,  and  ten- 
dered to  himself  and  his  officers  the  hospitality  of  his 
house.  Commodore  Read  has  made  the  Consul's  his  home 
during  the  stay  of  our  ships  at  Singapore,  and  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  always  found  a  welcome  when  visiting 
the  family.  Mr.  B.'s  residence  is  a  spacious  and  commo- 
dious  building,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  level,  and  over- 
looking the  Deuch,  with  a  full  prospect  of  the  expanded 
water,  and  the  hundred  junks  and  the  half  hundred  Euro- 
pean vessels  moored  at  some  distance  at  their  anchors  in 
the  stream.  Mrs.  Balistier  gave  a  party  to  the  Commo- 
dore and  his  officers,  at  which  the  Singapore  eentles  were 
present.  The  knowledge  that  dancing  would  constitute 
a  p.irt  of  the  entertainment  induced  me  to  excuse  myself. 
Without  entering  upon  a  disquisition  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  dance,  or  the  presence  of  clergymen  and  proJMlpn 
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of  religion  at  the  party  where  the  dance  is  expected  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  social  entertainment,  I  here  simply 
allude  to  the  subject,  by  way  of  accounting  to  some  of 
my  friends  for  the  course  of  my  own  action  in  such  cases. 
It  is  enough  that  I  deem  that  tiie  clergyman  must  always 
compromit  his  proper  dignity  by  such  an  attendarace. 

The  society  of  Singapore  is  quite  small,  the  number  of 
European  ladies,  I  should  think,  not  exceeding  twenty. 
The  civilities  of  shore  were  reciprocated  by  Commodore 
Read,  by  an  entertainment  given  on  board  the  Columbia, 
some  few  days  previous  to  the  sailing  of  our  ships.  The 
quarter-deck  of  the  frigate  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
difiercnt  nations,  forming  a  hall,  whose  ends  and  sides  and 
ceiling  were  lined  with  layers  of  every-colored  bunting. 
Here,  unfolded  the  gorgeous  crown  and  gold  of  the  Span- 
iard ;  there,  the  emeralds  and  the  diamonds  and  the  emblem 
of  a  world's  dominion,  supporting  the  elevated  cross,  dis- 
played tht,  boasted  prowess  of  Portugal,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Brazils.  There  agam,  in  graceful  festoon,  dropped  the 
five  crowns  of  Bolivia  ;  and  here  glowed  the  full  sun  of  a 
neighboring  state.  Every  nation  had  its  representative 
in  curtain  or  festoon,  or  in  spread  of  wider  folds,  while  the 
royal  ensign  of  England  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
American  Republic  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  and  con- 
tiguous places,  with  their  unions  in  calm  and  complacent 
contact. 

Who  that  has  the  memories  of  an  honored  ancestry — 
who,  with  the  fresh  recollections  of  olden  and  modem  his- 
toric pages — who,  with  the  swelling  hopes  and  desires  that 
a  world  may  be  blessed  with  the  highest  attainments  in  civ- 
ilization and  the  hallowed  princifMes  and  consolations  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  not  pray  that  the  national 
emblems  of  these  two  nations  may  lone  wave  harmonious- 
ly, wherever  they  may  display  their  tolds,  on  land  or  :m 
the  sea? 

Besides  other  articles  of  curiosity  in  the  rooms  at  the 
American  ConsuFs,  Mrs.  Balistier  has  a  fine  collection  of 
shells,  which  a  residence  at  this  point  has  enabled  her  to 
secure  from  most  of  the  adjacent  seas.  They  are  taste- 
fully arranged  in  a  private  cabinet  Here,  i  so,  I  haw 
first  met  with  the  sacred  loUUy  the  lily  of  Egypi  and  other 
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classic  regions ;  and  to  Mrs.  B.  I  am  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session  of  a  large  number  of  paintings,  illustrating  with 
great  minuteness  and  accuracy  the  great  variety  ol  fruits 
of  the  straits.  With  JNIrs.  8.,  I  am  sure  all  who  have  form- 
ed her  acquaintance  will  leave  their  kindest  wishes,  and 
take  Willi  them  remembrances  of  her  courtesies,  which 
WUI  make  the  recollection  of  them  among  their  most  ac- 
ceptable associations  with  Singapore. 

Our  ships  had  now  lingered  more  than  a  month  in  Singa- 
pore Roads.  The  monsoon  had  begun  to  weaken  its  force, 
and  the  sick  of  the  crew,  who  had  early  been  removed  to 
B  line  airy  house,  rented  for  a  hospital  during  our  stay, 
began  to  recruit.  It  was  expected  that  the  John  Adams 
would  be  sent  up  the  gulf  of  Siam,  while  the  Columbia 
would  prolong  her  slay  for  a  few  more  days  at  Smgaporr, 
and  the  two  sliips  again  meet  at  Manilla.  Commodore 
Rend  only  waited  for  the  rnorc  comjjleic  restoration  of  the 
sick  of  the  crew  of  the  John  Adams,  before  he  should  is- 
sue his  orders,  which  had  already  been  prepared,  for  her 
departure  for  Siam. 

The  purpose  of  Commodore  Read  to  send  the  Adams  to 
Siam,  w.is  afterwards  changed,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  crew  of  the  John  Adams  and  the  fear  that 
additional  sickness  would  be  the  result  of  the  corvette's 
visit  to  Bankok.  But  as  it  was  the  original  design  of 
Commodore  Read  that  the  Adams  should  leave  Singa- 
pore tor  Siam  ;  and  more  particularly,  because  I  desire  it 
should  be  known  what  views  and  feelings  the  commander 
of  the  East  India  squadron  cherished  in  connection  with 
the  missionaries  in  these  regions,  I  here  quote  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  made  out  for  Captain  Wyman,  though,  in 
view  of  the  reasons  already  specified,  they  were  not  for- 
warded to  him ; 

"  r.  S.  Frigate  Columbia,  Singapore  Roada,  KanAi,  1S39. 
-Sm,— 

"  You  will  proceed  with  the  ship  under  your  command 
to  the  f'\i\^  of  Siam,  and  approach  Bankok  as  near  as  you 
can  with  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
the  city  of  Siam. 

"  The  object  of  your  visit  will  be  to  obtain  infitramtioo 
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respecting  the  state  of  our  commerce  with  that  kingdom, 
and  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  which  may  be  deemed 
useful  to  be  communicated  lor  the  benefit  of  our  govern 
ment.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  government  of  Siam 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  naval 
force  in  these  seas,  and  of  the  original  intention  that  Vhc 
squadron  under  my  command  should  visit  the  dominions 
of  his  Majesty,  and  which  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of 
getting;  sufficiently  near  to  Bankok  with  the  Columbia,  pre- 
venled. 

"  The  missionaries  from  the  United  States  at  present  res- 
ident in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  are  said  of  late  to  have  re- 
ceived particular  notice,  with  marks  of  favor  from  the  king 
of  tliat  country,  and  from  his  half-brother.  The  mission- 
aries are  also  represented  by  impartial  accounts  from  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  as  doing  much  good — their  time  and 
their  talents  being  industriously  and  zealously  employed  in 
the  education  of  many  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  believed  that  they  are  gradually  gaining  influence 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  remarkable  change  in  their  favor  has  taken  place, 
as  manifested  in  their  reception  and  the  treatment  the  mis- 
sionaries meet  with  from  the  inhabitants.  You  will  there- 
fore readily  perceive  the  propriety  of  affording  them  all 
the  countenance  in  our  power.  It  is  my  wish  that  the 
government  under  which  tliey  live  and  the  people  \vith 
whom  they  reside,  should  see  and  know  that  we  respect 
them.  You  will  communicate  freely  with  them,  and  learn 
whatever  may  be  of  interest  respecting  the  disposition  of 
that  government  towards  our  own,  together  with  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  service  to  ourselves.  If  any 
aid  or  assistance  which  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give 
should  be  asked  by  the  missionaries  or  any  of  them,  I  need 
not  say  that  it  would  be  your  duty  (as  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  your  inclination)  to  anord  it  without  hesitation. 

"On  the  completion  of  your  business  at  Siam,  you  wiB 
proceed  to  Manilla,  and  take  on  board  at  that  port  your 
proportion,  or  one  third  of  the  stores  deposited  there  for 
the  use  of  the  squadron.  You  will  also  supply  younelf 
with  broad,  if  it  can  be  procured,  lest  you  might  not  be  aUe 
to  obtain  this  article  of  consumption  at  Canton     You  will 
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Ihen  proceed  to  Canton.  On  your  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  you  will  immediately  commence  relitting,  and  put 
your  siiip  in  such  a  stale  and  condition  as  will  render  her 
capable  ol"  again  taking  the  sea,  to  reach  South  America. 
"With  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  yourself,  officers,  and  crew, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"CiBOBflE  C.   RiAD. 

"  To  Commander  T.  C.  WnHAH,  U.  8.  ship  John  Admins." 

After  £3  this  evening,  Saturday,  March  9th,  I  called  A- 
at  Mr.  Doty'a,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  missiMi-  ■ 
ary  families  there.  I  perceived  a  doud  was  han^ng 
over  their  circle,  and  after  a  short  time  left  them ;  vhen 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Orr  and  myself,  having  proceeded  a  short 
distance  on  our  return,  met  Mr.  North,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  hill,  another  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ball  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  with  ^ir  families,  re- 
side. 

"  Ah,  here  is  brother  North,  now,"  said  Mr.  O.  as  we 
met,  "you  can  give  us  all  the  news  from  the  hill, — we 
were  just  thinking  about  sending  there,  to  learn  how  Mrs. 
Wood  is." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  T.  V  replied  Mr.  N.,  addressing 
myself  abruptly,  "  a  note  has  just  gone  to  vou,  to  ask  if 
you  will  pcrtorm  the  burial  service  over  Mrs.  Wood  to- 
morrow, at  five  o'clock.  Another  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  Consul's,  and  one  to  Commodore  Read,  informing  them 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.,  and  inviting  them  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron,  to  attend  the  funeral.  And  you,  bro- 
ther Orr,  will  conduct  the  services  at  the  house,  if  you 
can." 

It  was  like  a  thunderbolt,  this  unexpected  intelligence. 
In  the  morning  Mrs.  W.,  was  deemed  every  way  comfort- 
able ;  and  although  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
had  been  sent  for  to  go  to  the  hill,  it  wa«  hopedthat  Mrs. 
W.  was  not  dangerously  ill.  But,  to-night,  she  is  robed 
for  Imt  grave-yard  sleep  of  to-morrow.  Sweet,  gentle, 
lovel;',  eifcminaie  woman — but  lately  wedded,  and  with 
a  heart  swelling  with  benevolence  towards  millions,  thou 
camest  to  a  foreign  land,  and  here,  so  soon,  bait  found  a 
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foreign  grave.  Sleep  gently — for  gentle  hearts  weep  for 
thee,  and  will  weep  over  thee.  Sleep  gently — for  thy 
spirit  was  a  thing  of  softness,  and  purity,  and  blushing 
modesty.  Sleep  gently — for  thou  dost  now  re?t  :n  Jesus! 
And  for  thee  I  withhold  not  the  tear,  as  to  thee,  in  our 
short  acquaintance,  1  had  given,  more  than  to  most  others 
of  thy  number,  a  deep  mterest  and  a  Christian's  sympathy. 

FUNERAL   OF   MRS.    WOOD. 

This  evening  of  Sunday  I  have  attended  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  the  companion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  mis- 
sionary at  this  place. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  sorrow  that  this  bereavement 
has  gathered  over  the  missionary  famiHes  here.  I  had 
myself  become  deeply  interested  in  Mrs.  W.,  yet  a  young 
ladv,  embracing?  in  her  character  an  amiableness  which 
traced  itself  in  every  smile  on  her  countenance,  and  en- 
deared her  to  her  friends. 

The  services  commenced  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  The 
large  room  at  the  mission  house  was  filled.  A  large 
number  of  the  officers  of  both  ships,  manifested  their  sym- 
pathy by  their  attendance ;  and  Commodore  Read  had  ex- 
I)ressed  his  desire  that  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
should  attend,  whom  the  duties  of  the  ships  would  allow. 
He  himself  was  confined  to  his  room,  by  a  severe  cold. 
Captain  Wyman  of  the  Adams,  with  most  of  his  officers, 
was  present ;  Mr.  Church  the  Resident,  the  American 
Consul  and  his  lady,  and  Mrs.  White,  the  lady  of  the  iln- 
glish  chaplain,  and  all  the  missionaries,  together  with  a 
large  concourse  of  the  citizens. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  On  I 
would  it  were  in  my  power  here  to  transcribe  the  appro- 
priate address  he  made.  He  did  not  come,  he  said,  to  ot 
fer  consolation  to  the  bereaved  companion — it  would  ie» 
quire  more  than  human  |>ower  to  do  that.  Ajid  yet  lie 
owed  the  reciprocation  of  this  act  of  kindness  to  his  be 
rcav<^d  brother,  who,  on  an  occasion  not  a  long  time  since^ 
had  done  a  like  office  of  kindness  for  him.* 

• 

*  At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Orr*8  child*  a  short  time  previous 
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Mr.  O.  told  in  brief  the  story  of  Mrs.  Wood.     Sht-  was 

he  daugliterof Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Morrislown,  New- 

lersey.  She  became  pious  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen — left  the 
mdcarmeDts  of  a  retined  society,  home,  find  relatives,  for 
he  purpose  of  entering  on  the  work  of  missions  among  a 
lenighted  f>eopIe,  It  was  not  the  result  of  enthusiasm. 
She  thought  on  her  work,  and  dedicated  herself  considcr- 
ttely  to  the  cause.  And  though  she  had  known  some  of 
be  trials  and  sorrows  attendant  on  such  action,  she  yet 
tad  no  desire  to  rctuni.     Her  purpose  remained  fined. 

Mr.  Orr  addressed  himself,  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  to 
lis  weeping  brethren  and  more  bitterly  weeping  sisters,  J( 
rom  whose  bosoms  one  of  the  dearest  of  their  number.' 
tad  been  taken.  Death  had  been  among  them,  he  added, 
or  some  wise  purpose.  It  had  come  near  to  them  in  tak- 
ng  early  one  who  hod  entered  with  him  on  this  mission ; 
ind  now  God  had  approached,  in  a  voice  yet  more  thrill- 
nc,  and  with  a  step  yet  more  near. 

To  the  officers  he  addressed  an  allust<ft  to  the  circum- 
itance,  that  death  had  been  in  their  midst,  in  the  frequent 
■emoval  of  numbers  of  our  men,  since  our  arrival  here, 
rom  bolh  sliips. 

And  amon^  the  citizens,  he  continued,  but  of  late,  the 
iride  of  manhood  and  the  beauty  of  woman  have  been 
aid  low. 

The  whole  appeal  was  simple,  chaste,  feehnfo  appro- 
jriate.  And  there  were  many  broken  hearts  there.  I 
lat  beside  the  principal  mourner.  He  wept  as  we  knelt 
lide  by  side,  hut  like  an  intelligent,  meek,  and  devoted 
lisciple  of  Christ,  sustiiins  bis  loss  with  a  becoming  and 
leautiful  propriety,  while  the  keen  sen.sibilitiesof  a  heart 
jf  refinement  ])Ours  out  its  grief.  And  a  little  way  from 
Tie  sat  ^Irs.  P.  She  wept.  She  bad  come  over  with 
Mrs.  W.,  and  their  hearts  were  united,  but  deatli  had  now 
jevorod  choiJs  that  bound  them  in  an  endearing  atfection. 
And  a  little  way  further,  pat  Mrs.  O.,  who,  like  all  the  rest 
)f  this  dcvoli-d  band  of  women,  shed  tlM  silent  tear  as 
Jieir  heads  bent  in  melancholy  sadness,  to  conceal  their 
ilowiny  grief.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  woman  weep.  But 
pvhen  she  sheds  bor  tear  under  such  circumstances  of  be- 
reavement, thero  is  a  sacrcdness  in  the  hour — in  the  spot 
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— in  the  stillness,  which  makes  the  soul  adore  the  purity 
of  the  Eternal,  and  love  and  admire  woman's  lovely  and 
virtuous  character. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  narrate  my  own  private  sorrows. 
But  I  had  learned  to  admire  this  lovely  woman,  who,  as 
she  now  lay  reposing  in  her  marble,  surpassed  in  her  cold 
and  pale  beauty  any  chiselled  perfection  in  the  arts.  It 
was  the  poetry  of  death.  I  have  elsewhere  seen  it  on 
the  unsullied  lace  of  the  infant  lying  in  its  death-sleep, 
with  a  flower  upon  its  pale  and  cold  cheek.  The  scene 
carried  me  back  to  another  and  a  bitter  hour.  And  it 
surely  was  an  easy  thing,  this  day,  to  weep. 

When  the  procession  moved  from  the  house  a  scene 
was  presented,  which  a  graphic  pen  should  describe  with- 
out the  colorings  of  the  imagination.  The  reality  was  an 
imposing  spectacle.  A  long  line  of  palanquins  and  car- 
riages were  occupied  by  the  sympathizing  attendants,  and 
along  the  side  of  this  line  of  vehicles  walked  the  young 
Ciiincse  scholars,  with  their  hair-braids  nearly  touching 
the  ground,  and  who,  in  the  morning,  had  stood  around  tlie 
corpse  of  the  departed  missionary,  and  shed  their  tears  in 
their  young  simplicity.  They  were  sad  indeed,  for  hearts 
so  young.  And  before  them  walked  the  Chinese  and 
Malay  teachers.  One  of  the  latter  had  bent  over  the  cof- 
iin  of  the  dead  during  the  morning,  and  a  stream  of  silent 
sorrow  poured  from  his  eye  as  he  gazed  on  the  lovely 
corpse.  She  had  often  spoken  kindly  to  him,  as  he  hai 
given  to  her  husband  lessons  in  Malay.  Mr.  W.  was 
riding  in  the  palanquin  with  myself,  and  talked  with  a  full 
heart  of  his  beloved  companion  ;  cherishing  the  many  ex- 
pressions she  had  uttered  in  her  last  and  brief  illness,  while 
unconscious  of  her  near  end,  but  grateful  for  the  fevora- 
ble  circumstances  attendant  on  the  birth  of  her  infant 
And  like  a  Christian  he  cherished  tlic  promises  of  hisGod^ 
and  confided  in  their  truth  and  consolation. 

Tho  f'xtonded  procession  advanced  through  several  of 
the  strcc'ts,  drawing  the  gaze  of  the  Chinese,  the  Moorman, 
the  Buijis,  the  Sepoy,  and  still  other  classes  of  dark  men, 
as  \\\ii  [Portuguese  bearers  advanced  with  the  dark-palled 
coilln  to  its  final  rest.  Thev  wound  along  the  beautiful 
bamboo-hedge  that  empales,  m  evergreen  autl  soft  foliage^ 
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this  lovely  burial-place,  and  reached  iLs  portal  just  as  the 
Hun  wiis  sending  his  level  bcrnns  over  the  plain,  and  gave 
4  inellowed  sol'taess  aud  tnelaucholy  cliurm  to  ihc  hour, 
ns  the  colIin  rested  beside  llic  open  grave. 

The  crowd  gathered  from  the  carriages  to  the  spot ; 
and  the  service  was  re]jeiitcd,  as  '■earth  lo  earlii,  ashes  to 
nshes,  dust  to  dust,"  crumbled  with  il^  miifllcd  sound  upoD 
ihc!  gilded  coffin  of  the  young  and  lovely  missionary. 

How  many  a  heart  was  bleeding  as  they  tiimed  from 
Uiat  scene  !  But  Ihe  iiill-side,  where  now  the  early-  ' 
departed  is  gently  reposing,  is  a  lovely  spot.  The  breezes 
that  sweep  up  the  acclivity  are  bonie  from  a  grove  of  the 
evergreen  nutmegs,  as  if  they  would  breathe  a  spicy  breath 
for  a  spirit  so  pure,  so  lovely,  and  we  believe  now  tor  ever 
happy. 

That  same  grave-yard,  to  me,  will  ever  have  a  thrilling 
interest,  not  only  as  a  lovely  spot,  where,  in  silence  and 
solitude,  I  have  trod  at  an  evening  hour,  reposing  in  its 
aweet  seclusion  but  a  short  way  from  my  lodgings  on 
shore,  but  also  for  a  hundred  strange  and  commingling 
associations,  which  memory  will  recall  in  hours  of  review. 
It  is  a  str.ingc  pathway  we  measure  while  we  tread  our 
course  of  life,  so  difrcrent  every  successive  year  from  what 
we  early  dreamed  oti  and  perhaps  had  planned.  And 
then  its  strange  inlerseclions  with  the  course  of  others  we 
have  known,  m  most  unexpected  circumstances,  and  time 
and  place.  Within  this  burial-ground  1  have  stood  at  the 
grave  of  a  classmate,  whom  I  knew  at  the  university,  then 
a  wild  and  popular  youth,  pursuing  the  same  books,  solv- 
ing the  same  problems,  contending  for  the  same  prizes, 
and  with  hopes,  I  doubt  not,  swelling  his  bosom  as  high  as 
any  of  his  associates.  1  saw  him  not,  as  I  now  remember, 
from  the  hour  I  gave  him  my  hand  of  parting,  on  the 
morning  succeeding  the  commencement  exercises.  But  I 
frequently  heard  ol  him,  and  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  Ixjcome  a  religious  man,  pursued  his  studies  of  theol- 
ogy, and  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  missions.  He  went 
to  China,  and  from  China  purposed  a  cruise  among  the 
islands  of  these  various  seas.  He  reached  Singapore  with 
fever  already  in  his  veins,  and  after  some  days  died,  in  the 
same  dwelling  from  which  the  remains  of  the  lovely  nut- 
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sionarv  this  dav  were  conveyed,  while  around  him  sto-xl 
Jiis  brethren  who  had  (Jevoted  themselves  to  the  same 
cause.  And  he  was  borne  to  tl:e  same  burial-place,  ard 
now  lies  in  his  last  sleep,  to  swell  the  number  of  early 
martyrs  to  the  cause  oi"  Asiatic  missions.  "  Stevkxs  T 
How  familiar  that  name  sounds  in  the  associations  of  the 
college-hall !  How  strange,  when  pronounced  at  his  tomb 
in  this  foreign  land  ! 

And  iiere,  liow  often  have  I  come  on  solemn  duty  since 
the  arrival  of  our  ships  at  Singapore  !  Nine  times  have  I 
read  the  burial  service,  in  a  less  number  of  weeks,  over 
so  many  of  our  crew,  who  now  lie  in  their  death  row  of 
American  sailors,  their  names  only  recorded  in  the  memory 
of  their  shipmates,  while  the  monument  to  the  last  one  of 
the  last  war's  boatswains  designates  their  graves  and  his 
own  resting-place  in  the  soil  ol  the  enemy  he  had  met. 

And  here  too,  at  early  sunrise,  while  the  dew  was  vet 
bespangling  the  green  spires  which  carpet  the  hill-side  of 
this  sweet  spot,  I  have  come  to  say  the  burial  service  over 
the  stranger  to  myself  in  the  place  of  the  English  chaplain, 
when  himself  too  ill  to  oHiciate.  The  custom  here  is  to 
avoid  the  noondav  sun,  and  at  early  morn  or  evenincr  to 
inter  the  dead. 

This  burial-ground  occupies  the  western  side  of  the 
government  hill.  A  small  chapel  (usual  in  English  burial- 
places  for  the  temporary  rest  of  the  body,  when  the  ser- 
vice is  to  be  in  full  jxjrformed)  occupies  one  of  the  comers. 
The  lol'ty  banian  tree  raises  its  high  stem  in  grandeur  and 
grace  lar  in  the  air ;  and  below  the  grounds  on  the  same 
acclivity,  spreads  forth  to  the  view,  in  their  luxuriant  and 
j)erpetual  gjcen,  a  grove  of  nutmeg  trees,  between  which 
and  the  rural  grave-yard,  winds  the  avenue  up  the  hill- 
side to  the  dwellin^js  of  the  Gcn'enior.  The  stranjrer's  eve 
lov(^s  to  linger  on  this  spot  as  it  greets  his  view  from  many 
parts  of  his  rides  and  walks  through  the  town.  *'  To  be 
pliiced  in  a  s]>ot  so  lovely,  to  me  would  yield  some  conso- 
lation," I  remarked  once,  "were  1  to  die  in  Singajx)re. 
Mv  friends  at  least  would  have  one  bitter  drained  trom 
their  cuj)  of  sorrow  could  they  know  how  peaceful  was 
the  rural  ground  where  I  rested." 

"  Not  so  did  Mrs.  W.  seem  to  view  this  beautifully  situ 
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*1ed  burial-place,"  Mr.  Wood  replied,  as  we  were  ap. 
pi  caching  near  it,  on  the  eve  of  her  burial.  "*  She  seemed 
to  have  a  presentiment  that  her  remains  would  lie  there ; 
aii  one  evening,  when  1  was  about  to  drive  along  thia 
p&tli,"  he  continued,  "she  begged  I  wouid  lake  another 
road.  And  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  she  soon  might 
die.  hoped  that  1  would  be  prepared  for  llie  separatiob*'^ 

How  mysterious  are  the  visions  that  sometimes  pass 
over  the  mind,  and  leave  upon  tlic  spirit  the  felt  shades  of 
their  dark-winged  flight  I 

EPISCOPAL   CBUBCH   AT    BINGAFOEE. 

The  Episcopal  church  at  Singapore  is  a  new  edifice, 
consecrated  within  the  last  twelvemonth  by  bishop  Wilson, 
of  Calcutta,  within  whose  diocese  the  island  is  included. 
The  building  has  a  commanding  location,  although  situu- 
tcd  on  the  plain,  and  occupies  a  spacious  area,  around 
which  a  hedge  of  young  bamboo  has  been  planted,  which 
will  make  a  beautiful  empalement  for  the  extended  grounds. 
The  church  is  a  conspicuous  building  as  seen  from  the 
shipping  of  the  harbor.  The  style  corresponds  with  the 
necessities  of  the  climate,  tlie  main  building  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  verandah  with  heavy  arched  bnttressos, 
Iieneaih  which  the  carriages  drive  to  the  entrances  of  ihc 
building,  afibrding  protection  to  one  as  he  alights,  both 
from  rain  and  sun.  These  buttresses  give  a  heavy  and 
massive  appearance  to  the  otherwise  Corinthian  air  of 
lightness  of  the  central  part  of  the  edifice ;  and  the  stran- 
ger who  has  contemplated  it  en  masse,  is  surprised,  on  his 
entrance,  to  tind  it  not  more  spacious  within.  It  is  amply 
large,  however,  for  the  usual  congregation,  and  woidd 
accommodate  a  larger  one  than  will  probably  fill  its  seats 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  finished  mside  with  the  red 
wood  ol'  these  regions,  a  good  deal  resembling  mahogany, 
though  a  greatly  inferior  and  coarser  wood.  When  the 
ground  shall  be  pro|K;rly  arranged  and  planted,  as  it 
should  be,  with  trees,  and  the  edifice  completed  as  to 
many  liiili-  arr:ingiT]ienls  still  contemplated,  the  Spot  will 
be  a  lovely  one,  and  the  temple  a  sweet  and  beautiful  re- 
treat  for  the  worship  of  God. 
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I  preached  for  the  Ituv.  Mr.  While  on  two  occMiooi, 
duHng  the  slay  of  our  ships  at  Singapore.  Mr.  W.  reail 
•die  prayers,  I  shoald  dccm  il,  however,  no  way  impro- 
•■  per  tor  an  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  did  tlie  ooea- 
sion  require  it,  to  pertunn  the  Eaglish  church  service 
before  nn  English  coagrcgaljon.  It  might  socm  a  hltle 
psculiar  for  the  citizen  of  a  republic  praying  for  ibe 
successful  reign  of  "our  most  gracious  sovereign  lord, 
King  William,"  or  "  Victoriit,  our  most  gracious  Queen 
and  Governor."  And  yet  the  clergyman  in  this  caie  is 
but  the  leader  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  1  nitist 
confess,  however,  in  my  own  case,  I  should  in  one  or  two 
instances  prefer  to  change  the  pronoun  our  for  the  article 
I  the ;  and,  by  the  merest  iapcus  linguEe  in  the  world,  thH* 
substitution  might  he  made  without  materially  interlering  ' 
with  the  rubrics  or  propriety,  perhaps  without  attracting  ! 
ootic^ 

I  nave  been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  ttie  English 
clergymen  in  most  of  the  places  at  which  we  have  visitad^ 
-  and  invariably  found  them  gentlemen  of  iotcrcst  and  edi>* 
I   cation.     And  they  have  ever  given  ovidenee  that  ihey  ' 
regarded  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  Stales  wiln  < 
^  great  partiality  and  kindness.     They  look  upon  her,  oa 
she  feels  herself  truly  to  be,  a  child  of  the  church  of  Eng^  t 
latxl;  i^d  indeed,  there  is  no  dilTcrence  that  makes  tfiein' 
r  otherwiw  two  churches  than  their  different  localities  and 
)  dates  of  origin.     Our  bishops  have  been  given  os  bv  tbeir 
I  own  church ;  oOf  Prayer  Book  altered  from  their  own, 
'  only  to  accommodate  it  to  a  different  form  of  government, 
and  by  the  suhsiittition  and  the  omission  of  some  tew 
words  and  brief  sentences,  which  have  the  approbation 
of  themselves  ;—^lnd  this  church  was  planted,  too,  by  Iho 
prayers,  and  solicitudes,  and  money  of  a  common  ances- 
try.    It  is  right,  then,  that  we  should  cherish  kimlrcil 
sympathies  for  the  prosperity  of  each.     And  such  ia  tlio 
feeling  of  the  church  ip  file  United  States ;  and  such  1 
know  to  be  the  feelings  itniong  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England:  and  each  at  once  feels  himself  at  home, 
when  worshipping  in  the  temples  of  the  other.     It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted, that  in  England  there  sliould  exist  anf 
drcumslances  which  prevent  Hie  English  idsrgy  from  »• 
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lendtogfo  their  Aiiicrim^ Epiiicop.il  brelhrcn  of  ihe  mfbi*^' 
try  Ilir  conrtrs'fs  «!'  their  pulplu,  wlitn  ihcy  visit  Hng* 
Jaiid.  This  hiis  been  the  casf.  though  il  ri'Siihs,  I  hclieve,' 
fiwn  some  civil  d isquaiili cation— cnch  clcrgyniao  hvmg 
required  by  law  to  take  Ihe  oalh  of  allegiance  previous  lo 
his  introduction  to  the  pulpit  ol'  the  English  church.  But 
a  little  consideration,  and  the  excrliun  of  no  more  tban 
the  influence  which  the  EDg;li8h  clergy  possess,  could  re> 
move  the  obstacle  that  prevents  them  from  reciprocating 
the.courtestes  which  are  always  and  at  ouce  tendered  to         , 

m  ^  Eiigltsh  clcreymaQ  on  his  visiting  the  United  States.         1 
H;  however,  the  British  clergy  at  home  continue  to  adhi-rc    *^2 

I    to  their  olden  regulation  a&  this  subject,  the  American     fB 


^^lergyman  will  be  quite  contented  In  the  self-complacency    *  , 

*  of  his  own  greater  propriety  and  politeness,* 

W      Dr.  Wilson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  in  Singaporo 
|t  Bome  few  months  since,  at  the  consecration  of  lh»ishui'c)l  ^ 

Cilice  here.  Bishop  W.'a  naine  is  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica, and  has  been  highly  commend^,  particularly  and 
most  justly  in  floonectiun  with  his  book  on  the  Evidences  ' 

of  the  Ciirislian  Religion,     ll  was  a  pleasure  I  had  hoped    * 
■  for,  to  meet  one  whose  writings  had  given  me  pjeasurc, 

•  uid  whose  character  I  had  loarncd  to  appreciate  as  a   <  # 
•jChristian  nnd  a  scholar.     I  could  have  narrated  one  or 

tw-    iirMntKTS    whiTi-  Irs   work  on   ill*-   KviH^'iices  of  ih.? 

nir-n,M,  i:^  iijioii  w:»  -^Mvinrrd  ii,-  i,i,,i.  .--i-.ii.i'hL'  ..rthc 

skeptical,  and  guided  the  enkindled  leclijpes  of  the  same  ^ 
persons  to  the  embracing  of  the  hopes  a!Da  the  profession  r 
of  Christianity.  '     f 

1  made  my  last  visit  at  the  Rev.  M.  Orr's  this  evening,  '• 
the  20th,  dined,  nnd  afterwards  took  a  pleasant  ride  along 
f  the  bench,  with  Mrs.  Orr ;  and  through  the  Chinese  vil- 
lage where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  will  probably  be  located  in 
their  endeavors  to  benefit  the  Chinese,  by  their  Christian 
labors  for  ihcir  welfare.  At  tea,  we  were  joii^d  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Wood.     The  subjccif:^  the  resurrection  of  the     ^ 

•  Sini-c  ihi'  pulilicalmii  of  tlie  lirBl  edition  of  lliia  work,  there  lias 
been  a  cliaiiKi*  in  tlie  occiepiasliial  rt'gulaliotiH  of  the  English  church 
on  ihe  subject  alluded  to ;  and  an  JnlereBtine;  instance  of  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Motber  Church  to  the  American  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  tlie  tat»  vuil  of  Bishop  Ooane  to  EngTmd. 

f 
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dead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
acquaintances  of  the  Christian  dead  were  among  the 
topics  of  conversation. 

Admitting  that  our  spirits  shall  remain  tb*^  precise 
beings  that  they  now  arc,  as  to  personal  identity^  whicli  it 
would  seem  must  necessarily  be  true,  and  which  we  can- 
not  conceive  of  without  the  preservation  ot  our  memory 
and  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  would  seem  that 
some  definite  and  probable  inferences  may  be  drawn  in 
connection  with  the  future  state. 

As  to  our  bodies,  although  there  may  be  some  coimec- 
tion  between  our  present  and  our  spiritual  body,  yet  we 
know  that  "  flesh  and  l)lood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  And  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  spirit  divested  of  ma- 
teriality, as  possessing  figure  or  \veight  any  more  than  I 
can  conceive  of  a  heavy,  tliick,  oblong,  triangular  or  rec- 
tangular thous^ht.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  it  as  occupying 
space,  anv  more  than  does  a  thouirht;  and  no  one's  head 
was  ever  so  filled  with  them  as  to  }>roduce  any  mechanicaJ 
dismemberment.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  our  bodies  are 
changing  tlioir  particles  every  succession  of  a  few  years. 
We  know  this  from  our  dailv  observation  as  to  our  nails, 
hair,  etc.,  and  tlierofore  the  particles  of  our  body  to-day 
are  dillerciit  from  what  they  will  be  to-morrow.  Our 
bodies,  in  fine,  are  composed  of  just  what  we  eat,  and 
theivforc  arc  the  same  particles  wiiich  have  composed 
the  l>odies  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  we  have  eaten. 
And  when  these  particles  are  analyzed  it  is  found  tliat  the 
muscles  of  the  ox  and  the  man,  and  the  vegetable  matter 
which  has  been  eaten,  are  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances. And  when  these  bodies  go  to  decay,  the  conso- 
lidated gases  which  compose  the  particles  of  which  our 
bodies  are  constituted,  resolve  themselves  back  to  their 
simple  elementary  elements  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
j-)hosphorus,  and  their  few  particles  of  the  earths;  and 
whilr  the  latter  mingle  with  their  kindred  dust,  the  gases 
(roinpos-iig  the  gn'jitor  part  of  the  body,  decomposed  io 
their  siinpi(j  el«'iiu.nts,  rise  from  their  deposite  of  the  grave 
or  are  (lissi]»ate<l  fnnii  the  funeral  pyre  to  the  gale;  and 
in  the  whirlwinti  and  the  storm,  may  be,  are  borne  from 
tlie  spice  groves  and  evergreens  of  the  East  to  another 
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eontment  in  the  West,  or  are  Boon  re-drank  bj'  the  vege* 
tahle  creation,  which,  in  their  tum,  are  re- consumed  by 
bcusl  and  man,  and  become  the  bodies  of  others  in  their 
day  and  generation.  Thus  it  becomes  neither  poetry  nor 
cxiriiMly,  Lilt  a  philosophical  truth,  that  the  bodies  of  our 
gnindlaihers  may  be  gazing  upon  us  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  thut  embower  us,  or  resting  -in  the  cup  of  the  beau> 
liful  lotus  as  it  sleeps  on  the  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  or  ia 
just  on  the  point  of  being  devoured  by  a  buffalo  in  the 
•iiape  of  a  potato,  in  its  tum  to  be  calen  by  a  Rajah,  and 
^  for  a  time  to  become  a  particle  of  his  Malayship;  or,  -inlhc 
scattered  divisions  of  tne  etemcols,  perhaps  anoUier  parti* 
cle  has  been  consumed  in  ft'glass  ot  claret,  and  in  its  com-  ^ 
binations  in  the  system,  has  become  the  iris  of  tlie  eye  of 
the  proudest  princess  of  Christendom.  Thus  in  these 
perpetual  changes  of  nature,  our  bodies  may  be  composed 
of  (he  pnriiclf  s  which  have  entered  into  the  compound  ^ 
f'l'  I ■..'!"  "i-  ■'''■■['jers;  and  perhaps  no  one  of  llieiii.  in  liicl, 
1  ■  ly  to  ourselves.     Wli;U  tlicii  is  ihe  result 

of  till";.'  lit  v(^lt)pniciits  of  science?  It  is  the  confinnation 
of  till'  sentiment  of  tlic  apostle,  that  our  bodies  shall  be 
"spiritual"  bodies,  and  that  "flesh  and  blood  cannot  inher- 
it the  kingdom  of  heaven."  .  , 

But  of  a  spiritual  body,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  I  cao- 
DOt  conceive  of  weight,  thickness,  or  breadth,  and  without 
these  1  am  unable  to  conceive  of  form,  any  moie  than  I 
can  conceive  of  a  thought  as  possessing  shape.  The  dif- 
ficulty here,  then,  which  would  present  itself  to  most  minds,  * 
would  he,  "How  shall  wc  recognise  our  friends  in  another 
world,  unless  we  can  see  them  ?  And  how  can  we  see 
them  unless  they  have  a  form  T  And  how  remember  them- 
unless  this  form  be  a  resemblance  of  their  persons  aa  we 
have  seen  them  on  earth  ? 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  reply,  that  we  cannot 
now  see  a  spirit ;  and  unless  matter  snail  be  in  existence 
when  .tII  matter  shall  have  passed  away,  then  we  shall  ^ 
have  certainly  no  phijsical  eye  to  look  from.  But,  how 
would  Ihe  idea  of  the  objector  improve  the  matter? 
Would  he  remember  his  friend  as  he  knew  him  in  his  in- 
fanc)'.  or  youth,  or  riper  years,  or  as  ft  gniy-headed  man? 
How  should  the  mother  recall  to  her  vinos  tbe  little 
33* 
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cherub  of  her  aficction,  which  went  from  her  bosom  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  born,  to  the  arms  of  Him  who  said, "  Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me  ?"  How  should  the 
child  recall  the  mother  who  left  it  in  its  cradle,  as  she  went 
from  earth  to  the  peace  and  purity  and  bliss  of  heaven  I 
Or  how  should  the  resemblance  be  fixed  for  the  rotundity 
and  health  of  the  young  and  blushing  cheek,  or  for  the 
thinner  visage  though  not  always  less  interesting  lily  fea- 
tures of  the  young  consumptive  1 

But  if  these  dilhculties  arise  on  the  supposition,  agree- 
ably to  a  prevalent  idea  that  our  spiritual  bodies  arc  }K)si- 
tive  resemblances  of  our  temporal ;  the  apparent  im[)os- 
sibility  of  recognition,  as  it  will  appear  to  some  minds, 
without  this  external  resemblance,  tends,  they  think,  to 
destroy  that  delightful  anticipation  of  a  reunion  and  asso- 
ciation with  our  Iriends  in  heaven.  But  to  me  this  is  far 
from  being  the  necessary  alternative,  granting  tliat  the 
dithculties  as  above  stated  in  a  philosophical  view,  are 
real.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  bodies  of  our  friends 
that  we  love.  The  persoji  of  our  dearest  friend,  in  com- 
parison with  many  others,  may  be  very  ordinary  in  exter- 
nal appearance.  The  form  too,  changes,  and  though  once 
interesting  mav  cease  to  be  so.  But  it  is  the  mind — the 
soul — the  spirit  that  we  love  ;  and  it  is  that  which  lighta 
up  this  body  ;  and  in  our  present  mode  of  communication, 
gives  forth,  through  the  eye  and  the  lip  and  the  counte- 
nance, *the  real  expression  of  that  otherwise  concealed 
being  of  our  friend.  It  is  the  thing  which  loves  us,  that 
we  love ;  and  which  lives  when  the  body  crumbles  to  ita 
original  elements.  It  is  that  part  of  our  friend  that  weeps; 
that  is  happy  ;  that  has  made  us  weep,  and  has  made  us 
happy.  It  is  the  soul  which  has  given  us  its  thoughts — 
the  lights  and  shades  of  its  character — and  felt  when  we 
felt,  and  smiled  when  we  smiled,  and  was  happy  when 
we  were  happy ;  and  would  live  and  would  die  for  us. 
It  is  this,  to  which  our  own  spirits  are  bound.  And  give 
me  the  power  to  commune  with  this  through  eternity,  and 
to  love  this,  rnd  to  be  happy  with  this  through  eternal 
years,  and  the  body  and  its  resemblances  may  go  to  tlieir 
dust,  and  pass  witli  the  material  world  at  the  end  of  time 
to  their  original  chaos.    It  is  the  indestructible  part  of  my 
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frtend — the  memory,  ihe  imagiaative,  the  perceptive,  con- 
ceptive,  and  re'isoniiig  powers  and  passions  of  Ihe  soul — 
to  which  I  wish  lu  bu  united.  And  wiij  it  be  dillicutt  to 
find  sucli,  in  the  world  of  blessedness,  where,  oo  Ihe  sup- 
position that  the  essence  of  the  soul  and  personal  indcutity 
remain,  we  shall  still  be  socitil  and  intellectual  beings; 
and  as  a  consequence,  commune  with  each  other  f  A 
single  i<lca  conveyed  to  or  from  uur  friend,  would  call  up 
all  the  memories  of  another  world,  and  Ihe  recognition  be 
of  that  which  we  have  loved,  and  ourselves  again  be  uui- 
ted  in  sentiment  and  atTeciion  witli  the  social,  the  inlcllec- 
tuul,  the  loving  spirit  of  our  Iriend.  Jt  may  be  idem  then, 
rather  Uian  resemblances  of  form,  that  shall  produce  our 
recognition,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  world.  How  often 
have  the  features  of  our  friend  so  changed  in  hi^t  nltseuce 
that  we  trace  not,  on  the  re-greeting,  any  rescmblaace  of 
him  to  whom  we  gave  the  hand  for  a  long  separation ! 
fiul  a  single  word,  a  single  idea,  causes  the  hsait  to  leap 
with  the  joys  of  memory,  that  lell  us  we  are* again  with, 
the  unchanged  and  unforgetting  spirit  of  one  we  loved 
and  yet  love. 

But  this  is  already  too  long  a  nota  bene  of  a  few  thoughts 
which  were  passing  between  us  at  Mr.  O.'s,  on  the  eve 
of  my  last  visit,  and  for  which  1  hold  neither  of  those  gen- 
tlemen responsible,  but  as  rather  constituting  my  own 
Eassing  reflections  at  the  moment.  It  was  an  agreeable 
our  of  an  interchange  of  thoughts  with  these  intelligent 
friends,  and  a  happy  moment  of  communion,  as  all  coptem- 

Elated  the  certainly  that  the  soul  should  be  supremely 
Icssed  in  that  state  of  being,  whither  the  Christian  is  rap- 
idly tending,  and  where  some  of  our  dearest  fri^ds,  but 
lately,  were  gone. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a  blessed  field  of  enjoyment,  which 
opens  before  the  redeemed  one,  as  a  social,  inlelkctual,  and 
immortal  spirit,  retaining  the  susceptibilities  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  which  shall  be  gratified  in  the  society  of  heaven. 
There  he  shall  meet  those,  from  every  age,  to  narrate  the 
incidents  of  the  past,  in  the  providence  of  God,  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  millions  of  yet  uabom 
spirits  ;  who,  again,  shall  tell  of  that  which  shall  come 
•Jfter  his  own  passage  from  the  esitb-    And  I  could  doI 


-   i 
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but  add  to  my  friends,  (whom  it  was  not  probable  I  should 
meet  again  after  this  evening's  parting,)  that,  "if  hereafter 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  I  think  I  shall  there  and  then  like 
to  know  of  you  what  was  your  wo  and  your  joy,  while 
you  lengthened  out  your  day  of  earth  here,  in  your  mis- 
sions of  the  East." 

We  knelt,  as  usual,  before  we  separated,  in  prayer, 
after  a  chapter  had  been  read  and  a  hymn  sung.  I  shall 
long  remember  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs.  O.  We  wrung 
each  other's  hands  and  parted. 

RIDE    TO    BOOKITIMA. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  ships  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  for  sea.  Word  had  been  passed  that 
the  succeeding  Wednesday  would  be  the  day  of  sailing 
for  our  ships.  All  otlicers  were  to  be  on  board»  Tuesday 
evening,  and  no  boat  or  officer  afterwards  to  leave  the 
frigate.  Yet  a  few  days  would  intervene.  One,  therefore, 
I  devoted  to  a  ride  to  Bookitima,  said  to  be  the  highest 
ground  on  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  distant  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  town.  I  had  already  ridden  to 
most  of  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood,  marking  the 
growth  of  ix^p|x)r,  gambir,  coffee,  cloves,  and  nutmegs.  A 
line  smooth  road  lias  been  cut  quite  to  the  top  of  Booki- 
tima ;  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  walking  up  any  part 
of  the  hill-steep  in  the  sun,  I  procured  an  additional  horse 
to  serve  me  in  case  the  first  1  drove  should  give  out.  The 
road  lies  along  the  level  through  the  plantations  in  the  low 
grounds  lor  a  few  miles,  until  you  reach  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascent,  formerly  not  attemptcu  by  horses,  but 
since  tht;  road  alluded  to  has  been  constructed,  and  but 
lately  finished  by  the  government's  convicts,  it  is  practi- 
cable to  ascend  to  the  hill-top,  provided  you  have  a  horse 
that  is  trood  for  au"ht  but  beinff  led  bv  a  half-robed  svce 
ovL'T  a  level  surface.  No  sooner  had  we  reached  the 
coninicnreinent  of  the  ascent,  before  the  horse  protested 
afrainst  any  change  of  olrlen  customs  and  all  new  innova- 
tiuiis.  Slay  he  would,  any  how,  as  usual,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

**  Put  in  the  other  horse,  syce  "  I  said  to  the  driver,  as 
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the  palanquin  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  D.  and  myself 
commenced  eitf^alk  over  ihe  smooth  path,  as  an  accept- 
able cliatige,  tnlnus  tho  sun  tliat  penclralcd  too  easily  tho 
silk  of  a  dart  umbrella.  Mr.  D.  joined  us,  and  sent  un 
his  carriage  jvilh  hia  little  charge,  up  the  acclivity. 

The  duoasli  dismounted  the  extra  steed,  and  the  two 
dark  skins  commenced  the  dismantling  of  the  palanquin 
animal  and  substituting  the  "  prinae"  ndine  horae.  We 
had  wound  up  thespirai  road  into  the  grateful  shade,  which 
the  tall  and  thick  growth  of  tlie  hill-side  tlurew  upon  tho 
embowered  path ;  and  ere  long  the  dubash  came  oa.sant 
horse,  saiis  palanquin,  aans  saddle-horse.  This  prime  horse, 
which  we  had  taken  with  us  as  our  forlorn  hope,  for  va- 
rious reasons  unlearned,  imitated  the  said  other  obstinate 
animal,  and  alike  declared  in  actions,  which  speak  loudtir 
than  words,  that  he  was  an  humble  imitator,  and  not  a  set- 
ter of  lashions ;  and  if  his  kindred  flesh  did  m>t  choose  to 
advanoi,  he  had  nut  the  presumption  by  any  e^rsc  of  his 
to  lead  to  any  reflections  upon  liis  associate.  To  settle 
the  controversy  between  bay  horse'  and  brown  Malay, 
.  the  forlorn  hope  deliberately  backed  the  pdlaiujuin,  from 
its  httle  advance,  down  to  ibe  foot  of  the  hilL  ^ 

"  Well,  Krishna,  why  dieTyou  not  ride  up  "the  saddle- 
horse,  if  you  could  get  neither  on  With  the  palanquin  7" 

"Master,— horse  no  come,  any  htftk" 

"  Can't  believe  that,  Krishna." 

"  Master, — he  no  come,  any  how." 

The  dubnsh  continued  to  protest  with  additit—L  em- 
phasis,  but  the  secret  afterwards  developed  itself,  thq  the 
tiorsc  would  not  let  the  said  Krishna  re-mount  him  alter 
he  had  been  so  insulted  as  t*  be  put  into  the  palanquin- 
shafts  as  a  draw-horse.  ■* 

Preferring  to  walk  leisurely,  by  the  way  of  perusing 
some  manuscripts  which  had  been  brought  for  pleamrt 
and  amusetnent,  we  sam^tered  up  the  hJil, passing  the  littlo 
streamlet  that  gushes,  in  refreshing  and  pure  ripples,  from 
a  riven  rock,  leading  back  the  association  to  the  prophetic 
Muses  and  a  thirsting  people,  who  then,  as  others  in  later 
times,  were  slow  in  their  confidence  in  the  Creator  of 
bountiful  and  beautiful  nature.        ^  . 

We  ere  long  reached  the  top  of  Bookitima.     Before  us 
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now  lay  field,  forest,  plantation,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
whole  island  of  Singapore,  the  distant  water,  like  narrow 
lakes,  meeting  the  eye  on  every  side  but  one,  designating 
the  extent  of  the  island.  But  a  sinijle  view  was  enou^li. 
The  prospect  has  nothing  to  attract  with  interest,  as  the 
view  extends  into  the  blue  distance,  to  one  who  has  gazed 
on  richer  landscapes,  and  mountain-scenery,  and  ocean 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain-side  for 
leagues  in  the  distance  to  sea.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasant 
ride,  when  pleasant  friends  accompany  you,  like  sweet 
solitude,  when  at  your  side  you  have  a  friend  to  whom 
you  may  whisper,  how  sweet  is  solitude,  as  some  French- 
man has  hinted,  who  was  no  less  correct  in  his  remark 
than  another  of  his  penetrating  species,  who  defines  grati- 
tude U)  be  a  keen  zest  lor  favors  that  are  to  come. 

As  soon  as  a  comfortable  shade  had  been  found,  (the 
English  have  committed  sacrilege  here,  in  cutting  down 
almost  all  the  magnificent  trees  which  but  lately  stood  upon 
this  elevated  point,  as  if  vistas  could  not  have  been  much 
better  opened  to  exhibit  the  distant  prospect,)  Krishna 
made  an  acceptable  display  of  his  fine  pine-apples  and 
other  iVuits,  et  cetera,  and  liquids,  which  the  providence 
of  my  friends  had  provided,  and  which  our  ride  had  made 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  acceptable  to  the  eye. 

The  horses  having  been  detached  from  the  carriages, 
th(^  shafts  nf  Mr.  D.'s  gig  had  been  elevated  to  a  horizon- 
tal line,  and  poised  upon  one  of  the  stumps  which  some  of 
the  haters  ofnature's  most  tasteful  arrangements  had  caused 
to  occu[)y  the  place,  divested  of  its  legitimate  stem  and 
foliag<\  1  had  placed  myself  in  the  gig  beside  Mrs.  D.  and 
hor  little  girl,  as  afiording  to  the  party  a  comfortable  scat 
during  our  delay,  without  thinking  of  centres  of  gravity, 
or  lines  of  direction  falling  without  their  base,  or  of  acci- 
dents occurrini^:  to  all  kinds  of  vehicles  when  this  is  the 
case — nor  was  I  at  all  mindful  that  the  gig  was  occupying 
a  point  whence  a  rapid  declivity  commenced  its  inclined 
plane.  And  havinu;  thus  long  forgotten  all  about  whi*ol 
and  iixle  iind  shaft,  in  an  acceptable  tete-a-tete,  Buddenlv, 
by  some  slight  (rliange  of  ix>sition  in  the  occupants  of  the 
gig,  or  other  cause,  (of  no  conse(iuencc  here,  as  the  inci- 
dent is  the  remembered  thing,)  the  shafts  of  the  gig  wcrt 
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•een  to  be  assuming  a  direction  as  if  they  were  about  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  wheels  seemed  in 
thoughtful  mlcnl  of  moving  down  the  declivity ;  but  by 
aome  good  fortune  the  three  occupants  were  gently  let 
down  to  the  grouad,  to  the  discomfiture  of  nothing  clae 
lliaii  the  calash-top  of  the  gig.  which  will  afTord  the  imi- 
tative Chinese  a  further  opportunity  of  exercising  liieir 
genius  in  patch-work. 

I  believe  few  persons,  when  uninjured  and  safely  out  ftf 
a  dangeE  if  they  have  shared  it  with  agreeable  friends, 
regret  the  occurrence,  which  rather  adds  another  agree- 
able coil  to  the  memory,  which,  in  the  future,  shall  unroll 
its  trail  of  agreeable  recollections. 

The  bays  and  the  Malays  having  sufficiently  fed  Ihem- 
iielvesand  rested,  we  were  again  OD  ourrelum-way  totown, 
preferring  to  descend  the  hill  on  foot.  Having  re-enlercd 
our  carriages,  in  a  short  time  we  completed  our  way  back ; 
and  finishing  the  last  manuscript,  as  my  friend  will  remen> 
ber,  in  the  early  part  of  the  drive,  we  reached  the  house 
of  Mr.  D.  in  time  for  an  early  dinnQt 

It  is  a  pleasant  ride,  1  repeat — that  drive  to  Bookitima, 
if  pleasant  friends  accompany  you. 

1  was  early  at  my  room  in  the  evening  j  and  though 
alone,  yet  not  in  solitude  did  1  spend  the  bonne  hamioti- 
taire. 

LEAVE-TAKINO. 

It  matters  not  how  long  one  may  have  lingerad  on  his 
cruise  ut  any  particular  place,  where  he  has  met  with  va- 
rious interesting  things,  and  yet  more  interesting  friends—  . 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  his  stay  will  always  find  him 
with  many  things  to  be  done,  and  not  a  few  things  to  be 
said.  He  must  make  his  last  calls,  or  despatch  notes  of 
adieu ;  and  he  must  gather  the  curiosities  wnich  have  been 
accumulating  on  his  hands,  and  arrange  a  thousand  thin^ 
which  before  could  not  be  arranged,  and  have  conveyeil 
to  the  ship  his  chattels,  cherished  mementoes,  and  by  some 
last  act  of  courtesy,  reciprocate  the  choice  &vors  of  hia 
friends. 

]  could  not,  with  horse  and  palanquin,  go  the  round  of 
all  my  acquaintances,  to  whom  I  had  beoi  glad  verfaally 
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to  say,  how  truly  they  would  be  recalled  in  my  future 
memories  of  Singapore ;  but  all  other  thiiics  being  ad- 
justed, so  that  I  sliould  find  myself  in  readmtss  for  the 
frigate's  sailing,  on  reaching  the  ship  lo-night,  I  started  to 
take  the  rounds  of  several  t'amilies,  among  the  number  of 
tliosc  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed,  and  whose  friend- 
ship I  would  hoj^  to  retain.  At  such  an  hour  I  would  not 
wish  to  feel  otherwise  than  sadly,  wliether  the  feeling  be 
expressed  or  not,  as  evincing  most  truly  that  I  have  been 
happy  in  the  society  of  those  with  whom  I  am  soon  to  part 
What  care  we,  though  we  leave  forever  those  whose  hearts 
kave  never  moved  more  quickly  when  ours  have  warmed 
— with  whom  we  have  exchanged  nought  of  the  confidence 
of  friendshij) — in  whose  association  no  sudden  burst  of 
sentiment,  no  new  train  of  thought,  no  impromptu  extrav- 
agance of  word,  hi  humorous  or  in  grave  remark,  have 
been  awakened  ?  We  ieel  that  no  chain  of  sympathy  has 
connected  our  hearts,  with  its  golden  links,  to  theirs.  But 
it  is  with  those  who  have  been  sad  when  we  were  sad — 
have  laughed  when  we  have  laughed — were  devout  wlien 
we  have  been  devout,  and  could  apj>reciate,  and  under- 
stand, and  excuse  your  own  mode  of  thinking  and  sjx^ak- 
ing  and  acting,  and  pardon  you  when  you  did  not  think,  or 
speak,  or  act — it  is  with  such  you  have  irrevocably  blend- 
ed vour  thonjrhts,  your  interests,  your  feel  in  cjs ;  and  when 
you  go  to  their  homes,  to  say  adieu,  probably  for  all  com- 
ing time,  a  sigh  escapes  you  as  you  approach  their  dwell- 
ing; and  you  smile  perhaps  in  their  presence,  and  say  cheer- 
ful things,  but  the  heart  weeps  if  the  eye  be  not  melted,  as 
you  take  the  long  farewell,  no  more  to  return  to  the  inter- 
view, which  has  so  often  been  the  source  of  vour  augment- 
cd  happiness. 

"  It  is  but  a  material  separation  which  takes  place  be- 
tween friencJs,  when  thoy  j)art.  Their  sovh  are  as  certainly 
united  as  when  their  btxlies  arc  in  each  other's  presence. 
Let  us  r(*<:ard  the  spirit  then  as  our  frien<l,and  the  bod  von!  V 
as  its  temporaiy  r(\sidence — as  we  have  learned  to  think 
of  the  Spirit  that  has  made  us.  Then,  separation  is  noth- 
ing, and  death  itself  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  passage-boat 
to  convey  us,  not  only  to  our  God,  but  to  our  friends,  no 
more  to  part." 
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This  wnliment  was  littered  Ity  one  on  whom  1  c^illod 
to-day,  March  27th,  to  say  farewell,  and  whom  1  shaJI 
cliensh  as  a  friend  that  will  not  forget,  nor  will  lie  forgot- 
tcD.  It  was  wortliy  of  the  mind  that  conceived  It,  and  the 
keart  that  felt  it.  And  he  who  has  hut  a  slight  power  over 
the  traiDsof  his  own  association,  to  concentrate  his  ihoughis 
on  those  subjects  which  please  him  most,  and  has  been  in 
4fee  habit  of  marking  the  light  and  ihe  shade  in  the  tItaugliU  • 
and  the  Jeelingi  of  the  friend  for  whom  he  has  formed  ^ 
attachment,  will  feel  that  there  is  truth  most  certain  ana 
welcome  in  the  sentiment  expressed.  It  is  tlie  thoughts, 
the  kindlings  of  emotion,  the  remark  that  discoverecT  the 
play  of  the  mind,  the  teeling  of  the  soul,  ihe  characUriuid 
the  combined  worth  of  the  spirit  with  which  wc  have  been 
delighted,  that  we  cherish  in  the  review ;  and  those  men- 
tal perceptions  associated  with  our  friends,  are  indestruc- 
tible and  inseparable  in  our  ovni  minds,  recurring  ever  as 
agreeable  memories  ;  and  the  pIcLisnnnhle  fmolK-ns  thejo 
awake  are  invariable  conseciuenis  <j\  th-  w'l-';  if  rccnl- 
Jections.  Then  is  it  true,  that  the  spuits  of  friends,  in  the 
commingling  of  the  memories  of  the  past,  know,  that  while 
many  leagues  of  ocean  and  land  may  forbid  their  bodily 
presence,  their  spirits  may  be  ever  and  indivisibly  united. 

Having  made  the  calls  1  had  proposed  to  myself,  I  dti^ve 
through  the  grove  of  nutmegs  to  the  beautiful  burial-ground 
— not,  certainly,  there  to  inter  forever  the  recoliectiom^ 
which  I  had  treasured  up  in  my  associations  with  friendi 
at  Singapore,  but  as  a  fit  place  at  the  sweet  hour  of  even- 
ing, to  pause  for  a  half  hour,  in  a  leisure  and  solitary  prom- 
enade through  the  grounds  of  this  rural  spot.  I  stayed  my 
step  at  the  grave  of  Stevens,  and  for  a  moment,  carried 
back  my  thoughts  to  days  and  scencsspent  in  another  hem- 
isphere, when  together  we  trod  the  same  halis  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  stored  our  minds  with  the  lore  of  other  days 
from  the  s!imc  volumes,  and  drank  at  the  same  founts  t^" 
literature  and  science.  Those  were  days  of  calm,  as  vnP^ 
look  back  upon  them  through  the  vista  of  a  bustling  world, 
from  which  one  would  almost  wish  to  retire  again  to  the 
peaceful  shades  of  the  academy,  to  rest  from  the  turmoil 
and  Ihe  change  and  the  excitement  of  the  general  society 
of  man. 

*        34 
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I  passed  on  through  the  grounds,  and  culled  a  handful  of 
flowers  from  shrub  and  tree  that  wave  above  monument 
or  beside  tombstone,  until  I  repassed  the  row  of  American 
sailors,  whose  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  new  monument 
over  the  body  of  the  boatswain  of  the  Adams,  who  rests 
in  their  midst  Here  we  leave  them,  to  wait  their  call  to 
judgment.     They  canie  with  us! 

I  passed  down,  on  my  way  to  the  portal,  and  stood  upon 
a  small  and  green  hillock,  conspicuous  in  its  location  on 
tlie  left  as  you  enter  the  gateway  of  the  grounds.  And 
there,  was  tfie  newly-made  grave  of  the  young  and  lovely 
missionary.  I  thought  how  like  a  beautiful  rose-bud,  with 
the  worm  at  its  heart,  she  had  drooped  and  died,  ere  yet 
half  its  lovely  petals  had  expanded.  And  then,  how  sad 
was  the  story,  that  even  then  was  being  borne  over  the 
ocean  to  parents,  whose  hearts  ere  long  were  destined  sadly 
to  break,  as  they  would  hear  that  their  child,  in  her  early 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  had  left  her  place  of  earth,  for  a 
home  in  heaven  !  I  had  not  thought  that  one  so  interesting, 
when  first  we  met,  would  be  so  soon  reposing  in  her  sleep 
of  the  grave-yard,  and  that  I  should  be  called  to  recite  the 
solemn  rite  of  burial  at  her  funeral  hour.  No  breeze  was 
stirring  up  the  hill-side  at  this  soft  hour,  and  all  was  still, 
save  the  zephyr  that  now  and  ever  rustled  the  long  and 
narrow  leaves  of  the  green  and  beautiful  cane-hedge, 
which  surrounds  this  land  of  silence,  or  whispered  through 
tiie  spicy  foliage  of  the  grove  of  nutmegs.  I  strewed  the 
flowers  upon  her  mound,  and  placed  three  roses  above  the 
bosom  ot  the  lovely  sleeper,  and  turned  and  left  those 
grounds  for  ever. 

The  sundown  boat  was  already  at  the  dock.  But  the 
flags  of  ttie  European  and  American  shippins^  were  yet 
flying,  as  the  sun  had  not  quite  sunk  beneath  the  horizon ; 
and  (he  broad  blue  pennant  of  the  Columbia  waved  at  the 
top  of  the  main-mast  of  the  frigate.  A  man-of-war  is 
always  an  object  of  interest  in  the  port  where  she  is  lying. 
At  sunset,  when  her  colors  fall,  the  flags^of  all  the  shipping 
in  port,  at  the  same  instant,  drop,  in  compliment  to  the  war* 
ship.  The  flag-ship,  therefore,  as  the  centre  of  attraction, 
at  such  an  hour,  has  many  eyes  tumed  towards  her,  to 
mark  the  first  settling  of  her  ensijni.     The  sundown  mu- 
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tic  was  already  rolling  off,when  our  boat  had  reached 
.iialf  her  way  on  her  return  to  the  ship.  And  thnc  she  lay 
tr>-ni|^t,  with  many  eyes  at  this  moment  resting  upon  her 
beautiful  proportions,  watching  the  first  sli^t  movement 
in  her  trembling  colors  as  they  should  severally  drop,  in 
another  momcDt,  from  the  goff  and  the  maig.  But  it  was 
tiic  last  time  these  same  Hogs,  in  their  fall,  would  desig- 
nate tlie  hour  to  the  shipping  of  the  harbor,  for  folding  their 
bunting.  And  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  1  gazed 
upon  toe  scene  with  greater  interest.  "  There  ihey  go* 
exclaimed  the  officer  ocaide  me,  and  together  in  beautiful 
harmony  were  the  flags  of  every  ship  in  the  harbor  seen 
fBltiiig  to  their  decks.  And  to-morrow,  thou  beautiful  cour- 
ser, Xhy  starred  and  striped  emblem  shall  wave  adieu  to 
yon  shore,  hill,  dwelling,  and  friends,  from  which  thy  last 
ooat  now  conveys  us. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  28lh  of  March,  our 
ships  were  standing,  under  a  press  of  canvass,  from  ttfe 
harbor  of  Singapore.  The  town  ere  long  was  left  in  the 
blue  distance,  and  the  outline  of  the  land,  where  we  had 
lingered  for  nearly  two  months,  faded,  and  sunk,  and  now 
was  lost  beneath  the  horizon. 

We  are  again  at  sea. 


SECTION    III. 

The  Morrison,  ■  nilwianniy  ship-  Rev.  Hr.  Dickinson.  Bxtnc^  fiom  • 
leller  written  U  chc  point  inlipodes  lo  New.York  city.  AlriTa  ■■  tb* 
hubw  of  Mano,  in  Chinii.    CanloD,  hilf.way  point  around  tb*  globe. 

As  our  ship  fell  olTfrom  her  moorings  and  filled  away, 
we  passed  a  little  to  the  leeward  but  quite  near  the  ship 
Morrison,  which  h^d  come  into  the  harbor  the  preceding 
evening.  This  vessel  is  called  the  "missionary  ship,"  and 
is  worthy  of  the  i^raeUatioD,  in  view  of  the  generous  and 
Christian  action  ^Wg*  owners,  Messrs.  Oliphant,  King, 
and  Co.,  in  their  eDJ^ifora  to  favor  the  cause  of  ir~= — 
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She  has  often  conveyed,  without  charge,  the  missionary 
from  home  to  his  destination  in  the  East,  and  in  the  East 
from  one  station  to  another. 

The  llcv.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  passenger  in  the  Morri- 
son, from  Canto  to  Singapore.  His  arrival  was  unex{xict- 
ed,  and  1  had  hoped  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Ma- 
cao. I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  seen  each  other  in 
America,  but  think  we  have,  and  expected  to  have  found 
him,  at  least,  from  the  same  college  with  myself.  Had 
we  delayed  twelve  hours  longer  we  should  have  met 
But  we  are  now  lengthening  the  line  rapidly,  which,  every 
hour,  measures  wider  the  distance  between  us.  As  I 
gazed  on  the  mission  ship,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  American 
merchant-vessel,  I  thought  of  the  amiable  family  of  her 
owner,  and  some  of  their  neighbors  of  Bond-street,  with 
gentle  and  affectionate  kindness. 

ANTIPODES    TO   THE    CITY    OF    NEW-YORK. 

"  Frigate  Columbia,  at  sea,  April  9th,  1839. 

"  My  dear  E. — We  left  Singapore  a  few  days  since, 
and  to-day,  whereabouts  in  the  China  sea  do  you  guess 
that  \vc  arc  ?  Precisely  on  the  parallel  of  longitude  which 
makes  you  and  me  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe.  The 
loni^itude  of  New- York  is  74^  1'  8"  west  of  Greenwich. 
At  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  our  ship  was  in  longitude  105^ 
13'  15'  ;  and  since,  we  have  slowly  glided  over  a  httlc 
more  than  fifteen  miles,  which  makes  us  this  evening,  and 
while  I  am  writing,  within  a  few  rods  of  being  directly 
opi)Osite  Bond-strc(^t,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
east  of  the  City  Hall.  And  were  the  earth  to  be  severed 
in  half  with  a  case  knife  (what  a  metaphor)  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  the  plane  of  section  passmg  through  your  par- 
lor, it  would  stand  nine  chances  out  of  ten  of  hitting 
both  of  us. 

"  The  earth,  to  me,  since  I  have  been  sailing  thus  far 
around  it,  (having  now  reached  the  point  of  half  its  cir- 
cumferonce.)  appears  to  be  a  very  small  thing  in  measure- 
ment, though  mighty  indeed  in  its  associations  of  the  mil- 
lions who,  each  generation,  are  coming  upon  it  and  pass- 
ing from  it. 
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"  And  iJio  distance  to  you  &otn  mc  to-niglil,  through  tkt 
globe,  i9.^]y  some  eight  thousand  miles.  You  see  the 
advantage  one  would  «tijoy,  were  a  tunnel  fankcn  through 
the  ctirdi  from  the  China  sottlo  New-York.  The  neari:st 
^ay  a  bird  could  take  over  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  would  be  some  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles, 
aiid  we  have  sailed  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  doubling 
capes,  islands,  shoals,  etc..  including  our  wild-goose  chase 
down  tlie  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  after  unfledged  Malay 
bipeds. 

"  From  this  point,  too,  you  may  conceive  of  mo  as  being 
on  my  return-way,  as  every-day  we  suil  we  jihall  be  h»- 
Bcuing  the  180  degrees  of  ionsitudo  we  are  now  from  you. 
And  then,  when  we  shall  (oacd  yoa,  bt/  conlinually  failing 
east  from  the  time  we  left  you,  wo  shall  have  gained  one 
day,  and  the  world  will  nave  turned  around  once  less  witli 
OS  tlian  with  you;  and  should  we  reach  New- York  on 
Sunday,  according  to  tlie  reckoning  with  us  it  will  be 
Saturday  with  you,  and  we  shall  have  the  curious  expe* 
rience  ol  proving'  the  old  adage,  in  some  cases  to  be  false, 
that '  two  Sundays  never  come  together.' 

"  I  tiuished  a  letter  to  K.  T.  last  night,  or  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  occupy  so  much  of  this  with  such  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  rotundity  of  this  bit  of  a  compound  of 
land  a^d  ocean. 

"  Ding,  ding — ding !  goes  the  John  Adams'  three  bells, 
just  under  our  larboard  beam,  very  like  the  sound  of  some 
passing  steamer,  as  I  hear  it  from  my  state-room  port, 
so  pleasantly  and  near  arc  the  two  ships  sailing  together. 
And  to-night,  just  as  the  Adams' music  beat  to  quuters, 
at  sunset,  she  had  come  up  so  close  to  the  frigate,  thSt  we 
could  distinguish  the  Icaturcs  of  the  officers  from  our  quar- 
ter, and  disiiiictly  hear  every  order  given  on  board  the 
Adams  by  the  otiicer  of  the  deck. 

"  Three  bells  of  the  tirst  watch,  is  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
Another  half  hour,  or  at  four  bells,  and  our  lights  are  put 
out,  unless  an  otiicer  ask  permission  to  retain  his  longer 
which  it  is  expected  will  not  be  done,  unless  something  of 
particular  importance  is  to  be  attended  to.  A  few  mo- 
ments only  remain  for  me  to  adjust  myself  for  the  night's 
cradling,  before  the  voice  of  that  almost  always  disagree- 
34- 
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able  master-at-arms  will  be  heard  so  untimely  at  my  dooi . 
*  Ten  o'clock,  sir.*  Therefore,  my  dear  E.,  good-night ; 
and  may  kind  dreams  and  kind  angels  attend  thee." 

We  were  standing  in  through  the  islands  last  nicht, 
the  27th  of  April,  for  Macao ;  and  yesterday  and  to-day 
the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  been  very 
great,  in  contrast  with  the  clear  and  pleasant  atmosphere 
we  had  during  our  stay  at  Singapore  and  passage  up  the 
China  sea.  The  thermometer  has  fallen  ten  decrees.  So 
sudden  a  change,  occurring  in  almost  twenty-lour  hours, 
has  metamorphosed  our  crew  into  a  dark-clad  set,  with 
woollen  roundabouts  and  trousers  of  the  same  material, 
for  their  light  duck  pantaloons  and  simple  frocks. 

This  morning,  the  27th,  we  came  to  anchor  off  Macao, 
and  this  evening  ran  in  still  nearer  the  town,  lying  now 
at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city, 
though  in  full  view  of  the  town,  and  the  shipping  riding 
at  their  anchors  in  considerable  numbers  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore. 

Here  then  we  are  at  last,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Can- 
ton, a  point  towards  which  we  have  been  looking  with 
particular  interest  from  the  time  of  our  sailing,  as  the  half- 
way  point  around  the  world ;  and  towards  which  the  vision 
of  every  child  of  the  w^st  has  been  directed  when  think- 
ing of  the  Indies,  where  his  tea  came  from,  and  where 
that  singular  people  of  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  who  wear 
long  braids  touching  their  feet,  dwell ;  to  whom  we  have 
been  so  largely  indebted  for  toys,  trinkets,  chessmen,  and 
China  silks,  China  cups,  and  ginger  sweetmeats. 

But  every  thing  here  is  all  aback.  No  communication 
between  Canton  and  Macao ;  and  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish  merchants  held  "  in  durance  vile,"  some  two  hundred 
of  them  at  Canton,  feeding,  without  servants,  on  rice  and 
water,  until  all  the  opium  shall  have  been  given  up  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  And  our  letters,  waiting  us  in  Can- 
ton, are  destined,  they  say,  there  to^wait,  until  the  "  trade 
is  re-opened."  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  some  pluck« 
M'itli  an  empire  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  againit 
a  handful  of  merchants.  Heigh-ho,  for  long-expected 
home  news  I 
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CHINA. 


Tuit  lo  ihe  ihurr.    Haiini.    H.  B.  M-  ship  Lame.    Imprearion  prodiead 

bir  the  arriviil  of  ihe  Culumtiia.  Foreignen  held  piieonen  si  CacUia. 
Ilrell  ihrough  ibe  Busar.  Origin  of  ihii  word  Cbowdcr.  Chinvaa  wo. 
nea  wilfa  iinla  feel.  An  aptAogf  for  Uin  ouaiom  of  conlneling  them  in 
inlancji.  Hn.  King.  The  Ci<y  of  Mbcbo.  Chhb  Gsnlciui  und  Camft. 
tn*B  Cave.  Latin  UriFB  luCmitAcn'ECBTr.  Traiulnlion,  Engliih  Bnria] 
Ground.  Gnve  of  Miss  (iilleHpis.  Linr*.  Inscripuoni  on  iha  Monu- 
menu  of  BoberU  and  Campbell.  Reudcocc  oa  ahiN-ii.  Tfao  Campo. 
Visit  al  Mr.  G.'s.  Letien  from  Home.  Prcacb  in  Ihe  Englirii  ChapcL 
Americaa  Miniunaries,  Prcattyighans  and  Btpiki*.  Mi.  Kxng.  Mr.  and 
tin.  S4uir«.  Woman.  Prrach  and  adminiilcr  ihe  Coniinunion.  Call 
on  Captain  Elliai,  the  BKii^h  Superintendenl.  Ilia  meaturea,  and  Chinoni 
diBiculiiei.  Painting  uT  Geacgc  ibe  Founli.  Dino  widi  Captain  Ellial. 
Mr.  Beai'i  Ganlen.  Bird  of  Paradi^ie.  Miauoiiariea  in  China,  and  Mia. 
■ionary  proepecla.  A  felbei'a  faraweli  letter  to  hi>  daughter,  on  her  IsBT. 
ing  for  a  Foreign  Misrion.  Tbe  nbipa  change  their  anchOTHgu  from  Hrcbo 
RoBdaloTung-KocBay.  Cathoiic  procpesiuDs.  Tfac  Author  leaves  Macau 
for  Canton.  Dc=cri|iliLm  ..filic  iras=.ie<'.  ""d  approach  to  the  cit;-.  The  a«. 
thor  tneeu  Dr.  Parker  at  the  American  Honj;,  and  takes  op  his  rendence 
there  during  bis  stay  in  ihe  Provincial  City. 

I  CAME  on  shore  early  this  morning,  April  30th,  1889. 
Having  secured  my  room  at  the  hotel,!  sallied  forth  for  en 
early  morning  walk,  as  I  heard  the  bells  for  matins  strik- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  church-going  bell 
has  always  had  a  charm  in  it  for  me  ;  and  nowhere  has 
its  tones  broken  on  my  ear  more  sweetly  than  whoi  ita 
cadence  came  over  a  green  lawn  from  a  village-spiriL  In 
the  crowded  city,  at  home,  its  notes  seem  to  struggle  aa  if 
its  vibrations  were  pent  up  by  the  brick  walls,  and  its  mel- 
low breathings  disturbed  by  the  noisy  pavements  or  the 
hum  of  the  thousand  voices  of  the  multitude  crowding  to 
Iho  thronged  temples.  But  abroad,  the  matin  and  tly  veS' 
per  bell,  in  village  or  in  city,  have  all  the  romance  of  rc- 
Wion  associated  with  them  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  solemn 
abbey,  and  the  silence  of  the  spacious  cathedral,  awake 
visions  in  which  tlie  imagination  of  him  who  loves  the 
plaintive,  the  lonely,  and  the  sad,  finds  congenial  aliment 
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for  its  wild  and  welcome  combinations.  Fiction  has  done 
much  in  throwing  a  deep  romantic  interest  around  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  The  novels  we  have  perused  in 
our  young  days  have  had  their  scenes  within  the  cloisters, 
and  the  cowled  priest  and  the  veiled  nun  have  acted  their 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  tragedy  and  the  love-drama,  over 
which  the  young  imagination  has  lingered  with  excited 
interest,  as  we  have  spent  our  young  emotions.  Indeed  1 
can  remember  when  it  was  my  desire,  however  much  my 
private  sentiments  would  lead  me  to  wish  the  suppression 
of  those  fraternities  and  sisterhoods  of  the  monastery  and 
the  nunnery  for  a  wiser  system  of  public  benevolence  and 
private  piety,  that  it  might  be  within  the  compass  of  my  own 
journey ings  to  visit  these  recluses,  as  they  exist  abroad, 
before  they  should  crumble,  in  the  revolution  of  time  and 
sentiment,  to  decay  and  ruin.  And  I  have  seen  them,  both 
at  home  nnd  abroad. 

It  is  my  habit,  the  first  morning  I  spend  in  a  foreign 
place  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  to  at- 
tend matins.  I  go  not  irreverently  there,  but  love  to  seek 
tlu^  stillness  and  the  solitude  of  the  spacious  cathedral, 
wiiich  is  rendered  doubly  more  silent  and  solemn  by  the 
few,  perliaj)s  sinirlc  worshipper,  seen  kneeling  in  the  ex- 
tended area  constituting  the  lloor  of  the  massive  building, 
while  the  low  murmur  of  the  priest  at  the  far-in  altar 
comes,  in  impressive  nnd  scarcely  heard  whispers,  to  the 
ear.  It  is  a  lit  place  for  the  stranger  to  carry  back  his 
thoughts  to  the  j)ast — to  remember  the  kind  Providence 
that  has  been  with  him  to  the  pre^sent — to  think  of  those 
he  loves  far  awav — and  of  his  God,  to  whose  care  he 
would  commend  them — and  then,  with  all  these  thousand 
memories,  and  musings,  and  emotions  which  they  awake* 
to  oiler  the  silent  prayer  to  the  Deity,  to  whom  he  owes 
all — from  whom  he  hopes  all — and  whom  he  would  love, 
adoHN  and  worship,  with  thankfulness,  dependence,  and 
devotion. 

1  returned  to  the  hotel  better  prepared  to  relish  a  shore* 
cup  ()f  delicious  tea  and  a  very  good  breakfast ;  and  met 
at  llie  table  two  or  three  of  the  officers  of  H.  B  M.  ship 
Lanie.  They  politely  invited  me  to  take  a  stroll  with 
them  through  the  bazaar,  after  breakfast. 
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The  Lame,  the  British  sioop  ol'  war,  is  here,  delaying 
on  account  of  the  late  disturbances  between  the  Chinese 
and  l)ie  Ibrcigners.  She  is  tiie  unly  war-ship  wc  have 
found  here  ;  and  in  the  possibility  of  additional  diffifiullic* 
with  the  Chinese,  they  having  threatened  to  cut  off  nil  stip- 
plies  from  Macao,  our  arrival  has  proved  very  acceplabio 
to  oil.  There  are  several  war-junks  moored  in  front  of 
the  city,  threatening  all  tliat  such  monsters  in  nauticiil 
science  are  capable  of  threatening,  and  at  IckbI  working 
lo  powerfully  upon  the  imaginations  and  peiminal  appre- 
hensions of  the  Chinese  part  of  the  popuhiliun  of  Macao, 
as  to  render  thom  unwilling  to  traffic  openly  with  the  for- 
eigners. And  the  officers  of  the  Lame  were  kind,  on 
our  arrival,  in  sending  a  boat  which  contained  fresh  pro- 
visions for  themselves  to  our  ship,  under  tlic  apprehension 
that  we  might  find  it  dilficult  to  gain  an  immediate 
supply. 

Indeed,  the  arrivsil  of  our  ship  here  has  been  particu- 
larly opportune  ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  all  the  Ibreign- 
crs,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  whose  settlement  of  Macao 
has  been  threatened  positively  and  openly,  are  allayed ; 
and  the  community  feel  that  ihcy  have  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  prevent  any  further  high-handed  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese, 

Almost  all  the  American  and  English  gentlemen  are 
now  at  Canton,  there  held  imprisoned  within  the  grounds 
of  the  foreign  factories,  and  are  there  to  remain  until  the 
stipulated  amount  of  opium  (20,000  chests)  shall  have  been 
delivered  up.  Our  own  arrival  is  said  already  to  htfre 
had  its  efiecl  upon  the  tone  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  suf- 
ficient lime  having  already  passed  for  them  to  gatn  at 
Canton,  through  their  own  agents,  knowledge  of  our  an- 
choring in  the  Roads.  It  would  be  a  fete  gratifying,  I 
doubt  not,  to  all  the  officers  of  our  ship,  from  the  highest 
to  llie  lowest,  to  force  the  Bogue,  and  to  demand  without 
delay  ihe  Americans  now  held  within  their  premiM  at 
Canton.  But  llic  nppreln'nsion  is,  th.it,  as  their  nuiribers 
are  compar.itively  so  small,  and  a  mob  of  a  numerous 

Ejpiil;K'f:  are  ever  so  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  reck- 
ssand  the  alxmdoned,  our  approach  might  be  attended 
with  danger  from  the  rabble  at  Canton.   TThc  authoiitiet 
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themselves  have  said,  all  that  they  have  to  do  for  the  de- 
struction of  those  now  within  their  power  is,  to  allow  the 
mob  to  do  their  own  wishes.  And  there  may  be  truth  in 
in  all  this,  as  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  lowei 
classes  of  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  that  the  foreign  factories 
are  filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  plunder 
were  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  heads  of  the  few  **fo-- 
eign  devils"  that  have  the  custody  of  it.  It  is  in  viow  of 
these  possibilities,  and  perhaps  just  apprehensions,  that  our 
Consul  advises  that  no  action  should  be  had  on  the  part  of 
the  Commodore,  until  other  exigencies  may  call  for  it; 
and  that  the  readiest  way  for  the  Americans  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  effect  their  departure  from  Canton  is,  to  await  qui- 
etly for  the  delivery  of  the  specified  quantity  of  opiumy 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  accomplished  through  the  Eng- 
lish superintendent  ot  trade.  Captain  Elliot  When  this 
shall  have  been  done,  if  the  assurances  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities are  to  be  depended  upon,  the  foreigners  will  be 
permitted  to  leave  Canton  for  Macao. 

FIRST    RAMBLE    THROUGH    THE    BAZAARS. 

I  accompanied  the  officers  of  the  Lame  in  a  ramble 
through  the  bazaar,  as  they  had  ])olitely  offered  to  point 
out  the  way  to  this  collection  of  shops,  which  contain  the 
principal  curiosities  of  Chinese  manufacture  to  be  found 
at  Macao.  And  I  was  gratified  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
event  of  our  ultimately  being  unable  to  visit  Canton,  the 
Chinese  bazaar  at  Macao  would  aflTord  almost  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  curiosity  and  of  utility  we  had  hoped  to  secure  at 
Canton.  The  bazaar  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  small,  one- 
and-a-half  story  shops,  lining  uninterruptedly  both  sides  of 
several  narrow  streets — the  streets  themselves  being  gen- 
erally flagged  by  long  and  roughly  cut  granite  slabs  or 
blocks,  rendering  the  streets,  though  narrow,  (ocing  only 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons  to  walk  abreast,)  clean 
but  thickly  crowded.  Here  the  Chinese  display  the  whole 
of  the  initrior  of  their  shop — with  their  shelves  lining  the 
three  sides — the  front  part  of  the  building  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  removed  during  the  day,  for  the  display 
of  the  interior.     And  here  may  be  found  all  those  miluoni 


of  Chinese  trinkets,  and  tiinusands  of  more  useful  things, 
which  we  have  seen  iu  another  hemisphere,  and  have  bccD 
told,  in  uthcr  days,  that  they  came  from  China.  The  daslv 
irig  lady*  might  regale  her  eye,  by  a  simple  request  of 
A^.  Chinese  Kingti,  with  crape  shawls  of  different  colors, 
and  diflrrcnt  patterns,  and  different  prices,  from  what 
would  be  valued  in  America  at  ten  to  one  hundred  dollara. 
And  if  she  desired  it,  she  might,  per  order,  have  onn 
wrought  wiih  embroidery  according  to  her  own  taste  and 
pattern,  to  cost  any  amount  short  of  a  round  thousand. 
And  tlicn,  she  might  be  pleased  in  looking  over  a  boit  of 
scarfs — some  very  pretty,  some  very  indifferent — and  then, 
examine  some  very  pretty  embroidered  aprons,  that  would 
please  the  young  lady  of  fifteen,  and  be  quite  admlssiblo 
iot  her  to  appear  in  at  breakliist.  And  then,  she  might 
examine  the  many  and  rich  colored  silks  as  they  unfolded 
their  rolls  one  after  another;  mid  if  she  found  them  entire- 
ly clear  of  sjiots,  she  might  sny  tii:it  this  and  th^T  is  very 
preliy.  and  very  heavy;  hiif,  .-ilirr  .ill.  I'jriiKe  and  SwiI^.t- 
land  and  Italy  give  us  quite  as  beautiful  dresses  as  these 
would  make  ;  and  however  fond  they  may  be  of  making 
good  profits  at  Stewart's  in  Broadway,  the  dress  would 
come  cheaper,  and  after  all,  probably  look  richer  and  last 
longer.  And  then,  if  she  herself  may  be  fond  of  embroi- 
dering, she  certainly  would  be  tempted  to  industry  as  that 
rich  and  beautifully  colored  floss-silk  of  every  dye  was 
laid  open  before  her  covetous  eye,  while  the  visions  of  un- 
wroiight  lilies  and  roses  and  carnations  and  tulips,  and 
leaves  of  ihe  grape-vine,  and  half-expanded  buds  of  moss- 
roses  recalled  her  recollections  of  handiwork  that  she  had 
already  inlaid  upon  the  canvass.  And  perhaps,  per Aa/i», 
it  would  even  recur  to  her.  at  the  moment,  as  a  lingering, 
interloping  thought,  that,  if  she  had  possessed  alT  these 
rich  dyes,  she  might  have  added  one  more  beauty  to  a  fa- 
vorite pair  of  beautiful  slippers,  which  her  own  hands  had 
embroidered,  and  which,  with  her  gentlest  smile  of  kind- 
ness, her  own  hand  had  presented  to  the  partial  friend, 

*  II  Ik  not  ii'^ual  for  ladies  to  shop  it  in  Macao,  though  the;  some- 
nniep  lliua  indulge  themselves.  They  moreueuallf  send  tothsEhopi 
and  request  wliatever  thej  would  eee  to  b«  sont  to  thsii  dwaUiii|B> 
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from  whom  she  desired,  but  did  not  ask,  a  memory  for  her 
own  gentle  self.  And  then,  there  is  an  article  almost  rich 
enough  for  a  bride  herself,  and  only  surpassed  by  the  pina 
of  Manilla  for  its  fineness  and  its  beauty.  It  rivals  the 
bishop's  lawn,  and  the  finest  cannot  always  be  procured. 
But  it  is  of  gossamer  lightness  when  it  can  be,  and  floats 
on  the  air  like  wreaths  of  which  the  softest  clouds  are 
made. 

But  we  could  not  linger  long  at  Kingti's,  and  we  passed 
to  his  neighbors,  and  found  that  the  richest  and  most  deli- 
cate China  ware  comes  from  Nanking,  and  some  of  it  is 
exquisite.  But  the  diminution  in  the  porcelain  trade  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and  full 
sets  of  the  costliest  kinds  can  hardly  be  found,  but  must  be 
made  per  order.  And  there  were  rich  Nanking  vases, 
which  we  found  we  could  purchase  for  one  hundred  dollars 
a  pair.  They  were  exquisite,  and  would  be  richly  ornamen- 
tal anywhere,  when  crowned  with  gorgeous  and  lovely 
flowers,  for  which  they  were  made. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  flowers,  but  cultivate  them  al- 
most exclusively  in  vases,  which  are  generally  constructed 
of  a  rough  porcelain  material,  and  glazed,  to  stand  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather  and  the  continued  exposure  of 
the  open  air. 

But  nothing  crowds  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  stran- 
ger, as  he  walks  through  the  bazaar,  than  the  great  variety 
of  the  chow-chow,*  eatable  things  in  the  shape  of  pickles, 
sweetmeats,  ginger-root,  just  taken  from  the  ground,  and 
soft,  white,  and  tender;  and  salted  eggs,  covered  with  a  red 
clay,  and  shark-fins;  and  every  where,  first,  midst,  and  last, 
paddy,  paddy,  paddy ;  rice,  rice,  rice.  This  is  the  staff  on 
which  the  Chinese  lean  for  support ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  mace  a  day,  or  ten-elevenths  of  a  cent,  will  support  a 
Chinese. 

To  each  shop  there  is  a  back-room,  in  which  the  whole 
coterie,  including  the  principal  Chinese  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  his  five,  six,  or  seven  partners,  who  are  otten  all 

*  This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  medley,  and  is  often  repeated 
in  China.  Does  not  the  New  England  word  chowder  derive  its  ori- 
gin from  it  ? 
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brothers,  if  so  many  happen  to  be  In  the  family,  gather  for 
their  menls  around  a  single  table,  with  each  one  his  bowl 
anil  bis  pair  uf  chop-sticks,  with  a  sinzic  central  bowl  of 
larger  dicncuaions,  to  contain  Uie  rice  for  tJie  whole  party, 
liesides  the  one  large  bowl  of  rice,  there  is  generally  seca 
ujMJD  the  table  a  variety  of  chow-chow  dishes,  in  the  shape 
of  pickled  giDger-root,  garlick,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  from 
each  dish  ol  which  they  all  help  themselves  with  their  own 
pair  of  chop-sticks,  which  lose  not  their  place  from  between 
the  fourth  and  third  fingei's  and  tbumo,  during  the  mcaU 
and  are  "nimble  boys"  indeed,  as  their  own  language  de- 
signates them. 

Simplicity  is  inculcated  by  tliMRgcsof  theCbiaiMjpai- 
pire.and  theirprccoplaarerjgidlyaaliered  tOfbylhearaence 
oi  every  thing  else,  #  Ae  way  of  table-fumiturc.  save 
tlieir  pair  of  ciiop-sticks  Ad  bowl. 

The  slioji- keeper,  as  uwo  m»)'  su)jpose,  has  therefore  but 
few  encumbrances  to  lay  aside  on  the  entrance  of  a  cut< 
tomer  nt  the  ineal-time.  Italhcr,  as  he  has  most  usually, 
on  such  oociisii.nis  <ii'  liis  rice-eating,  divested  himself  of 
his  grass-cloth  ("rock,  which  at  other  times  serves  him  aa 
his  only  upper  garment,  loosely  hanging  over  his  largo 
trousers,  which  are  gathered  within  his  white  stockings 
at  the  knee,  he  replaces  this  by  a  slight  manceuvrc  of  oh- 
ving  through  it, and  appears  befoie  liic  foreigner  less  wil- 
ling to  show  the  line  development  of  the  muscles  of  his 
arms  and  shoulders  than  be  was  to  expose  them  to  the 
manes  of  his  grandfathers  as  he  sits  disrobed  at  his  meals. 


On  our  return,  we  passed  two  Chinese  women  attended 
by  their  servants,  who  were  walking,  rather  were  waddling 
through  the  less  crowded  part  of  Macao,  on  their  Hale  feet, 
with  each  a  staff  in  her  hand  to  enable  her  to  preaerve  her 
balance.  They  were  quite  neatly  dressed,  a  la  Sinice. 
The  first  emotion  awakened  in  the  feelings  of  a  foreigner 
on  meeting  one  of  these  siifterers  of  China's  perverted 
tastes,  is  tliat  of  pity,  and  one  almost  wishes,  aa  his  next 
thought,  that  he  had  the  power  of  inflicting  meAed  aqd 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  parents  vrho  mfiered  Nca 
35 
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perversion  of  nature  and  taste ;  for,  turn  the  world  from 
east  to  west,  and  let  other  things  remain  as  they  are,  aiul 
it  can  never  be  shown  that  the  principles  ofjitness  and 
taste  are  otherwise  than  I  he  same.  But  so  it  is  in  China — 
little  feet  and  swelled  ankles,  and  nature  tortured  and  dis- 
located, are  regarded  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  And 
when  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  known,  it  will  not, 
]ierhaps,  be  considered  so  astonishing  that  delicate  women 
should  suffer  thus  to  l>e  tortured,  and  themselves  again,  as 
mothers,  repeating  the  torture  upon  their  children.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  very  general  if  not  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  parents,  whose  right  it  is,  in  the  selection  of  a  wife  for 
their  son,  to  choose  a  small-footed  nymph  for  his  first  com- 
panion, who  has  gone  through  this  horrible  process  of  dis- 
organization. And  as  the  first  wife,  according  to  Chinese 
customs,  is  the  honorable  partner  of  the  husband  and  has 
under  her  control  all  his  other  wives,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Chinese,  each  one  may  add  to  his  house- 
hold, it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  female 
that  she  possess  the  qualities  that  will  allow  her  to  be  eli- 
gible to  this  most  honorable  and  first  situation  in  the  house- 
hold of  her  lord.  Shoes  variously  ornamented  with  tinsel 
can  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar  for  these  tiny  feet,  or  apol- 
ogies for  what  once  were  such,  or  would  have  been,  but 
now  are  but  an  exemplification  of  a  small  solid  triangle, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  imperfect  cone,  lat- 
erally truncated  so  as  to  give  it  a  base,  that  it  may  rest 
on  its  side.  And  I  have  in  my  i)ossession  three  or  four 
pair  of  these  curiosities  which  have  actually  been  worn, 
one  of  which  is  less  than  four  inches  long.  It  would  seem 
incredible  ;  and  the  truth  is,  these  shoes  are  rather  forced 
upon  the  great  toe  and  so  much  of  the  triangular  foot  as 
it  will  cover,  and  then,  with  a  high  heel  to  eflfect  a  level,  the 
rest  part  of  the  foot  and  ankle  is  bandaged,  so  as  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  represent  the  foot  still  smaller  than  it  really  ii* 

It  would  seem,  ii'  it  be  true  as  is  asserted,  that  the  Em- 
press of  China  and  her  Tartar  sisters  of  the  imperial  blood* 
do  not  follow  the  Chinese  custom  of  bandaging  their  feet: 
and  thus  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  court  sets  the  fashion. 
But  this  is  in  China,  where  every  thing  goes  by  contrarieSi 

Our  countryman,  Mr.  K.,  of  the  house  of  OIiphant«  Kingi 
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and  Co^  at  Canton,  is  among  the  Americans  who  have 
been  caught  napping  at  the  prorincial  ci^ ;  and  although 
known  not  to  have  giren  any  oflfence  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment by  engaging  inthe  traffic  of  OfNum,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exerted  his  m^uence  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade, 
the  Chinese  chose  to  nike  no  open  distinction  between  the 
foreigners  detained  in  the  city.  Mr.  EL  happened  to  be  ife 
Canton  at  the  time  the  embargo  was  laid  upon  their  pei^ 
sons,  and  as  no  intercourse  is  allowed  .between  Macao  and 
Cantoni  of  course  he  awaits  the  further  action  of  the  Chi- 
nese government 

I  called  on  Mrs.  King  this  morning,  whoHieems  but  lit- 
tle apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  EL  ;  and  for  hmaUt 
she  would  apprehend  but  little  danger  to  the  persons  dT  the 
Americans,  should  our  ship  take  her  course  without  delay 
towards  the  commercial  mart  of  these  celestials,  and  ai» 
pennission  of  these  long-braided  gentlemen  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  take  their  leave,  for  a  visit  to  Macao.  But  Mrs. 
K.  is  something  of  a  heroine,  in  the  way  of  placidity  of 
nerves,  though  danger  may  be  near,  as  she  has  demonstra- 
ted to  her  friends  in  more  than  a  single  instance.  She  was 
on  board  the  Morrison  with  her  husband,  when  that  ship  ^ 
was  fired  into  by  the  Japanese.  This  seemed  sport  enough 
for  h(T,  1  am  told,  to  make  her  wish  to  look  at  it  rather 
than  to  retire  below  to  a  safer  part  of  the  ship.  Woman 
is  ever  brave  and  patient,  wlien  necessity  has  so  combined 
circumstances  as  to  render  danger  f>r  distress  an  unavoid- 
able experience. 

Mrs.  K.  is  an  interesting  representative  from  our  own 
good  land.  And  might  I  describe,!  would  paint  a  fine  blue 
eye,  a  delicate,  frank,  and  interesting  countenance,  a  set  of 
brilhaut  teeth,  and  a  person  in  a  dark  silk  dress,  which  the 
eye  at  once  recognised,  in  its  malce,  as  a  pattern  not  from 
Enirland  but  from  America,  and  makes  you  think  of  your 
own  lady-friends,  as  they  arc  remembered,  on  promenade, 
up  that  finest  street  in  the  world — Broadway — in  old  Go- 
tliam  of  the  new  w^orld,  and  the  native  home  of  Mrs.  K. 
Did  I  feel  at  liberty,  I  might  record  it  more  especially  to 
the  praise  of  this  lady,  that  the  moral  welfare  of  the  ni 
females  of  China  has  elicited  in  their  behilf  her  fe 
of  interest  and  action.  • 


.\ 
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It  is  said  that  many  ingenious  devices  are  resorted  to  in 
these  times  of  non-intercourse  with  Canton,  for  conveying 
letters  between  the  two  cities.  There  are  Chinese  who  are 
willing,  for  considerable  sums,  to  run  the  risk  of  takini; 
small  packages  clandestinely,  though  it  be  at  the  endan- 
gering of  the  healthful  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  jug- 
ular veins.  Sometimes  a  slip  of  paper  is  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a  paper  cigar — sometimes  placed  in  the  sole  of  a 
Chinese  shoe — again  concealed  in  some  dish  of  cooked 
rice  or  other  eatables. 

The  city  of  Macao,  in  its  picturesque,  as  seen  when  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  has  a  combination  of  interest  be- 
yond any  other  city  we  have  visited  in  the  East.  Here  is 
the  castellated  mount,  the  high  and  cross-crowned  spire, 
the  low  and  truncated  cupola,  the  green  mountain-side  rais- 
ing high  up  its  conical  top  in  bold  relief  against  the  pure 
sky,  and  the  white  city,  laying  itself  out  in  the  ravines  be- 
tween the  green  hills,  and  presenting,  in  its  front,  one  line 
of  dwellings  looking  over  a  lovely  bay,  while  the  public 
buildings  covering  the  heights  render  the  blended  amphi- 
theatre of  house  and  hill-side,  and  turret  and  spire,  and 
lines  of  fortification,  and  convent,  and  church,  and  hermit- 
age, an  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  of  the  first 
order  in  natural  nnd  artificial  scenerv.  The  citv  is  flanked 
by  two  forts  on  the  plain  and  two  inwalled  hermitages  or 
small"  churches  on  the  hiijjh  conical  heiijrhts.  The  largest 
fortification  of  the  town,  commanding  the  harbor  and  the 
citv  beneath  it,  crowns  the  central  mount,  and  is  the  con- 
spicuous  and  high-up  object  that  meets  the  eye.  From 
thes(j  forts  streams  the  Portuguese  flag:  and  on  t'estaldays 
of  the  church,  and  political  jubilees  of  the  kingdom,  the 
hermitages  may  be  seen  illuminated,  as  bright  things  with 
their  rows  of  lii^ht  on  the  mount ;  while  the  guns  from  the 
central  fortification  usually  speak  in  eulogy  of  heavenly 
paints  and  political  sinners,  on  their  anniversaries.  But 
all  this  rich  scenic  efiect,  as  it  falls  on  the  vision  w-hen  one 
is  for  the  first  time  approaching  the  city  of  Macao  in  his 
small  bont.to  reiirh  the  landing  place  of  the  Praya  Gninde, 
is  considerably  diminished  when  he  wanders  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town,  while  nature  all  around  him 
retains  her  propoi*tions  of  grandeur  and  outlineii  of  the 
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beftDtiful.  The  Portuguese,  like  llic  Spaniards,  hare  a 
faouhy  of  eiving  an  air  of  antiquity  to  all  they  have  to  do 
with  ;  while  Uiere  is  yet  a  freshness  in  the  appearance  of 
Macao,  as  you  contemplaic  it  in  the  distance,  which  di- 
minishes not  the  effect  of  the  olden  in  llie  contrast,  which 
the  fortitications  and  the  public  buildings  give  to  a  city, 
which  may  boast  of  centenDial  years. 

In  the  city  of  Macao,  there  are  not  a  few  objects  of 
interest  to  one  of  leisure,  who  has  a  love  for  ntarking 
charucl^,  observing  manners,  and  connecting  and  tracing 
back  present  cutstcnces  to  their  causes  which  lie  in  the  ~ 
past.  •* 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  curiosity  to  which  the  stran- 
ger is  invited,  is  a  beautiful  garden  now  belonging  to  a 
young  Portuguese  gentleman,  containing  the  cave  where 
Camocns.  the  justly  celebrated  bard  who  sung,  in  heroics, 
the  dt!i-ds  of  Irif  first  iinviijHtors  around  the  Cape,  is  said 
to  have  (■■■li     .-  r!  .,,   !.\  ,,r  his  verses, 

Haviii  i:ii;on.  willi  a  gentleman  in  the 

nciyhli'T:  iih-ii,  wo  walki'ii  to  the  grounds, 

anil  1  w!Ts  not  Hi.s:i])i>oiiii«l  in  the  beauty  of  the  location. 
ll  is  a  place  that  will  not  tire  the  lover  of  solitude  and  , 
stillness  and  the  profound  in  nature;  for  here  is  rock  and 
ravine  and  deep  shades  of  tangled  foliage,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  balmy  air  and  sunshine.  I  have  a  partiality 
for  rocks — the  cragged  peak,  the  deep  ravine,  vale  and 
hill,  and  dense  woods;  and  here  arc  mighty  granite  boU 
ders  piled  on  lop  of  each  other ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
garden  is  almost  as  uneven  as  the  space  of  the  grounds 
could  admit.  And  every  thing  is  luxuriant.  The  rocks 
are  embowered  by  the  evergreen  foliage.  The  winding 
and  abrupt  paths,  leading  up  the  steep  aslant  or  down  the 
mimic  declivity,  are  coated  with  a  cement  called  cliunam, 
thus  giving  them  a  smooth  flagging,  which  the  torrents  of 
rain  iiftbct  not,  however  in  seasons  of  the  storm  or  shower 
the  currents  may  sport  down  the  hill-steep.  By  winding 
up  one  of  thi'se  paths,  we  came  to  an  elevated  spot,  that 
conimimded  a  view  of  the  other  parts  of  the  grounA  It 
is  a  small  s[ince  of  tabli'-ground,  and  from  its- level  surface 
rise  sevoral  granite  boEders  with  plain  surfaces,  two  of 
which  are  separated  some  three  or  four  feet,  and  OD  their 
35* 
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top  rests  another  immense  block  of  the  same  imperishable 
material,  thus  forming  the  celebrated  cave  of  Camoens. 
They  are  blocks  of  granite,  resting  upon  a  mightier  base 
of  immoveable  rock ;  and  around,  wherever  root  can  find 
a  place  for  entering  its  tendrils,  the  tree  has  gained  its 
hold,  and  the  foliage  of  the  many  stately  shafts  wave  on 
their  interlacing  boughs,  and  give  a  richness  of  sliadc  to 
this  scat  of  quiet  and  rural  beauty.  The  cave  is  open  on 
two  sides,  and  is  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  width,  more  or 
less,  rectangular,  and  more  open  and  regular  than  the 
Judges'  cave  of  western  memory,  but  of  the  same  order, 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  most  enchanting  of  all  rural 
cities  of  America,  New  Haven,  Coimecticut.  Seated  here, 
the  muse  might  well  come  to  him,  who  courted  her. 
Through  a  vista  at  the  left,  a  sheet  of  water  is  seen  which 
lays  its  curved  edges  around  the  neighboring  islands  con- 
spicuous in  the  inner  harbor ;  and  the  city  is  shut  out  by 
the  walls  that  run  above  the  rocks,  which  themselves  ter- 
race off  this  nook  of  fairy  land  for  nature's  wild  roamers, 
who  give  to  her  their  warm  devotions. 

It  is  said  that  our  ship  will  linger  long  at  this  port  I 
am  glad  that  such  a  retreat  may  be  found ;  and  in  my 
protracted  stay  on  shore  I  am  sure  I  shall  form  a  very 
partial  friendship  for  many  of  these  old  trees,  and  these 
enduring  rocks,  and  winding  path  and  shrub  and  flower. 

There  are,  at  different  })oints  of  the  garden,  several 
beautiful  views  and  rustic  turrets  of  masonry,  raised  to 
give  the  gazer  a  convenient  view,  and  seats  within  them 
that  would  accommodate  a  small  pic-nic  party  at  a  soft 
hour  of  balmy  day. 

John  Francis  Davies,  Esq.,  a  long  resident  in  the  East, 
and  one  of  its  Oriental  scholars,  has  written  the  following 
Latin  verses  to  the  Cave  of  Camoens.  Among  the  same 
rocks  and  shades  I  read  the  verses  and  pencilled  a  trans- 
lation. 

^  IN  CAVERNUM 

UBI  CAMOEONS  OPUS  EGREGIUM  COMPOSSUISSE  FERTUB. 

Hie,  in  rernotis  sol  ubi  rupibus 
Frondes  i>er  altas  moUiuti  incidit, 

Fervcbat  in  pulcrain  camuenam 

Ingenium  Camoentis  ardens : 


I 
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Bij^iutu  el  pneUc  niarmore  lucido 
Spiribat  olinii  cariniribuB  83crum 

I'avumqiie,  quod  viveiia  atnaviL 
E&pe  decorabaC  aiitruin  : 

Sedjam  veliista^  lut  minus  impiK 
ffoeirai-il,  oheu  !     Trieste  dlenlium 
Rognare  nunc  solum  videtur 
Per  !^opulcK>  verides  ot  untbras! 

At  fama  nobis  restat — at  inclitum, 
Restal  poetee  nomeii — at  iiigeiii 

Stat  CHrnien  exeinjiluin  perenna 

£rea  nee  inuiiumenla  qunrit. 


MarinoriaGt  celcrem  ri 
aUcM,  MDCCCXXXL 


TO  THE  CAVE, 


Among  the  recesses  of  ihe  rock  and  the  shade 
Where  the  sun's  mild  beam  on  tbe  rich  foliage  played, 
The  genius  of  Camuens,  In  beautiful  verse. 
Poured  forth  its  sweet  Rtrains  which  agea  will  rekeano. 

And  here  the  fair  marble  once  breathed  in  its  grace 
To  tell  of  the  Poet  that  hallowed  the  place, 
And  the  seal  he  loved  most  while  his  eye  yet  was  bright 
Was  known  by  a  bust  in  the  cave's  mellowed  UghL 

But  time  with  its  years  hath  betiajed  the  bir  tnu^ 
And  crumbled  the  rich  marble,  alas  I  to  its  ioM, 
And  stillness  now  reigns  profoi  nd  as  the  grave 
I'hrough  the  rocks  and  the  shades  of  Camden's  cave. 

But  tiie  fame  of  Ihe  Poet  In  brlfhtneea  is  streaming 
And  his  name  on  the  page  of  glory  is  gleaming. 
While  his  works  as  itiiB  models  of^genius  ^el  ura 
And  seek  not  from  marble  its  praises  to  give. 

Thus  genius  lives  ever  through  time'e  crumbling  powwi 
Till  ages  shall  cease  to  chronicle  Iheir  hour, 
And  spurns  the  proud  marble  its  praiseB  to  boaa^ 
And,  deatUene,  yet  triumpbe,  when  moDumantB  an  loA 
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The  English  burial-place  is  in  the  immediate  neigh 
borhood  of  the  garden,  through  which  we  promenaded, 
and  in  which  we  would  willingly  have  longer  lingered ; 
but  we  left  this  scene  of  loveliness  and  flowers  and  life,  for 
one  of  yet  deeper  stillness,  soft  beauty,  and  death.  It  is 
a  spot  like  most  of  the  burial-places  1  hare  seen  in  the 
East,  possessing  a  rural  beauty,  and  still-calm  and  ^recn 
richness  and  softness,  which  makes  you  feel  that  it  you 
were  to  die  abroad  you  would  choose  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  spot.  The  grounds  are  small,  a  rectangular  plot  of  half 
an  acre,  with  trees  studding  the  end  and  one  side  of  it, 
and  a  carpet  of  green  grass  overlaying  the  whole  area. 
Here  the  English  residents  and  Protestant  foreigners  are 
interred  when  they  die  at  Macao.  There  was  an  interest 
associated  with  this  ground  to  me  independent  of  its  rural 
beauty,  when  considered  as  occupying  a  place  within  the 
bounds  of  a  circumscribed  citv.  There  were  a  few  Amer- 
icans  reposing  in  their  last  and  long  sleep  there  ;  and  one, 
though  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her,  others  of  my  friends  were,  and  I  had 
learned  from  them  to  esteem  the  sweet  qualities  of  her 
amiable  character.  I  saw  her  once  just  previous  to  her 
leaving  America  for  Canton,  with  her  guardian,  in  hopes 
that  the  vovaore  would  contribute  to  her  restoration  to 
health.  It  w  as  otherwise ;  and  now  she  sleeps  beneath 
the  green  sod  and  green  boughs  in  a  tropical  clime ;  and 
ler  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscription,  over  which 
he  waving  foliage  fades  not,  as  if  to  emblem  forth  the 
3ver  youthful  spirit  of  her  who  has  gone,  with  bright  and 
happy  hopes  of  fadeless  joys  and  a  bright  immortality. 

"  In  memory  of  Elizabeth  McDougai  Gillespie.  liom 
at  New- York,  June  6,  A.  D.  1814.  Died  at  Macao, 
Dec.  0,  A.  D.  1837. 

**  Erected  by  an  affectionate  Guardian  over  the  grave 
of  a  beloved  ward." 

SIk;  sU.'('p^5 — hut  not  beneath  tho  deep 
That  mourns  the  Foa-dirge  for  itt^dead. 

While  lf)\v  ainonp  the  tides  they  sweep 
Or  rock  upon  their  coral  lx?d. 

She  sleeps — but  not  beneath  the  ground 
Where  kindred  dead  lie  near  and  deep^ 
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She  sleeps — m  gem  from  western  land. 

Thai  shone  as  ra;  of  diamond  light  j 
Bui  soon  was  lost  on  foreign  strand, 

A  Belling  star  id  earliest  nig!)L 
She  tilcepe — where  strangers  stop  to  trace 

The  Btory  of  the  early  dead ; 
And  ont)  far-voyager  seeks  her  place 

Hio  tribute  tear  o'er  worth  to  shed. 

There  are  two  other  monumcnls  of  the  saine  style  as 
the  one  that  covers  the  remains  uf  Miss  G.,  constituting, 
with  hcra  and  one  other,  a  row  by  themselves.  The  two 
alluded  to,  and  adjacent  to  hers,  bear  the  Ibllowing  in- 
icripdoQs : 

"The  remains  of  Edmono  Rooehts,  Esq.,  Special  Di- 
plomatic Agent  of  the  U.  S.  to  several  Asiatic  Courts, 
who  died  at  Macao,  June  12,  1830,  M.  BO. 

"He  devised  and  executed  to  their  end,  under  instruc- 
tions from  his  Government,  Treaties  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Courts  of  Muscat  and 
Si  am." 

"The  remains  of  Archibald  S.  Campbell,  Esq,  who 
died  at  Macao,  in  command  ofthe  U.  S.  schooner  Enter- 
prise, June  3,  183C,  ^.  4«. 

"  Erected  to  the  mem|ry'  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  S.  C,  by  the  officers  j^,'f|ty  ^,  S.  ship  Peacock  and 
schooner  Enterprise,  ISotJ^iI,'^   '    i 

And  here,  unless  this'lpOt.  for  the>ft!t^1i;^'the  dead 
raiselt  tKeir  1 


shall  prove  unlike  others  which  haVe  raisell  their  voice  for 
their  complement  of  those  we  are  to  leave  on  foreign  shores 
in  our  circuit  of  the  globe,  a  number  of  American  seamen 
from  our  ship  will  form  their  death-row  before  »e  shall 
liave  left  the  China  seas. 

Commodore  Read  has  taken  up  his  residence  on  the  , 
IVaya  Grande  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  C<^uinbia 
will  rcrtiriiiiat  her  present  anchorage  for  a  month  and  more. 
If  the  present  state  of  affairs  conUQues,  she  will  not  leave 
these  seas  in  twice  that  time. 

I  have  become  very  pleasantly  located  in  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck,  whose  residence  ia  litualed  in  ooa  of 
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the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  town,  and  directly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  romantic  garden  already  partially 
described,  and  of  the  English  burial-ground,  two  of  the 
sweetest  rural  spots  in  the  city.  The  large  building  occu- 
pies one  side  of  a  rhomboidal  area,  the  other  three  sides 
bemg  lined  by  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  the  gate  of  St 
Antonio,  the  monastery  or  residence  of  a  number  of  Cath- 
olic priests,  together  with  the  entrance  to  the  English  bu- 
rial place.  The  remaining,  or  fourth  side,  is  fronted  by  the 
large  buildings  of  the  elder  and  younger  Marquise,  two 
Portuguese  gentlemen,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  containing  the  cave  of  Camoens. 

Through  the  gate  of  St.  Antonio  most  of  the  Chinese 
funeral  processions  pass  for  the  interment  of  the  bodies 
among  the  hills  that  rise  so  majestically  without  the  walls 
of  the  citv,  and  between  two  of  which,  on  the  northwest- 
ern  part  of  the  city,  lies  the  Campo,  stretching  through  the 
deep  defile,  and  forming  the  favorite  walk  for  the  foreign- 
ers, m<^re  particularly  when  the  sun  has  fallen  so  that  the 
rays  are  cut  oil'  by  the  high  range  of  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  ravine.  Here,  at  an  hour  by  sunset,  you  may 
sec  the  little  groups  of  the  English  and  Americans  and  the 
Portuguese,  strolling,  (though  the  Praya  Grande  appears  to 
be  the  more  favorite  resort  of  the  Portuguese.)  or  in  single 
couples  they  dot  the  dillbront  paths  as  so  many  specks  in 
relief  with  the  high  hills  that  surround  them,  or,  i)erhaps, 
up  one  of  which  they  may  be  winding,  lady  and  ^o»^*Jcf- 
man  alike  having  deposited  their  hats  at  their  homes, 
as  useless  encumbrances  in  this  climate,  at  this  balmv 
hour,  but  as  a  substitute,  the  one  with  a  fan,  the  other  with 
his  statr  in  hand.  And  here  one  is  almost  certain  of  meet- 
ing one's  friend,  if  he  will  stroll  to  the  Cam|>o  at  the  sun- 
set hour.  It  is  a  welcome  breathing  spot,  after  the  heat 
ol  the  day,  and  the  influence  of  the  pure  air,  and  the  cool 
b  eeze,  and  the  soft  sky,  give  a  sweeter  expression  to  the 
imile  of  one's  friend,  and  additional  ingenuousness  to  the 
:or(lial  welcome  at  the  meetins:. 

1  took  the  circuit  of  the  mount,  on  the  high  top  of  which 
if:  the  inwalled  and  picturesque  Hermitage  of  Guia.  The 
moiint  se{)aratcs  the  Campo  from  the  sea,  and  the  path  of 
the  Campo,  winding  through  tlie  ravine,  turns  to  tlie  right 
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■lid  1-caclies  the  beach,  from  which  you  have  a  view  of  the 
far-^oul  sliippijig  that  lie  at  their  moorings  ia  the  Koads. 
From  tills  point,  there  is  a  path  along  the  mountain-side  by 
which  one  may  return  rather  tlian  by  the  path  of  the  Cam- 
po,  if  one  wishes  a  rougher  walk  as  a  variety  and  for 
{greater  exercise.  And  this  path,  winding  around  ihia 
conical  hill,  and  passing  between  a  notch  ol  the  inountaiD, 
a^ain  deHcends  the  declivity  to  the  path  of  the  Cumpo.  It 
was  already  near  sundown  when  we  reached  this  notch  in 
llie  mountain  which  divides  the  same  into  two  conical  hills ; 
and  the  pass  lies  at  a  near  point  immediately  beneath  the 
little  church  or  hermitage  above.  It  was  a  soft  hour  as  we 
oeared  the  level  of  the  Canipo.  and  others  were  enjoying 
it  us  they  were  promenading  the  rural  path,  or  reclining 
upon  the  green  area  that  spreads  itself  in  the  ravine.  The 
bell  of  the  hermitage  on  the  mount  now  struck  its  farewell 
to  the  sun,  seen  at  this  moment  from  its  wall  to  |^ve  back 
Us  last  ray  from  its  upper  edge.  Two  young  priests  were 
loaneini:  in  tlifir  !nti^'  I'htck  irowns  ^iml  lrinrtf.'i)lMr  hsitson 
t!i.'  -r.-.'ii  ?uiinl  i,>..r  ii-.  Tli.  y  n—  ;,i  ih.-rn.kr  of  the 
sundown  bell  of  the  hermitage,  both  reverently  uncovered, 
crossed  themselves,  and  again  threw  themselves  upon  the 
green  liirf 

The  display  of  radiants  on  the  deep-blue  sky  at  this  sun- 
set hour  was  peculiar.  I  have  never  marked  a  simfl^ex- 
liibilion  in  other  than  the  climate  of  these  seas,  and  at  this 
place  I  have  marked  it  with  interest  as  a  peculiar  and  here 
not  unfrcqucnt  beauty.  A  point  of  the  west  sends  forth 
its  streams  of  the  most  delicate  pink,  and  saffron,  and  car- 
mine, radiant  from  a  common  centre,  as  they  lay  their  di- 
vergent beams  on  the  loveliest  and  softest  sky-blue  that  ever 
formed  a  cerulean  field  for  colors  to  contrast  themselves 
upon.  These  elongated  and  rectilinear  beams  to-night 
diverged  from  each  other  as  they  rose  from  their  lowest 
common  point  iu  the  horizon,  till  their  rising  and  evanescen* 
layers,  spreading  and  blending,  formed  a  soft  and  commin- 
gled Itgtit  of  ail  their  colors,  nearly  in  the  zenith  of  the 
Beholder.  Such  w:is  the  soft  display  of  nature  this  even- 
ing as  wc  passed  several  of  our  friends,  while  we  were 
leaving  the  Camno  for  a  cup  of  tea  which  was  kwaitiDg 
our  return.    Ana  the  tea-table  we  found  set  on  tSe  top  <h 
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a  spacious  terrace,  with  a  bright  moon  and  bright  staw 
looking  down  from  their  pure  lialls  above  us,  as  we  galli- 
ered  to  our  seals.  It  was  an  Oriental  scene,  enjoycnl  in  the 
improved  way  and  conveniences  of  American  arrange- 
ment. The  stars  never  scintillated  more  beautifully  than 
to-night.  And  we  marked  as  we  gazed  at  the  southern 
cross,  and  saw  by  a  simple  change  the  polar  star  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that,  what  is  sometimes  affirmed  is  not 
true,  like  many  other  confidently  asserted  things,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  single  point  of  the  globe  from  which  thii 
constellation  of  the  southern  cross  and  the  north  star  may, 
each  at  the  same  moment,  be  seen.  And  lyra^  that  blue 
twinkling  brilliant,  high  up  above  us,  in  a  few  hours  more 
will  hang  perpendicularly  over  our  western  homes.  We 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  a  message.  But  it  may  not  be — 
it  may  not  be  ; — yet  I  know  not  but  there  are  eyes  there 
that  will  read  it  and  think  of  tliose  half  a  world's  circum- 
ference distant  from  them. 

Last  evening  I  visited  at  Mr.  G.'s.  Found  him  and  his 
lady  promenading  on  the  open  terraces  of  the  garden,  a 
spacious  area  of  ground,  overlooking  most  of  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
inner  harbor,  the  green  and  adjacent  isles,  and  the  high 
grounds  on  the  south  of  the  town.  It  is  an  elevated  and 
charming  promenade,  this  terrace  of  the  garden  ;  and  the 
establishment  itself  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  city. 
The  terraces  rise  one  above  another ;  and  the  high  wails, 
form  the  level  of  what  may  be  deemed  hanging  gar- 
is,  are  reached  by  granite  ste}>s — the  whole  })rosonting 
position  admirable  for  defence  in  a  feudal  age  or  times  ot 
evolution.  The  spacious  ruins  around,  of  olden  associa- 
tions, where  the  ihick  walls  and  jmvate  and  secret  passa- 
ges of  monastery  and  fortification  are  seen,  and  the  cruin» 
bled  buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  once  splendid  and  massive, 
stood,  now  afford  abundant  material  for  romance.  The 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's  are  still  standing,  and  its  front  forms  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  specimens  of  architectural  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  citv.  The  church  was  founded  bv  the 
Jesuits  ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  re- 
maining walls  carries  back  the  erection  of  the  building  to 
1662.     ^  Yirgini  magna;  matri,  civitas  macaensis  lubensy 
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Pasuit  An.  1062."  This  venerable  structure  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1834.  The  front  still  stands,  with  its 
chiselled  decorations  of  saints  who  have  cone  through  the 
literal  ordeal  of  file  with  but  partial  blackening;  and  the 
walls  being  repaired,  the  whole  has  been  turned  into  a 
/ery  respectable  and  very  neat  cemetery.  Niches  rise 
one  above  the  other,  occupying  the  inner  sides  of  the  walls 
as  vaults.  A  terrace  extends  quite  around  the  inner  side 
of  the  building,  supported  by  the  walls  and  the  columns 
within.  At  the  inner  end  of  the  cemetery  is  a  small  chapel, 
containing  an  altar,  with  an  iron  grating  in  front,  through 
which  the  eye  contemplates  a  dehneation  of  purgatory  on 
the  inner  wall,  representing  a  number  of  spirits  in  different 
attitudes  escaping  from  the  purifying  flames — some  half- 
way relieved,  another  with  the  whole  body  escaped  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  foot ;  and  another  with  an  angeFs 
hand  triumphantly  bearing  him  above ;  while  still  other 
sister  spirits  arc  extending  their  aid  to  the  sufferers  below, 
and  almost  but  not  quite  reach  their  elevated  and  extended 
hands.  Within  tiie  adjacent  grounds,  so  late  as  the  pres- 
ent year,  I  am  informed  that  the  governor  has  caused  exca- 
vations to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  a  traditional  impres- 
sion, which  it  is  supposed  has  been  handed  down  on  very 
good  authority,  that  the  Jesuits  buried  large  treasuresat  the 
time  of  their  downfall  and  the  sequestering  of  their  estates. 
The  earth,  yet  retaining  its  freshness  of  excavation,  is  seen 
near  the  walls  of  this  once  magnificent  building  ;  but  what 
has  been  done  only  shows  that  enterprise  was  wanting  to 
develop  the  money  even  if  the  treasure  is  there,  beyond 
the  labor  that  has  already  been  expended.  A  private  band 
of  villa^^ers  in  our  own  land,  have  dug  deeper  and  wider 
for  the  deposited  ingots  of  Captain  Kyd. 

We  retired  from  the  terraces  of  the  garden  to  the  house 
at  the  dusk  of  twilight,  when  tea  was  served.  One  of  the 
nieces  of  Mrs.  G.  came  in  from  her  evening  walk.  Carna- 
tion was  glowing  on  her  cheeks  in  deepness,  and  so  blcnd- 
inir  with  the  lilv  of  her  complexion,  that  it  made  her  .in 
object  of  interest  as  a  fine  specimen  of  that  Anglo-German 
style  of  face,  so  unlike  the  dark  brunettes,  and  yet  darker- 
shndcd  facets,  on  which  our  eyes  have  so  long  beeo^iinger- 
mg.     She  gave  us  music  in  the  evening.     As  she  sat  at  the 
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Eiano-forte,  her  wide  brow  of  marble  and  luxuriant  ring- 
tta  flowing  in  negHgence  and  abundance  on  a  neck  of 
Parian,  and  the  large  deep-blue  eye,  and  lip  that  the  free 
and  young  blood  dyed  in  coral,  made  her  appear  hke  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  German  princess,  worthy  of  the  throne  i»f 
England. 

"Americans  always  do  things  so  finely,**  said  Mr.  G., 
when  alluding  to  some  particulars  connected  with  the  navy. 
Americans  do  tilings  very  ungracefully,  often,  I  thought, 
when  they  are  unwilling  to  reciprocate  a  compliment  in 
praise  of  what  is  really  meritorious  in  England,  or  would 
wish  to  find  fault  with  that  which  is  uncensurable. 

With  the  symphony  of  **  I  call  on  the  spirits  of  the  past" 
full  in  my  memory,  1  left  the  little  coterie,  with  a  polite 
invitation  to  attend  a  musical  party  the  succeeding  evening, 
to  which  invitations  to  some  others  should  be  extended, 
they  said,  particularly  on  my  account,  presuming,  with 
accuracy,  on  my  love  of  music. 

The  authorities  at  Canton  seem  to  be  slackening  their 
surveillance  a  little,  or,  at  least,  are  behaving  a  little  more 
becomingly,  as  gentlemen,  and  have  permitted  our  letters 
to  come  down  from  Canton.  It  is  as  I  thought  it  would 
bo  with  my  kind  friends  at  home ;  and  a  real  U.  S.  mail 
has  been  awaiting  me.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
between  forty  and  fifty  letters,  and  papers  piled  like  Alps 
o'er  Alps,  in  the  number  of  packages  my  friends  were  so 
thoughtful  as  to  send  me ;  and  all  good  news.  I  was 
thankful ;  and  spent  the  night  in  wakeful  communion  with 
my  friends,  as  I  read  through  their  many  epistles,  I  am 
sure  if  those  at  home  could  but  partially  realize  the  exult- 
ation which  our  officers  manifest,  and  the  happiness  they 
experience  on  the  reception  of  letters  when  abroad,  they 
would  be  considerate  in  securing  every  opportunity  in  for- 
warding letters  to  meet  them. 

The  situation  of  mv  own  friends  at  New- York  has 
enabled  them  to  avail  themselves  of  many  opportunities 
of  forwarding  letters.  But  other  officers  of  the  ship  have 
found  the  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  Naval  Lyceum 
at  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard^  a  most  worthy  institution,  which 
will  be  justly  appreciated,  and  valuable  as  it  advances  in 
its  action  and  continuance.     Persons  from  any  part  of  ths 
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(Jnioiiy  sending  letters  to  thegr  firiends  in  the  Navy  who 
are  abroad,  will  have  them  particularly  looked  after  alMl 
forwarded  bv  the  first  opportunity^  if  sent  to  the  Naval 
Lyceum.  The  information  possessed  of  the  destination 
of  foreign  squadrons,  where  the  ships  are  eipected  to 
touch,  and  what  vessels  are  sailing  from  the  port  of  New- 
York,  or  other  ports  of  the  Unit^  States  for  those  places, 
gives  the  officer  who  is  in  particular  charge  of  the  duty 
of  forwarding  letters  sent  to  the  Lyceum,  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  despatching  them  to  foreign  ports.  Of  course, 
these  letters,  if  sent  Dy  the  mail,  to  the  care  of  the  Ly- 
ceum at  the  Navy- Yard,  Brookl3na,  should  be  post-paid : 
the  institution  gratuitously  forwarding  these  letters,  snould 
not  be  burdened  with  the  postage  in  the  United  States* 

SERVICE   IN   THE   ENGLISH   CHAFBL. 

Yesterdav,  it  bein^  Sunday,  I  preached  in  the  English 
chapel.  The  Rev.  Sf  r.  Yachel,  chaplain  to  the  queen's 
commission  here,  is  now  absent,  on  account  of  his  health, 
on  a  visit  or  permanent  return  to  England.  The  chapel 
is  quite  neatly  fitted  up,  and  sufficiently  large  for  the 
foreign  community  at  Macao.  The  number  of  the  foreign- 
ers here  is  larger  at  this  time  than  usual,  in  consequence 
of  the  difliculties  at  Canton,  and  expected  daily  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  arrival  of  all  the  English  mer- 
chants and  the  government  officers,  with  the  Americans, 
who  it  is  said  will  leave  the  city  when  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  superintendent  of  trade,  shall  retire  from  tlie  city 
to  Macao. 

In  the  services  of  the  chapel  I  read  the  prayers,  and  I 
am  sure  I  very  sincerely  offered  the  petition  for  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  Victoria,  Britain's  most  gracious  queen 
and  ^'overnor.  Whenever  I  had  previously  preached  in 
the  ICiiglish  cliapels,  the  chaplain,  being  present,  has  read 
the  service.  Surely  there  are  interests  enough  that  are 
mutual  in  the  common  welfare  of  England  and  America, 
not  only  to  make  the  subjects  of  the  one  and  the  citizens 
of  the  oth(»r  sincerely  to  wish  the  happiness  of  the  rulers 
of  both  nations,  but  also  devoutly  to  pray  that  they  may 
olike  be  guided  so  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  the 
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prosperity  of  each  governn%ent.  The  interests  of  the  one, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  those  general  and  just 
principles  of  political  economy  which  are  becoming  more 
universally  understood,  and  aggrandizing  the  age,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  other. 
The  politician,  who  legislates  merely  or  principally  for 
some  immediate  advantage  of  his  own  times,  is  unworthy 
a  scat  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  The  greatest  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  nation, — and  of  the  world,  if  you  add 
the  character  of  the  Christian  to  the  politician, — is  the 
inquiry  that  should  guide  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
mind.  Washington  acted  with  such  a  forecast;  and 
Hamilton,  by  whom  the  country  was  retrieved  from  debt 
and  placed  on  her  highway  to  national  respect  and  prow- 
ess. And  England  lias  many  a  bright  name  to  class 
among  the  philanthropic  legislators  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  evening  I  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck  preach  at 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  where,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  it  is  usual  for  the  American  missionaries 
at  this  place  to  have  service,  and,  in  turn,  to  officiate. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Abecl,  arid  Rev.  Mr.  Bridgman  and  Dr. 
Parker  are  at  Canton.  The  two  former,  at  least,  are  ex- 
j)octod  to  return  to  Macao,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  com- 
munity leave  Canton.  Mr.  Williams,  connected  with  the 
printing  establishment  of  the  mission  here,  (a  young  gen- 
tleman of  worth,)  I  have  also  met.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, and  Mr.  Young,  Baptist  liconciate  from  Batavia,  are 
also  resident  at  Macao.  Mrs.  Browne  and  Mrs.  Shuck 
are  the  only  nnssionnry  ladies  from  America  at  Macao. 

Mr.  King  having  reached  Macao  in  the  morning,  I  was 
introduced  to  him  after  the  services  this  evening;  and 
having  learned  of  our  mutual  acquaintances,  I  was  glad 
to  meet  liim. 

He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  liberal 
principles  ;  and,  with  the  house  to  which  he  is  attached, 
has  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  trafficking  in  opium. 
Ilis  estimate  of  the  Chinese  character  is  higher  than  others 
rate  it  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  intellect  and  enterprise. 
It  is  natural  that  his  course,  with  so  many  opposing  inter- 
ests in  commerce,  against  which,  witli  great  independence^ 
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tiie  house  of  OliphaQt,  King,  and  CompaDy  seem  to  have 
actrrd,  should  have  awakened  some  jealousies.  But  t£e 
resuil  of  tiie  measures  of  the  Chinese  govemmeat  will 
place  the  cause  which  Mr.  K.  has  advocated  triumphanl 
m  the  end,  as  all  liberal -minded  men,  wherever  they  may 
think  their  interests  lie,  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  de- 
sirable course  of  events,  in  connection  with  the  opium 
trade,  which  has  impoverished  thousands,  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  a  notion,  fur  the  private  emolument  of 
a  few  individuals  and  corporations. 

I  have  read  the  views  of  Mr.  K..  in  voimection  with 
the  establisliment  of  a  ciwsulste  gpnerol  at  Macao  with 
vice  consulates  for  other  positions  corresponding  with  the 
difTcrent  European  powers  holding  settlements  in  the  Ea«L 
For  example,  a  consul  for  the  Spanish  possessions  should 
be  located  at  Manilla ;  one  for  the  Dutch  possessions  at 
Bntavia;  another  at  Singapoi-e;  and  atiotlier  at  Sianu 
Th-  .. --'^sr  -.r  ihcse  stations  severally  to  report  to  the 
•■■  I  Macao,  who  also  should  be  the  consul 

1  ■  .iipin.',  and  make  rejwrts  of  the  different 

coiii<u!aiL's  tn  ilic  yrnoral  government.  And  that  this 
general  cstablislimeiit  for  the  East  may  be  honorable  to 
the  govcniiiicut  of  the  U.  S.  and  efficient  in  promoting 
and  protecting  its  interests  of  commerce  and  trade,  the 
consuls  should  be  olficers  with  fixed  salaries,  sufficient  to 
raise  them  above  tho  necessities  of  their  engaging  in  trade. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  East  and  the  interests  of 
American  commerce  in  these  seas  but  will  at  once  see 
the  utility  u(  such  an  establishment,  and  its  practicability. 
Its  expense,  even  with  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  consuls, 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  government,  and  give  it  a  credit 
abroad  which  would  be  honorable  to  that  administration 
which  shall  carry  such  a  measure  into  execution. 

I  met  the  Rev,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  Monday  evening, 
at  Mr.  King's.  It  was  a  very  agreeable  t^te-a-tdte  to  re- 
view h<inie  scenes  with  Mrs.  B.  Two  of  her  brothers 
were  university  acquaintances  of  myself,  and  she  left  the 
United  States  after  the  sailing  of  our  ships.  We  wan- 
dered together,  in  imagination  and  review,  through  many 
a  town  and  village,  and  rested  a  good  long  while  in  that 
exquisite  specimen  of  rtu  in  urbe,  or  rathet)  uHt*  in  mrt, 
88» 
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which  makes  the  elm-embowered  city  of  New  Havbit 
without  a  rival,  for  its  rural  pleasantness  and  beauty. 
Who  that  has  ever  moved  at  moonlight  among  its  groves 
— who  that,  at  the  evening  hour  as  the  sunset  sent  athwart 
the  city  its  level  beams  flooding  the  elm-tops  of  the  city 
in  layers  of  gold,  has  threaded  its  streets  thus  arched  with 
domes  of  golden  foliage,  supported  by  Corinthian  shaAs  of 
nature  though  ranged  in  Gothic  arch — who  that  has  there 
watched  the  sunset  scenes,  rivalled  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them — who  that  has  mingled 
in  its  circles  of  cultivated  and  refined  and  modest  minds, 
chastened  by  their  high  appreciation  of  literature,  morality, 
and  religion,  but  will  pause  enchanted  at  the  mention  of 
thy  name,  beautiful,  blest,  beloved  New  Haven  ? 

I've  roamed  among  the  flowery  isles  afer, 

And  strolled,  at  night,  'neath  west  and  eastern  star ; 

And  I  have  loved  the  moon-lit  scene  in  grove. 

On  lake,  and  where  the  throngs  of  cities  move ; 

And  where  the  streams  of  lighted  avenue 

Their  glare  on  palms  and  cloves  and  mangoes  tlirew ; 

And  where  the  fair  ones  of  a  gentler  clime 

Unveiled,  when  bells  of  latest  vespers  chime, 

Are  seen  to  tread  upon  their  verdant  walk 

To  court  the  breeze  and  sport  the  evening  talk  : — 

But  not  within  the  range  of  this  wide  world, 

(Roamed  I  the  regions  of  the  New  or  Old,) 

Have  I  such  moon-lit  glory  elsewhere  known 

As  I  have  seen  around  those  temples  thrown, 

Where  Art  and  Nature  join  to  render  blest 

This  loved,  this  rural  city  of  the  West. 

I  have  visited  with  interest  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Squire 
and  lady,  from  Plymouth,  England.  Mr.  S.  is  some  way 
connected  with  the  English  society  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  is  in  the  East  to  convey  home  to  the  society 
the  information  it  may  need  to  enable  it  judiciously  to 
make  its  selections  for  the  stations  of  its  laborers. 

Mrs.  S.  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  Harvey,  of 
literary  titles  and  of  literary  fame.  He  is  the  writer  of 
several  articles  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropoli 
tana,  a  work  of  great  merit  I  understand,  and  extent,  but 
whether  yet  completed  I  am  not  informed.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  gratification  to  look  over  the  volumes  ponened  by 
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Mrs.  S..  containing  very  beautiful  spccimena  of  plates  il- 
luslmtiiig  the  articles  on  nictcoruiogy,  many  of  them  dooe 
from  sketchea  by  her  own  pencil.  And  then,  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  some  playful  anecdote  associated  with 
the  dravring  of  that  tree,  which  is  a  portrait — tlial  notch 
in  the  hdl — tliat  mystic  fold  in  the  sheet  of  that  cloud — 
that  globule  of  rain  that  has  descended  from  the  nimbus 
or  the  cumulus — tliat  old-fashioned  ship,  that  was  stnuding 
in  by  the  breakwater ;  and  that  unique  Spanish  crnJ^  which 
bad  somehow  wandered  to  the  neighborhood ;  and  then 
as  another  leaf  was  turned,  In  mark  the  angles  in  the  Hake 
of  BDow  or  the  mosaic  of  the  hoai-frost,  taken  from  the 
window  juinc  of  the  parlor,  or  the  antique  gloss  of  that 
old  church,  about  which  many  a  ghost  story  has  been  told. 
How  estimable,  we  justly  think,  is  that  family,  whore 
science,  and  taste,  and  affection  prevail !  No  onnni,  list- 
lessness,  and  insipidity,  hath  to  do  in  such  a  circle.  In  the 
education  of  his  several  daughters,  the  father  of  Mrs.  S. 
directed  that  one  should  pay  her  attention  particularly  to 
music,  another  to  drawing,  another  to  (laintiiig,  thus  ren- 
dering each  skilful  in  her  own  department,  and  introdu- 
cing into  the  family  a  variety  of  accomplishments,  that 
would  not  tii'c,  and  by  consequence  afford  the  greater* 
happiness  to  the  whole  circle. 

In  the  little  incidents  of  pleasure  and  disappointments 
which  Mrs.  S.  narrated  to  mc  as  associated  with  these 
beautiful  plates,  tlie  scenes  of  which  were  all  taken  from 
the  neighborhood  of  her  home,  and  sketched  at  her  fa- 
titer's,  I  thought  how  much  was  lost  as  we  gaze  on  the 
beautiful  in  art,  in  the  absence  of  the  story  of  its  progress, 
and  Its  midst,  and  its  ending.  Often — how  often  1  could 
we  learn  the  whole  of  the  poor  arlisfs  story  as  he  spent 
his  hours  over  the  print  we  admire,  would  the  tears  flood 
our  own  eyes.  And  again,  in  tracing  the  history  of  other 
pie<:cs.  which  have  been  the  result  of  indulging  a  taste 
and  accomplishment  possessed,  and  contributmg  pleasure 
from  its  conception  to  its  perfection,  how  would  our  own 
feelings  often  kindle,  could  we  know  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dents and  feelings  that  attended  the  artist;  and  luxuriate, 
as  we  traced  the  combinations  of  real  life  with  the  sc^Ms 
of  the  fictitious  I    We  know  that  we  are  delighM  with 
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the  beautiful,  and  appreciate  with  most  acceptable  feelingi 
the  effect  of  the  combinations  in  a  jxjrfect  painting.  But 
how  those  feelings  would  be  augmented,  did  we  know  how 
many  hearts,  and  why  they  gushed  amid  those  scenes  de- 
scribed— or  that  beat  w^ith  kindred  feelings  of  love  and 
sentiment  with  our  own  when  gazing  on  the  same  view — 
or  sighed  or  smiled  over  the  same  prospect.  Surely  do  I 
think,  if  this  description  meets  the  eye  of  this  amiable  lady, 
she  will  remember  the  hour  so  agreeable  to  myself,  in 
which  she  narrated  the  little  domestic  incidents  connected 
with  the  sketches  of  her  porte-feuille,  and  the  soft  and 
beautiful  priirts  of  the  Encyclopedia. 
After  prayers  1  took  my  leave. 

WOMAN. 

Conversation  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
a  social  and  rational  being.  And  there  can  be  few  plea- 
sures more  unalloyed  than  man  derives  from  the  conver- 
sation of  an  intelligent  woman.  And  there  is  nothing]:  that 
sooner  disgusts  the  virtuous  mind  than  to  listen  to  a  cant 
that  often  prevails  among  some  circles  of  the  other  sex,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  female  character.  Where  I  hear 
it,  I  stay  not  to  argue  as  to  the  elements  of  the  character 
of  the  coterie  that  will  allow  it,  or  the  qualities  of  that 
heart  that  can  be  pleased  with  the  trifling  and  dispara- 
ging remark,  as  associated  with  the  female  sex,  to  the 
wreathing  of  the  lip  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  It  is  to 
woman,  society  owes  its  highest  refinements  and  softest 
civilities.  The  virtuous,  and  honorable,  and  high-minded 
hearing  of  every  community,  is  measured  by  the  tone  of 
sentiment  with  which  woman  is  regarded.  The  chivalric 
age,  when  man  would  peril  life  for  woman  as  freely  as 
courses  the  blood  in  his  veins,  and  when  her  defence  waj 
a  profession,  was  a  virtuous  age.  And  the  nations  of  the 
world  lire  rliaracteriz(»d  for  their  civilization,  general  in- 
tolliirenee,  delicacy  of  foelinii:,  liberty,  and  perhaps  prowess, 
in  ])roportion  as  they  are  observed  to  treat  the  female  sex 
with  dofcrence,  hold  their  personal  rights  in  considcratioDt 
and  accord  to  them  freedom  in  action,  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  in  social  life.  •  And  there  is  nothing  that  speakf 
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more  in  compliment  of  the  American  people,  and  assuredly 
declares  their  advance  in  the  dignity  and  moral  worth  of 
a  mighty  and  a  Christian  nation,  than  the  deferential  re- 
spect with  which  they  regard  the  female  sex.  And  he 
has  been  but  a  slight  observer  of  mankind  who  does  not 
consider  them,  though  the  weaker,  the  better  half  of  the 
world,  in  all  that  is  kind,  benevolent,  refined,  and  holy. 

It  is  a  beautiful  paragraph  in  the  works  of  Ledyard,  the 
indefatigable,  and,  to  mme,  immortal  traveller,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  woman,  as  he  has  seen  her  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  makes  one  love  his  memory,  sayinff  every 
thing  as  it  docs  for  the  excellency  of  his  heart ;  and  to  the 
critic  in  literature,  presents  a  specimen  of  almost  the  per* 
feet  in  style.     He  says : 

^  I  have  observed,  among  all  nations,  that  the  women 
ornament  themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that  wherever 
found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  ten- 
der beings ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesitate,  like 
mon,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generous  action ;  not 
hani^hty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  superstitious;  industrious,  eco- 
nomical, ingenuous ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man, 
but  in  general  also  more  virtuous  and  performing  more 
good  actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the 
language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  savaeo,  witliout  receiving;  a  decent  and  friend- 
Iv  answer ;  with  men  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 

m 

"In  walking  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Den- 
mark, through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and 
cliurlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread 
regions  (A'  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet 
or  sick,  Woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniform- 
ly sr) :  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appella- 
tion of  benmolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed  in 
so  free,  and  so  kind  a  mannc^r,  that,  if  I  was  dry  I  drank 
the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hungry,  ate  the  sweet  morsel 
with  a  double  relish/' 

Sunday,  INTay  M\\\,  I  again  preached,  in  the  English 
chaftel,  and  administered  the  communion.  As  most  ol  the 
foreigners  had  reached  Macao  from  Canton  during  the 
week,  the  house  was  well  filled,  and  the  number  of  penoof 
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who  communed  was  greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  The 
communion,  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  not  having 
been  administered  for  some  time,  the  services  seemed  lo 
gain  additional  interest  to  those  who  were  present.  And 
it  certainly  was  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  unite  with  my 
English  friends  of  the  same  creed,  in  the  services  common 
to  tne  American  and  the  English  mother  church  The 
prayers  of  the  moniing  service  were  read  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
a  student  of  Cambridge,  who  is  now  preparing  for  orders, 
and  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  usually  reads  a 
sermon  to  the  conf^rci^ation  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  attended  a  Bible 
class  at  Mr.  Squire's,  where  1  met  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bridg- 
mun  and  Abeel,  who,  having  reached  Macao  Saturday 
night,  were  at  the  services  at  the  English  chapel  in  the 
morning,  ti»gether  with  the  other  American  missionaries, 
resid(*nt  here.  At  the  Bible  class  were  also  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  and  lady,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, son  of  the  lato  Doctor  Morrison,  and  first  interpreter 
to  hor  Majesty's  commission,  came  in,  having  arrived  from 
Canton,  with  Cai)tain  Elliot  and  others,  during  the  morning. 

After  tea,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Squire  to  the  missionaries' 
services  of  the  evening  at  Mr.  Browne's,  where  a  number 
of  the  residents  and  all  the  missionaries  usually  attend,  on 
Sundav  eveninc:.  1  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  and  was 
glad  to  listen  to  an  exposition  of  the  moral  government  ol 
God,  that  relieves  his  benevolence  and  mercy  from  charges 
sometimes  })rought  against  it,  by  showing  that  the  present 

g'stem  of'Ciod's  government  is  the  best  possible  to  him  as  a 
uler  over  free  moral  beings,  and  the  best  conceivable,  if 
these  free  moral  beings  had  acted  their  part,  as  their  inte- 
rests and  their  obligations  of  duty  suggested. 

I  called  at  Captain  Elliot's  on  Monday  morning.  Coin* 
modore  Read  and  Captain  Wyman  making  a  call  at  the 
same  hour. 


CAPTAIN    ELLIOT    AND    CHINESE    AFFAIRS. 

Captain  Elliot  is  the  British  superintendent  of  trade 
her(%  einj)Owered  bv  her  Majesty's  government  with  cer- 
tain authority,  the  extent  of  wiiich,  in  the  secrecy  with 
w^ich  he  keeps  his  instructions,  it  is  impossible  to  knows 
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butt  as  occasion  requires^  the  decision  with  which  he  act% 
and  the  responsibility  he  assumes,  declare  that  his  powers 
are  equal  to  any  exigency  which  has  yet  occurred.  And 
be  affirms  that  his  instructions  are  full ;  and  when  occasion 
requires  it  the^  shall  be  known.  He  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility ot  requiring  from  the  English  captains  the 
delivery  of  opium,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  of  dot 
lars  in  value,  for  which  the  English  government  becomes 
the  debtor ;  and  through  him,  as  its  agent,  it  is  surrendered 
to  the  Chinese  authorities,  according  to  the  demand  of 
the  Chinese  government,  as  the  condition  of  the  Ubenition 
of  the  foreigners  held  imprisoned  at  Cantcm.  The  amount 
has  now  been  surrendered,  and  the  foreigners  are  mostly 
in  Macao  beyond  the  further  power  of  the  Chinese,  whUe 
the  trade  is  again  opened,  on  certain  conditions,^  into  which 
the  captains  of  the  ships  are  to  enter.  The  English  will 
not  accept  these  conditions.  The  Americans  may  iday 
their  part  differently,  as  their  present  interests  lead  them 
to  secure  their  home  cargoes. 

A  crisis  evidently  has  come ;  and  it  will  depend  upon 
tlie  will  of  the  English  government,  in  a  good  degree,  as 
to  what  that  crisis  shall  (icvelop.  If  the  ministry  now  in 
power  continue  to  hold  their  places,  it  is  presumed  that 
Captain  Elliot  will  be  sustained  in  the  course  he  has  pur- 
sued; and  thnt  England  will  demand  the  restitution  of  an 
equivalent  tor  the  opium  delivered,  with  expenses  and  in- 
juries received  by  llie  detention  of  the  English  ships,  and 
every  other  real  or  supposed  damage  received.  And  the 
Chinese  government  refusing  to. liquidate  the  amount,  will 
thus  aflbrd  to  the  English  a  sufficient  pretext,  real  or  imi^ 
ginary,  tor  the  declaration  of  war,  tne  conquest  of,  the 
island  of  Formosa  or  some  other  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Furkeen,  the  tea  province,  and  reprisals  be  made  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Chinese  coast  The  ultimate  end  of  all 
measures  to  he,  the  securin*^  a  foothold  in  the  Chinese  em- 
pircj  and  to  cjf'cct  a  treaty  with  its  government, 

But  all  this  is  yet  to  be  developed.  The  progress  of 
the  drama,  in  its  first  act  and  several  scenes,  is  long,  even 
so  far  only  as  it  has  already  advanced,  and  would  occupy 
some  pa<,'es  to  be  repeated  here,  in  the  quotations  of  docu* 
ments  which  iiave  passed  between  the  Chinese  commuk 
sioner  and  Captain  Elliot  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
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ernment,  and  others,  who,  at  Canton,  represent  other  foi^ 
eign  powers.  So  far,  however,  as  the  subject  is  connect- 
ed wiili  our  dvtctitioii  ha-e,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
jx)ints  in  agitation  and  dispute  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  foreigners  are  concerned,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
statement  and  documents,  briefly  as  possible,  further  on, 
for  the  full  understanding  of  the  merits  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  circumstai\ces,  in  which  the  parties  arc  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other.* 

Captain  Elliot  is  a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuousness  of 
nuinners.  Too  frank,  some  would  think  him,  for  a  diplo- 
mat. Kut  there  is  a  deej^er  management,  sometimes,  in 
frankness,  than  is  found  in  guarded  reserve  or  mysticism  ; 
and  a  frank  communication  of  w^hat  it  is  of  no  consequence 
should  lie  concealed,  may  often  -form  a  veil  for  what  it  is 
important  should  be  preserved  sub  umbra.  And  1  divine 
tlwit  Cajitain  E.  understands  this,  while  it  is  in  his  nature 
V)  l)e  open  in  his  communications,  and  undisguised  in  his 
acliuiis.  His  ingenuous  manner  almost  declares  his  pro- 
iession,  (and  I  should  add,  e?*  passaiit,  that  he  holds  a  {>ost- 
captain's  commission  in  her  Majesty's  navy,)  and  he  has 
p()ss(?sscd  himself  of  enough  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
K:ist.  and  the  Portuguese,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  French, 
to  tiiablc  him  sometimes  to  be  amusing  in  the  way  of 
iianative,  and  alwavs  to  round  an  anecdote  successfullv. 
Captain  Jiililiot  has  done  credit  to  himself  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  lias  been  placed  ;  and  his  pass- 
im^ the  Bonrue  on  his  hearing  of  the  earlv  measures  at 
Canton,  in  the  endeavor  of  the  mandarins  to  secure  the 
person  of  Mr.  Dent ;  his  passing  the  flotilla  of  boats  which 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  landing  by  forming  a  barrier 
to  keep  liis  small  boat  from  approaching  the  landing-place 
at  Canton,  is  spoken  of  as  a  gallant  act.  Competent  and 
confident  in  his  measures,  and  acquainted  with  the  geniui 
of  the  peoj)le  and  bearing  of  the  controversy,  and  the 

*  A  t^tntmieiit,  including  public  (locuint*nt.s  and  lettt^rs  which 
pji.Nsrd  iKlwi'cn  our  Consul  at  Canton,  and  Coniniodon?  Read,  was 
l^rcjiind  by  the  anth(»r  for  tlic*  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  its  extent 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  insertion ;  and  tlie  proposed  size  of 
iliese  vol  limes  8till  prohibits  any  further  detailSf  than,  incidentallyt 
have  b*^en  given. 
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wiabea  of  liis  goverDtrwnl,  he  will  succeed  in  carrying  tiil, 
owu  plans  through,  if  he  gaias,  as  he  expects,  tlic  appro-  | 
bation  and  further  support  of  the  ministry  at  home. 

He  brought  with  him  from  Canton  a  magnificent  paint- 
ing of  George  the  Fourth,  which  has  occupied  the  hall 
iu  tiie  British  factory  there.  Its  site,  however,  occupying 
its  present  position,  aithough  a  spacious  room,  reminded 
me  of  the  family  picture  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which 
was  found,  after  it  had  been  finished,  to  be  too  large  in 
its  proportions  to  occupy  a  perpendicular  position  iu  the 
bouse,  it  is  done  by  Laurence,  and  ts  deemed  a  master- 
piece. I  was  less  interested  in  it  than  I  might  other- 
wise have  been,  had  not  Mrs.  Elliot  recalled  me  to  view 
a  beautiful  print  of  her  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Yictona, 
whom  Mrs.  E.  appears  to  admire  with  much  entltusiasm. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  E.  herself  is  a  queen  in  her  way — 
possessing  great  interest  w  a  lady  of  agreeable  and  easy 
manners,  clever,  accomplished,  quick  at  repartee,  and  with 
a  row  of  teeth  that  pearU  may  not  equal. 

On  the  succeeding  Wednesday  I  dined  with  Captain 
Elliot,  it  being  the  day  that  suited  the  engageincnts  of 
Commodore  Head.  All  the  gentlemen  of  the  Queen's 
comnoilsion  were  present— Messrs.  Johnson,  Emsly,  Mor- 
rison, some  of  the  India  service,  and  several  gentlemen  of 
the  large  mercantile  houses,  Mr.  Jardin  and  others,  and 
our  worthy  consul,  Mr.  Snow. 

I  took  my  leave  as  Mrs.  E.  retired  from  the  table,  for 
an  engagement  I  had  in  the  evening. 

Among  other  places  I  had  visited  during  the  week  ii 
Mr.  Beal's  garden,  possessing  some  attractions  in  its  loot^ 
lilies  and  arrangements  and  plants,  but  principally  inter- 
esting to  the  visiter  on  account  of  its  magnificent  aviary, 
which  contains  a  number  of  birds  of  the  richoi^  plumaga 
and  most  gorgeous  colors,  characteristic  of  Ute  teathay 
tribe  of  the  tropics. 

THE    BIRD    OP   PAEADM*^ 

The  bird  of  Paradise — that  fairy  creature,  which  we 
have  almost  thought  to  be  a  thing  of  fable  rather  tbao  o( 
real  czistence — is  there,  now  in  his  periectioq  of  fhuuge 

37  -      •» 
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and  coloring.  The  Mohammedan  places  the  souls  of  the 
blessed,  in  their  highest  he-^ven,  in  the  crops  of  green 
pigeons.  Had  the  bird  of  Paradise  ever  crossed  the  vision 
of  Mohammed,  the  grccn-plumagc  colomba  would  never 
have  shared  ttic  honor  of  bearing  in  its  flight  the  souls  of 
good  Mussulmans.  I  seem  to  see  that  beautiful  creature, 
again  as  my  i)cn  would  describe  it,  hopping  from  perch 
to  perch,  changing  its  position  at  every  note  it  uttered,  aj 
if,  conscious  oi  ti)e  perfection  of  its  beauty,  it  would  show 
t;very  feather  of  its  long,  and  soft,  and  downy,  and  richest- 
dyed  plumage,  and  blue  beak,  and  yellow  eye,  and  ringed 
and  speckled  claws.  There  have  been  many  descriptions 
of  this  identical  beauty,  nature's  masterpiece  of  the  fea- 
thered creation.  But  nothing  can  do  it  justice  in  the  al> 
scnce  of  colors ;  and  its  portrait  even,  which  I  possess* 
and  so  well  done  as  apparently  to  be  regarded  with  all  the 
alibction  of  self-cslccm  by  the  beautiful  bird  itself,  reaches 
not  the  spirit  of  the  gay  original.  Its  light-blue  and 
graceful  bill,  placed  in  its  emerald  green  bed ;  its  choco- 
late breast  and  pinions  in  contrast  with  its  brilliant  yellow 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back,  darker  shaded 
towards  the  wings  ;  and  then,  its  gorgeous  tuft  of  white, 
downy,  and  rlongated  plumage,  tinged  with  saffron  and 
extending  itself  like  a  train  of  light,  all  harmonize,  in  tlieir 
blended  colors,  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  which  animated 
nature  nowhere  else  presents.  Sweet  thing  I  it  would 
seem  that  it  ought  to  have  a  sweeter  voice — that  all  the 
symi)honies  of  nature — the  iEolian  strain — the  whisper  of 
the  pine-t(»j) — and  notes,  they  say  of  old,  that  syrens  used, 
when  they  would  throw  a  spell  over  the  spirits  of  those 
they  enchanted,  should  be  blended  in  the  note  of  a  thing 
so  fair  and  so  perfect.  Who  can  look  on  thee,  thou  beau* 
tiful  bird,  and  not  be  won  by  tlic  beautiful  Mind  that  con 
ceived  the  harnionies  of  thy  coloring,  and  painted  tiiee  as 
thou  art ! 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  other  birds  here,  gorgeous 
in  their  plumage,  and  surpassing,  for  their  beauty,  the 
conceptions  of  one  who  has  never  seen  them  represented 
''n  ornithological  plates.  Among  these  is  the  golden 
pheasant,  the  silver  pheasant,  the  Argus  pheasant,  and 
more  beautiful  than  all,  the  Tartar  pheasapt^    They  an 
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larger  than  the  English  or  American  pheasant ;  and  their 

£>r^eou8  plumage  of  yellow  and  crimson  and  silver,  with 
e  hundred  eyes  of  the  Argus  pheasant  strewed  upcm  its 
feathers,  make  the  peacock  almost  a  common  bird  oesidtf 
them  as  they  attract  the  admiration  of  the  lover  of  ani- 
mated nature.  The  mandarin  duck  is  a  peculiar  bird ; 
Imd  beautiful  sparrows,  green  pigeons,  red  and  white  par- 
rots, finches,  and  half  a  hundred  variety  of  other  birds 
were  seen,  flying  or  hopping  about  within  this  spacious 
wire  cage,  which  coverea  an  extent  sufficient  to  embrace 
the  boughs  and  trunks  of  several  well-grown  trees,  and 
an  artificial  water-pond,  giving  to  these  winded  idlers  of 
the  tropics  an  evergreen  grove  through  whi^  to  cut  the 
air,  to  Duiid  their  nests,  to  lave  their  wings,  and  to  sport 
in  harmony,  shade,  and  song. 

THE   AMERICAN   MISSIONARIES   TO   CHIKA. 

The  American  Missionaries  to  China  make  Macao 
their  residence.  Here,  they  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
they  need  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, printing  their  books,  and  an  ample  field  for  mis- 
sionary labor  among  the  extensive  Chinese  population  of 
Macao.  The  citv  is  within  a  day's  sail  of  Canton,  and 
passage-boats  daily  ply  bewccn  the  two  places.  Here, 
too,  there  is  always  more  or  less  European  society,  being 
the  only  place  at  wliich  foreign  females  can  reside.  And 
here  they  have  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  laws,  so 
far  as  those  laws  are  adequate  to  yield  it.  The  Baptist 
Society  iiavc  three  missionaries  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuck, 
and  Mr.  Roberts.  They  each  have  a  small  school  of 
Chinese  scholars  ;  and  while  giving  them  instruction,  con- 
tinue their  own  applicatioo  to  the  acouisition  of" the  Chi- 
ncMe  language.  These  missionaries  have  been  in  China 
some  time  more  than  a  year,  and  have  accomplished  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  which  enables  them  to  com- 
municate freely  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  the  only  language 
in  which  they  converse  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
pupils  and  domestics. 

jnft  is  a  vast  work  thdt  opens  before  the  missionary  to  the 
Chinese  empire ;  and 'surely  if  there  were  no  arm  rafftal 
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of  mortals  on  which  to  rely  in  the  hoped-for  revoIutioDi 
that  are  to  be  eflected  in  the  institutions  of  these  people, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  small  band,  gathered  at  this  point,  might  well 
veil  their  expectations  of  a  brighter  day  in  the  deep  shades 
that  seem  to  hang  thickly  over  the  onward  prospect  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people.  But  there  is 
already  a  breaking  away  most  assuredly  observable  hi  the 
moral  horizon  of  this  extended  nation!  There  are  facihties 
now  existing  which  have  not  befiJrexxisted  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Chinese  language.  The  genius  of  the  people 
is  being  developed  to  the  perceptions  of  intelligent  men ; 
and  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  physical  circumstances  of 
a  people,  thus  surrounded  by  Christian  powers,  daily  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  and  whose  commer- 
cial and  political  interests  are  beginning  to  come  in  sensi- 
tive contact,  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  come.  The  age  is 
one  of  light,  mental,  moral,  and  philosophical  inquiry, 
which  has  characterized  no  other  period  ot  the  world,  and 
which  cannot  Iclihe  Chinese  empire  remain  unaSected  by 
its  influence.  .'  China  must  be  opened.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  a  combination  of  nations  more  enlightened  and 
powerful  in  arms,  science,  and  literature, shall  will  it;  and 
the  Chinese  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  moral  causes  and 
their  effects,  hinder  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  missionarv 
is  doing  the  right  thing,  in  preparing  the  truth  for  the  ac- 
cei)tance  of  the  nation,  when  circumstances  shall  have  so 
conspired  as  to  render  it  admissible  and  acceptableJ 
There  are  men  who  have  acquired  the  Chinese  language! 
so  as  to  write  it  with  accuracy  and  considerable  elegance. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  character. 
And  the  Chinese,  when  once  the  chain  of  olden  habits  and 
institutions  shall  have  been  riven  by  the  light  of  truer 
science  and  philoso})hy,  will  be  found  a  people  with  less  in 
their  habits  of  thinking  and  systems  opposing  Cliristianityt 
than  exists  among  many  other  nations,  and  far  less  than 
has  and  continues  to  be  the  influence  of  cast,  or  the  op- 
posing peculiarities  of  the  creed  of  Mohammed. 
yi'hr.  Christian  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  this  people.  They  are  a  courteous  and  civilized 
nation.    They  are  a  reasoning  people  among  the  higher 
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©rders,  who  govern,  unopposed,  the  lower  class£&/  The 
rulers  are  a  lilerali  nobility,  or  an  aristocrac^Tto  which 
the  acquaintance  with  books  (such  as  they  arc)  alone 
makes  them  eligible.  And  thus  ihcy  nre  prepared,  and 
will  be  prepared,  in  the  revolutions  that  shall  introduce  to 
ttieir  attention  bellcr  principles,  with  the  greater  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  European  nations  and  systems,  to  ap- 
preciate these  principles.  And  with  a  government  con- 
structed as  the  Chinese  government  is,  one  Emperor  might 
spread  Christianity,  almost  without  opposition,  throughout 
the  empire  of  China.  His  word  is  law ;  and  besides,  the 
Confucian  system,  to  which  the  literati,  who  are  the  same 
as  the  rulers,  belong,  has,  according  to  their  own  senti- 
ments,  but  lilllc  to  do  with  the  gods,  about  whom  they 
say  they  know  but  little,  and  ought  to  have  but  little  to 
do.  The  Confucian  system  is  a  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  its  grand  principle  is  that  of  obedience  to  the 
powers  thai  arc,  resulting  from  the  (irpl  principle  Con- 
fucius inculcates,  of  veneration  nntl  cli'ilii  me  r.  j-arouls. 
The  Emperor  being  the  great  father  of  the  empire,  the 
same  principle  carried  up  secures  to  him  the  same,  though 
greater  veneration  and  obedience,  which,  in  the  premises, 
the  Scriptures  would  not  oppose,  but  inculcate.  [Ajfld 
could  the  Bible  be  introduced  into  the  hterary  course  of 
the  Chinese  as  one  of  their  classics,  even  alongside  of 
Confucius  as  their  political  code,  their  system,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  make  the  nation  possessed  of  one  of  the  most 
enviable  courafs  of  education  the  world  could  kngsi  It 
would  be  the  desideratum  in  systems,  in  Christianand  na- 
tional education,  which  good  men  can  hardly  hope  for, 
but  which  they  most  justly  and  devoutly  might  wish  and 
pray  fi>r.  Of  course,  1  suppose  that  the  commentaries  on 
the  different  subjects  of  the  Scriptures  should'  be,  and 
would  bo,  as  extended  and  numerous  in  the  illustration  of 
the  text,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the  Cbioese  classics,  in 
the  course  of  their  graduates. 

But  1  am  rather  anticipating  the  subject,  here,  while  il 
is  yet  a  very  natural  association  to  malte  mention  of  the 
missionaries  to  China  in  this  place,  as  they  are  resident  at 
Macao. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Bridgmao,  Abeel,  Browne,  Mr.  WA- 
ST 
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Hams  and  Mrs.  Browne,  are  al.io  here,  connected  witli  the 
American  Board  or  other  Presbyterian  missionary  societies 
in  tlie  U.  S.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  not  long  been  in  ttie 
missionary  field,  having  arrived  some  six  months  since. 
Besides  those  American  missionaries,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff,  of  wide-spread  reputation  in  England  and  America, 
resides  with  his  family,  Mrs.  G.  and  two  nieces,  at  Macaa 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  this  agreeable  gentleman 
and  his  pleasant  family.  Mr.  G.  is  a  gentleman  of  much 
vivacity  of  character,  has  acquired  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  for  a  foreigner,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
interpreters  to  the  Queen's  commission. 

Surely  it  is  no  small  task  the  missionary  enters  upon, 
when  he  devotes  himself  to  a  cause  which  is  to  require  the 
eflbrts  of  his  life  ;  and  for  vears  must  secure  from  him  un- 
tiring  industry,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  foreign  tongue, 
without  which  his  usefulness  can  be  of  little  extent  It 
can  bo  no  sinecure.  There  can  be  no  cessation  to  efTort ; 
patience,  application,  and  an  untiring  industry,  must  char- 
acterize the  labor  of  the  missionary  in  such  a  field.  And 
I  have  witnessed  it.  And  he  who  has  gone  through  the 
toil,  in  his  early  days  of  boyhood,  in  his  course  of  studies 
of  the  dead  languages,  can  estimate  the  labor  and  the  un- 
tiring application  that  it  must  cost  the  Christian  mission- 
ary to  gain  the  competent  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue 
for  the  discharge  of  successful  labors.  And  there  are 
untold  and  unknown  sorrows  and  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  often  meet  these 
devoted  men  and  women,  that  none  but  those  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  can  justly  estimate.  Though  of  a 
diflerent  denomination  from  all  the  missionaries  whom  I 
have  met  at  the  difTorent  stations  where  our  ships  have 
touched,  I  am  happy  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  tes- 
timony to  their  untiring  efforts,  and  in  most  cases,  success- 
ful action  in  behalf  of  the  people  to  whom  they  have  been 
sent,  and  to  whom  they  have  civen  their  Christian  sym- 
patliios.  And  while  they  are  Uius  engaged  in  the  service 
of  tlioir  Lord,  we  should  not  forcet,  in  our  estimate  of 
their  sacrifices,  that  they  lose  not  their  sensibilities  which 
attach  them  to  their  native  home.  Indeed,  the  very  fad 
of  their  being  on  missionary  ground,  is  presumptive  evi* 
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dence  of  a  tender  heart — a  heart  that  swelJs  m  benevo- 
lence and  pious  devotion  for  others  and  strangers,  and 
with  kindling  devotion  to  the  Saviour  of  monkmd,  who 
sacriliced  so  much  for  their  personal  welfare.  And  so 
(he  llioughts  of  the  missionary  do  go  home  to  their  native 
and.  So  they  do  revisit,  with  intenser  love,  the  haunts 
of  (heir  iflfancy  and  youth  and  friends  and  kindred,  ren- 
dered doubly  dear,  as  the  oftca  lonehness  and  difficulties 
around  them  contrast  so  vividly  in  their  memories  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  associations  which  they  left 
behind  them.  And  yet,  they  ivould  not  retreat  from  the 
field  they  occupy.  They  but  redouble  their  effort  in  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  their  voluntary  act  has 
consecrated  them,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  those  sensi- 
foilitiea  which  make  their  sacrifices  the  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  their  feelings.  And  to  show  that  it  is 
no  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiasm  that  actuates  the  devotee 
of  missions  and  the  Christian  friends  who  resign  their 
kindred  to  a  living  burial,  as  it  has  been  to  most  who  have 
parted  with  friends,  as  to  their  hopes  of  again  meeting  in 
this  world ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  judicious 
and  considerate  thought,  of  considerate  and  intelligent  and 
calm  minds,  capable  of  seeing  the  relations  of  things  and 
their  fitness,  in  the  decisions  which  cause  the  misaionaiy 
to  leave  his  or  her  home  for  life,  and  to  devote  himself 
and  herself  to  a  foreign  people,  1  introduce  here  a  private 
paper  which  was  written  by  an  aSectionate  father,  whose 
heart  was  then  bleeding  over  the  hourly-ezp^^ed  de- 
parture of  an  affectionate  daughter,  for  a  life's  aevotion  to 
the  cause  of  missions  in  a  foreign  land.  The  counsd 
given  is  valuable  in  other  stations,  but  shows  that  our 
missionaries  who  go  abroad  are  from  among  the  sterling 
families  at  home.  The  first  paper  I  copy  is  addressed  by 
the  father  to  his  daughter  in  her  new  relations  as  a  mi^ 
sionary's  wife.  The  second  is  the  faUier's  farewell  letter 
to  this  daughter,  at  the  hour  of  her  leaving  him. 

"  A  few  private  thoughts  for  Maet. 

"  First,  on  the  subject  of  your  marriage. 

"  You  will  find  in  many  books,  rules,  and  good  rulef 
for  the  government  of  your  conduct  in  respect  to  year 
husband ;  but  you  may  not  meet  with  them,  or  if  70a  ia^ 
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may  not  subscribe  to  them  so  entirely  as  to  practise  them. 
You  will  find  the  sum  and  substance  of  your  duty  in  this 
respect  in  a  volume  which  you  will  always,  I  trust,  have 
near  you — the  Bible.  If  you  observe  strictly  the  direc- 
tions therein  contained,  you  will  find  your  account  in  it. 
Your  happiness  and  usefulness,  depend  upon  it,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  maimer  in  which  you  observe 
these  rules.  One  principle  must,  of  necessity,  be  acted 
on,  and  that  is,  you  jnust  yield  to  the  will  of  your  kushand, 
whenever  the  point  is  made.  This  must  be  the  case,  or 
he  must  yield  to  you.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary 
to  yield  a  forced  obedience,  but  a  willing  one.  God 
has  constituted  the  man,  as  the  stronger  in  mind  and  body, 
to  have  the  government,  and  in  proportion  as  you  may 
be  disposed  to  usurp  the  authority  which  belongs  to  him, 
you  destroy  the  order  of  Providence  and  the  harmony  of 
the  connubial  state.  Never,  therefore,  oppose  the  will  of 
your  husband.  You  may  reason  with,  and  persuade,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  him.  *  /  willy  a-^d  *  I  will  not^ 
arc  words  which  slK)uld  never  be  found  in  a  wife's  vo- 
cabulary. Never  use  them  to  your  husband,  or  you  may 
force  him  to  adopt  such  as  he  may  lawfully  do,  but  such 
as  he  should  never  have  reason  for,  *  you  shallj  and  •  you 
shall  notJ 

"  Do  not  fret  at  or  quarrel  with  your  husband,  on  any 
occasion,  lie  is  fallible,  and  may  sometimes  err  and  may 
speak  unadvisedly,  but  on  such  occasions  be  silent  and 
aflectionate,  and  you  will  reform  him. 

*'  Be  always  neat  and  cleanly  in  your  person  and  dress, 
and  you  will  increase  his  love  and  respect  for  you.  A 
sluttish  appearance  in  a  wife  distresses  and  may  disgust 
a  husband.  Little  differences  may,  and  will,  sometimes 
occur  between  man  and  wife.  Should  you  find  this  your 
case,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  the  first  over- 
t\n*e  of  reconciliation.  You  will  thereby  heal  tlie  wound, 
and  increase  the  love  of  your  husband. 

"  Win  11  you  roach  your  place  of  destination,  and  your 
husbiiiKi  is  nocossarily  compelled  to  be  often  absent  from 
oil,  do  not  take  it  as  evidence  of  his  want  of  afifection.    It 
e  stays  beyond  the  time  expected,  meet  liim  on  his  return 
with  smiles  and  caresses ;  and  depend  on  it  he  will  bt 
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therebv  induced  lo  hasten  home,  when  otherwise  he  might 
not.  Make  home  the  quietest  and  happiest  place,  and  he 
will  iove  it  But  yet  he  rr.usl  ol'tcn  leave  it,  and  you  must 
consent  ihut  he  should. 

"  Your  husband  may  die  before  you.  In  that  case,  re- 
member tliat  if  I  am  livine  you  should  take  no  important 
step  without  my  advice,  lio we vcr  distant.  If  it  can  be 
avoided.  If  it  be  impassible  to  get  that  advice,  go  to  the 
pious  and  experienced,  with  whom  you  may  he  associated 

"  Improve  your  handwriting.  It  needs  it  Write  all 
your  letters  and  journals  with  care  as  to  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, and  diction. 

"Do  not  be  impatient  when  sick.  You  are  rather 
predisposed  that  way.  Take  great  care  of  your  health. 
Avoid  the  sun  when  hot,  and  the  dews,  and  all  improper 
food ;  and  do  not  lake  medicine  too  Ireely,  and  without 
great  caution.  " 

■*  Avoid  careless  habits  in  every  thing. 

"  A  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place." 

"My  dear  Maby, — 

"  The  time  is  at  hand  when  you  are  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
land  of  your  birth,  to  enter  upon  a  mission  of  mercy  to  a 
distant  and  heathen  portion  ol  our  race.  If  commissioned 
upon  this  embassy  of  peace  and  salvation  to  perishing  sin- 
ners by  the  King  of  kings,  I  doubt  not  he  will  furnish  you 
with  such  instructions,  and  afford  you  such  encourage- 
mcnl  and  support  as  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  your  mission.  God  however  will  not  speak  au- 
dibly in  your  ears,  and  you  will  have  to  receive  nis  com- 
munications through  the  medium  of  his  word,  hia  servants, 
and  by  his  Spirit  operating  upon  your  heart  aod  movijig 
you  in  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Placed  in  the  endearing  relation  to  you  of  a  father,  it 
may  not  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Parent 
that  I  should  assume  the  duty  of  impardng  some  instruc- 
tion to  you,  touching  the  important  Dusioess  upon  which 
you  are  .^bnut  to  enter. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  mo- 
lives  which  influence  you.  The  sacrifice  of  all  further 
personal  intercourse  on  earth  with  so  many  dear  friends. 
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to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  to  live  and  die 
among  uncultivated  heathen,  would  seem  to  be  proof 
enough  of  your  disinterestedness,  did  we  not  know  the 
pride  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart  The  desire 
of  distinction,  love  of  novelty,  etc.,  are  such  insidious  mo- 
tives wtiich  sometimes  assume  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
that  it  requires  great  caution  and  much  seli-examination 
to  detect  them.  On  this  point  I  need  not  enlarge.  You 
know  that  for  these  twelve  months  you  have  had  my 
thoughts  upon  it.  You  have,  as  I  trust,  prayerfully  and 
dchberately  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings ;  and 
vou  have  decided  to  go.  In  making  this  decision,  you 
have  subjected  yourself  to  many  unkind  remarks  from  the 
illiberal,  the  ignorant,  and  tlie  wicked ;  some  of  which 
may  have  reached  your  ears,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
have  been  uttered  out  of  your  hearing.  To  say  that  I 
have  no  fears  whatever  for  you,  would  be  untrue.  It  is  • 
what,  I  presume,  you  would  not  venture  to  say  for  your- 
self. We  should  distrust  and  jealously  watch  every  mo- 
tive which  has  so  much  to  do  with  self.  While  I  would 
not  myself,  nor  would  I  have  you  indulge  a  confident 
boasting  in  regard  to  this  matter,  at  the  same  time  I  am 
free  to  express  the  opinion,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge^ 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you  should  take  this  step.  If  we 
be  mistaken,  I  trust  that  he  will  pardon  our  blindness  and 
overrule  all  for  good. 

"  You  have,  my  dear  child,  taken  upon  you  the  name 
and  office  of  a  missionary — a  name  and  office  which  a  Jud- 
son,  and  Newell,  and  Morrison,  and  GutzlaiT,  and  others 
have  caused  to  be  associated  with  honor :  but  vou  must 
remember  tliat  they  arc  not  necessarily  thus  associated. 
The  reputation  which  those  missionaries  which  have  pre- 
ceded you  have  obtained,  cannot  be  transferred  to  you. 
By  patient,  continued,  and  faithful  labor  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  must  you  win  and  share  the  honors  of  a  mission- 
arv's  life. 

**  While  the  result  of  your  toils  in  the  cause  may  con- 
fer some  degree  of  honor  upon  yourself,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  the  least  consideration  which  should 
animate  you.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls 
should  move  you  to  the  same  exertions,  were  you  ooofi- 
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deDt  that,  in  the  world,  your  tnotivea  might  be  tmpugaed 
and  your  name  be  brought  into  disrepute.  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause,  however,  in  which  you  are  engaged,  it  should 
be  your  care  to  gain  a  standing  with  the  world — at  least 
ihc  Christiaa  world — for  a  degree  of  moral  and  religious 
worth.  Aim  at  high  attainments  in  personal  piety,  not 
■uch  as  will  cause  you  to  feel  like  the  Pharisee  when  he 
Baid,  'God,  I  thank  thee,'  &.c.,  but  rather,  such  as  will 
humble  you  and  bring  you  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
cause  you  to  adopt  the  prayer  of  tlie  publican,  'God  be 
merciml  to  ine  a  sinner.' 

"  T,  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  attended  the 
meeting  for  the  public  designation  of  your  company  aa 
missionaries,  and  we  have  heard  the  official  instructions  of 
the  Board.  Those  instructions  are  the  result  of  age  and 
experience,  and  contain  all  perhaps  that  is  necessary  for 
your  guidance ;  and  I  shall,  without  repeating  such  thoughts 
as  are  there  suggested,  only  insist,  with  puental  earnest- 
ness, that  you  pay  strict  regard  to  them. 

"  There  is  one  thought  that  I  would  impress  deeply  upon 
your  mind,  and  that  is,  that  you  have  enlisted /or /t/e  ; 
and  that,  unless  extraordinary  occurrences  of  Providence 
shall  otherwise  indicate,  you  are  never  to  return  to  Ameri- 
ca— never,  unless  the  Board  here  shall  advise  and  requireit. 

"  I  part  with  you  with  all  the  feelings  of  nature,  and 
shall,  when  let  down  to  the  feeling  point,  (for  I  am  above 
it,)  weep  on  account  of  our  separation ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  1  do  not  regret  you  are  going.  Assure  me  that  all  )p 
right  in  motive  with  us  all,  and  that  God  requires  it,  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  your  living  and  dying  on  hea- 
then ground.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  lafting  stigma 
were  you  to  become  tired  of  your  vocation,  and  quit  the 
service  in  which  you  have  engaged.  Although  you  have 
reflected  on  many  trials  and  difflculties  that  may  attend 
you,  after  all  you  perhaps  have  not  thought  of  half  that 
you  will  experience.  Prepare  your  mind  for  the  worst' 
Vou  should  not  however  doubt  the  faithfijlnefls  of  God — 
that  he  will  be  with  you  alway. 

"  In  your  intercourse  with  your  fellow  laborers  in  the 
same  service,  1  hope  you  will  find  much  pleasure.  Catch 
all  their  virtues  and  avoid  all  their  finUei,  if  they  have  any 
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"  You  will  have  much  time  during  the  voyage,  and  at 
terwards,  it  is  probable,  for  devotion,  reading,  and  reflec- 
tion. Endeavor  to  improve  it.  Lay  in  a  good  stock  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  do  not  consider  your  education  as 
yet  completed.  Take  care  of  minutes,  and  have  system 
in  all  your  affairs. 

"  Remember  those  you  leave  behind — your  brothers, 
sisters,  friends  !  Pray  for  them,  and  write  to  them.  We 
part  in  a  short  time  to  meet  no  more  on  earth  I  But  we 
shall  meet  again  shortly,  in  heaven.  Till  then,  fare- 
well ! ! 

"  Your  Father.*' 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  typhoons  in  the  China 
seas  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  occurring 
sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  in  the  season,  it  is 
deemed  imprudent  for  a  ship  to  lie  longer  than  the  latter 
part  of  June  in  the  Roads  of  Macao  ;  and  the  shipping, 
consequently,  generally  change  their  anchorage  for  a  har- 
bor under  the  lee  of  Hong  Kong,  Tung  Koo,  or  Lintin, 
islands  in  the  neighborhood.  Either  of  the  sheets  of  wa- 
ter hemmed  in  by  these  with  other  clustering  islands  and 
the  main  land  adjacent  to  them,  is  deemed  to  afford  a  safe 
anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hurricanes  of  the 
China  seas.  The  Columbia  and  the  John  Adams,  there- 
fore, will  change  their  positions  from  Macao  roads  for 
Tung  Koo  bay  some  time  during  the' week.  I  have  con- 
sequeMitly  completed  my  visits  to  several  spots  in  the  city, 
which  I  had  before  omitted  to  inspect  with  the  minuteness 
I  desired. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    AND    CATHOLIC    PROCESSIONS. 

The  public  buildings  of  Macao — the  senate  house,  the 
churches,  Santa  Clara  convent,  St.  Joseph's  college,  con- 
vents of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Augustine,  and  the  hermitages 
on  their  beautiful  sites,  flanking  the  city  on  cither  wing — 
are  all  buildings  of  interest  in  their  olden  associations  and 
present  n\alcrial,  enough  for  poetry  and  fiction ;  but,  as 
specimens  of  architecture,  have  nothing  particular  to  at- 
tract ;  and  their  internal  arrangements  are  like  all  Catholie 
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efaapeig,  with  their  altars  and  their  particular  saints  in 
niches,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  candlestick,  taper,  aad 
tinsel.  1  have  never  yet  seen  a  respectable  and  tasteful 
Itxiiung  image  in  a  Catholic  church,  of  the  hundreds  I  have 
Keo.  They  always  have  the  appearance  of  dusty  wax 
figures,  rendered  doubly  disaereeable  for  the  priestly  cos- 
tume in  which  they  are  almost  always  attired,  which  could 
never  give  grace  to  a  piece  of  sculpture  as  true  taste  would 
robe  a  statue,  even  ot  a  Catholic  saint.  And  then,  aiove 
all  things,  to  hang  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers  on  such  a 
thing  of  antiquity,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  festival  days, 
when  the  patron  saint  of  a  particular  church  is  paraded 
through  the  streets,  makes  one  think  thai  sacrilege  is  done 
to  ihe  flowers ;  and  we  turn  from  it  as  we  would  from  a 
matron  of  threescore  and  ten,  who  should  put  paint  on  her 
checks,  and  gaudy  decorations  of  gold  about  her  neck  and 
pendants  in  her  ears.  A  festoon  of  flowers  hangs  with 
better  taste  on  the  intersecting  bars  of  that  beautiful  em- 
blem, the  cross. 

I  love  an  old  building.  And  I  love  to  pace  the  silent  - 
aisles  of  the  olden  cathedral,  and  move  beneath  the  moss- 
hung  walls  of  the  ruins  of  the  convent  and  church,  and 
courts  of  the  once  spacious  cloister.  And  I  like,  too,  the 
beauty  and  the  freshness  of  the  new  and  extended  buildinc^, 
where  there  is  space  and  massiveness  and  proportion  blend- 
ed in  harmonics,  that  bespeak  taste  and  genius  in  the  con- 
struction. And  1  love  to  wander  through  olden  fortifica- 
tions that  have  many  legends  of  the  past  associated  with* 
them.  And  he  must  be  miserably  insensible  indeed,  and  a 
slave  to  the  mere  physical  of  his  nature,  who  can  trace 
the  early  and  later  story  of  this  far-settlement  of  the  East, 
ever  in  agitation  in  the  furtherance  of  its  own  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  or  ready  to  promote  the  ambitious  views 
ol  the  court  of  Lisbon,  or  the  high  pretensions  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  finds  not  quite  enough  to  interest  his  imagi- 
nation and  his  reflection  as  he  treads  the  high  steeps  and  ' 
the  deep  ravines  of  the  embattled  and  only  asylum  for  for- 
eigners in  this  region  of  the  far  East  Here  it  was,  the 
Jesuits  fixed  their  point  of  rendezvous  from  which  they 
made  tlieir  entrie  into  the  celestial  empire,  penetrated  to 
the  imperial  city,  and  had  made  the  natiOD  of  the  C 
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a  species  of  Christians  had  the  Pope  acted  with  the  policy 
of  these  his  sworn  adherents,  and  prevented  the  mendicant 
monks,  with  their  opposing  tenets,  to  find  their  way  to 
China,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And 
here,  the  Jesuit,  the  Dominican,  the  Augustine  and  the  Ca- 
puchin, alike  found  a  retreat  and  safety,  when  banishment 
or  death  awaited  them  on  the  promulgation  of  edicts,  more 
powerful  than  the  bulls  of  Popes  resident  half  a  sphere 
from  the  shores  of  the  "  middle  land." 

I  had  prepared  a  sketch  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
religion  at  Macao,  to  be  introduced  in  this  place.  It  were 
a  topic,  of  itself  in  connection  with  collateral  subjects 
which  have  generally  been  associated  by  the  Romanists 
with  the  action  of  the  Propagandists,  sufilicient  to  fill  a 
volume  of  historic  facts,  incidents,  and  reflections  thereon 
— dissevered  as  that  action  has  seldom  been  from  com- 
mercial and  political  associations.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  in  my  heart  to  do  the  Catholics  injustice  in  this,  or 
ever.  On  the  contrary,  where  I  find  that  which  harmo- 
nizes with  my  own  sentiment  of  truth  and  propriety,  it  if 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  compliment  and  to  commend.  But 
this  sketch,  here,  at  least,  must  be  omitted,  while  briefly 
alluding,  before  leaving  Macao,  to  some  of  the  proces- 
sions of  the  church,  still  continued  in  this  olden  Portuguese 
settlement. 

Christmas,  Easterday,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festival 
days,  arc  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  though  probably 
with  less  demonstration  of  show  and  veneration  than  in 
former  times.  There  are  eighteen  festivals  devoted  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  thirteen  others  to  other  saints,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  each  festival  is  continued,  in  its  celebration,  from 
nine  to  thirteen  days,  and  ends  with  processions  through 
the  streets.  A  flag,  or  some  other  conspicuous  emblem, 
designating  the  saint,  or  some  subject  associated  with  the 
action  and  story  of  the  venerated  patron,  is  seen  displayed 
near  the  church  at  which  the  multitude  gather  to  worship; 
and  sometimes  at  other  places,  in  honor  of  the  occasioOt 
flags  are  streaming  ;  while  the  public  procession  is  attend- 
ed by  the  clergy,  in  great  numbers,  chanting  the  praises 
of  the  saint,  as  his  image  is  borne  in  its  car  upon  Om 
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Moulders  of  devotees,  A  delachtnent  of  the  military,  willi 
the  acconipaaimeot  of  music,  gives  martial  golemnity  w 
the  scene,  and  the  fort  of  the  mount  discharges  twenty- 
one  guns  in  honor  of  the  day.  The  senate  defrayB,  from 
(he  roya!  chest,  the  expenses  of  tlie  festivaj  and  procession 
of '■our  Lady  of  Conception,"  who  is  the  patroness  of  the 
kingdom.  AIbo,  the  charges  of  Uie  festival  of  the  "Guar- 
dian Angel  of  the  kingdom,"  of"  St.  John  the  Bajniat," 
and  of  "  Corpus  Chrisli  day,"  are  defrayed  from  the  public 
coffers. 

The  processions  of  "Corpus  Christi"  and  of  "  St.  An- 
tonio" 1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  here.  The 
mass  was  being  repeated  as  I  arrived  at  the  church  of  St. 
Domingos,  standing  at  one  estremity  of  the  square,  which 
ii  fronted  on  the  other  eilrcme  by  the  senate  house.  The 
military  were  drawn  up  at  rest,  in  a  line  extending  from 
the  church  on  their  left  far  down  the  wide  street.  The 
church  was  filled  to  a  jam,  by  Portuguese  women,  kneel- 
ing in  a  mass,  and  mostoflhem  with  the  light  shawl  thrown 
over  their  head,  while  the  dark  lace  veil  formed  the  head- 
dress of  the  better  class  of  the  worshippers.  Tho  gover- 
nor was  kneeling  near  the  altar,  and  other  military  offi- 
cers occasionally  entered,  with  a  genuflection,  and  left 
again,  watching  the  progress  of  the  service,  and  being  in 
readiness  to  move,  at  the  signal,  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host. 

The  mass  was  over ;  and  the  sacred  emblems,  ccnsecufp 
ted  and  believed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in  verity,  were 
borne  by  four  or  six  priests,  and  followed  by  the  vicar  gen- 
eral, the  governor,  and  priests  numerous,  m  their  clerical 
robes,  corresponding  to  their  separate  orders  of  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  and  others,  joined  by  the  devout  of  the 
multitude.  As  thev  passed  on  from  the  gate  of  the  church, 
the  military,  already  formed,  wheeled  in  platoons  to  the 
left,  uniting  with  the  procession,  and  the  band  of  music 
struck  up  their  solemn  and  fine  music,  as  the  procession 
moved  on  in  measured  and  martial  step  towards  the  sen- 
ate house — passing  through  several  streets,  and  back  again 
to  the  church.  All  were  uncovered,  the  soldiers  canTing 
their  caps  in  their  hand,  as  their  muskets  were  pressed  at 
their  hrea«t.    The  intense  ray  of  the  tropical  luo  beat  alik* 
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upon  the  venerable  head  of  the  governor  and  tonsure- 
priest,  and  darker  and  thicker  locks  of  the  soldiery.  But 
the  procession  had  soon  performed  its  circuit,  while  min- 
ute guns  from  the  fort  ol  the  mount  bore  their  testimony 
of  consciousness  that  the  devotees  were  on  their  solemn 
march ;  which,  with  the  circumstance  and  pomp  and  re- 
spectful demeanor  of  the  joiners  in  with  the  procession, 
and  the  mass  of  spectators  that  crowded  each  side  of  the 
street,  or  thronged  the  windows  of  the  houses,  presented, 
at  once,  an  imposing  and  impressive  scene. 

The  procession  in  honorof  St.  Anthony  was  not  dissimi- 
lar to  that  of  "  Corpus  Christi,"  though  less  imposing.  In- 
stead of  the  Host,  the  image  of  St.  Anthony,  who  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  kingdom,  was  borne  in  procession.  I 
was  particularly  well  situated  for  witnessing  this  proces- 
sion, as  I  occupied  a  position  on  the  turret  overlooking  the 
square,  within  which  the  procession  moved  to  the  strains 
of  martial  music,  and  followed  by  the  various  orders  of 
the  brotherhoods.  The  figure  of  St  Anthony  himself 
was  a  small  statue,  wreathed  with  a  garland  of  the  sweet 
little  malati  flowers,  and  his  car  decorated  with  tinsel. 
The  silver  cross  and  other  emblems  were  borne  in  pro- 
cession. 

It  will  appear  a  curious  particular  to  those  not  familiar 
in  their  associations  with  the  peculiarities  of  Catholic  wor- 
shippers and  system  of  saints,  that  this  said  St.  Anthony, 
considered  the  protector  of  Macao  as  he  is  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  is  declared  by  authentic  documents  to 
have  been  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  1725,  and  in  1783  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  On  the  eve  of  the  proces- 
sion the  amount  of  a  captain's  annual  pav  is  sent  by  the 
senate  to  the  curate,  which  is  used  for  the  expenses  for 
celebrating  worship,  and  preserving  the  edifice  and  utenr 
sils  in  neatness  for  the  service  of  the  patron's  church. 

There  is  another  procession  said  to  take  place  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  Cross,  yet  more  impressive  than  any  other. 
On  this  occasion,  "  the  imfige  of  the  Redeemer,  clad  in  a 
purple  garment,  wearing  on  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  bends  hif 
knees  on  the  bottom  of  a  bier,  supported  by  eifi;ht  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens.    The  bishop,  with  Uieaecidtf 
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and  regular  clergy,  the  governor,  nobility  and  military,  and 
the  whole  Roman  Catiiolic  population,  it  may  be  said,  assist, 
deeply  affected  by  a  scene  wliich  prognosticates  a  divine 
sacrifice  to  be  made  for  reconciling  man  with  his  Creator. 
Young  children  of  both  clear  and  Jork  skins,  arrayed  in 
fancy  dresses  of  angels,  with  beautiful  muslin  wings  at  the 
shoulders,  carry,  in  a  miniature  shape,  the  instruments 
which  were  required  ot  ihe  crucifixion.  This  procession 
lakes  a  rangeover  almost  the  whole  city.  When  finished, 
the  image  of  Christ  is  deposited  in  its  shrine  at  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Augustine.** 

But,  the  time  had  now  come,  June  the  Mlh,  when  I  was 
to  leave  Macao.  I  hud  ulroady  sent  my  movcablca  to  tlie 
ship ;  and  this  morning,  as  I  took  a  walk  on  the  Praya 
Grande,  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Forbes,  a  ^ntlcman  of 
great  urbanity  of  fcetini;  and  manner.  He  said  hfl  under- 
stood I  desired  to  visit  Canton — u  bout  was  going  to-mor- 
row moiiiiug,  and  he  should  bo  happy  if  I  would  form  one 
of  the  company.  It  was  no  longer  deemed  much  risk  of 
detention  by  visiting  Canton.  1  only  wailed  tlic  opjwrtu- 
nity,  therefore,  for  visiting  the  city. 

O.V    THE    WAY    TO    CANTON. 

If  it  di<i  not  offer  liom  Macao,  I  presumed  to  find  one 
immediately  after  our  ship  reached  her  anchorage  at  Tung 
Koo  Bay.  But  this  opfiirtunity  now  presenting,  my  !*■- 
rangcnienls  were  soon  made  for  an  early  start  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  in  the  little  Sylph,  that  mischief- 
making  little  pass.igc-boat,  which  it  is  supposed  in  former 
times  has  carried  much  of  the  contraband  narcotic  to 
Canton,  but  henceforward  must  make  a  living  by  being 
employed  in  a  more  legitimate  business.  And  so,  on 
boatd  of  this  little  clipper  I  wSs,  in  the  morning,  and  with 
the  sunrise  up  came  iho  anchor,  and  we  were  away. 

"Away,*'  and  on  my  course  to  Canton.  Perhaps  we 
slmiilil  reach  there  tiie  same  night ;  we  did  reach  there  the 
next  morning.  Canton!  It  is  not  the  Doric  temple,  the 
Corinthian  jiLlhir,  the  dome  of  mos<]ue  or  the  Gothic  mas- 
sive pile,  that  give  interest  to  an  inhabited  or  desolate  city. 
It  is  the  associations  of  the  past,  whether  there  be  lofty 
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palace  or  crumbling  ruin,  stately  building  or  but  the  cot- 
tage-lodge which  marks  a  locality,  and  throws  a  spell 
around  a  place  of  desolation  or  of  active  and  successful  life. 
And  Canton,  be  it  what  it  may  in  external  appearance, 
cannot  disappoint  the  mind  tliat  has  more  to  do  with  itself 
than  with  external  objects.  What  youth  of  either  hemi- 
sphere of  the  civilized  world  has  not  had  his  mind  filled 
with  images  of  Chinese  association  ?  He  has  read  de- 
scriptions of  the  celestial  empire  and  its  long-cue  or  braid 
inhabitants;  and  contemplated  in  drawings  the  delinea- 
tions of  their  peculiar  costume,  and  more  than  half-shaven 
heads,  and  turn-up  and  thick-soled  shoes,  altogether  ex- 
hibiting a  picture,  which  resembles  the  creature  man  as 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  And  when  the  child's 
inquisitivcncss  has  first  begun  to  develop  itself,  his  curiqp 
ity  has  been  replied  to  as  he  was  told  that  the  green  leaves 
of  which  his  tea  is  made  came  from  China.  And  the  young 
American,  the  first  thing  he  learns  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  next  to  the  stories  of  the  Indian  wars,  from  the  lips 
of  his  mother,  is  the  narrative  of  the  tea  plot — how  certain 
men  in  masks  went  on  board  of  a  tea-ship  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston,  and  threw  the  chests  overboard,  because  our 
forefathers  would  not  suflbr  themselves  to  be  taxed  by  the 
mother  country.  His  imagination  at  once  takes  in  the 
whole  scene  of  the  maskers  throwing  the  tea-chests  to  the 
wave,  and  perhaps  can  hardly  reconcile  to  his  idea  the 
propriety  of  the  waste,  at  the  moment,  wliile  the  mysteri- 
ous occupies  his  young  imagination,  and  he  leaves  the 
comprehension  of  the  great  principles  that  were  involved, 
for  the  consideration  of  riper  years.  And  then  he  hai 
wondered,  as  he  has  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  the 
world  is  round,  what  sort  of  people  are  they  on  that  side 
of  the  world  opposite  to  him  !  And  while  he  has  read 
and  become  older,  he  still  fdbls  that  his  imagination  has  tho 
most  to  do  in  the  origin  of  the  feelings  with  which  he 
makes  his  deductions  in  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
eastern  world.  For  myself,  I  should  have  cared  not  if  the 
city  of  Canton  had  been  found  built  on  a  barren  rock— 
her  dwellings  bamboo  houses,  could  I  but  yet  have  found 
her  thousand  boats  lying  in  the  stream  with  their  crowded 
families  and  chickens  and  ducks,  which  I  had  read  of;  and 
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the  junks,  and  llittdragOD'boaU;  and  on  shore,  iho  crowded 
p)i|iiiliicc,  the  long  cuea  of  ihc  meo,  and  the  smali  feet  of 
tbo  women,  and  tlic  trinkets,  and  the  ivory  things,  and  the 
nlks,  and  Ihc  shawis,  and  Ihc  crapes,  and  the  teas. 

Uut,  our  sails  being  set.  and  the  wind  favorable  enough 
for  our  gaff- topsail,  the  little  schooner  soon  made  her  way 
through  the  little  islands,  becoming  more  and  more  nume- 
rous us  Macao  Is  left  in  the  distance,  and  Ihe  Boguo  bcgiim 
to  itipen  to  the  eye. 

The  Bogue,  so  often  alluded  lo  In  the  accounts  of  Can- 
Ion,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  difficulties  which 
have  at  dificrent  limes  occurred  here  in  the  English  com- 
Bierce,aDd  withinafew  years  back  inducing  thoUritith  meiw 
of-war  to  "force  the  Bogue,"  is  formed  by  the  near  d[v 
proach  of  two  islands,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
liver  Tigris  disgorge  as  its  outlet,  and  from  which,  some 
thirty  to  forty  miles  up  the  river,  the  city  of  Canton  is 
situated.  There  are  two  fortifications  her«  of  considera- 
ble extent,  one  on  cither  side.  In  the  hands  of  other  pow* 
ers,  and  with  fortifications  properly  constructed,  this  pass 
would  he  impregnable.  As  it  is,  the  range  of  cannon  are 
placed  on  immoveable  carriages,  and,  by  consequence,  can 
(ire  only  in  one  line  of  direction.  As  they  are  now  con- 
structed, no  man-of-war  would  deem  the  risk  of  the  passage 
of  much  account,  although  a  cross-fire,  in  other  hands, 
■would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ship- 
As  we  ncarcd  the  Bogue  we  saw  in  the  distance  an  ob- 
ject drifting  to  the  leeward.  It  was  approaching  dtisk,  and 
though  we  made  out  the  object  to  be  a  boat  bottom  up- 
wards, and  hadcoDsultedtheproprlety  of  putting  about  for 
their  rescue,  as  the  waves  were  running  rather  high,  and 
the  breeze  fresh,  we  yet  could  not  de&ae  the  object  with 
much  diatinctness.  Our  captain,  a  dark  Bengalese,  said  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  stand  after  the  sufferers,  as  we  had 
DO  small  boat  to  lower  for  their  assistance.  We  should 
probably  have  disagreed  with  him,  even  to  his  being  put 
out  oi  his  honorable  command,  had  we  not  fortunately  at 
the  sume  moment  discerned  a  nearing  junk,  which  had 
cviuL'iuly  discovered  the  same  boat,  and  was  beating  down 
tor  her.  Wc  watched  the  junk  on  her  several  tacks,  until, 
while  there  via  vet  light  enough  to  save  nt  fi         ■-.->-- 
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we  saw  her  lower  her  sails  as  she  hove  to,  near  the  object 
in  distress,  and  a  small  boat  put  off  for  their  relief. 

The  Sylph  having  been  examined  at  the  Bogue,  and  the 
passengers  identified  as  per  the  chop,  which  had  been  fur- 
nished at  Macao,  we  passed  on  up  the  river.  The  first 
object  that  met  my  eye  as  I  awoke  at  early  daylight,  was 
the  towering  nine-storied  pagoda  near  Whampoa,  reali- 
zing in  all  its  proportions  and  outline  the  drawings  I  had 
seen  of  these  octagonal  and  picturesque  and  mysterious 
buildings. 

The  scenery  now  changed  from  the  boldness  that  char- 
acterizes the  heights  of  the  land  views  at  the  Boi^ue,  and 
about  Whampoa,  to  the  plain  on  the  edges  of  the  river, 
where  the  paddy-fields  were  seen,  and  the  banana  trees 
growing,  and  here  and  there  the  mulberry,  with  its  light 
green  leaves,  forming  an  interesting  edging  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris. 

The  jiuiks  now  began  to  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
the  lesser  boats  to  thicken  in  their  clusters,  and  new  war- 
iunks  swinging  in  the  stream  as  we  continued  to  near 
the  city.  And  now,  the  city  itself,  over  a  flotilla  of  boats, 
came  into  view,  the  single  pagoda  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  the  cupola  ol  the  Moormen's  mosque,  and  the 
embattloment,  here  and  there,  of  the.  wall  itself;  while 
the  back-ground  was  filled  up  with  high  lands  rising 
in  broken  and  receding  outline.  The  Dutch  and  the 
French  folly  next  meet  the  eye,  as  the  Sylph  glided  along, 
now  slowly  against  the  rapid  tide,  dodging  a  clump  of 
boats  here  and  a  fleet  of  junks  there,  and  lesser  boats 
everywhere,  of  every  variety — the  mandarin,  the  passagCf 
the  flower,  and  the  tanka-boat — all  unique  in  their  way, 
some  of  them  bearing  about  them  the  air  of  comfort  and 
neatness  and  space,  with  ornamental  carved-work ;  while 
others  looked  as  if  they  might  have  drifted  there  from 
among  the  wrecks  of  Noah's  flood. 

Hore  was  a  scene  of  life  that  no  other  stream  of  the 
world,  probably,  exhibits.  Each  shore  of  the  river  was 
lined  with  varied  boats  several  tiers  thick,  from  the  im- 
mense deckers  that  bring  the  teas  down  the  river,  with 
their  varnished  sides  and  roofs,  to  the  smallest  tanka,  all 
with  any  number  of  young  celestials  displaying  themselves 
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at  the  openings  in  the  sides,  with  older  heads  of  men  and 
no  less  curiously  inspectii^  women,  gazing  from  these 
water-castles  and  their  homes — sometimes  indulging  in 
the  shout  agreeable  to  themselves,  ^  Fanqui,  Fanquv*  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  absent  of  their  family  to  look 
with  themselves  at  the  **  foreign  devils.^  And  now,  one 
is  almost  indignant  at  the  tone  of  humorous  salutation  and 
sometimes  derision  with  which  the  stranger  is  greeted, 
who,  however,  quite  as  much  pleased  with  himsen  in  the 
contrast  before  him,  soon  indulges  in  the  better  taste,  and 
smiles  as  he  contemplates  the  scene,  the  curious  scene 
that  now  lies  around  nim. 

Having  reached  a  point  of  the  stream  nearly  opposite 
the  foreign  factories,  tne  Sylph  let  go  her  anchor,  omall 
boats  were  immediately  alongside,  eager  to  take  us  to  the 
shore ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  with  my  trunks,  I 
was  dodging  from  one  line  of  junks  to  another,  m  a  tanka- 
boat  propelled  by  two  Chinese  women,  now  with  ownS, 
now  with  long  bamboo  poles,  now  with  the  hands,  as  they 
seized  the  sides  of  a  line  of  anchored  vessels  riding  in  the 
stream,  until,  ere  long,  we  reached  the  point  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  American  hong. 

No  one  is  more  pleased  than  a  Chinese  with  silver 
coin  ;  none,  the  Chinese  think,  understand  the  value  of  a 
dollar  less  than  a  Fanqui :  hence  they  charge  a  foreigner 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  they  would  presume  to 
ask  for  doing  the  same  thing  for  one  of  their  fellow  celes- 
tials. But  a  visiter  at  Canton,  at  these  times,  values  his 
time  more  than  money ;  and  at  a  trifling  expense  for  the 
amusement  I  experienced  by  the  scenes  occurring  before 
me,  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  American  hong, 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Oliphant,  King  &  Co.,  and  Dr.  Parker. 
My  in(|uiry  for  the  latter  gentleman  soon  brought  me  a 
most  cordial  welcome  to  Canton^  from  Dr.  Parker,  in 
jwrson. 
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SECTION  V 
CAnroif.     . 

Or*  IMmt.  KMe  of  J.  Braineid  TtykNr.  lUwdwice  at  tba  AnmioMi 
Hoi^  ImnmooiiieatofthefoieigiMn.  A«traOwithDK.PulMr.  GU. 
ii6t0  Tonpiat.  The  djiog  b^gin.  Call  on  a  wealthy  Chineae*  lb 
groaiKia.  Dr.  Parker  tie  eadidoctor.  Ophthahnie  H<«|iitaL  Gaieat 
The  opinkm  of  the  Chineae  of  Dr.  Paiker.  Temple  of  Loi^evitjr.  Co. 
lebrated  Bodhiat.  Teinple  at  Hanan.  Saerod  hoga.  Citfoi  Canton. 
Litacaiy  exaniioatiooa.  Poetrj.  The  Chineae  Langoage.  Walk  arooad 
the  cttf  wall,  and  entrance  into  the  city  through  a  bcaadi  in  the  waHa. 
Vari^.    Teaa.    Leafing  Canton. 


While  at  Macao  I  had  heard  firom  Dr.  Piurker,  that  he 
believed  he  had  seen  me  in  America ;  and  an  indistinct 
impression  was  on  my  own  mind  that  I  had  heard  my 
friends  mention  his  name,  as  an  acauaintance  of  theirs. 
The  familiar  and  cordial  reception  which  Dr.  Parker  had 
given  me  led  to  the  expression  of  this  idea.  •*  Yes,**  Dr. 
P.  replied,  with  his  agreeable  smile,  as  he  turned  to  the 
bookcase  behind  him  and  took  from  it  a  small  morocco- 
covered  Bible ;  "  yes ;  and  do  you  recognise  this  ?  It  was 
given  me  by  your  sister,  Mrs.  K.  T.,  at  the  moment  of 
my  leaving  New  York."  It  was  a  melancholy  recognition ; 
but  at  such  a  moment,  and  under  such  circumstances,  and 
in  such  hands,  it  was  a  grateful  pleasure  to  sec  the  pocket 
Bible  of  my  lamented  brother,  James  Brainerd  Tati-or, 
whose  story  has  been  told  for  his  devotion  and  love  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  over  which  identical  little  volume  I 
had  seen  him,  for  hours,  and  daily,  in  absorbed  and  de- 
lightful study.  With  such  an  incident  occurring,  we  could 
not  long  be  strangers.  I  was  soon  afterwards  introduced 
to  Mr.  Morse,  oi  the  house  of  Messrs.  O.,  K.  &  Co.,  at 
whose  table,  with  Dr.  Parker,  I  am  to  be  entertained 
during  my  stay  in  Canton. 

THE  IIONGS    FOR   THE    FOREIONE18. 

The  American  hong  is  an  extensive  building,  three 
stories  high,  fronting  the  grounds  on  the  riveri  and  extend* 
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ing  back  for  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  with  an  open 
passage-way,  or  narrow  court,  running  through  its  centre 
from  the  front  to  the  back  walls.  The  building  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  commencing  with  number  one 
for  the  front,  number  two  for  the  centre,  and  number 
three  for  the  rear  part  of  the  establishmenL  Within  this 
range  oS  walls  are  the  store-rooms,  and  rooms  occupied 
by  the  comprador  coolies,  and  other  servants  attached  to 
the  hong,  comprising  the  basement  stairs  or  ground-floor, 
and  the  second  story  affording  fine  drawing-rooms  and 
chambers,  both  spacious  and  airy,  two  requisites  for  com- 
fort in  this  climate.  The  top  of  the  building  is  crowned 
by  a  turret,  affording  an  ample  space  for  a  promenade  at 
the  edge  of  evening,  for  gaining  the  cool  breeze,  and  from 
which  an  extensive  view  is  had  of  the  inw^alled  city  in  the 
rear,  and  in  front,  of  the  river  with  its  thousand  boats, 
either  lying  in  their  dense  rafts  or  passing  and  repassing 
down  and  up  the  stream. 

The  other  hongs,  or  as  they  are  otherwise  called,  facto- 
ries, which  are  no  more  nor  less  than  extensive  and  con- 
venient brick  residences  and  store-houses  for  the  foreigners, 
according  to  their  several  nations,  are  similar  to  the  Amer- 
ican hong,  and  situated  mostly  on  its  left,  others  on  its 
right.  The  Chinese  hong-merchants,  by  whom  the  prin- 
cipal business  is  transacted  with  the  foreigners,  and  who 
legitimately  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade,  also 
have  their  factories.  They  are  the  body  of  men,  twelve 
in  number,  through  whom  the  Chinese  goveniment  hold 
communication  with  foreigners,  it  being  deemed  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  mandarins  to  hold 
direct  intercourse  with  **  barbarians"  of  the  outer  land,  or 
to  have  any  association  with  the  **  foreign  devils." 

It  was  within  these  buildings  the  foreign  community 
were  confined  during  the  late  troubles ;  the  streets  Icadinff 
from  the  area,  and  fronting  the  factories,  were  stopped 
with  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  doors  opening  upon  tho 
street  from  the  rear  of  the  hongs  were  iilso  closed  in  the 
same  manner.  A  semicircular  and  triple  tier  of  boats 
were  arranged  on  the  river  in  front  of  the  factories,  so  as 
to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  foreigners,  should  they  at- 
tempt to  make  their  escape  by  crossing  the  river.    Thm 
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weie  they  entirely  surrounded,  and  escape  impossible,  as 
long  as  the  government  so  willed  it 

The  hongs  are  apparently  deserted  now,  in  comparison 
to  what  has  been  unsual  in  times  of  mutual  good  under- 
standing between  the  foreigners  and  the  Chinese.  All  the 
English  have  retired,  with  the  Queen's  commission,  to 
Macao.  The  Americans,  most  of  them,  had  also  left  the 
city,  and  all  others  of  other  nations ;  while  some  one 
member  or  more  of  each  Amei;ican  house  remains  with 
the  purpose  of  accepting  certain  conditions  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  trade — Uie  English  being  the  party  most 
particularly  involved  in  the  present  disturbances.  The 
streets  leading  from  the  front  grounds  of  the  factories  are 
still  closed,  as  they  were  when  the  foreigners  were  prfe^^r- 
soners  a  few  days  since,  with  one  exception.  A  strid 
^ard  was  kept  during  the  imprisonment  vile  of  the 
foreigners,  and  many  demonstrations  still  present  them- 
selves about  the  premises,  which  show,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  the  stir  of  business,  that  there  has  been  no  small 
chan^je  here,  and  that  higli-handed  measures  have  charac- 
tcriz(.*(i  the  movements  of  the  ill-informed  and  self-corn- 
placrenl  mandarins ;  for  all  which,  if  I  prognosticate  not 
\vjf)!igly,  a  "  pay-day"  will  come  which  shall  bear  with  it 
both  inturmation  and  demonstrations  of  foreign  power 
that  will  convince  these  celestials  that  their  inner  land  of 
the  central  kingdom  possesses  not  all  the  might  of  all  the 
whole  earth  ;  and  that  there  is  a  right  which  the  favored 
son  of  heaven  on  his  Imperial  throne  at  Pckin  has  never 
dreamed  of,  and  will  learn  to  his  once  astonishment  and 
cost. 

The  front  windows  of  the  American  hong  overlook  the 
wide  flagging  running  in  front  of  the  factories.  From 
tlie  window  of  the  second  story,  therefore,  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  passers-by  as 
they  comc^  clown  in  streams  from  old  China-street.  It  is 
amusing  to  witness  the  insupprcssiblc  and  unbounded 
curiosity  (»f  thes(^  celestials  when  they  find  us  at  the  vnn- 
dows.  They  make  a  full  halt  The  boys,  who  hare 
early  been  tauLrht  to  rejK^at  the  term  •*  Fanqui,"  in  con- 
tL»mi)t  of  the  foreigner,  gaze,  where  they  are  the  better 
bred,  gravelv,  and  then  pass  on ;  while  the  more  mischi^ 
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vous  cry  aloud  "Fanqui!  Fanqui!"  and,  with  a  shout 
are  again  on  their  way.  The  elder  pause,  some  with  a 
smile,  while  perhaps  a  thin  and  long-bearded  old  man  ap- 
proaches, and  hesitates  his  step  with  grave  reflections  on 
the  past,  and  with  undefined  musings  in  connection  with 
the  future  The  late  transactions  here,  make  the  foreigner 
more  thai  ever  an  object  of  curiosity  both  to  the  citizen 
and  to  the  visiters  from  the  ir.terior.  While  looking  from 
the  window,  among  others  we  marked  an  aged  Tartar, 
evidently  a  stranger  at  Canton,  while  a  citizen  was  ear- 
nestly discoursing  to  him  and  pointing  out  the  spot,  a 
little  distant  from  the  hong,  where  the  Chinese  was  exe- 
cuted in  front  of  the  factories,  which  led  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  different  flags,  by  which  the  insult  was  in- 
tended to  be  resented,  and  which  finally  led  to  the  per- 
sonal rencounter  between  the  mob  and  the  residents 
of  the  factories.  They  also  passed  on,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  some  more  grave,  some  less,  some  insultingly; 
while  they  all,  at  the  distance  of  a  story  beneath  us,  in- 
dulge their  gaze  with  an  insatiable  and  unrestrained 
curiosity. 

RAMBLE   THROUGIi    CANTON. 

Towards  evening  I  took  a  stroll  with  Dr.  Parker,  pass- 
ing up  old  China-street,  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the 
city,  and  composed  of  respectable  shops  on  either  side ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  we  had  wandered  through  a  number 
of  streets,  presenting  at  once  the  variety  of  this  extensive 
mart  of  the  East.  The  streets  are  narrow,  serving  only 
for  foot-passengers,  flagged  with  quarried  granite.  The 
shops  are  open  in  front;  and  as  vou  look  down  these  streets 
you  see  a  range  of  perpendicular  tablets,  designating  the 
different  establishments  in  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
Chinese,  and  generally  in  red  letters.  The  scene  is  unique; 
and  as  you  look  still  further  on,  the  narrowing  perspective 
converges  unti.  your  sight  is  entirely  obstructed  by  these 
gorgeous  signs  on  either  side  and  at  every  door,  with  the 
appellation,  or  fancy  name  of  the  establishment,  or  the  real 
name  of  the  proprietors,  or  flowery  mottoes  in  their  fan- 
tastically  arranged  characters.    Wp  parsed  shops  oputailH 
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mg  extensile  coUectioDs  of  grotesque  fiffures  and  antiquef» 
in  which  the  Chinese  much  delight  in  ue  ornamenting  of 
their  houses  and  gardens ;  valuable  ware  iromx  Japan ; 
ornamented  tablets  representing  mountainous  and  rural 
scenes  in  slabs  of  marUe,  having  the  appearance  of  mo- 
taicst  but  said  by  the  venders  to  be  natural  or  immense 
cameos;  shops  hung  with  paintings,  and  filled  with  various 
other  curious  things  in  the  glass  line,  firom  chandelier  to 
beads  of  pearl  and  nob  of  mandarin ;  the  paintinn  how- 
ever, all  being  preposterous,  with  the  exception  o?  an  oc- 
casional copy  of  some  European  print;  and  the  ^ass  work 
is  of  the  roughest  kind,  save  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
bead  in  imitation  of  the  pearl,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
neck  and  hair  of  the  Chinese  maid  and  the  bride. 

Having  wandered  through  lines  of  shops  containing 
every  variety  of  valuables  and  trinkets,  dry  goods»  porw 
celain  and  silver  ware,  carved  work  in  ivory,  wood^  and 
shell,  and  streets  that  seemed  everywhere  to  be  piled  oa 
each  side  with  green  ginger-roots,  and  pickles,  and  eat- 
ables of  every  kind,  we  at  length  reached  a  Chinese  temple ; 
but  were  soon  satisfied  in  contemplating  the  giant  figures 
occupying  the  portal  of  the  entrance  which  opens  iniUhe 
court  containing  the  central  building  for  the  inner  idols.  • 
The  priests  gave  us  ready  admission,  while  the  crowd  that 
generally  followed  us  were  excluded. 

The  figures  in  the  temples  at  Canton  are  immensely 
larger  than  those  in  the  Chinese  temples  at  Macao.  The 
central  god  is  generally  sitting  within  a  canopy  with  a 
square  altar  surrounding  him,  on  which  are  incense  urns 
and  taper  stands  and  flower  jars,  made  of  the  "white 
copper^  of  the  country,  in  which  severally  the  josh-sticks 
are  burned,  the  tapers  placed,  and  the  flowers  arrai^d  to 
propitiate  and  do  homage  to  the  presiding  deity,  la  this 
temple  the  doctor  assured  me  he  had  witnesKd  the  ap- 
proach of  a  female  devotee  to  the  altar.  She  lighted  a 
i'osh-stick  and  placed  it  in  the  censer.  She  then  drew,  at 
luzard,  a  small  tablet  from  a  bamboo-cup,  at  the  stanc^  of 
the  priest ;  again  advanced  to  the  altar^  placed  tlie  palms 
of  her  two  hands  together,  and  knocked  her  head,  or  made 
three  prostrations  before  the  deity  she  worshipped.  She 
then  returned  to  thr.  priest,  and  handed  him  the  small  tab* 
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let  made  of  the  split  bamboo,  stamped  with  some  Chinese 
characters.  Her  husband  had  gone  from  home  to  travel 
and  she  desired  in  her  anxiety  to  know  if  he  would  return 
in  safety.  The  priest,  marking  the  character  on  the  tablet, 
turned  to  his  printed  book  and  made  a  comparison,  and  de- 
duced his  inferences.^  "  IJe  would  soon  return  in  safety," 
was  the  reply.     The  woman,  with  a  relieved  countenance, 

{presented  the  priest  with  the  usual  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
earning  from  the  god  the  desire  of  her  heart,  and  turned 
delighted  from  the  temple. 

We  left  the  temple  again,  after  declining  the  invitation- 
of  the  priest  that  we  should  worship  his  god,  and  repassed 
the  huge  images  at  the  portal  of  the  court,  on  whose  huge 
toes  were  labels,  assuring  the  multitude  that  the  god  would 
grant  to  his  worshippers  various  cures  in  the  healing  art, 
and  wealth,  and  male  heirs  to  support  the  honor  of  his 
house  and  to  inherit  the  father's  possessions. 

THE    beggars'   court. 

We  visited  two  other  temples  ;  in  front  of  the  last  was 
a  square,  diverging  from  the  street,  into  which,  at  night, 
the  beggars  gather,  after  having  spent  their  toil  of  the  day, 
either  to  sleep  and  drown  their  cares,  or  to  linger  out  the 
shaded  hours  in  wakeful  sorrow,  or,  in  neglect,  to  die. 
Never  before  have  I  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  here  was 
presented  to  my  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  another  like 
it.  The  number  of  beggars  to-night,  (perhaps  it  was  too 
early  for  the  return  of  many,)  was  not  so  large  as  Dr.  P, 
had  seen  it  before.  But  on  the  hard  flagging,  in  different 
parts  of  this  small  area  of  some  two  hundred  feet  square, 
were  prostrated  different  objects  of  commiseration,  lank, 
lean,  haggard.  Some  were  in  groups,  standing ;  others 
were  beneath  a  little  matting,  which  was  sufficiently  ele- 
vated on  sticks  to  enable  two  or  three  to  gather  under,  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun  at  mid-day.  Another  was 
stretched  on  the  hard  stone,  with  his  head  pressing  on  his 
emaciated  hand.  He  could  not  speak ;  but,  at  our  ap- 
proach, as  if  by  instinct,  he  seized  his  basket  and  extended 
it  with  his  skeleton  arm  for  cash.  We  passed  to  another* 
He  was  dyings  as  he  lay  with  his  bead  against  the  side- 
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wall,  down  which  was  led  a  gutter,  as  if  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity he  had  rolled  his  head  there,  to  ffalch,  it  might  be, 
a  druji  of  water,  which  nuoe  gave  him,  to  quench  hia 
fevered  and  dried  hp.  There  was  a  collection  of  putrid 
water  here,  in  which  his  head  had  partially  fallen.  A  rag* 
ged  mat  concealed  liis  face,  and  before  the  night-watch 
was  over,  he  would  be  a  corpse,  with  no  one  to  catch  his 
last  word,  which  now,  if  he  would  speak  it,  he  could  not  I 
We  passed  on  to  anollier,  whose  face  was  uncovered.  His 
eye  was  turned  upon  us,  but  his  articulation  was  gone, — 
his  check  (alien, — his  mouth  partially  opened, — his  body 
naked, — beside  him  lay  his  empty  basin,  and  no  one  was 
near  him.  Good  God  !  I  thought,  can  man  be  brought  to 
this, — houseless,  pennyless,  naked,  breadless,  dying,  with 
hundreds  af  the  populace,  well  clad  and  smiling,  passing 
him,  and  abundance  tilling  the  neighboring  streets,  and  no 
eye  of  pity  or  hand  of  charity  bo  found  to  alleviate  such 
distress,  and  pity  such  wreicnedness  1  I  could  not  sleep 
that  night;  and  I  thought  I  would  never  again  murmur 
against  the  providence  of  God,  in  my  allolmcnis  of  earth. 
We  passed  from  the  scene  and  the  place  where  the  policff  ^ 
come  every  morning  to  gather  up  the  dead.  •'I 

CALL   OK   TINOaUA. 

We  arrived  opposite  a  range'of  private  residencei,  in 
better  style  than  any  we  had  before  seen.  We  marked, 
hanging  at  the  entrance  door  of  one  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, two  large  blue  laiUema,  and  at  once  knew,  from  the 
custom  of  the  Chinese,  that  some  one  of  the  inmates  had 
died,  and  that  the  family  were  in  mourning.  Dr.  P.  im- 
mediately explained,  and  said  that  it  was  the  feside^ce  of 
Ttngqua.  late  one  of  the  principal  Chinese  tfaong^mer- 
chants,  who  had  died.  He  was  a  patient  of  I>r.  F.'»|  and 
his  son  had  returned  from  Peking,  where  he  was  in  offite 
of  grade,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  obsequiei 
and  to  go  through  the  three  years'  moumlDg,  accordij^ 
to  the  usage  among  the  Chinese,  on  the  death  of  a  father. 
"  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  grounds  of  Tingquftf" 
added  the  doctor,  "as  a  fine  specimen  of  the' reaideoo* (tf 
a  Chinese  gentleman  of  the  higher  ordett." 
89* 
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A  servant  was  at  the  door,  and  Dr.  P.  sent  in  our  names 
to  know  if  his  friend  were  to  be  seen.  A  message  was 
soon  returned,  inviting  us  to  enter.  We  were  soon  met 
by  the  courteous  proprietor,  and  when  we  had  i^assed  a 
short  distance  through  a  narrow  aisle,  formed  by  the  court 
walls  of  the  buildings,  were  immediately  conducted  to  the 
hall,  where  the  tablets,  which  had  been  presented  on  the 
demise  of  the  father,  were  hanging.  This  spacious  and 
square  room,  opening  in  front  upon  picturesque  grounds, 
broken  by  water-ponds,  was  arranged  with  two  rows  of 
seats  favorably  disposed  for  the  guests  to  peruse  the  rich 
tablets  formed  of  Chinese  large  characters,  in  alabaster, 
on  a  black  ground,  and  suspended  upon  the  walls  as  or- 
namental hangings.  We  passed,  after  a  few  moments' 
respectful  contemplation  of  these  testimonials  to  the  virtues 
of  the  dead,  and  complimentary  expressions  of  sympathy 
to  the  family,  to  a  lovely  bower,  where,  as  we  seatea  our- 
selves at  a  round  table,  tea  was  brought  and  served  in 
small  cups  resting  in  silver  stands,  and  with  silver  plates, 
perforated  with  holes,  confining  the  leaves  of  the  tea  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  We  then  took  a  turn  through  the 
grounds,  embraced  within  a  spacious  court,  and  varied 
by  the  intersections  of  water  reservoirs,  in  which  the  mag- 
nificent lotus,  that  sacred  flower  of  Egypt  and  Asia  and 
all  the  East,  was  arranged  in  full  blossom,  in  rows  of  por- 
celain flower-pots.  Here  wa«  h  verandah  beautifully 
situated — there,  a  little  turret  ov  erlooking  the  grounds  and 
the  water-ponds — and  here  agaii?  a  passage-way,  with 
water  on  either  side  leading  to  opposite  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  lined  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  all  arranged 
in  glazed  flower-pots  of  porcelain — and  here  a^ain  wound 
a  path  through  a  veranaah  to  the  side- wall  oi  the  courtt 
by  wliich  we  now  reached  a  more  elevated  position,  ar- 
ranged with  seats  and  shaded  by  trees,  and  commanding 
the  principal  parts  of  the  garden.  A  Chinese  book  wa« 
lying  upon  the  small  central  stand,  as  if  our  literary  friend 
had  just  dropped  his  favorite  classic  for  our  reception,  and 
now  returned  with  us  to  his  favorite  seat.  We  admired 
the  taste  of  the  student  in  the  selection  of  this  point  for  hit 
readings,  and  passed  on  to  a  lower  and  open  space  nearly 

rrounded  by  water,  and  lined  with  flower-potij  whero 
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we  were  affain  seated  around  a  table  while  tea  wai  once 
more  senredt  with  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  sw^tmeats, 
and  other  dishes,  and  flowers  gathered  for  our  [rfeasure. 
But  the  sweetest  flowers  that  presented  themselves,  with 
their  sunny  smiles  and  perfect  confidence  and  fireedom, 
were  two  pretty  children— ^ne  a  sweet  bov  with  a  perfect 
head,  and  the  other  a  beautiful  and  smiling  little  girl,  whom 
you  loved  immediately  for  their  artlessness^ — and  they 
were  so  neatly  dressed,  and  ornamented  with  taste* 

We  talked  of  Peking — ^had  we  been  to  Canton  before 
— ^birds — animals — and  winter.  In  Peking,  said  our  fine 
specimen  of  a  Chinese  gentleman,  we  have  ice  a  foot  thick, 
and  skating  is  an  amusement  Have  you  ice  in  your 
country  7  We  replied  that  we  had  every  variety  of  cli* 
mate  in  America,  the  United  States,  extending  through  as 
many  degrees  of  latitude  as  the  celestial  empire ;  and  on 
the  northern  rivers  they  sported  with  their  horses  and 
sleighs,  while  in  the  far  south  ice  is  never  known. 

I  know  not  that  our  fi'iend  was  incredulous,  with  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  his  nation  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
empire  in  contrast  with  all  other  lands,  but  having  been 
bom  at  Canton,  where  ice  is  seldom  or  never  seen,  and 
experiencing  the  cold  weather  at  Peking,  probably  led 
him  to  the  remark  he  made,  as  if  the  facts  stated  might 
be  curious  to  us,  if  our  country  were  situated  within  a 
torrid  zone. 

My  dark  and  tight  dress,  in  contrast  with  his  own  gos- 
samer and  flowing  robes  of  light  and  rich  grass-cloth, 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  uncomfortable,  and  he  askec^f  I 
did  not  suffer  from  them. 

I  rightly  complimented  the  rich  Chinese  on  the  superi- 
ority, both  in  the  quality  of  the  material  and  taste  in  the 
fashion,  of  the  Chinese  as  to  his  costume  for  this  climate 
over  our  own ;  but  ours  were  for  a  cooler  latitude.  No 
one  can  long  have  accustomed  himself  to  the  costume  of 
a  Chinese  gentleman,  and  not  give  it  the  preference  to  our 
own  for  a  warm  climate.  It  is  more  graceful  as  well  as 
comfortable,  in  its  flowing  folds  and  gracefully  loose  pro- 
portions. 

We  had  lingered  as  long  as  politeness  would  allow ; 
and  kissing  the  Uttle  girl  and  boy,  we  took  our  leav^e  of 
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this  already  successful  aspirant  for  official  and  literary 
rank,  as  he  bowed  us  politely  down  the  narrow  court, 

Cassing  several  of  the  well-dressed  females  of  the  house- 
old,  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  difiercnt  doors  or 
windows  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  foreigners  as  thi  ^  left 
the  grounds.  My  estimate  of  the  refinement  and  cou  tesy 
of  the  higher  class  of  the  Chinese  was  very  favoraU  •  in 
this  interview  with  the  affluent  son  of  Tingqua.  lis 
personal  appearance  was  very  fine — his  age,  probaiiy 
about  twenty-eiglit.  His  manners  were  sufficiently  digni- 
fied, easy,  familiar,  and  graceful^^*at  once  secu  mg  youi 
respect,  and  intuitively  impressing  you  with  the  i  ssurance 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  well-bred  gentleman, 
who  would  be  at  his  ease  in  any  society,  and  grace  its 
circles. 

On  our  return  to  the  hong  we  found  the  water  to  have 
retired,  which  was  so  high  when  we  commenced  our  stroll, 
owing  to  the  freshet  now  in  the  river,  that  we  left  the  door 
in  a  boat,  and  were  borne  at  several  places  on  our  course 
on  the  proffered  backs  of  the  celestials.  Otherwise  our 
excursion  might  have  cost  us  wet  feet»  a  thing  of  little 
consequence  to  their  un/tosed  insteps* 

DR.    PARKER    AND   TUB    OPHTHALMIC   HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  benevolent  practice,  in  connection 
with  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  has  secured  unbounded 
confidence  among  the  Chinese,  who  look  upon  him  as 
something  superior  to  humanity,  in  connection  with  the 
many  cures  he  has  effected,  and  operations  he  has  per- 
formed. "  The  Chinese  think  him,"  said  one  of  their  lin- 
fuists  to  me,  with  a  solenm  air,  "  all  same  as  one  Josh." 
had  ample  opportunity  to  witness  the  doctor's  popularity, 
and  the  impression  he  has  made,  as  I  walked  with  him 
through  the  streets.  He  was  often  recognised,  and  an 
undertone  of  respect  would  now  and  then  be  heard  among 
liic  crowd,  saying,  "  The  good  heart." — ^**  The  doctor  who 
cures  blind  eyes." — **  The  doctor  with  the  pitiful  heart."— 
*  The  no  cash  doctor ;"  alluding  to  the  circumstance  that 
Or.  P.  takes  no  pay  for  his  cures  and  practice.  And  the 
doctor's  large  hands,  too,  seem  here  to  attract  very 
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ral  attention,  which  (the  noblesse  of  the  west  notwith- 
standing) scetn  not  oaly  to  ennoble  our  benevolent  physi- 
cian, but  lend  to  add  profoundness  to  the  almost  supersti- 
tious veneration  with  which  they  regard  his  person. 
"  What  hands  1"  the  less  instructed  in  decorum,  as  the 
crowd  gathers  around,  sometimes  exclaim,  in  surprise  and 
astonishment,  as  if  he  were  indeed  of  the  race  of  the  goda 
they  worship,  which  arc  in  all  their  temples  represented 
in  their  huge  proportions.  And  the  amiable  physician 
hesitates  not  to  let  them  compare  their  own  tiny  lingers 
and  palms  with  his,  wben  their  curiosity  has  surprised 
from  ilicm  the  ejaculation. 

The  hospital  building  was  closed  during  the  difficulties ; 
and  while  Dr.  P.  had  private  assurances  of  the  high  es- 
teem with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, no  opea  demonstration  of  partiality  could  be 
allowed  to  come  before  the  observation  of  the  foreign 
community.  His  hospital  therefore  was  cl'wil— his  pa- 
tients retired — and  he  himself  was  cl^i-iiinil  wiiliiii  the 
limits  that  held  the  other  members  of  the  foreign  commu* 
city — sharing  with  them  their  weal  and  wo.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  Dr.  Parker  will  be  able,  in  a  few  days, 
again  lo  enter  on  his  benevolent  action,  which  has  bo  far  ^ 
been  attended  with  rich  and  even  surprising  success.  At 
the  time  I  write.  Dr.  P.  has  a  private  communication,  ex- 
pressing it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  commissioner,  Lin,  the 
man  who  is  acting  with  so  much  energy  in  the  Chinese 
difficulties,  to  consult  him,  and  he  may  the  next  hour  re- 
ceive a  request  that  he  will  make  him  a  visit  at  his  sta- 
tion, where  he  is  now  attending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
seized  opium. 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  were  I  to 
give  here  some  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Parker,  and  have  led  to  ho  high  an  ap- 
prceiation  of  his  benevolence  and  skill  among  the  Chineaet 
as  well  as  amr>ng  all  who  know  him.  Indeed,  his  reputa- 
tion "  as  the  foreign  physician  who  cures  all  things,  and 
particularly  restores  sightrfo  the  blind,"  has  spread  throu^>- 
out  the  empire,  more  or  less,  and  has  drawn  from  Tarious 

Earls,  and  from  the  capital  itself,  patients  seeking  for  r^ 
of  i  and  in  some  instances  have  they  been  deAroni,  in  tbo 
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possession  of  the  sought-for  blessing,  to  do  him  homage, 
and  to  proclaim  his  worth  and  virtues  throughout  the  em- 
pire. The  Chinese  hong-merchants  and  the  magistrates 
of  Canton  have  indirectly  countenanced  the  establishment 
of  the  hospital ;  and  a  number  of  official  characters  have 
found  relief  for  their  maladies,  and  regained  a  sight  long 
lost,  from  the  good  foreigner ;  while  more  than  six  thou- 
sand patients,  during  the  three  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  establishment,  have  been  recipients  of  its  benevolent 
mtentions,  and  the  doctor's  unremitted  and  generous  and 
successful  efforts.  The  scenes,  many  of  them,  which  t)r. 
Parker  has  described  to  me  as  having  occurred  during  his 
practice,  have  been  of  much  interest,  and  developed  much 
of  the  Chinese  character,  while  ^affording  incident  of  the 
most  novel  kind  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner ;  and  nowhere 
else,  in  the  absence  of  the  circumstances  and  the  customs 
of  the  Chinese,  could  such  incident  meet  him. 

A  few  facts,  says  Dr.  Parker,  will  illustrate  the  eager- 
ness of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  ofthe 
hospital.  When  it  was  the  practice  to  admit  patients 
daily,  I  observed  some  of  them,  with  lanterns,  with  which 
thcv  left  their  homes  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  at  the  hospital  rooms  in 
season.  When  the  days  of  admission  were  limited,  they 
sometimes  came  the  preceding  evening,  and  remained  all 
night,  that  they  might  secure  a  ticket  in  the  morning. 
And  there  have  been  applicants  from  other  parts  of  the 
province  as  well  as  from  this  vicinity.  Numbers,  from 
Nanking  and  Peking,  have  called.  Several  tea  merchants 
from  the  north,  or  their  friends,  have  been  treated.  When 
obliged  to  close  the  doors  against  new  admissions,  per- 
sons from  a  distance  would  avail  themselves  of  the  influ- 
ence of  some  foreign  gentleman  or  hong-merchant  to  in- 
tercede for  them.  With  but  rare  exceptions,  unqualified 
confidence  has  been  manifested  by  the  patients.  A  woman 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who 
IkuI  a  cataract  of  both  eyes,  when  I  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  she  could  bear  to  hsire  my  knife  put  into  her 
eye,  replied,  "  If  you  like,  you  may  take  them  both  out 
and  put  them  in  again."  Another  patient  had  been  blind 
for  forty  years,  but  on  couching  the  cataract  I  found  the 
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retina  still  sensible  to  the  liffht  A  few  da^  after,  wim 
I  visited  hin^  he  seemed  a&cted  by  the  kindness  shown 
him,  and  stroking  down  his  long  white  b^ird  tluit  reached 
to  his  bosom,  he  said,  ~  I  am  now  old,  and  my  beard  is 
lonff  and  heavy,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a  man.**  He  then  enumerated  the  several  fiivon 
which  I  had  done  him,  and  added  in  OHiclusicm,  ^  Tom 
must  be  a  divine  person/*  An  old  Tartar  general  who 
had  been  some  time  in  the  hospital,  and  who  was  operated 
upon  for  a  cataract  with  which  he  was  afflicted  m  both 
eyes,  as  he  was  leaving,  remarkdU  ^  I  am  now  eighty 

rears  old,  my  beard  isf  very  long ;  (reaching  to  his  breast  f) 
have  been  in  office  forty  years ;  I  have  been  in  all  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  the*  empire,  but  never  before  have 
known  a  man  that  does  the  things  that  you  perform,  and 
for  which  you  receive  no  rewara*  O,  what  virtue !  the 
nation's  great  arm.  Under  heaven  there  is  no  other  like 
you.**    And  more  in  the  sape  adulatory  strain. 

The  following^  is  one  among  the  cases  which  have  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Parker. 

**  A  young  lady  from  Nanking,  Le  Awoo,  aged  nine- 
teen, suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  left  eye  from  her  infan- 
cy. At  this  time  a  white  spot  with  a  fleshy  excrescence 
covered  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  and  the  blood-vessels  wei%^ 
enlarged  and  passed  over  the  cornea.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  silk  merchant.  The  father  was  informed 
that  the  eye  at  least  might  be  prevented  from  becoming 
worse,  and  perhaps  the  vision  be  improved.  He  said  he 
confided  the  case  to  my  care — had  he  not  confidence,  he 
should  not  have  applied.  By  repeated  applications  of 
lunar  caustic  the  fleshy  excrescence  was  destroyed  ;  the 
blood-vessels  were  divided  at  the  union  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica ;  the  general  health  was  attended  to,  and  after 
applying  leeches  to  the  temples  a  blister  was  ordered. 
]\ew  granulations  filled  up  tne  depression  in  the  cornea 
made  by  the  caustic  The  blood-vessels  of  the  cornea 
became  indistinct  and  the  sight  improved,  and  at  a  little 
distance  a  stranger  could  scarcely  perceive  that  it  differed 
from  the  other  eye.  Just  lyifore  tne  term  of  the  hospital 
closed,  the  father  and  two  daughters  came  to  take  a  final 
leave,  bringing  presents,  which  were  declined,  saying  thai 
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it  was  abundant  reward  that  the  treatment  of  his  daughter 
had  been  successful ;  but  he  would  not  take  tiiem  awav. 

• 

The  patient  and  her  little  sister,  aged  thirteen  years,  then 
came  into  the  room,  attended  by  a  servant  with  a  large 
crimson  blanket.  The  first  impression  was,  this  is  a  part 
of  the  present.  It  was  however  spread  at  my  feet,  and 
the  two  young  ladies  knelt  upon  it.  They  were  authori- 
tatively told  that  it  was  not  required  nor  j)ermitled  lo 
Kow-tow.  They  heeded  it  not ;  and  though  I  took  the 
eldest  by  the  collar  to  prevent  it,  both  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing tiiei ;  heads  twice  to  the  floor.  This  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  patients  and  several  Eu- 
ropeans. The  father  was  dressed  like  an  officer,  and  his 
daughtcrij  wore  splendid  silk  gowns,  with  the  richest 
embroideiy." 

In  the  thousands  of  cases  which  have  come  under  the 
doctor's  treatment,  many  opportunities,  of  course,  must 
have  occurred,  and  which  the  consideration  of  the  grand 
end  at  which  Dn  P.  is  aiming  in  all  that  he  does,  would 
lead  him  to  improve,  for  turning  the  attention  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  true  system  of  religion  in  opposition  to  the  fan- 
tasies and  superstitions  of  the  worshipper  of  Confucius, 
IJudha,  and  the  thousand  paternal  gods  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire. And  when  patients,  with  hearts  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  would  have  bowed  in  adoration  before  him,  he 
has  raised  them,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian, pointed  them  to  the  true  God,  to  whom  only  power 
ami  praise  belong.  And  even  when  succes9,in  the  advance 
of  the  disease,  could  neither  be  expected,  or  relief  bc  giv- 
en, opportunities  have  offered  when  the  disappointed  pa- 
tients have  seen  how  truly  the  sympathy  of  a  Christian 
physician  has  been  given  them,  as  they  have  been  pointed 
to  the  Being  who  hath  pity  for  the  sorrowful.  Such  a  case 
we  see  in  a  patient  by  the  name  of  Akeen,  of  whom  Dr. 
P.  remarks,  that  he  gave  him  but  little  encouragement 
when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  and  the  day  he  dismissed 
him,  after  kind  treatment,  which  disclosed  that  the  organs 
of  his  eyes  were  so  far  destroyed  that  light  again  could 
never  be  enjoyed,  "the  patient  manifested  much  gratitude,** 
said  tiie  doctor,  **  for  what  had  been  done  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health  and  for  the  attempt  to  restore  sight    It 
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was  s  remark  of  one  of  my  redpocied  mpdiral  prece|ilora 
to  his  sludents.lhulu'hctt  the  mntcriA  in'cdica  of  earth  milod, 
they  might  yet  point  their  patients  ti)  that  of  hftaven.  I 
have  cxperiiMiced  thi^  sutisfuction  in  the  case  of  this  young 
Toajh  ills  eyes  sulTuiiud  with  tears  as  I  took  him  uy  t)io 
h«n(! ;  iiii<l  with  several  Chinese  listening.  toM  him  ihrmigh 
my  interpreter,  of  the  world  in  which  he  may  kco.  though 
never  ngniii  on  cartli — that  in  heaven  none  were  blind,  none 
Jeaf,  none  sick.  I  also  endeavored  to  point  out  the  way 
for  him  to  find  admittance  there." 

A  volume  of  interest  might  be  written  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Parker's  action  at  Canton.  But  further  spaco 
cannot  be  given  to  it  lierc.  Dr.  P.  is  every  way  the  per- 
son desirable  for  the  location  and  the  calling  he  occupies 
and  pursues. 

On  the  10th,  tho  day  succeeding  my  arrival  in  Canton, 
being  Sunday,  1  preached  in  the  British  chapel  of  the 
Company's  hong.  The  American  missionaries  supply  tho 
pulpit  here,  generally,  the  chapel  having  been  courteously 
tendered  them  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Parker,]  believe,  has 
the  charge  of  the  services,  and  olBciates  regularly,  or  al- 
ternately with  Rev.  Mr.  Bridgman,  when  Mr.  B.  is  here. 
The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of 
America  is  used,  with  a  few  variations,  to  Beet  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mixed  eommunity.  For  instance,  in  the 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  Statefi,  the  word 
"  Kings  and  all  others  in  authority"  is  substituted.  The 
gentlemen,  not  episcopal  in  their  orders,  generally  use, 
besides  the  service  thus  slightly  altered,  an  extemporane-  - 
ous  prayer  before  the  sermon.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Hand- 
son  and  Lockwood,  when  at  Canton,  officiated,  in  their 
turn,  in  the  same  chapel. 

TEMPLE  OP  LONGEvrrr. 

On  Monday  I  visited,  in  company  with  Dr.  Parker,  the 
Temple  of  Longevity,  one  of  theprincipnl  establishments 
of  the  Chinese  Budhist  priests.  The  priests  welcomed  us. 
Dr.  P.  being  already  known  to  some  of  them.  They  con- 
ducted us  through  the  buildings  of  the  Temple ;  from  the 
top  of  the  main  one.  a  fine  view  presents  itself  of  the  giwifr 
40 
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er  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city — ^the  city  walls,  nearwhich 
the  temple  is  situated — and  an  extended  view  into  the  city 
within  tlie  walls. 

At  the  covered  portal,  forming  an  entrance  into  the  court, 
within  which  rises  the  principal  and  central  building  and 
within  a  recess  guarded  by  bars,  are  four  statues,  two  oa 
either  side,  larger  than  life.  On  the  toe  of  one  of  these  sub- 
lime personages,  sitting  with  one  foot  elevated,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  labels  were  displayed,  amonc:  other  things 
proffering  to  give  his  worshippers  toe-nails  when  lost 
The  opposite  deities  as  confidently  assured  their  votaries 
that  they  would  secure  to  them  children  of  either  sex,  as 
they  might  desire — the  one  proffering  male,  the  other  fe- 
male heirs.  But  both  of  them,  I  presume,  on  the  condition 
that  the  seekers  of  such  ^ills  should  reward  the  priests 
who  served  at  the  altars  of  their  godships,  for  their  trouble 
of  throwing  the  tablets  for  them,  and  divining  with  their 
bamboo-labels  and  sybil-leaves. 

In  the  principal  hall  of  the  floor-rooms,  the  god,  eleva- 
ted on  an  altar  some  feet  from  the  floor,  was  canopied 
around  by  the  usual  fixtures,  with  openings  for  the  expo- 
sure of  his  most  comfortable  and  gilded  person  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  altar.  Incense  urns,  artificial  flower  stands, 
and  taper-supporters  occupied  the  front  of  the  altar  where 
the  josh-sticks  are  burned,  the  flowers  placed,  and  the  ta- 
pers lighted  and  melted  away. 

Tlie  temples  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  built  regularly, 
arc  two  stories  high,  a  piazza  running  quite  around  each 
story,  from  which  you  enter  the  sacred  rooms  constituting 
the  centre  of  the  building.  The  upper  hall  of  this  temple 
is  a  spacious  room,  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  sec- 
ond floor ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  upper  hall  sits  the 
complacent,  fat,  and  dimple-cheeked,  corpulent,  cross-leg- 
ged, gilded,  smiling,  almost  laughing  god  of  longevity — a 
perfect  contradiction  in  his  air,  of  what  one  of  my  early 
instructors  would  have  guessed,  whom  I  have  more  than 
once  heard,  with  an  oblique  allusion  to  a  cerlan  class  of 
pcKsons,  and  with  a  spice  of  sarcasm  on  the  lip,  repeat  the 
words  "  slumbering  fat."  His  deityship  to-day  was  wide 
awake.  And  there  was  a  most  expressive  air  of  comfort 
about  the  youthful-looking  fat  old  gentleman,  of  whom, 
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should  an  earthquake  or  an^  other  oonvulsion  of  nature 
happen  to  shake  from  his  six  or  seven  feet  elevation,  it 
would  puzzle  his  best  serving  priest,  with  all  the  revela- 
tions he  may  have  received  m  ccmnection  with  his  divin- 
ing apparatus,  to  declare  which  way  said  youthful  and 
fleshy  old  gentleman  would  roll  along  the  floor — wbstfaer 
from  head  to  feet  and  from  feet  to  h^ui,  and  from  head  to 
feet  again,  or  like  a  pipe  of  wine,  upon  his  bulging  sides. 
As  for  such  legs  as  said  old  gentleman  has,  wim  all  their 
hundred  weights  of  muscle,  comfortable  indeed  for  sitting 
k  la  Turk,  rather  d  la  BudhOf  they  are  altogether  too  duck- 
like to  be  thought  of  in  any  necessity  of  support  for  such 
a  rotundity  of  person  as  .tnis  godship  of  longevity,  or  to 
be  taken  into  any  account  which  would  estimate  the 
chances  as  to  the  probable  course  which  his  godship  would 
roll,  in  case  of  his  being  thrown  from  his  present  most  com- 
fortable attitude  of  rest 

This  temple  is  apparently  the  most  popular  one,  and  cer- 
tainly on  the  largest  and  most  respectable  scale  of  any  of 
the  temples  situated  on  the  Canton  side  of  the  river.  And 
this  upper  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Longevity  afibrds  a  con- 
venient and  spacious  apartment  for  the  grandees  to  assem- 
ble in,  on  their  festive  days  of  particular  worship.  The 
god  has  lately  been  repaired,  and  his  decayed  person  of 
antiquity  has  given  place  for  the  newly  gilded  statue,  in  the 
shafx;  of  a  Chinese  Lambert.  The  development  of  mus- 
cles in  this  specimen  of  wood,  cut  into  something  of  a  form, 
resembling  the  figure  of  a  man,  is  superior  to  any  thing* 
else  in  the  way  of  statuary  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Chinese 
temples,  and  is  not  very  discreditable  to  the  artist,  when 
the  idea  designed  to  embody  in  wood  is  considered.  The 
figure,  at  once,  strikes  the  visiter  as  a  representation  of  a 
comfortable  portly  old  gentleman  in  retirement^  living  upon 
the  abundance  of  this  life's  good  things,  and  as  mucn  good 
ale  as  would  render  his  yet  unwrinkled  cheeks  rosy,  and 
his  corpulent  person  a  very  prayer  itself  that  one  may  have 
rest.  A  smooth-faced  and  portly  young  priest,  who  ac- 
companied us  through  the  buildings,  seemed  alike  enough 
to  the  gilded  god  in  his  proportions  and  physiognomy, 
though  in  miniature,  to  have  been  a  near  kin,  or  else  had 
sat  as  the  model  for  the  statue ;  and  only  wanted  size  and 
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age  to  be  its  fac-simile.      He  was  a  good-natured,  full 
cheeked,  shaven-headed  priest,  that  flourished,  in  the  bert 
keeping,  as  his  rotund  person  seemed  to  declare. 

We  were  joined  by  a  thinner  and  taller  member  of  the 
body,  while  we  were  admiring  the  prospect  from  the  upper 
verandah  of  the  temple, which,  with  its  roofed  and  spacious 
area,  extends  quite  around  the  building.  He  was  in  black, 
and  is  the  principal  of  the  establishment^  more  dignified 
than  the  other,  and  at  times  not  less  communicative.  They 
both  accompanied  us  through  the  grounds,  which  are  not 
in  the  best  keeping ;  and  the  abundance  of  a  species  of 
cresses,  in  appearance  covering  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  the  water-ponds  within  the  premises,  gives  a  stagnant 
aspect  to  these  otherwise  ornamental  reservoirs.  In  these 
ponds  flocks  of  ducks  were  sailing,  feeding  upon  this  weed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  all  the  Chinese  temples  and  the  private  resi- 
dences of  extent,  the  gorgeous  and  sacred  water-lily  pre- 
vails, in  porcelain  pots.  We  were  conducted  to  a  small 
square  room,  fronting  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  tea  was  served,  with  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  of  various 
kinds,  each  species  of  fruit  occupying  its  division  on  the 
same  waiter,  containing  the  lichee — a  very  agreeable  dried 
fruit,  and  yet  more  delicious  in  its  undried  state-^— dates, 
dried  melon-seeds,  ginger,  citron,  Chinese  olives,  beech- 
nuts, and  last,  but  not  least  peculiar,  as  they  seemed  to  us 
of  uncclestial  tastes,  roasted  beans.  We  chatted  for  a 
while,  as  we  sipped  the  uncreamed  and  unsugared  tea,  and 
partook  of  the  variety  of  the  waiter  resting  upon  the  cen- 
tre-table about  which  we  sat.  It  was  inquired  of  the  ab- 
bot (we  use  terms  known  to  designate  stations  with  titles 
unknown,  as  this  person  was  at  the  head  of  some  one  hun- 
dred priests  of  the  establishment)  if  there  were  nunneries 
embraced  in  their  system.  He  answered  no ;  and  I  know 
not  the  idea  which  seemed  pleasantly  to  strike  him,  which 
however  led  to  the  remark,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  a  fine-looking  boy  beside  him,  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  "  Budha  sent  me  down  this  shaver  in 
an  egg  about  a  month  since,  which  produced  him.**  The 
sweetmeats  were  very  fine,  some  of  them,  and  I  so  re- 
marked complimentarvy  but  the  abbot  replied  that  ^  they 
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were  very  indifferent,'*  like  some  peculiar  persons  I  have 
known,  who  greatly  regretted  that  the^  had  not  that  which 
was  better  to  give,  when  they  were  giving,  as  they  knew, 
the  very  best  in  the  world. 

We  returned  through  the  streets,  being  !he  lions  of  the 
way,  and  **  Fanqui,  Fanqui,''  ringing  ever  and  anon  in  our 
ears,  while  a  mob  of  children,  both  small  anfd  grown,  sur- 
rounded us,  and  the  women  rushed  to  their  screened  door- 
ways to  catch,  as  we  passed,  a  view  of  the  foreigners,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  era  in  their  experience,  and  gleeful  now 
as  unfrequent,  as  I  had  opportunity  occasionaUy  to  observe, 
while  I  lingered  a  short  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  the  curi- 
ous sex,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inquisitive  propensity, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  half  way  out  beyond  their 
screens  in  their  gaze  after  the  receding  stranger,  and  ap- 
parently to  the  great  surprise  at  their  own  presumption  as 
they  found  anotner  ^  Fanqui'  almost  confronting  tnem  as 
he  came  up  so  unexpectedly  and  near  to  them ;  and  in 
again  to  their  inner  apartment  they  would  dash,  as  rapidly 
as  their  small  feet  and  waddling  gait  would  allow  them. 

The  whole  community  are  evidently  on  the  qui  vive 
at  this,  moment,  in  connection  with  the  late  difficulties 
between  the  foreigners  and  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
mobs. 

We  are  the  first  of  the  foreigners  who  have  ventured 
far  into  the  suburbs  since  the  shutting  up  of  the  streets 
which  lead  into  the  square  of  the  factories.  On  my  arrival 
at  Canton,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  wander  too  much 
about  town,  but  still  it  was  believed  a  few  days  more 
would  secure  as  much  freedom  to  the  foreign  residents  as 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
small  boats  are  prohibited  from  passing  on  the  river ;  and 
the  pleasure  boats  belonging  to  the  different  factories  here, 
are  seen  lying  within  the  paling  in  front  of  the  factories, 
where  they  have  been  placed  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
since  the  enclosures  of  the  vacant  lots  have  been  made 
between  the  river  and' the  hong  houses. 

These  areas  in  front  of  the  foreign  factories  will  form 
pleasant  promenades  by  and  by,  so  soon  as  they  liecome 
coated  with  grass.  But  the  boats  alluded  to  are  mostly 
•eglected,  having  been  included  in  the  estimate  of  ths 
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English  of  their  losses,  and  which,  with  the  millions  oi  ! 
other  damages  they  have,  or  think  they  have  received, 
will  be  demanded,  including  the  amount  of  the  opium 
which  they  have  resigned  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
which  demand  either  the  Chinese  will  have  to  meet,  or 
suffer  reprisals  (so  we  think  the  future  will  say)  upon  their 
commerce,  and  perhaps  yield  to  the  urgent  request  of 
British  arms  a  portion  of  their  territory. 

TEMPLE    AT    HANAN. 

It  was  doubtful,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
times,  whether  I  should  be  able  to  cet  over  the  river  to 
Hanan  to  visit  the  celebrated  temple  there,  deemed  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  if  not 
equalling  any  within  the  celestial  kingdom.  So  writers 
have  spoken  of  it ;  and  pxjrsons  who  have  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities assure  me  that  it  is  a  very  creditable  specimen  of 
the  best  order  of  the  Budhist  temples  of  China. 

The  story  of  its  present  prosperous  circumstances,  and 
the  high  esteem  with  which  it  has  been  held,  is  this:  After 
the  success  of  the  first  Tartar  invader,  his  son  was  sent  to 
subdue  the  remaining  opponents  of  the  usurper,  who  held 
out  against  his  authority  in  tlie  south.  The  general  ar- 
rived with  his  conquering  army,  and  entirely  subdued  the 
south  Canton,  and  entered  the  town  of  Hanan  with  the 
intention,  agreeably  to  the  royal  mandate,  to  put  to  the 
sword,  without  discrimination,  the  opposers  of  the  con- 
queror's power.  An  attempt  upon  an  invulnerable  priest 
of  the  temple  at  Hanan  caused  the  upraised  arm  of  the 
prince,  who,  in  person,  was  about  to  take  the  priest's  life, 
to  be  withered  in  the  attempt.  The  priest  restored  the 
use  of  the  arm  to  the  astonished  general,  and  petitioned 
that  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  Hanan,  on  condition  of 
submission  to  the  new  power,  should  be  spared.  This 
was  done.  The  prince  petitioned  his  royal  father.  The 
inhabitants,  to  evince  their  gnititude,  brought  gifts  to  the 
temple,  and  royal  beneficence  enriched  it,  and  the  humble 
establishment  rose  into  distinction,  as  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  temples  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Parker's  popularity  among  the  Chinese  and  fiivonblt 
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with  ihe  mandarins  hero  would  secure  the  priyi* 
crossing  lo  Hanun  if  it  could  be  obtained  by  any 
tlis  wish  was  mentioned  to  a  linguist,  with  thn  aB> 
3  that  we  did  not  wiali  to  create  any  "  bobbery," 
ry  peacefully  to  visit  Hanan  and  then  to  return. 
Lguisi  said  he  would  sec,  and  came  back  the  next 
g  with  the  Bssurauce  that  Ihe  boat  of  one  of  the 
lercbauts,  whom  he  was  requested  lo  consult,  would 
dy  for  us  immediately  after  dinner,  which  would 
four  reaching  the  temple  in  time  to  see  Ihe  priests 
r  worship  or  afternoon  vespers,  at  about  half-past 

imber  of  the  otKcers  from  the  Columbia  and  John* 
bad  arrived  during  Ihe  week,  and  an  invitatioD 
tended  to  them  by  Dr.  Parker  to  accompany  u). 
crossed  Ihe  river  and  were  soon  at  the  entrance  to 
irt  of  the  tepiple.  The  first  portal  was  chamctcr- 
Iwo  large  statues,  iu  belter  kfiiJ:i .:  ;ii!.|  ..u  -.i  sliH 

(cale  than  those  before  seen,  I n  li-ct 

!it  As  you  pass  into  the  court  you  traverse  a  line 
ivement  (lagged  with  granite  slabs  and  leading  up 
dual  ascent  to  ihc  portal,  which  forms  the  entrance 
I  second  court  within  which  the  various  buildings 
temple  arc  placed.  It  is  a  spacious  area  which  is 
d,  and  passing  Ihc  portal,  with  two  immense  statues 
er  side  of  the  entrance  within  their  bowers,  still 
:han  the  custodes  at  the  portal  of  the  outer  court, 
vance  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  main  temple, 
a,  with  its  upper  and  lower  hall  surrounded  with 
iidabs.  The  priests  were  already  at  their  mystic 
within  the  lower  hall,  a  spacious  apartment,  with 
r  of  their  Budha  nearer  to  Ihe  furthest-in  wall  than 
It,  but  around  which  they  were  moving  in  solemn 
■notonous  chant  of  the  sacred  name  of  their  god. 
they  rested  in  front  of  the  altar,  while  one  of  tbeir 
■  performed  the  throe  times  three  knockings  of  the 
X)n  the  (tnor,  and  tlje  chant  continuing  in  tliemost 
nous  under  and  even  tone  of  "  Fuh-o-me-ta-to — O- 
0-Fuh,"  I  ever  heard.  Again  they  marched  to  the 
Ronofonous  sound  as  ihey  circled  the  altar,  with 
ms  o'  their  ^ands  pressed  togetbrr,  and  bald,  witk 
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the  fingers  upward,  against  their  breast,  while  a  string  of 
beads  rested  between  the  thumbs  and  the  edges  of  the  hand.   | 
Tliey  were  a  curious  spectacle,  robed  in  yellow  garments 
most  of  them,  the  rest  in  black,  with  shaven  heads,  acd   , 
faces  as  solemn  as  if  the  bell  which  one  of  their  number   ' 
struck  to  mark  their  time,  were  the  death-kneliy  or  funeral 
requiem  recited  in  anticipation  of  their  own  obsequies, 
which  some  spirit  had  told  them  would    occur  on  the 
morrow. 

A  priest  showed  us  through  the  different  divisions  of 
the  buildings,  one  of  the  halls  containing  at  either  end 
twelve  gilded  statues  larger  than  life,  some  with  black 
beards,  some  with  red  beards,  some  with  no  beards  at  alL 
In  the  hands  of  some  were  the  histruments  of  war,  in  the 
hands  of  others,  instruments  of  peace;  in  others,  the  sword, 
the  spear,  the  hatchet,  the  knife,  the  rose,  the  palm,  the 
harp,  together  representing  the  ancient  sages  to  whom 
the  hall  is  dedicated,  with  veneration  and  worship.  The 
hall  is  otherwise  hung  with  tablets,  the  sages  occupying 
their  places  within  a  glass  partition  at  either  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  central  altar  of  the  hall  arranged  in  front  of 
the  god  with  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  tlie  censer,  the 
flower-vase,  and  the  taper-stand  for  the  consuming  of 
josh-sticks,  holding  the  fading  flowers,  and  the  light  from 
the  meltinc:  wax. 

All  ill  lite  is  marked  with  change,  and  decay  is  stamped 
on  all  that  is  material.  What  a  burlesque,  I  thought  as  I 
stood  in  the  Temple  of  Longevity,  was  the  crumbled  god 
who  ofil'red  long  years  to  his  votaries,  while  he  could  not 
preserve  his  own  person  from  the  dust,  but  had  lately 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  image,  and  yet  still  confided  in 
by  a  deluded  and  unthinking  people!  And  here,  as  I  stood 
looking  on  these  statues  and  the  god  within  the  main 
altar,  liow  cold  seemed  the  religion  that  cherished  such  a 
system !  The  most  it  promised  was,  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  might  become  the  resident  of  some  animal, 
and  airain  pass  through  a  series  of  other  animals,  in  end- 
l(»ss  traiisinigratiuns;  and  as  its  chief  blessedness,  be  finally 
ahsorhod  into  the  Budha  they  worshipped.  Blessed  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ !  thou  dost  open  before  the  wishful 
spirit  that  longs  afler  immortality,  amtisient  hopes,  meel> 
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ants,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to  a  blissful  state 
Bs  life.  The  body  may  go  back  to  its  mother 
the  spirit  shall  enter  on  its  course  of  thought 
on  suitable  to  its  hiding,  in  a  state  where  it  shall 
'.  changeless  friendship  of  its  God,  and  of  the  good 
fioly,  in  the  happy  residence  of  the  ransomeo,  the 
lal,  moral,  and  immortal  spirits.  God  give  me 
I  in  the  possession  of  his  Word  and  an  education 
rcepts. 

was  nothing  of  interest  abonl  these  figures  to  the 
le  who  has  formed  any  jusi  notions  ofthc  natural 
nents  of  ihe  human  form.     The  immense  statues 

rials  are  huge  monsters  of  beings,  neither  divine' 
an,  and  convey  no  positive  sentiment  save  that  of 
nd  anger,  which  is  the  result  of  their  hugeness 
t. 

was,  however,  one  tasteful  thing  within  the  Hall 
ages,  nnd  it  graces  the  spot  wherever  it  may  bo 
ir  beautiful  nature  is  always  lovely.     I  allude  to  &     * 
»  of  natural  llowers.  freshly  gathered  nnd  placed 

altar  of  the  god.  Without  the  permission  of  tha 
)ut  with  the  consent  of  one  of  his  votaries,  I 
a  beautiful  flower  from  the  gorgeous  bouquet,  as 
hat  seemed  to  rebuke,  with  its  soft  loveliness,  the 
aturcs  of  ugliness  and  disproportion  everywhere 
and,  and  now  would  do  the  kind  office  of  soothing 
I  sensibility  that  ever  attends  me,  on  the  per- 
of  unfilness  in  the  combination  of  things  or  cir- 
:es  around  me. 

is  one  curiosity  odd  enough  about  these  prerrilpfl 
mpic  of  Hannn.  In  one  part  of  the  court  thne 
for  some  dozen  fat  hogs,  kept  with  a  sacred  re- 

their  lives  and  good  health  and  luxurious  living, 
keeping  I  ihniiglit  it  would  have  been  had  their 
ips  Ix'fn  attachOs  to  the  Temple  of  Longevity,  so 
Hied  they  seemed  to  be  in  proportions 4o  the  cor^ 
light  of  that  csinblishment.  But  here  they  were, 
t  comf'irliible  specimens  of  the  pork  species  they 

arc,  tiiuse  Uvulve  hogs.  They  die  ^t,  so  far  as 
I, — they  were  too  lazy,  or  too  dignified,  or  too 
rise  at  our  presence,  though  proper  c 
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ought  to  be  had  to  the  usual  manners  of  that  species  of   i 
animal,  when  treating  of  their  responsibilities  on  the  re-    > 
ception  of  visiters,  knowing  that  their  uiisunctified  racei   | 
without  these  consecrated  enclosures,  act  ever  as  a  coih    4 
tradiction  and  exception  to  that  otherwise  universal  law    I 
of  motion,  that  a  body  moves  in  the  line  of  directinn  in 
which  the  face  is  impressed  ;  for  a  sailor  well  knows,  tl  nt 
to  get  a  pig  on  boaid  ship  he  must  seize  his  tail  and 
pull  him  in  an  opposite  direction.     But,  the  laws  of  motion   \ 
apart,  these  swine  (perhaps  there  were  but  eleven)  have 
a  very  comfortable  house;  the  premises  are  kept  clean, 
and  they  themselves  are  fed,  until,  had  they  ever  read    , 
Shakspeare,  they  might  cry  out  "  Hold — enough  !"    They 
retain  their  incumbent  position  as  long  as  they  choose, 
but,  that  they  occupy  a  standing  attitude,  the  length  of 
time  they   would   choose,  admits  of  a   question— as  it    ' 
seems  doubtful  if  such  small  legs  could  very  long  sup-    ' 
port  such  round  hundreds  of  fat.     My  own   opinion  is 
that  they  arc  not  free  agents  in  this  matter,  and.  the^^ 
fore,  as  it  is  said,  "necessitas   non  habet   /e/r*,"  I  con- 
clude that  they  yield,  as  good  Budhists,  to  the  law  of 
necessity,  when  they  can  stand  no  longer,  and   submit  | 
themselves,  as  quiet  fatalists,  to  the  favorite  doctrine  of  ' 
most  of  the  Orientals,  and  not  less  especially  of  the  Chinese.   I 
It  is  thought,  I  believe,  that  however  immortal  may  be 
the  lives  of  these  novel  specimens  of  •*otium  cum  dfgni-   I 
tatc,"  that,  occasionally,  one  of  their  number  disappears  • 
and  as  often  is   supplied   by  the   lay  devotees,  without   I 
charge  to  the  fraternity. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  reception  hall,  after  we  had  j 

gone  the  round  of  the  buildings,  through  the  grounds.  I 
owcr-garden,  or  an  apology  for  what  had  once  probably  j 
been  such  when  the  grounds  were  in  better  kcepimf.  and  ( 
saw  at  the  extremity  of  the  premises  the  reservoir,  whore 
the  ashes  of  the  priests  are  consigned,  after  they  have  In^cn 
gathered  from  the  funeral  pyre.     Here  the  principal  priest 
met  us,  and  with  considerable  urbanitv  endeavonui  to 
make  our  visit  a  pleasant  one.     His  apparent  amiable  «ii*-    1 
sire  commended  him  to  our  kind  wishes,  and  Dr.  P.  desired    ' 
A-hoy  to  say  to  him,  that  when  he  crossed  the  river  to  Can-    I 
ton,  he  would  bo  pleased  to  see  him.    **  Oh  no»  Meester 
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V        •  • 

Farker,"  replied  A-hoy,  as  he  hesitated  to  interpret  the 
eourteous  invitation  to  the  abbot ;  ^  you  would  never  ceiye 
to  have  him  present,  Meester  Pariier,  if  you  once  invite 
him.  Best  first  know  him,  then  invite.  The  shrewd 
young  Chinese  was  laughed  at,  and  the  invitation  was 
luined  into  thanks  forthe priest's  politeness, with  assurances 
that  we  had  been  greatly  gratified.  And  notwithstanding 
A-hoy's  pre-admonition.  Dr.  P.  himself  assured  the  abbot 
that  he  had  medicines,  and  with  pleasure  would  supply 
him  with  any,  in  case  he  should  need,  if  he  would  call  at 
the  American  hong.  The  dark-robed  Budhist  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  indicated  that  he  should  not  be  late  in*  % 
his  application.  'f* 

Ana  that  same  A-hoy — ^I  shall  never  forget  the  peculiar 
and  exquisite  smile  that  graced  his  fine  features.  It  was 
the  perfection  of  efieminate  loveliness,  without  detracting 
from  the  manly  features  of  the  younff  Chinese.  I  know 
not  how  he  may  be  esteemed  in  his  place,  but  I  do  know 
that  there  was  an  interest  of  expression  about  his  face 
which  would  immortalize  a  sculptor  to  fix  it  in  marble. 

We  returned  to  the  boat  and  found  that  the  hong  mer- 
chant, whose  politeness  had  furnished  us  with  his  fine  boat, 
had  provided  a  variety  of  fruits  also,  to  await  us  on  our 
return  to  re-occupy  it.  We  ate  of  the  fruits ;  and  A-hoy 
asked,  "  Will  you  have  water,  gen-tle-mens  ?**  Some  of 
the  party  accepted  the  finger-bowls  and  laved  their  hands. 
**  My  master  knows  enough  of  foreign  manners,**  said  A- 
hoy,  "to  get  the  bowls  of  water,  but  Ishall  have  to  remind 
him  the  next  time  of  the  napkins."  The  not  witless  remark, 
in  the  absence  of  the  napkins,  secured  another  approbative 
smile  to  A-hoy,  for  the  penetration  he  showed  on  the  occa- 
sion for  which,  in  this  one  particular,  by  an  oversight,  he 
had  not  provided. 

We  relumed  unscathed  by  pebbles  or  in  any  other  way 
molested,  although  we  were  the  first  of  the  "  foreign  devils 
who  have  presumed  to  venture  abroad  on  the  side  of  the 
river  opposite  Canton,  since  the  prohibitory  measures  which 
confined  the  Fanqni  to  their  factories. 

There  is  legend  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  city 
of  Canton,  and  all  as  veritable  as  the  fictions  associated 
witti  the  foundation  of  tlie  seven-hill  city,  once  the  em| 
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of  the  western  world,  which  boasts  the  twins  Romulus  and 
Remus  for  its  founders.  But  it  would  be  of  little  intcres: 
to  follow  the  story-tellers  from  the  period  when  tlie  inhab- 
itants of  the  "  southern  regions"  first  commenced  to  bear 
their  tribute  of  "  crabs  and  frogs  and  snakes  and  crickets" 
to  the  "  son  of  heaven,  who  received  homage  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,"  up  to  the  different  epochs  when,  in 
one  dynasty,  the  young  Canton  bore  the  name  of  *•  the 
martial  city  of  the  south ;"  or  in  another,  **  the  city  of 
rams,"  after  five  genii,  robed  in  as  many  different  colored 
vestments,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  the  city  on  as  many 
different  colored  rams,  which  were  enabled,  notwithstand- 
ing each  bore  in  his  mouth  a  stalk  of  grain  having  five 
ears,  to  exclaim  audibly  to  the  people, 

**  May  famine  and  dearth  never  visit  your  markets ;" 

thus  giving  the  additional  titles  of  "  the  city  of  genii"  and 
"  the  city  of  grain"  to  the  famous  capital  of  the  southern 
province.  It  will  rather  suffice  to  note  that  the  rebellious 
people  of  the  south  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  the  northern 
arms  ;  and  after  many  alteniations  of  discontent  and  sub- 
mission, finally  gave  their  adherence  to  the  founder  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  some  two  centuries  earlier  than  our  own 
era.  In  the  sixth  century  the  provincial  city  had  become 
a  regular  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Cochin-Chma  and  India ;  and  for  its 
protection  against  the  assaults  of  the  first,  the  city  wall 
was  raised  about  the  year  1060.  Internal  contentions 
drenched  the  south  in  blood  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
dynasty  hi  1279;  but  commerce  revived  on  the  roeCora- 
tion  of  quiet,  and  in  1300  "abundtmce  of  vessels,"  as  wri- 
ters narrate,  *'  came  to  Canton." 

The  pioneer  of  European  commerce  to  China  was  De 
Androde,  who  reached  Canton  in  1517.  Other  adventurers, 
from  the  different  European  states,  soon  succeeded  ;  and 
llie  trade,  through  the  alternations  of  reverses  and  pros- 
perity as  the  result  of  the  internal  broils  on  Ac  fall  of  one 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  dynasty — which  make  the  empire  of 
China  loss  a  thing  of  quiet  than  some  of  the  admirers  of  its 
political  economy  suppose — has  risen  progressivelyp  until 


in  1837  its  exports  imve  reached  the  annual  ainoont  of 
nearly  forty  milliuns  of  dollars.* 

WALL    ABODT   CANTON. 

The  city  wall  is  about  six  miles  ia  length,  and  may  be 
traversed  by  a  walk  of  little  less  thao  two  hoUrs  at  rather 
a  quick  pace.  It  varies  in  its  height  according  to  the  nn- 
evenness  of  the  surface  at  its  base,  from  twenty-fiv*  to 
forty  feet,  and  in  width  fifteen  feet  at  its  top.  wideninjBf  to 
twenty-five  at  its  base.  Its  composition  is  stone  and  brick 
filled  in  with  earth  on  the  interior.  There  are  eisleeo 
^atcs — four  passing  through  an  inner  wall  and  twelve 
tormingenlranceslhrOBgh  the  external  bulwark,  which  runs 

Carallel,  on  the  south,,  with  the  river,  and  winds  circularly 
ack  into  the  interior,  resting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  the 
northern  part  of  its  circuit  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  Of  the  river,  which  frnm  this  |x>inl  il  con> 
manda,  with  a  perfect  view  of  tht-  phiin  vu  v.  Itich  i!ie  city 
is  spread  benculli  it.  "  Tlic  galo  i>t  lln-  llvi.-  ^i  in]  "  "  tli« 
gale  of  eternal  rest,"  "  the  gate  of  eternal  purity,"  will 
serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  names  of  these  outlets 
of  a  city  of  "  the  fiowcry  nation,"  of  a  "  tiowcry  langua^ ;" 
and  the  "  dragon  street,"  "  the  flying  dragon  street,"  "  the 
martial  dragon  street,"  "  the  flowery  street,"  "  the  golden 
Street,"  and  "  the  golden  flowery  street,"  will  more  than 
suffice  for  a  specimen  of  the  1,000  and  more  or  less  ave- 
'  nues  of  this  in  walled  emporium  of  commerce,  containing  a 
population  with  its  suburbs  of  1,236,000,  as  estimated  on 
the  most  credible  data;  and  which,  no  one  who  has 
walked  through  the  crowded  streetrtf  Canton,  gazed  into  . 
their  one  dense  mass  of  shops,  and  viewed  the  flaet  of 
84,000  boats  that  float  upon  the  stream  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, each  with  its  family  of  man,  wife,"  children,  dtfBkK« 
gceso,  chickens,  cooking  utensils,  chop-sticks  and  all,  woiud 
think  of  estimating  that  number  less  than  1,000,000  of 
people.  Surely  ii  must  be  a  blessinz  to  the  Chinese,  as  a 
Body,  that  they  need  no  more  houseTiold  furniture  than  a 
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stool  to  sit  upon,  and  a  bowl  and  chop-sticks  for  their  taUe 
furniture,  and  a  kettle  for  their  cooking  apparatus.  Other- 
wise, broad  as  is  their  empire,  360,000,000  of  people  would 
cry  out  that  the  space  is  too  narrow  for  us.  *  As  it  is,  a 
family  of  a  dozen  Chinese  of  both  sexes  can  make  out 
with  a  house  of  three  rooms — one  for  their  eating  hall ; 
and  the  floating  gentry  of  the  boats,  I  suppose,  content 
themselves  with  but  two  equal  divisions^  in  their  water 
palaces. 

It  would  be  occupying  more  space  than  I  have  designed 
to  appropriate  to  these  volumes,  were  I  to  give  the  partic- 
ulars which  I  have  written  in  my  manuscript,  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  city  of  Canton — its  officers 
and  police — and  what  to  myself  is  of  deeper  interest,  a 
general  notice  of  the  system  of  literary  examinations  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  a  system 
commendable  in  its  arrangement ;  but  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  books  perused  by  the  candidates  for 
distinction  in  literarj'  fame,  affluence,  and  elevation  in  of- 
fice, it  presents  a  miserable  course  of  education — philoso> 
phy,  science,  and  geography  alike  being  absent  from  it — 
and  the  inchest  perfection  aimed  at  is  but  a  successful 
imitation  of  an  affected  style  in  composition,  and  a  logic 
which  starts  with  false  premises. 

But  our  ships  have  yet  a  long  traverse  to  make  in  their 
circuit  of  the  globe,  and  I  may  not  delay  too  long  in  the 
provincial  city  of  the  south,  or  among  the  endless  subjects 
of  interest  associated  with  this  peculiar  people  of  the 
celestial  empire. 

CHINESE    POETRY. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  nature  exhibit- 
ing herself  in  different  circumstances.  The  American 
Indian  delights  in  the  ohase  and  the  war-whoop ;  and  the 
burden  of  his  song  is  of  war,  as  ho  dances  aroimd  the  war- 
pole  and  shakes  the  scalps  of  his  enemies,  after  his  return 
from  the  distant  trail  of  his  foe,  whom  he  has  left  in  his 
blood.  The  revel  grows  louder,  and  the  dance  more 
fierce,  as  the  red  chieftain  narrates  his  deeds  of  tritimphy 

the  young  warriors  who  have  taken  their  firit  9c«lp 
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come  forward  to  receive  their  war-name  from  the  older 
chiefs. 

The  Goth  and  the  Vandal  were  not  unlike  the  abori- 
gines of  the  American  forest,  in  developing  their  feelings 
in  rude  song  and  music  of  the  wild  and  heroic  kind. 

The  refined  nations  ormodem  Europe,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  and  Roman  among  the  ancients,  may  all  be 
traced  in  their  advance  in  civilization  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  refinement  of  manners,  in  their 
poetry.  And  while  the  ancients  in  their  master- perform- 
ances, Sana  of  iho  deeds  of  heroic  action,  they  left  to  mod-  ■ 
em  times  the  developments  of  all  the  combinations  of  the 
human  heart,  in  its  display  of  deep  emotion  and  natural 
ftction  in  connection  with  restless  ambition,  profound  and 
jealous  love,  and  deeds  correspondent  to  the  universal  pas- 
^  tions  of  men. 

We  therefore  should  cspeci  to  find  the  poetry  of  the 
Chinese,  as  we  really  do,  characteristic  of  themselves. 
They  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people;  and  their 
whole  system  tends  to  qiiifscmcr,  alike  in  thjir  philosophy, 
religion,  and  politics.  Their  philosophy  inculcates  the  in- 
fluencing of  men  by  persuasion  in  argument,  rather  than 
by  force — their  religion  embraces  the  sentiment,  that  the 
destinies  of  men  are  woven  indivisibly  and  irresistibly  by 
the  fates — and  their  principles  of  political  economy  require 
unquestioned  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  power 
that  rules.  Patriotism  with  them  is  the  inculcation  of  obe- 
dience, by  practice  and  precept,  to  the  precedents  of  the 
past — religion  is  the  veneration  of  a  remembered  ancestry, 
and  the  preservation  of  their  tombs,  and  the  burning  of 
gold  paper  and  garments  to  the  maaes  of  the  departed-^, 
and  fame  of  every  kind,  that  Is  ITonorable  in  the  estiisation 
of  the  Chinese,  personal,  political,  preseol|and  posthumous,  ■ 
all  depends  not  on  originality  of  genius  snd  acquisition^f 
true  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  indepen- 
dent literature,  but  on  a  successful  imitation  of  a  false, 
limited,  past,  but  not  obsolete  standard  of  philosophy  aqd 
ethics,  embraced  in  the  collection  of  the  "Four  Etooks" 
and  the  "  Five  Clasucs"  of  Confucius.  To  imitate  these 
in  style — to  quote  these  in  illustration — to  be  guided  by 
thete  in  action,  and  instructed  by  these  in  prindpla— -aad , 
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successfully  to  produce  these  in  argument,  secures  appro- 
bation, admiration,  and  reward,  and  is  the  only  paUi  to 
preferment  and  distinction.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  mind  of 
the  Chinese  is  only  imitative,  and  incapable  of  invention. 
We  look  not  then  for  excellence  in  poetry  connected  with 
any  thing  like  originality,  where  the  standard  itself  is  a 
book  of  indifferent  odes  of  the  preceding  ages,  collected 
by  Confucius  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
and  adhered  to  as  the  model  of  perfection  and  for  imita- 
tion ;  and  we  justly  conclude  that  the  Chinese,  for  sixteen 
centuries,  have  made  little  advance  in  the  poetic  art, 
otherwise  than  in  the  smoothness  of  the  rhythm,  in  the  in- 
creasing refinement  of  the  nation.  They  have  no  epic 
poem,  and  their  tragedies  are  melo-dramas,  which  seldom 
reach  the  deep-natural  of  intense  passion;  and  as  per- 
formed on  their  bamboo  stages,  exhibit,  at  least  to  the 
European  eye,  more  of  the  burlesque  and  the  masquerade, 
than  the  natural  scenes  of  dramatic  life.  I  am  aware  that 
some  better  qualified  than  myself  to  judge  (their  partiali- 
ties aside)  as  to  this  branch  of  Chinese  poetry,  would  dis- 
sent from  my  opinion ;  and  only  on  one  occasion,  without 
being  fully  aware  of  the  scene  I  was  about  to  witness,  1 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  Chinese  **  Sing- 
Song."  The  action  of  the  players  then  seemed  well  to 
comport  with  the  wooden  swords  they  used  to  do  their 
fatal  deeds ;  and  of  the  thousand  spectators,  jammed  en 
masse  to  witness  the  performance,  probably  throe-fourths 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  a  happy  sentiment,  and 
manifested  more  pleasure  at  the  regalia  of  the  dresses  and 
the  firing  of  the  abundance  of  crackers  tlian  at  the  dra- 
matic progress  of  the  play. 

But  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  flowers — are  a  rural  peo- 
ple— cultivators  of  the  ground — the  emperor  himse.'f  an- 
nually, for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  holding  the 
plough,  that  he  may  give  the  influence  of  his  imperial 
example  to  the  empire — all  which,  connected  with  the 
syslt'in  of  literary  examinations  already  alluded  to,  so  cal- 
culated to  onrouragc  a  taste  for  literature,  such  as  it  is, 
wouM  lead  us  to  expect  that  their  best  specim(?us  of  poetry 
would  be  found  in  the  descriptive,  associated  with  calm 
aatuie,  as  found  in  the  painting  of  rural  scenes,  conveyed 
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in  sententious  thought.     And  such  is  the  case.     They 

[laint  tfie  garden — the  ^vatcr-pond — tJie  lily — the  sacred 
Dtus,  which  fills  their  private  grounds — the  ever  occur- 
ring peach- blossom  and  the  plum,  and  their  tnosl  pleatiful 
dower,  the  epidendrum ;  white  they  applaud  that  real  of 
which  their  own  Confucius  speaks  with  admiring  par- 
tiality, and  which  the  Chinese  looks  to  for  his  old  age ; 
and  which  certahily  is  grateful  alike  to  every  refined 
mind,  as  the  Latins  have  it,  otium  cum  dignilale. 

The  measure  of  the  Chinese  poetry  consists  ot"  different 
feet,  according  to  the  number  uf  characters  which  consti- 
tute the  line,  varying  from  ihree  to  seven  characters. 
Each  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  Shic  King,  the  book 
of  odes  collected  by  Confucius,  constituting  one  of  the 
classics,  and  which.  1  am  informed,  is  being  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  ShUck  into  English,  and,  as  soon  as  com* 
pleted,  will  bo  published  in  America.  Although  rhymo 
occasionally  prevails,  it  is  not  frequent ;  and  owing  to  tha 
pecuUar  construction  of  the  Chinese  language,  the  sounds 
are  less  perlcct  than  words  allow,  which  are  formed  of 
alphabetical  Iciiers.  The  Chinese  poetry,  however,  de- 
pends principally  for  its  contradistinction  from  prose,  on 
its  regularly  recurring  rhythm,  parallelism,  and  antitheaii, 
rendering  it  strikingly  analogous  in  its  construction  to  the 
poetry  ol  the  Hebrews. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Shuck,  my  missionary  friend  at 
Macao,  for  several  specimens  of  Chinese  poetry.  The  neat 
manuscripts  in  Chinese  characters  are  beautiful  Bpecimens 
of  the  written  character.  I  copy  the  translation  of  a 
single  piece — the  original  containing  five  Chinese  charao 
ters  in  each  line,  and  the  piece  itself  composed  of  a  atanu 
of  eight  lines. 

0\   TAKING    LEAVE   OF    A    FUIND. 

"  Ten  years  have  elapxed  since  last  we  parted ; 
And  ijo  sooner  have  we  met,  than  we  part  again. 
We  bind  our^Ives  by  proiniaea  to  renew  this  me«tiiig, 
But  Ku  ehall  never  be  eo  joung  aa  we  are  now. 
The  shadows  oflhe  passing  cloud  spradily  vanish, 
The  falling  leaf  returns  not  to  its  branch; 
Should  1  tiy  like  tlic  wild  bird  to  seek  jou  in  tb«  aoallk 
Id  what  part  of  yon  blue  mouotain  ahul  m  mMtl" 
41* 
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THE    CHINESE    LANGUAGE. 

The  Chinese  language  has  been  deemed  a  phenomenon 
in  philology ;  and  its  formation,  in  its  advance  from  its  in- 
fancy to  its  present  magnificence  and  comparative  merit, 
as  an  oral  and  written  medium  of  communication  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  astonishment  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
a  slight  familiarity  with  its  first  principles  will  enable  one 
to  judge,  I  should  deem  its  construction  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely as  we  would  expect  to  be  the  origin  of  a  written 
language  among  a  primitive  people.  The  illiterate  pea- 
sant or  huckster,  unable  to  write,  could  yet  draw  hiero- 
glyphics of  straight  and  curved  lines.  And  by  way  of 
refreshing  his  recollection,  had  he  an  occasion  to  debit  his 
neighbor  a  cheese,  he  would  naturally  score  upon  the  bark 
of  a  tree  or  upon  the 'door  of  his  tent  a  circular  mark ;  and 
if  it  chanced  to  be  a  grindstone  instead  of  a  cheese,  he 
would  not  forget  to  add  a  dot,  for  the  sake  of  definitencss 
and  distinction,  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  all  which  first 
attempts  in  the  fine  arts  would  be  increased  as  necessity 
and  convenience  required,  and  improved  in  their  form  as 
the  tyro-sketcher  continued  his  practice.  A  combination 
of  these  symbols  becoming  definitely  associated  with  the 
objects  which  they  were  used  to  represent,  would  at 
length  become  the  medium  of  communication  between  dii^ 
ferent  individuals ;  and,  reduced  to  a  written  form,  im- 
prove in  their  shape  as  convenience  for  their  rapid  forma- 
tion and  agreeableness  in  their  appearance  to  the  eye 
should  suggest  in  their  continued  use.  New  symbols  not 
being  readily  found  for  every  new  idea,  a  combination  of  the 
originally  formed  characters  would  naturally  be  suggested, 
and  eventually,  the  symbols  or  hieroglyphics  becoming  so 
numerous,  they  would  lose  their  visible  resemblance  to  tiia 
objects  they  were  originally  employed  to  represent,  and  at 
lenn^th  become  mere  arbitrary  representatives  of  ideas. 

Thus  it  precisely  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic formation  of  the  Chinese  language.  Their  origi- 
ns I  form,  representing  the  idea  of  the  sun,  is  a  circle  witb 
9  (ot  in  its  centre ;  tne  moon,  by  a  crescent  or 
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of  a  circle ;  a  child,  by  somcth'uig  resembling  the  lirM 
attempt  in  the  nursery  to  draw  a.  man ;  morning,  by  the 
sun's  rising ;  above,  by  a  dot  uv«r  a  straight  line ;  bcfow, 
by  a  dot  beneath  a  itraighl  line.  Advancing  to  the  com- 
bination or  symbols,  the  sun  and  moon  together  mean 
trightness;  two  trees  mean  a  forest;  two  men  sAed 
upon  the  ground  represent  the  idea  of  sitting;  waved 
lines,  rivulets.  And  these  symbolic  representations  of 
ideas,  a  few  of  which  arc  here  alluded  to,  would  be  in- 
creased ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  aeceasitiei 
of  a  growing  people  and  intercourse,  a  Tree  combination 
would  take  place,  and  the  original  charactere  be  improved 
upon,  in  the  advance  of  refinement  and  taslo,  and  yet  more 
particularly,  for  convenience  and  uniform  appearance,  as 
the  characters  were  used  in  writing ;  and  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing  the  characters  would  undergo 
fltill  a  further  modification  for  the  beauty  and  agreeable 
effect  of  die  type  or  plates.  This  is«een  in  the  fac-simile 
below,  illustrating  the  preceding  remarks — the  upper  line 
exhibiting  the  original  form  of  the  Chinese  character,  the 
lower  one  giving  the  form  now  used  in  their  printing; 
and  seen  still  more  particularly  in  the  plate  further  cxt,,. 
exhibiting  the  improvement  of  the  original  form  by  the 
beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  character  dow  in  use. 

HD.       imn,      chid,         tinn,       Mxr,         Mfbl,  IbM. 

B     >9   J-  ^    Tn     )?^  -** 

The  greatest  wonder  in  the  history  of  all  written  lan- 
guages is,  that  an  alphabet  of  twenty-live  letters,  njm- 
senting  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  voice,  should  ever 
have  been  discovered,  and  remains  yet  a  queaticn  if  it 
wercnot  originally  a  gift  direct  from  heaven.  Ifhowjver 
it  be  a  discovery  of  man,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that 
it  would  be  a  result  of  afler-times,  when  a  people  bad 
become  more  philosophical  and  given  to  analysis ;  and 
that  it  would  be  the  result  of  a  cumbersome  systeai  of 
hieroglyphics  and  arbitrary  characters,  preciaely  like  tfwt  . 
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which  we  have  presonicd  to  us  in  the  pictorial  language 
of  the  Chinese,  givmg  its  literati  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
something  by  which  the  symbolic  character  of  tlio  lan- 
guage might  be  simplified.  And  in  the  range  of  philoso- 
pliical  analysis,  there  can  be  found  no  other  example  so 
striking  as  the  alphabet  of  articulation  (save  the  ten  Arabic 
numerals)  to  illustrate  the  illimitable  combination  to  which 
a  few  simples,  having  their  origin  in  nature,  can  be  carried. 
And  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetic  system  to  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  Chinese,  renders  it  not  an  improb- 
able conjecture  that,  in  the  advance  of  philosophical  htera- 
ture  in  the  East  and  the  certainly  to  be  expected  advance 
of  Christianity,  the  language  of  the  celestial  empire  will 
one  day,  and  not  at  a  great  time  distant,  be  expressed  in 
an  alphabetical  character  corresponding  to  the  written 
languages  of  the  West. 

But  as  it  is,  the  Chinese  character,  in  which  their  lan- 
guage is  embraced,  is  a  magnificent  structure  when  con- 
sidered in  its  immense  number  of  symbolic  representa- 
tions, which  have  now  become  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas 
rather  than  hieroglyphic  characters ;  and  also,  in  view 
of  the  extent  of  space  over  which  the  language  has 
spread  and  the  number  of  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 
And  notwithstanding  it  has  been  formed  in  a  manner  we 
should  deem  tlie  most  natural,  by  a  people  advancing  from 
the  rude  state  to  that  of  high  civilization,  it  becomes  a  won- 
der in  its  solitary  lonefiness,  in  contrast  with  all  other  writ- 
ten languages  of  the  world,  for  its  existence  as  a  language 
without  an  alphabet.  The  possibility  of  this  at  first  seems 
to  the  Western,  from  his  usual  mode  of  thinking,  to  be  in- 
credible, until  he  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Chinese  characters  have  been  formed. 
As  it  is,  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  are  curious  and 
interesting. 

One  particular  character  of  the  Chinese  language,  ex- 
hibiting it  strikingly  in  contradistinction  with  the  Western 
languages,  is,  that  all  its  words  are  of  one  syllable.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  often  a  coalescing  of  two  or  more  vow- 
el sounds,  which  give  to  the  character,  when  reduced  to 
English  orthography,  the  appearance  of  a  dissylable  or 
polysyllable,  and  have  it  in  the  original  enunciatioD.    But 
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if  this  be  recognised  in  ihe  vowel  soimds,  then  I  do  not 
see  why  characters  wiih  certain  elementary  consonant 
sounds,  as  Is,  should  not  also  b«  regarded  as  dissyllabiCi 
for  there  is  here  as  distinctly  an  oxhibition  of  two  elenioii- 
lary  articulations  of  the  voice  as  in  the  case  hrsl  supposed, 
if  not  more  so — for  taeen  {t-seen)  requires  as  distinctly  llie 
enunciation  of  two  elementary  articulations  of  the  voice 
as  (ien.  The  effect  of  this  moaosyllabic  form,  were  it  not 
for  the  difibrent  intonations  given  to  the  chaiacters,  would 
be  most  monotonous,  but  with  this  variation  of  sound  the 
repetition  of  a  lesson  by  the  child  at  his  daily  task  becomes 
a  song,  containing  more  of  the  elements  of  true  harmony 
than  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  combination.-!  of 
any  number  of  Chinese  musical  instruments.  The  mono- 
syllabic  character  of  the  language  may  be  seen  by  Ihe  tiiU 
lowing  lines  taken  from  the  Tri metrical,  and  the  Thousand- 
character  Classic,  the  hrst  and  third  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  Both  of  these 
books  are  in  measure — the  first  being  constituted  with  lines 
of  three  characters  each,  the  other  with  four  characters 
in  each  line.  The  Chinese  read  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  column  downwards.  The  firstf^ 
quotation  contains  five  double  lines  from  the  Trimeter,  the 
second,  eight  lines  of  the  Thousand- character  Classic: 


Msng 
Moo 


Founh. 

Thinl. 

8««Ml. 

Keiiou 

Kovir 

Sing 

Cbe 

Pilh 

3«.ng 

T«>u 

Emou 

Kin 

Kwei 

Sing 

8«h 

E 

Nae 

S.UII 

Chuen 

Tweo 

Yu.n 

sii« 


r«t.i)> 

BoToinl.. 

Klth. 

niUk 

Fxulh. 

Third. 

BMal. 

Leuh 

Jah 

Ttv, 

Hid 

Shin 

Jeih 

Yb 

Leu 

Yu 

Sboy 

Ue 

Buh 

Yiu 

CboQ 

Teioi; 

Ciiing 

TuDg 

Shoo 

Lm 

Ying 

Hutw 

T«« 

Su, 

T-ng 

W«w 

Qmt 

IWk 

Hw^ 
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Another  peculiarity  of  this  singular  language  is,  that  all 
its  consonant  terminations  are  in  n  and  ng^  yet  without  giv- 
inff  it  a  disagreeable  nasal  enunciation. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  Chinese  language  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  as  a 
medium  of  written  communication.  The  extent  of  the 
empire,  and  the  early  non-intercourse  of  the  separate  but 
subjugated  states  now  constituting  the  Chinese  domain, 
has  originated  many  idioms,  and  such  a  departure  has 
there  been  from  the  court  standard  of  pronunciation,  that 
tlie  colloquial  use  of  the  language  in  some  of  the  provinces 
is  utterly  unintelligible  to  another  province.  And  yet  the 
characters  used  by  all  are  the  same.  Another  cause  oi 
this  departure  from  a  common  standard  of  pronunciation 
results  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sound  oic^ch  charac- 
ter in  the  Chinese  language  must  be  learned  by  being  heard 
from  an  oral  teacher,  as  the  Chinese  have  no  system  in  the 
absence  of  an  alphabet,  to  designate  the  sounds  of  their 
characters.  Still  the  written  characters  remain  the  same 
in  all  the  provinces,  and  are  universally  understood  over 
the  empire,  including  300,000,000;  and  adding  to  tliis  num- 
ber the  inhabitants  of  islands  peopled  by  Chinese,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  the  Chinese  character  as  their  written  lan- 
guage, we  may  estimate  the  number  by  whom  this  char- 
acter is  used  at  400,000,000  of  people.  The  illustration, 
showing  how  the  written  character  of  the  Chinese  may  be 
understood  by  this  vast  mass  of  people,  while  they  yet,  in 
many  parts,  are  unable  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
conversation,  is  simple.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  man,  in  French  is  hornrne ;  Spanish,  uomo  ;  Lat- 
in,//o//<o;  Greek,  avdj^wro;  {anthropos)  ;  Hebrew,  tix  (ish); 
Chinese,  X  0'^)*  ThisChinese  character (yi/*)  not  being 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  sound,  but  as  liicroglyphic, 
addressed  to  the  eye,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  pnv 
nounced  homme,  uomo,  homo,  anthropos^  or  ish,  as  well  as 
jitu  the  present  sound  by  which  the  Chinese  distinguish 
it.  And  if  this  same  Chinese  character  entered  into  the 
language  of  all  these  different  nations,  instead  of  their  own 
j)roseiit  words,  and  was  called  differently  by  the  sounds 
which  each  now  use.  for  man,  then  the  Greek  would  not 
understand  the  Roman  when  he  spoke  the  sound  hamo^wi 
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the  Roman  the  Greek  were  he  to  use  the  sound  anlkropot ; 
Dor  the  Spaniard  the  French  sound  of  homme.  But  all 
having  the  character  alike,  though  called  by  names  of 
difiercnt  sounds  they  would  immediately  understand  eaclt 
other,  should  cither  of  them  take  a  pea  and  draw  the  char- 

A  better  illustration  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  numer- 
«ts  used  in  common  by  tlic  diflereut  nations  of  Europe 
and  America.  Were  the  American  to  use  the  word  thir- 
ty to  the  Spaniard,  who  calls  the  same  numeral  Irenla,  ho 
would  not  comprehend  the  American;  nor  would  the 
Frenchman,  who  calls  the  same  numeral  Ircale.  But  ei- 
ther of  these  persons,  taking  a  pen  and  writing  the  Dum- 
ber in  the  Arabic  numeral  30,  and  all  immediately  com- 
prehend it,  although  each  called  it  by  a  different  sound. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  Chinese.  Though  the  idioms  in  the 
various  provinces  throughout  the  vast  empire  differ  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  their  character,  the  character  itself 
remains  fixed  as  to  its  form  and  meaning,  and,  addressed 
to  the  eye  as  a  written  communication,  it  is  intelligible  to 
all.  The  court  pronunciation  has  been  called  the  manda- 
rin dialect.  And  as  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  offices 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  have  to  pass  their  literary  ex-' 
aminations  in  the  mandarin  or  court  idiom,  the  maBdarin 
dialect  is  spoken  by  the  literati  universally,  and  most  ex- 
tensively, while  this  course  of  examination,  in  connection 
with  their  unchanging  classics,  keeps  the  language  itself 
unchan  gable. 

Here  then  wc  see  the  field  that  opens,  through  the  Chi- 
nese language,  for  influencing  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
The  whole  system  of  the  nation's  literarv  course  is  such 
as  would  secure  to  a  work,  written  to  their  taste  and  once 
admitted  to  their  empire,  the  most  rapid  and  universal  pe- 
rusal. And  a  Christian  classic,  once  introduced  into  their 
[riennia!  course  of  examinations,  would  imbue  the  nation 
at  once  with  it^  principles.  It  is  a  high  point  from  which 
ihc  Christian  missionary  maygaze,  amid  every  discourage- 
ment, in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  his  books,  or  cer- 
tainly those  who  come  after  him  who  shall  have  enjoyed 
the  assistance  derived  from  hii  labors,  shall  find  the  way 
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into  the  hands  of  the  reading  part  of  the  peo[»le  of  such 
an  extended  nation,  and,  may  be,  form  the  classic  which 
shall  become  the  means  of  giving  this  civilized  but  idola- 
trous and  comparatively  unintelligent  people,  a  better  lit- 
erature, science,  and,  above  all,  the  happy  institutions  and 
the  immortal  hopes  of  the  blessed  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  no  inflections  in  the  use  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter in  composition,  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles  remain- 
ing invariably  the  same ;  and  the  various  sense  of  these 
symbolical  characters  must  be  fixed  by  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  forming  of  the  sentence.  Syntax,  therefore, 
is  unknown,  according  to  its  application  to  alphabetic  lan- 
guages where  there  are  changes  in  the  termination  of 
nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  variation  of  adjec- 
tives for  the  expression  of  their  different  degrees  of  com- 
parison and  agreement  Grammar,  connected  with  the 
Chinese  language,  therefore,  can  only  be  a  treatise  of  rhet- 
oric, exhibiting  the  best  usages  of  classical  writers,  and 
other  elucidations,  for  the  formation  of  the  best  style  in  the 
use  and  arrangement  of  unchangeable  and  unchanging  but 
definite  and  significant  characters. 

There  are  six  different  styles  of  character,  more  or  loss 
varying  from  each  other,  now  in  use  among  the  Chinese, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  opposite  plate. 

The  first  is  the  most  ancient  style  after  the  original 
hieroglyphics,  and  by  Europeans  is  called  the  seal  charac- 
ter. 

The  second  is  the  style  of  oflicial  attendants,  as  formerly 
used  by  writers  in  the  public  offices,  and  thence  derivci 
its  name.  It  is  now  used  in  inscriptions  and  prefaces  of 
books. 

The  third  exhibits  the  pattern  style,  and  is  formed  by 
gradual  improvements  upon  the  others.  No  Chinese  can 
claim  any  consideration  as  a  man  of  literature  who  cannot 
I  orroctly  and  neatly  write  in  this  character. 

The  fourth  style  is  a  running  hand,  to  some  extent,  as 
the  pencil  may,  without  being  raised,  pass  from  stroke  to 
stroke  in  the  formation  of  the  character,  while  no  abbre- 
viation is  allowable  in  writing  it. 

The  fifth  is  a  still  freer  running  hand,  full  of 
tions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  comparison. 
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6iiili.        Fifih.        Fourih.        Tt.i;J.        P  t-jiJ. 


y'^    ^^  t^  '''♦ 


>.5^ 


13  ^s5^  Eia 


0  -s?  ^  "^  ^  a 
H  ^  ^  ^  EJB 

0  ^^  T^  EJ  Q 
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The  sixth  is  a  beautifully  formed  character  for  its  sym. 
metry  and  uniformity,  deriving  its  name,  Shung  Te,  fiom 
the  dynasty  during  whose  time  it  was  introduced, as  a  more 
elegant  form  of  character  for  printing.  This  art,  by  means 
of  wooden  plates,  was  introduced  into  China  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century,  and  during  the  succeeding 
forty  years  the  Shung  dynasty  possessed  the  government, 
under  whose  auspices  this  character  received  its  modifica- 
tions and  improvements,  and  has  remained  and  still  contin* 
ues  to  be  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  character  in  which 
the  Chinese  books  are  printed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  in  this  connection  various 
quotations  from  the  prose  works  of  the  Chinese,  which 
would  serve  to  illustrate  their  style,  manners,  domestic 
economy,  philosophy,  and  religion — their  impressions  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  charms,  lucky  days,  festivals — 
aj)horisms — a  few  hobgoblin  stories  and  freaks  of  fairies 
who  hold  their  court  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major, 
and  greatly  concern  themselves  in  the  government  of  the 
Chinese  people,  making  Mr.  Bulwer's  fairy  action  in  ffuard- 
ing  the  beautiful  consumptive  in  the  "Legends  of  the  Rhine" 
more  natural,  had  the  scenes  been  laid  in  China,  than  I 
thought  them  when  reading  his  book  ;  and  though  I  now 
forget  whether  he  places  their  court  in  the  same  star- 

pahiccs  of  the  north but,  to  indulge  on  all  these  topics, 

if  it  should  not  tire,  it  would  too  much  extend  this  notice 
uf  the  celestial  empire  in  connection  with  our  pause  in  the 
China  seas. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  literature  of  China, 
with  all  its  crudities,  there  is  much  of  interest — their  bot>ks 
abounding  in  sentences  of  formal  etiquette  and  craceful 
expressions,  though  deficient  in  tenaer  sentiments.  The 
people  have  been  acting  according  to  a  prescril>cd  ct'Klt 
of  rules  in  manners  for  centuries,  which  makes  ihcm  the 
most  formal  nation  in  their  habits  of  intercourse  amon:r 
themselves  and  with  others,  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  yet  there  is  a  measured  politeness,  and  an 
case  too,  with  all  the  grave  etiquette  of  the  people,  that 
gives  an  agreeableness  to  their  manners  and  a  grace  to  tUr 
i'ormality,  even  to  their  attitudes  in  walking,  l>owii^,  and 
their  stereotyped  salutations ;    and  you  feci,  while  yoor 
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heart  melta  in  kindness  towards  the  ChtDese  gentleman  in 
your  aBHOciatioii  with  him,  tliat  the  "  Board  of  Riles,"  at 
Feking,  however  much  they  may  have  retarded  the  Chi- 
nese nation  in  its  advance  in  the  scale  of  modem  improve- 
ment, have  yet  given  to  the  nation  a  system  of  manneJS  * 
towards  their  equals  worthy  of  a  refined  people. 


CUINE8&   SAt-UTATHMBt 

Dr.  Morrison  has  remarked,  on  the  ceremonial  forms  of 
China,  that  the  "  joining  of  hands  and  nising  them  before 
the  breast,"  is  the  lowest  order  of  salutation  known  among 
the  Chinese.  The  neit  more  deferential  mark  of  consider- 
ation is  a  low  bow,  with  the  hands  joinod  as  before.  The 
third,  still  more  deferential,  is  bending  the  knee,  as  if  about 
to  kneel.  The  fourth,  kneeling.  The  fifth,  to  kneel  and 
strike  the  head  against  the  ground.  The  sixth,  to  strike 
the  head  three  times  against  the  ground  previous  to  rising  C 
from  a  kneeling  position.  The  seventb,  kneeling  and  strik-  ' 
iiig  the  forehead  three  times,  rising  and  again  kneeling  and  • 
sinkinp  the  head  vet  lurthiT  three  times  before  rising. 
The  r|,iii;ix.  or  ih-v'ciL'lith  '■-■ivinAi.ir,!,  \\w  k:\{\u<-^<:  call  ihe 
koui-low,  and  is  required  of  all  who  enter  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  invariably  practised  by  the  courtiftra 
around  the  person  of  his  celestial  majesty.  It  is  kneeling 
three  successive  times,  and  at  each  time  knocking  the 
head  against  the  ground.  Some  of  the  gods  of  Cliina  are 
entitled  only  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  degree  of  veneratioii, 
while  Heaven  (Teen)  and  the  Emperor  receive  the  three 
pnistrations  .ind  the  three  tilftes  three  knockings  of  the 
head,  from  him  who  would  approach  these  deemed  to  be 
equally  sacred  powers,  in  worship  and  for  favor. 

WALK    ASOUMV  THE   WALL   OP   CAMTON. 

On  the  morning  of  one  of  the  last  three  days  I  spent  in 
Canton,  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  take  a  walk  around  the 
'  jfiity  walls.  This  had  been  done,  and  it  was  deemed  pnto- 
lieabte  now,  though  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Parker  thousht 
that  the  adventurers  who  ahould  attempt  it  would  rsnaar 
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cd  with  lookout  stations,  and  between  them  and  the  wall 
runs  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  high  edge  of  which  the  wall  ex- 
tends. A  short  distance  brought  us  to  the  breach  on  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  wall.  We  had  left  every  object 
of  animated  life  out  of  sight  as  wc  tunied  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  wall ;  and  fearing  that  our  time  was  too  far 
extended  into  the  morning,  the  sun  being  already  up,  we 
apprehended,  as  we  ascended  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which 
here  occupied  the  highest  point  of  ground  within  the  city, 
that  we  might  at  once  be  brought  into  a  confronting  posi- 
tion with  some  of  the  frowning  gentlemen  of  the  long 
braids.  But  we  ascended  cautiously,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  found  ourselves  standing  on  a  spacious  piece  of  table- 
ground  forming  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  whole 
city.  A  single  tree  of  forest  dimensions  is  standing  here, 
and  beneath  it  we  reclined  and  contemplated  the  forbidden 
city  spread  immediately  beneath  and  before  us,  every  part 
of  its  wide  area  within  distinct  vision.  It  was  a  beautiful 
field  of  perspective,  surpassing  all  that  I  had  anticipated, 
supposing  it  to  be  crowded,  like  the  suburbs,  with  shops 
innumerable.  But  as  it  now  spread  before  us,  the  spacious 
courts  exposed  themselves  to  the  eye,  and  the  dwellings 
being  generally  low  but  empaling  spacicms  grounds  for 
gardens,  exhibited  more  foliage  and  shrubbery  than  is 
usual  to  be  seen  in  an  extensive  city.  Our  eye  reconnoi- 
tering  here  and  there,  ra})idly  took  in  this  view  and  that, 
the  elevation  of  another  part,  and  the  crowned  spurs  of  the 
hills  over  which  the  walls  on  the  northwest  run.  A  still 
calm  yet  rested  on  the  provincial  city  in  its  slumber  of  the 
morning,  as  the  sun  was  now  sending  over  it  his  earliest 
level  beam. 

But,  another  moment,  and  a  halloo  from  a  celestial, 
who  had  just  made  us  out,  came  forth  from  a  high  building 
as  his  wail  broke  upon  our  ear.  He  advanced  with  an  im- 
mense bamboo-pole,  elevating  it  over  his  head  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  while,  with  a  gesture,  he  indicated  that  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  we  should  walk  over  the  wall  again,  and 
adown  the  steep  pile  of  ruins,  by  which  wc  had  ascended. 

My  friend,  who  had  once  before  made  the  circuit  of 
the  wall  at  the  expense  of  some  little  inconvenience^  re* 
ceived  from  the  erratic  flights  of  mud  and  pebbles  at  a 
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point  a  lillle  further  on,  now  suggested  that  it  might  bo 
better  for  tis  to  depart  before  the  said  threatening  bamboo 
came  in  too  Dear  an  approximation  to  us.  He  therefore 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  aslant  of  the  ruins, 
ready  to  retreat  with  most  expeditious  despatch,  while  I 
begged  permission  (as  I  like  to  have  my  own  way  on  such 
occasions)  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  silent  city,  sleep- 
ing in  its  rest  and  shade  of  many  shrub  and  tree. 

1  should  have  felt  less  confident  in  my  position  had  I 
not  possessed  a  spell  in  my  pocket,  which  I  well  knew 
would  act  as  a  cnarm  upon  the  hero  of  the  bamboo,  so 
long  as  he  held  the  field  single-handed.  And  therefore, 
both  for  the  amusement  of  Irjing  his  spirit,  and  to  hold 
my  own  place  for  a  moment  longer — relying  fully  upon 
my  silver  magic  to  quell  any  rising  storm,  however  high 
the  anger  of  the  celestial  might  rage — I  waved  my  very 
Bubslantially  proportioned  walking-stick  over  my  head,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  walking-stick  and  bamboo-pole  might 
forget  all  politeness,  should  they  come,  without  timely 
explanation,  into  juxtaposition.  The  Chinese  now  hesitated, 
dropped  his  pole  from  above  his  bead  and  held  it  with 
his  distended  hand,  and  with  his  other  began,  by  drawing 
it  across  his  throat,  to  make  all  manner  of  indicatives 
that  our  heads  might  alao  be  labelled  and  exposed  in  the 
execution  calch-aH,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  south- 
eastern gate  of  the  city,  where  we  had  visited,  with 
more  disgust  than  trembling,  the  day  before.  Having 
satisfied  myself  that  the  hero  would  not  venture  nearer 
until  reinforced,  I  took  another  view,  and  at  length  ad- 
vanced towards  him  on  seeing  several  others  approaching 
up  the  sleep ;  and  now.  by  a  slight  and  confidential  toucn 
of  the  hand,  assured  him  that  I  desired  that  we  might  be 
friends;  and  he  having  received  a  certificate  of  this  de- 
sire, as  he  extended  his,  simply  begged  that  I  would  leave 
the  beautiful  height  as  soon  as  possible  with  convenience 
to  myself.  To  give  the  now  amiable  celestial  all  the  cre- 
dit of  having  driven  us  out  before  the  approaching  brother 
hood,  who  were  rapidly  gathering,  should  come  up,  I  bid 
the  hero  "  chin-chin,"  and  disappeared  beneath  the  mound, 
up  which  we  had  ascended  to  the  moat  prominent  point 
of  the  whole  enclosure  within  the  walla  of  the  dtjr. 
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Our  path  lying  outside  the  wall,  we  were  aware  that 
the  party  which  had  gathered  as  we  left  the  wall  might, 
by  a  shorter  route,  anticipate  uS,  and  cause  us  incon- 
venience as  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  wing  of  the  wall 
on  the  northwest,  corresponding  with  the  wing  on  the 
south,  and  where  opposition  had  been  experienced  by 
some  others,  on  a  previous  expedition  to  circle  the  wall 
of  Canton  city.  But,  while  we  quickened  our  pace  we 
met  with  no  obstacles  at  the  position  where  we  mostly 
apprehended  it.  By  a  sudden  bend  of  tlie  wall  we  were 
shielded  from  view  until  we  could  come  suddenly  up  to 
the  gate  and  pass  it.  We  did  so,  and  found  a  funeral 
procession  at  the  point,  moving  thus  early  out  of  the  city. 
We  were  suffered  to  pass  without  disturbance ;  and  en- 
tering the  narrow  streets  again  of  the  city,  called  the 
suburbs  of  the  inwalled  town,  we  soon  had  our  attention 
drawn  to  a  number  of  butchers  of  dogs,  which  they  were 
now  dressing,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  young  pisrs. 
They  reciprocated  our  smile,  and  wished  to  know  if  we 
of  the  outer  land  ate  dogs.  No,  we  assured  them,  only 
w'hen  shipwrecked,  and  would  preserve  life  in  our  last 
extromltv.  We  had  not  advanced  far  ahead  of  these 
gentry  l)efore  they  overtook  us,  and  they  trotted  on  with 
two  baskets  slunLT*  one  at  either  end  of  a  bamboo- pole, 
bearing  tiiose  identical  and  delicate  s[5bcimens  of  the  ca- 
nine species  to  the  market,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
taste  of  the  celestial  epicures. 

We  reached  the  American  hong  without  being  con- 
veyed thither  in  a  pig-basket,  as  we  have  been  told  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  it  is  said,  having  wandered  too  far  from 
the  factorii^s,  was  very  charitably  returned  in  such  a  vehi- 
cle. Having  taken  a  bath  and  consulted  our  toilets,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  seated  at  a  fine  breakfast,  with  ap 
petites  improved  by  a  walk  of  about  six  miles,  accom- 
plished in  about  two  and  a  half  hours. 

STREETS    OF    CANTON. 

The  two  streets  of  Canton,  where  the  principal  trade 
with  the  foreigners  is  done,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regular  trade  with  the  Chinese  hong  merchanta*  called  tin 
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cohong,  which  in  limes  of  good  understanding  are  all 
bustle  and  life,  now  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  "  infected 
district"  in  New- York,  when  the  yellow  fever  chances  to 
be  reported  as  prevailing.  New  China-street  is  almost 
entirely  forsaken,  the  original  opening  towards  the  river 
havinc  been  shut  up,  lest,  at  the  time,  an  illicit  inteicourso 
should  be  held  in  supplying  the  foreigners  during  their 
"  durance  vile"  in  their  faclorics,  communicating  as  that 
street  docs  with  the  grounds  on  which  the  factories  front. 
And  old  China-street,  the  only  one  now  remaining  open 
as  an  outlet  and  inlet  to  the  tactories,  presents  the  shops 
with  closed  doo^^  or  at  least  with  closed  shutters;  though 
the  Chinese  shop-keepers  are  seen  standing  in  their  doors, 
and  cautiously  but  eagerly  invite  the  European  in  to 
trade,  while,  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  they  shall  be 
lined  by  the  mandarins,  if  seen,  they  close  their  doors  and 
commence  the  display  of  their  thousand  varieties  of  goods, 
curious  and  useful,  to  the  stranger.  Mrmy  of  ilirsf  sliop- 
kcopers  transported  their  goods  within  lln'  --ity  \\i\\U.  ap- 
prehending that  there  might  be  collisions  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  foreign  population.  But  they  soon  re-supply 
their  counters;  and  you  may  have  trinkets  of  every  species 
— valuables  of  great  interest — curiosities  long  to  gratify 
the  eye — and  variety  on  variety,  which  gives  trie  stranger 
ever  renewing  interest  in  his  observation  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  residence  at  this  extensive  and  only  mart 
of  foreign  trade  in  the  celestial  empire.  There  are  many 
expensive  curiosities,  which  seldom  reach  the  United 
States,  found  in  the  antique  shops  of  the  city,  as  they 
would  he  called  elsewhere;  scenic  representations,  fre- 
quently of  considerable  beauty,  exhibiting  mountainous  . 
soencry.and  variety  of  pictorial  representations  resembling 
extensive  mosaics  or  ';amco  marble  slabs,  though  affirmed, 
by  the  venders,  to  he  natural ;  also  Japan  ware  of  costly 
prices  from  Japan  itself,. though  always  in  small  quantities; 
tigures  in  rock  crystal,  and  crystallized  quartz  of  dark, 
op.iquo,  translucent,  and  purest  transparent  specimens. 
The  iacqucrcil-ware  shops  also  present  a  great  variety  of 
furrilureand  household  wares;  work-tables;  round- tables ; 
((ressing-tables ;  boxes  of  all  kinds ;  waiters;  chess-mea; 
card-cases ;  card-baskets,  iic,  &c.,  of  ivory  and  ■belL 
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And  the  silver  shops,  though  the  work  exhibited  is  inferior 
in  workmanship  to  the  European,  so  far  as  plate  is  con- 
cerned, yet  present  every  variety ;  and  the  i>or  centage 
on  the  work  is  lower  than  at  home,  the  plainest  patterns 
in  silver  being  wrought  at  twelve  and  a  half  j)er  centum; 
and  from  this  varying,  according  to  the  pattern,  to  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  per  centum.  One  article  of  silver  egg- 
stands  struck  me  as  particularly  tasteful,  exhibiting  ao 
originality  of  pattern  I  had  not  before  seen.  The  filligrane 
work  in  silver  and  gold  bracelets,  and  frontlets  and  buckles, 
would  meet  the  taste  of  the  lady  delighting  in  finery,  and 
not  be  inappropriate,  so  far  as  some  of  the  silver  patterns 
are  concerned,  to  fillet  the  brow  and  to  clasp  the  wrist 
of  the  most  fastidious  in  their  selections.  But  I  should  lite 
were  I  to  enumerate  more  particularly,  and  shall  be  happy 
if,  in  my  selections  of  Canton  trifles  or  more  valuable 
things  for  distant  friends,  they  shall  be  suited  to  their  taste. 

Every  Chinese  gentleman  as  well  as  lady  wearing  a 
fan,  at  least  in  these  southern  parts,  has  caused  particular 
attention  to  be  given  to  their  manufactiye ;  and  the  va- 
rieties of  leather,  paper,  tortoise  shell,  ivory,  silk«  painted, 
stamped,  embroidered,  brocaded,  present  to  the  purchaserall 
he  could  wish  for  making  a  collection  to  please  his  fair 
friends  at  home,  that  in  the  celestial's  own  "  flowerv  Ian- 
guage**  they  may  bear  **the  gale,  scented  with  the  |vrfume 
of  flowers,  to  the  blushing  cheek."*  There  is  one  specimen 
made  of  the  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant,  some  of  them 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  very  beautiful,  and  arc 
a  light  and  pretty  thing  for  a  hand-screen. 

A  Chinese,  generally,  wears  no  cap  or  hat  except  on 
oflicial  and  ceremonious  occasions,  and  the  fan  serves  him 
as  he  walks  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  sun.  In  the 
shade  the  fan  again  serves  him  as  a  graceful  nothing  by 
which  his  hands  may  be  put  at  ease,  as  he  moves  the 
gentle  breeze  or  plays  with  it  unfolded. 

*  A  fan  presented  to  Dr.  Parker  by  one  of  his  grateful  patients^ 
lias  an  extract  from  one  of  the  old  poets  on  one  side  of  it  and  the 
fol lowing  note  of  the  Iranscriber  on  the  other :  "  Tsyng  Mei,  (a  friend  . 
of  Ma,  who  sends  the  fan,)  copies  tlie  tung  shoOt  (the  pine  tree)  | 
and  presents  his  compliments,  and  desires  Dr.  Puker  to  idnA  ' 
tumeelf  with  its  breath.^' 
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There  is  a  peculiar  swing  about  the  gait  of  the  Chi- 
nese, which  they  deem  to  be  both  graceful  and  dignified. 
it  would  be  death  to  tbeir  prclensioDS  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  graces  or  the  boolt  of  rilea,  did  ihcy  move  mora 
rapidly  Uian  a  measured  stop  would  allow.  And  there  is 
certainly,  with  their  flowing  dress,  something  very  grace- 
ful in  the  swing  of  the  mandarin's  gait. 

I  might  add  a  long  disquisition  on  the  various  products 
exhibited  for  sale  at  Canton,  now  I  am  alluding  to  some 
few  of  its  most  curious  spcsimens  of  tlie  shops.  1  could 
mention,  with  a  page  for  each,  first  the  amber  ;  'which,  by 
ihe  way.  merits  a  more  particular  note  when  consideraa 
as  a  beautiful  thing  of  nature,  and  once  so  valuable  as  an 
ornament  and  for  Ihe  use  of  the  temple  in  frankincense. 
But  more  fragrant  odors  now  rise  to  please  the  gods  of 
millions,  that  nave  eyes,  and  see  not :  ears,  and  hear  not ; 
noses,  and  smell  not.     And  then  amomum,  seeds  of  pun- 

f'pnt  and  aromatic  taste ;  and  aniseed  slars  from  the  Phi- 
ippincs  and  Japan  ;  beeswax  ;  benzoin  ;  bezoar  ;  bicho  dc 
mar ;  and  birds'  vests,  that  peculiarly  Chinese  staple,  for 
soups,  some  of  which  1  will  exhibit  to  any  of  my  friends, 
but  cannot  afford  them  many  specimens,  as  they  cost  more 
than  their  weight  in  silver.  And  then,  thirdly,  carda- 
mons,  (elcttaria  et  amomum  cardamomum,)  which  Ihe 
Chinese  use  to  give  flavor  to  their  dishes;  and  cassia, 
that  sweet  genus  the  laurus,  which  makes  the  name  of 
Laura,  sweet,  spicy, "  gingerly,"  evergreen  and  beautifiil, 
like  Mr,  Willis's  poetry,  whose  piece  to  little  "  Laura  W." 
is  cassia-sweet,  as  is  all  he  writes  in  rhythm.  And  theOt 
cloves,  cochineal,  coral,  cubebs,  the  violet-dyeing  cudbear. 
And  then,  dragon's-blood,  a  resinous  gum  long  known,' 
once  a  favorite  substance  with  alchymists  in  their  mix- 
tures ;  elephants'  teeth  ;  fish  maws  ;  gamboge  ;  ginseng, 
that  imperial  monopoly  when  produced  in  Tartary,  and 
which  the  emperor  of  China  yearly  sells  to  his  subjects  at 
iht;  handsome  price  of  just  its  weight  in  gold,  and  which 
the  duped  Chinese  believes  to  be  a  specific  for  every  dis- 
ensc.  India  ink,  too,  plain,  silvered,  and  rolled  in  gold 
leaf,  mace,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  from  which  so  many 
decorations,  trinkets,  and  various  figures,  and  letters,  atw 
stamps  are  made,  and  sometimes  in  PoitDgoew  Mttl» 
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mcnts  of  the  East  serve  as  window-lights,  through  which 
the  translucent  rav  streams  in  mellowed  beam  and  rich- 
ness ;  and  musk  and  myrrh,  nankeens,  nutmegs,  olibanum 
— the  frankincense  of  ancient  times  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  Hindoos,  and  Budhists,  still  burned 
in  Chinese  temples — pepper,  quicksilver,  rattans,  rhubarb, 
without  which  the  Chinese  seem  to  think  the  Americans 
and  all  the  En^rlish  and  the  world  beside  must  perish,  to 
a  certainty.  Rice — what  would  China  and  all  the  East 
do  without  rice?  "Have  yoi4 eaten  rice?"  is  the  question 
with  the  Chinese,  if  a  friend  comes  in,  near  the  hour  of 
the  ih'st  or  second  meal,  instead  of,  have  you  breakfasted 
or  dined.  Sandal  wood,  sapan  wood,  shells  from  the  sea 
shores,  sea- weed,  sharks'  fins,  silks,  skins,  steel,  sugar,  (I 
trust  the  reader  marks  that  I  recite  alphalfeticailt/,)  tea, 
thn^ad,  tin,  tortoise  shell,  turmeric,  tutenague,  vermilion, 
w-ooJlens.  Surelv  such  a  classification  is  not  elsewhere 
known,  even  in  the  wild  systems  of  the  Chinese,  founded 
on  the  analogy  of  their  lour  elements,  air,  earth,  fire, 
water. 

My  mercantile  friends  would  give  me  no  credit  for 
acumen  in  the  trading  "  lore  and  lucre,"  were  I  to  dis- 
course much  on  traJlic,  and  therefore  1  must  console  my- 
self with  the  knowledge  that  commercial  dictionarivs  ure 
at  their  elbows  when  thev  would  learn  of  commerce 
and  trade — subjects  I  j)urposely  avoid,  together  with  all 
stfffistics,  ff I f'ftsuremrnts,  plans  of  edifices,  tonna^n'e^  etc,  etc., 
only  so  f:ir  as  it  suits  my  purposes  to  do  otherwise,  oi 
would  be  inconvenient  not  to  introduce  them.  The  square 
and  compass  are  not  convenient  companions  for  a  walk- 
numbers,  my  phrenological  friend  says,  I  do  not  particu- 
larly excel  in,  though  a  very  good  mathematician,  and  yet 
more  given  to  metaphysics.* 

♦  If  any  rLadf.T  ot'thl»^?e  voluiiu's  slioiild  )x?  dispotsod  to  think  the 
wriit.T  has  iiuliilp'd  too  little  in  :?taiisiics  and  lociil  and  commercial 
in  fori  nn  lion,  coinioctrd  wiih  xhv  phuvs  at  whi'.^h  our  squadron 
t«)iu'li».'(l  durin«:  its  crui.-c,  1  havo  oniv  to  sav,  that  such  nr.ii«j'}''>n 
Ims  l)t.'»'ri  iiit»Midi*d.  It  vero  eu.-y  to  roni['i!e  voluii^rs  ot*  lahVs 
notes  of  population,  gi'o^ra])hical  boundaries  and  surli  like,  and 
all  this  tVoni  hooks  in  oik.>*8  own  chamber  and  at  home,  as  eini* 
and  as  accurately  as  abroad.    It  has  already  been  done ;  and  tbt 
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And  yet  it  would  be  Deglcctful  ol'  ihc  memory  of  our 
ever-Io- be- venerated  molhera  of  the  revolution,  who  ao 
hcruiciilly  practised  abstinence  from  the  Ibliaofthe  China 
shrub,  were  I  so  slightingly  lo  pass  over  the  tea  plant, 
witli  only  the  naming  it  as  in  the  list  above.  And  1  should 
do  injustice,  too,  to  the  aromatic  rccolleclions  of  mine 
liosls,  Mr.  Morse  and  Dr.  P.  of  tlie  American  hong,  did  I 
Dol  allude  to  the  ulong  and  posbong  with  which  their  table 
was  supplied ;  the  one  giving  forth  the  odor  of  tbe  mari- 
gold,— (marigold  ?  aye,  the  marigold — some  of  my  friends 
uill  understand  my  allusion  to  ihe  marigold,)  and  mixed, 
yielding  to  tKe  taste  the  flavor  of  roses,  as  their  pcrfuiM 
comes  to  the  sense  of  smelling.  Surely  cuuld  the  heroines 
of  those  olden  times,  already  alluded  to,  (blessed  be  their 
memory  1)  when  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  the  freedum 
of  their  sons,  in  whose  liberties  their  own  were  identified, 
have  been  regaled  with  the  aroma  of  the  fresh  teas  which 
have  been  served  to  us  here,  the  eventful  scenes  which 

favc  birtli  lo  a  new  power  among  the  nations  might  have 
ccn  dclavt-d.  For  it  is  a  Icnipling  draught,  thai  cup  of 
fresh  tea  as  it  may  be  drank  in  China,  united  with  the 
American  mode  of  serving  it  with  cream  and  sugar,  and 
most  certainly  would  have  made  some  of  the  Boston  whig 
ladies  notable  torics,  ere  they  would  have  sacrificed  SUcE 
a  beverage.  But  one  must  lake  a  voyage  to  Canton,  and 
be  an  inmale  of  the  hospilable  hosts  of  the  American 
hong,  before  one  can  gain  such  a  cup  of  tea  as  the  world 
nowhere  else  out  of  China  knows,  A  sea  voyage  dissi- 
pates, to  a  great  oxlcnl,  the  rich  flavor  that  characteriEes 
the  fresh  leas  of  the  choicest  kinds,  as  they  are  dnrnk  by 
tea-connoisseurs  in  China. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  duration  of  my  stay  in  Cantcn 

D'loks  witli  ilif.-"  iiarliciilars  are  <m  our  shelves  or  in  every  library. 
Ili'scrl|>tioMP  of  llilm:)>  one's  nc\f  hat;  seen,  and  emoliona  one's  aetf 
has  ft'll  at  lliH  lime  uf  iiiiiiKliiig  in  the  scenes  where,  for  the  tinM 
bt-iJiR,  he  lias  niovi'ii.  pive  him  al  leant  more  acceptable  topics  for 
wriliiij;  uiioii,  in  Win  iiidulf;ence  over  hie  private  journal,  »nd  will 
l)c  iiiniit  likfly  lo  be  accepiaiKe  to  tiiose  whose  sympalhies  he  is  eo 
fortiiriatf  as  !o  have,  whatever  maybe  Uie  approbation  or  disap- 
priit);itinn  of  those  (of  lees  consequence  to  hira)  who  enter  not  jnlo 
hie  fee liiig»  nor  pardon  their  indulgence,  or  tsther  their  eipntdqa, 
u  awakened  amid  the  incidents  knd  uaociatioH  ^  bN  tnTCl» 
4S 
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having  been  completed,  and  my  observations  hurriedl} 
made,  commissions  executed,  and  my  own  wishes  very 
nearly  satisfied  as  to  the  length  of  my  visit  to  the  provin 
cial  city,  I  prepared  to  leave  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
June.  My  time  had  been  rendered  agreeable  in  its  rapid 
flight  under  the  courteous  attentions  of  Dr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Morse,  to  whom  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  the 
pleasantness  of  my  visit  at  Canton.  The  hospitality  of 
these  gentlemen  was  not  only  cordial  at  the  time,  but  a 
note  from  the  latter  assured  me,  after  my  return  to  the 
Columbia,  that  a  second  visit  would  ensure  me  another 
welcome  to  the  American  hong.  I  mention  it  to  evince 
my  sense  of  the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
known  liberality  of  the  individuals  composing  the  house 
of  O.,  K.  &  Co.  At  the  other  American  houses  I  receiv- 
ed the  courtesies  with  which  the  American  ^ntlemaa 
visiting  Canton  is  assured  of  meeting  from  his  fellow 
citizens  while  there;  and  was  happy  to  meet  them  at 
their  table,  by  whom  several  of  our  officers,  who  were 
visiting  Canton,  were  courteously  entertained. 

The   community  of  American  merchants  at  Canton 

f)rescrve  a  style  in  living  that  does  them  credit  as  good 
ivers,  while  practising  (I  am  told)  a  good  degree  of  tem- 
perance in  their  habits.  Their  tables  were  well  furnished 
— their  meals  served  in  very  creditable  style,  and  the 
system  of  domestic  arrangements,  including  their  com- 
prador and  servants,  is  among  the  most  convenient  if  not 
the  very  best  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  servants,  too, 
are  the  very  pink  of  perfection  in  their  way.  I  am  sure 
the  officers  of  both  ships  will  remember,  with  lasting 
pleasure,  the  acquaintances  they  formed  at  Canton,  ana 
the  free  courtesies  they  received  from  them,  while  there. 

RETURN   TO   THE   GOOD   BUIPEU 

With  trunks,  boxes,  packages,  silver-ware,  lacquered- 
ware,  tea  chests  and  tea  caddies,  crape  shawls,  gna 
cloth  in  pieces,  grass  handkerchiefs,  silk  handkerchief 
silks,  chessmen,  silver,  shell  and  ivory  card-cases,  seaU 
canes,  fans,  some  antiques,  paintings,  filligree  work,  etce- 
tera, a  company  of  nii^e  officers  were  oi^  boanl  of  tb 
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p85sagc-boat  Union,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  gliding 
ilowly  down  the  Pearl  river  on  which  Canton  is  sitURteJ, 
— passing  the  raft  of  less  than  a  niiNion  of  tanfia-boata, 
flower- boats,  passage-boats,  lea-j units,  merchant-junks, 
war-junks — the  French  and  Dutch  follies,  Howqua's  fort, 
pagodas,  Whampoa  to  the  Boga  Tigris,  constituting,  as 
the  Chinese  deem,  the  mooth  oT  the  Pearl  river.  Here 
a  mandarin  boarded,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Some 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  seeming  to  doubt  whether  an 
embargo  might  not  be  placed  upon  some  of  the  contru- 
band,  were  welt  away  when  once  away  from  the  easily 
appeased,  but  sometimes  disobliging  officers  of  the  cos- 
toms.  The  wind  breezing  up  during  the  night,  the  next 
tnoming  the  Columbia  and  John  Adams,  lying  in  Tung 
Koo  Bay,  hove  in  sight ;  and  the  passengers  of  the  litlls 
clipper  Union,  with  their  disgorged  chattels,  were  soon 
on  board  of  their  respective  ships,  after  a  visit  to  the  cu- 
rious city  of  the  south  province  of  the  most  curious* 
nation  of  the  world  ;  nnd  with  their  curiosity  abundantly  ' 
gratified,  and  their  curious  tastes  sufficiently  satisfied  by 
_the  medley  of  curiosities  with  which  they  had  returned. 

For  myself,  the  young  dreams  occurring  in  my  hoy- 
hood,  associated  with  the  far  and  near  East,  have  been  lut 
ficientiy  realized.     I  am  quite  ready  for  our  return  course. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  occurrences  may  daily  take 
place  to  detain  us  here  yet  some  time  longer.     But  in  the 

6 resent  state  of  affairs  it  is  the  intention  of  Commodore 
lead  to  leave  China,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bread  is  on  board.  The  merchants  desire  that  the  Adams 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  to  protect  the  commerce 
in  any  emergency  that  may  occur,  either  in  the  policy  of 
the  Chinese  government,  or  as  the  result  of  any  action 
that  may  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  commi»- 
sion,  now  awaiting  despatches  from  the  India  Admiiy], 
who  probably,  however,  will  not  re-appear  on  this  slaMD 
until  he  shall  have  heard  from  the  British  government  at 
home,  after  its  reception  of  intelligence  of  the  present 
slate  of  affairs,  into  which  the  late  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  opium  trade  has  thrown  the  foreign  com- 

■    "'  ■  ""      "     '-  ■     "are  all  Tying  it    j 

"  are  in  nM 


mercc  in  China.     The  English  shipping  are  i 
Hong-Kong,  and  form  quite  a  fleet ;  ana  all  i 
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waiting  for  the  action,  dependent  upon  whatever  intelli- 
gence shall  be  received  from  the  West  as  to  the  pleasure 
of  her  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty's  ministers. 


SECTION   VI. 

TUNG  KOO  BAV. 

The  ships  at  anchor.  Sounds  beneath  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  buU-frofi^ 
serenade.  Fourth  of  July.  Ships  in  galo-dress.  Revisit  to  Macao.  Pic> 
nic.  Old  walks  renewed.  Cassa  gardens.  Farewell  to  them.  Incident. 
Lines — The  lovely  Maniac.    Final  leave  of  Macao. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  at  the  time  I  left  MacaOy  the  two 
ships  moved  from  the  roads  to  Tung  Koo  anchorage- 
ground,  nearer  Canton,  to  ride  safely  during  the  typhoon 
season.  Here  tliey  arc  in  their  solitary  but  social  position, 
while  all  the  merchant  vessels  have  proceeded  to  Hong- 
Kong.  The  bay  is  formed  by  the  main  land,  the  high 
peak  called  the  castle  peak  rising  directly  in  front  and 
north  of  us,  the  large  Lantow  on  our  right,  and  the  small 
island  of  Tung  Koo  on  our  larboard  quarter.  The  sce- 
nery is  bold,  the  high  peaks  of  Lantow,  generally  capped 
by  a  grayish  cloud,  throwing  down  the  green  mountain 
side  its  yet  darker  and  broad  folds.  Lintin  island,  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  point  w'here  the  "  opium  fleet**  have  usual- 
ly concentrated,  is  seen  over  the  little  Tung  Koo,  daily 
frowning  in  its  mists,  as  they  wreath  in  sombre  dun  the 
high  cliff  of  this  to  be  future  storied  isle.  But  little  of  in- 
terest is  found  here,  save  a  quiet  which  all  love  after  a 
bustle  for  months.  Our  little  schooner,  the  Rose,  piiet 
regularly  between  our  ships  and  Macao,  bringing  the 
news  and  conveying  requisitions,  and  forming  a  convey- 
ance for  letters  and  passage  to  and  from  the  ships  to  the 
city.  She  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  disturbs  the  mo- 
notony that  prevails  around — the  ripple  of  the  wave,  the 
goin^^  and  return  of  the  shore  boats  for  water,  bathingi 
rambling,  and — sad  as  it  has  been  all  along — burying  the 
dead.    Since  the  sliips  arrived  here  the  captain's  clerk  of 
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the  Adams  has  died.  He  was  first  interred  on  one  of  the 
sm^ll  islands  ;  since,  in  Macao  burial-gToimd.  On  one  oc- 
caajon.  on  the  little  island  of  Tung  Koo,  I  repeated  ihe 
service  over  three  sailors  interred  at  the  same  time,  in 
separate  graves.  It  was  a  solemn  echo  that  came  from 
each  grave  successively,  as  the  earth  crumbled  with  its 
mutHed  sound  of  "earth  lo  earth,  ashea  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust."  on  their  coffin-lids. 

The  tides  here  set  strongly,  flooding  and  ebbing,  and 
the  waters  rush  like  a  mill-race  by  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
At  night  a  peculiar  sound  not  unfrequently  makes  its 
monotonous  rumbling,  which  comes  through  my  air-port 
like  the  croakings  of  a  million  of  frogs.,  1  beard  Ihe  same, 
at  night,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Some  say  they 
are  fish  around  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  May  they  not 
rather  be  millions  of  coral  insects  1  The  boats  and  cable- 
chains,  with  small  coral  palaces  newly  located  upon  them, 
would  seem  to  make  the  supposition  a  natural  one.  But 
I  did  not  care  at  first,  though  I  were  deceived,  in  deeming 
these  noises  the  serenading  of  that  long  and  sleek-legged 
gentry,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  their  natural  rights,  are 
conveyed  by  the  dozen  into  the  Canton  markets  as  a  gusto 
fur  celestial  tastes.  These  commingling  sounds  around  the 
ship  brought  to  my  recollection  some  lines  intimately  asso- 
ciated witn  the  rana  brotherhood.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
I  must  accredit  them,  but  avail  myself,  on  the  occasion  of 
introducing  them,  to  say  that  I  will  thank  any  friend  or 
stranger  to  make  known  to  me  where  I  may  find  a  song 
called  "The  Dutchman's  Bells,"  or  something  like  it  in 
name,  originated  by  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  teamsters 
decorating  their  horses'  headstalls  by  these  tinkling  cym- 
bals. But  the  serenade  of  the  frogs ;— certainly,  were  it 
set  to  Chinese  music,  it  might  prove  an  efiectual  charm 
for  the  Budhists  lo  put  to  a  distance  beyond  their  present 
court  in  the  Ursa  Major,  the  fairies,  so  much  an  object  of 
dread  to  the  worshippers  of  Fuh. 

The  Bt'LL-FBona'  Sebenadk. 
"The  night  was  warm,  the  pool  was  still. 
No  sound  was  lieard  from  lake  or  hill, 
Save  wtiere,  upon  a  log  decayed, 
A  buU-&0R  croaked  his  eereiiada: 
48* 
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gled  for  independence."  And  our  ships,  to-day,  are  ar- 
rayed in  ail  the  gorgcoua  apparelling  of  the  national  flags 
of  every  people,  streaming  in  the  gentle  breeze  as  it  qui- 
vers by  them  just  in  sufficient  freshiiesa  to  lay  open  theit 
graceful  folds,  and  trace  to  the  gazer's  eye  the  emblems 
of  half  a  hundred  nations.  And  Britain — olden  and  honora* 
ble  Britain — though  she  was  the  power  the  infant  Colum- 
bia contended  with  and  overmatcned,  it  was  an  honorable 
contention  of  mighty  powers ;  and  now,  that  nation's  6ag 
is  floatini^  in  honorable  distinction  at  the  main-yard  oppo- 
site the  American  ensign,  at  the  first  post  of  honor.  And 
under  the  considerate  taste  of  Lieutenant  Turk,  while  our 
ships  lie  moored  in  the  seas  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  the 
black  and  blue  and  red  and  white  of  the  Imperial  King- 
dom stream  at  the  maintopsad  yard ;  and  Muscat  and 
Siam,  our  treaty- friends  of  tiie  East,  and  Cochln-Chiua 
that  would  be  our  treaty- friend,  occupy  places  of  distinc- 
tion, while  the  gems  ol  Portugal,  the  gold  of  Spain,  and 
the  stripes  of  France  and  Holland  wave  from  their  several 
points,  with  corresponding  jacks  extending  from  the  royal 
yard-arms  to  the  several  trucks  of  the  now  gaudy-colored 
ship.  She  is  a  beauty  of  no  linical  tMte,  but  rich  in  her 
decorations  od  this  gala-day,  displaying  her  attire  of 
varied  dies  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hunired  boats  of 
the  celestials,  who,  in  unusual  numbers,  this  morning  covet 
the  bay.  And  a  few  moments  since,  while  the  wonder- 
ing Chinese  were  yet  lingering  in  their  uodisguiaed  ad- 
miration of  the  strange  and  gauny  ships,  our  loiu-mouthed 
cannon  spoke  the  notes  of  exultation  in  memory  of  thp 
glorious  day  that  declared  the  American  natioa  a  &ee  and 
independent  people. 

The  scene,  in  truth,  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  little 
Johnny  A.  (pity  her  name  does  not  correspond  with  her 
sex,  and  she  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  little  girl  I  once 
knew,  by  the  name  of  Henry)  lies  but  a  short  distance 
from  us,  thinking  that  she  has  put  on  her  prettiest  holiday 
dress.  And  she  thinks  not  altogether  wrongly  either,  for 
she  oflen  has  good  taste ;  aod,  coquette  that  she  is,  like 
most  beauties,  is  never  badcward  in  exhibiting  her  ao 
knowledged  attractions. 

Aod  at  borne— Pleased  home  I  how  an  ye  all  tktn, 
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this  day  ?  I  think  I  see  at  least  one  happy-faced  groups 
smiling  amon^  the  green  lawns  around  them,  where  ihey 
have  gathered  from  the  healed  walls  of  that  mart  of  the 
western  world.  And  would  I  were  with  ye,  enjoying  the 
green  fields  and  tlie  luxurious  shades  of  that  sunny  sent 
And  surely,  to-day,  ye  may  well  glory  in  your  home,  and 
love  the  land  of  tl>e  brave  and  the  free— of  the  plentiful 
and  the  happy.  If  it  be  true  that  political  discord  some- 
times pervades  the  councils  of  your  nation,  and  jealous  and 
intriguing  ambition  wakes  the  cry  of  discontent ;  and  dis- 
union and  degeneracy  at  times  walk  undisguised  in  your 
public  halls,  with  dtisigns  of  treachery  and  treason,  ye  are 
yet  the  happiest  people  of  the  earth — the  freest,  and  the 
detcnnined  to  be  free.  There  is  written  on  the  brow  of 
each  of  your  citizens  the  certificate  of  his  birthright — the 
lines  of  independence  and  comfort.  And  afar  from  the 
loud  murmur  of  ])olitical  strife  rise  your  thousand  homes, 
throughout  town,  village,  and  villa,  that  tell  you  are  yet, 
and  are  long  to  continue  to  be,  a  happy  nation.  It  is  not 
mere  self-complacency  that  colors  the  picture  of  your  do- 
mestic and  even  ])olitical  economy,  wliich  demagogues 
and  despots  alike  would  traduce — it  is  the  reality  of  your 
quiet  homes,  and  comparatively  peaceful  rule,  that  height- 
ens the  intensity  of  the  bright  contrast  in  the  compare 
with  almost  everv  other  nation  of  the  earth,  which  vour 
pre-eminence  leaves  in  shade  and  sorrow.  Even  your 
own  riots,  that  so  defame  the  wisdom  of  your  institutions 
abroad,  declare  you  to  be  a  thinking  people^  and  that  the 
voice  of  a  community,  that  thinks  for  itself,  shall  rule,  and 
not  the  dictatorial  power  that  forbids  any  other  will  than 
its  own  to  be  heard.  It  was  this  independence  of  thought 
that  determined  the  actions  of  your  forefathers;  and  the 
rich  bequest  of  thinking  for  yourselves  was  tlie  manly  and 
))erpotual  legacy  they  left  to  bless,  in  perpetuity,  a  free 
aud  inde}>en(lciit  nation.  God  bless  thee  then,  this  day* 
my  hnp])y  country! 

hi  the  (evening  I  strolled  on  the  beach  of  the  main 
siin](\  with  Li(Mitenants  Turk  and  Pennock.  The  sun  was 
ncariiig  its  dip  as  our  cutter  shoved  from  the  shore,  and 
the  two  shi))s  still  reposed  in  tlieir  quiet,  with  their  flag! 
streaming  in  the  level  beam  of  a  nearly  setting  sun.    Tm 
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music  was  rolling  off,  as  wc  neared  the  frigate ;  and  when 
the  aim's  liist  ray  glanced  on  the  bosom  of  the  still  bay, 
the  Hiigs  ut'  ihe  two  ships  fell,  in  unison,  from  lift,  and  slay, 
and  spar,  to  the  decks. 

BEV18IT    TO    MACAO.  ^Pf 

The  time  of  our  leaving  Ihe  China  seas  rtfpidly  ap- 
proaching, I  availed  myselt  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Rose  of  revisiting  Macao,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  my 
friends  there,  whose  welcome  I  again  received,  after  an 
absence  of  a  number  of  weeks  to  Canton  and  Tung  Koo — 
retraced  some  of  my  old  pleasant  walks,  called  uii  friends, 
enjoyed  a  moonlight  pic-nic  party  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff  aiid 
family  and  others,  who  rambled  to  the  heights  that  over- 
look the  bay  and  the  distant  roads,  and  constitute  the  op- 
posite cone  of  the  ranee  of  hills  on  which  the  hermitago 
that  flanks  the  eastern  heights  of  Macao  is  located.  The 
eve  of  the  pic-nic  was  a  lovely  night,  and  still,  as  the  unrip- 
pled  surface  of  the  bay,  that  drank  the  bright  light  pouring 
softly  from  the  silver  moon,  as  she  was  seen  peering  in 
more  than  her  oiual  loveliness  high  up  in  the  clear  heaven. 
The  music  of  flutes,  and  the  soft  notes  ^ady-voicei,  bfpke 
on  the  air  of  the  still-calm  scene,  ever  m«  mellow  and 
sweet  when  the  intonations  are  vibrated  on  the  soft  eddies 
of  the  moist  atmosphere  of  eve;  and  the  sweet  sounds  were 
borne  on  in  the  voice  of  song,  along  the  ^een  hilt-sid« 
and  over  the  sleeping  waters.  "  We  met,"  was  spoken  to 
the  currents  of  the  solt  breeze  ;  and  Scotland's  airs,  in  all 
that  pecnliar  style  of  Highland  melody,  were  heard  from 
the  steep,  for  Scotia  had  her  representative  there.  The 
ground  had  been  spread  with  mats;  and  viands  and  va- 
riety for  various  tastes  had  preceded  us,  to  the  eleyated 
and  romantic  spot.  And  surely  a  distant  gazer  would 
have  thought  the  fairies  were  holding  their  court,  as  they 
contemplated  the  rural  scene,  graced  by  the  flowing-haired 
maid<^n  and  elder  matron,  seen  by  the  soft  light  of  the 
smiling  tnoon,  who,  herself,  was  abroad  without  her  veil 
to-night.  Such  scenes  as  these  haveacharm  to  the  lover 
of  soft  nature,  and  make  the  amiable  more  amiable ;  the 
.ovely  more  lovely  ;  and  the  manlier  brow,  knit  by  B 
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effort,  to  relax  under  the  gentle  influence  of  the  soft  bree» 
and  moonlight  melody.  The  party  returned  by  the  Praya 
Grande,  that  pleasant  promenade  at  evening,  and  never 
more  pleasant  than  was  that  walk  this  night. 

And  I  took  my  last  of  many  rambles  in  the  cassa-gnr- 
dens  the  succeeding  day,  which  I  had  thought  I  should 
find  a  place  of  welcome  resort,  during  my  stay  at  Macao. 
It  is  not  because  Camoens  sang  in  heroics  the  story  of  the 
first  adventurer  around  the  cape  of  storms,  amid  these 
shades  and  rocks — it  is  the  sweet  retreat  itself,  where  sol- 
itude becomes  a  charm,  and  friendship  lights  the  purest 
flames  upon  her  altar  when  strolling  with  those  we  esteem, 
that  will  long  secure  to  this  retreat  a  place  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  which  come  ever  acceptably  to  the  mind. 
Association — how  ever-powerful  and  irresistible  in  the 
human  mind  !  By  it,  life  is  relieved  a  thousand  times,  and 
man's  existence  of  earth  becomes  the  space  of  ages.  No- 
thing is  a  trifle  in  its  view,  and  trifles  become  worlds. 

"  A  word,  a  leaf,  a  faded  flower 
Full  oft  possess  a  magic  power ; 
And  wake,  when  gentlest  memories  flow, 
The  smile  of  joy  or  tear  of  wo." 

Have  we  not  heard,  in  the  simple  echo  of  our  own  step, 
some  peculiar  sound,  as  we  paced  some  spot,  perhaps  un- 
der some  peculiar  circumstances,  which,  in  after  days,  re- 
peated in  similarity  of  echo,  has  borne  back  our  thought 
to  a  far  distant  place,  where  we  heard  that  sound  before; 
and  then,  relieved  in  a  moment,  through  scenes  that  were 
montlis,  p(.'rhaps  years,  in  acting  ?  1  have  seen,  at  the  re- 
petition of  a  single  word,  an  eye  pearled  in  tears  that  had 
not  wept  before  for  months.  There  is  a  whisper  among 
the  fuliatjc  of  the  trees,  we  may  distinguish  as  having  been 
breathe  d  in  other  groves.  No  one  may  forget  where  he 
first  listened  to  the  murmurs  in  the  pine-tops — with  what 
friend  he  has  moved  through  the  rustling  leaves  in  the  au- 
tumnal forest,  as,  on  some  other  forest-path,  he  re-stirs  the 
rustling  messengers  that  wake  the  memories  of  the  past 
Nor  may  I  forget  the  cassa-grovcs — the  friends  with  whom 
I  have  paced  those  avenues — penetrated  the  wild  bower, 
and  together  sat  on  the  high  turret  of  the  wall  beneath  the 
embowering  trees,  and  whose  hands  have  plucked  the 
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twugh  and  mmffjed  it  with  gathered  flowers  as  the  ofiering  ^ 
of  friendship.  There  are^  of  whom  it  is  poetry  to  thittli* 
and  piety  to  love.  And  though  I  eschew  oil  sentiiDeola]' 
ism,  1  estimate  with  delicacy  and  vividness  the  refined  fe- 
male character,  always  sweet,  yet  a  tbgimnd  times  more 
sweet  where  religioa  is  blended  witli  iU  etenients.  Cassa, 
and  its  light,  and  its  shade,  and  rock  and  avenue,  and  Ca- 
Diocna'  olden  cave  of  granite,  and  embowered  turret,  aad 
scenes  among  which,  with  friends  or  in  solitude.  I  have 
I    promenaded,  ndieu  ! — all,  save  one  scene — adieu ! 

And  that  one  scene,  how  it  lies  iu  my  memory  !  1  may 
not,  nor  would  1  forget  it  if  I  might.  I  am  not  certain  thai 
]  should  so  freely  narrate  it  I  had  several  times  passed 
an  old  gentleman  iu  this  garden,  attended  by  his  daughter, 
on  my  evening  walks.  He  is  a  Portuguese  from  Lisbon, 
of  some  family  consideration,  and  deemed  a  man  of  prop- 
erty. He  married  an  English  lady,  who  was  a  Protestant 
and  died  not  long  ago.  The  young  lady,  his  daughter,  is 
a  ligrtt  brunette,  with  an  exquisite  head  of  hair,  playing  in 
unconhncd  ringlets  ufum  her  neck.  The  Portuguese  resi- 
dents iiere,  wear  no  bonnets.  A  little  incident  had  made 
mc  acquainted  with  the  father,  who  speaks  English,  as  did 
his  family.  The  young  lady,  for  some  montns  pasLhas 
partially  lost  her  mind,  but  not  all  her  vivacity.  Her  fathfll'' 
said  she  did  not  perceive  the  change  in  herself^  }»U  thought 
il  to  be  in  others. 

I  sat  one  evening  on  the  elevated  wall,  (Q  which  I  bava, 
already  alluded  as  the  embowered  turret,  approached  by 

a  flight  of  rustic  steps.     Mr.  ' and  his  daughter  came 

near  as  1  rose ;  and  the  daughter  placing  her  duicate  hand 
upon  my  arm,  while  her  own  still  rested  wtthia  her  father's, 
she  said,  "  You,  Senhor,  are  not  amoog  thole  who  have 
changed  to  me  T  1  could  have  wept,  but  only  pitied  and 
admired.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  of  a  better  compontkn 
than  the  following,  which  it  prompiBd: 

The  lovely  Manuo.  . 

They  loved  ma  once,  but  now  ^gftm  AanfHt 

And  look  with  •cornfiil  Bya, 
Though  oft  with  arm  in  arm  we've  ranysA 

Wbea  aane  eeeoied  kivsd  as  L  ^ 
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They  listened  to  my  plaintive  song 
When  I  would  have  thom  weep ; 

And  wished  I  would  the  glee  prolong 
When  nierry  strings  I'd  sweep. 

But  all  things  now  seem  changed  to  me 

Except  old  faithful  Rove  ;* 
He  shakes  his  shaggy  ears  in  play, 

And  dearer  seems  to  love. 

£*en  when  I  walk  the  gardflc-path 

And  seat  me  in  the  bower, 
Less  sweet  I  deem  the  perfume  breathy 

Nor  find  my  favorite  flower. 

The  birds  that  came  witli  fluttering  wing 

Among  the  garden  trees. 
Less  merrily  tlieir  carols  sing 

Upon  the  evening  breeze. 

Oh  what  can  be  this  fearful  change 

On  all  around  I  see  ? 
Thev  said,  though  they  the  world  should  rangfi^ 

The  envied  I  should  be. 

But  not  as  once  I  deem  they  love ; 

They  sometimes  whisper  low ; 
And  though  they  call  me  oil  their  dove^ 

'Twas  once  with  smiles,  not  now. 

And  they  would  smooth  ray  sunny  hair 

With  fondness  of  caresses. 
And  say  so  sof^  there's  none  so  fair 

As  she  with  raven  tresses. 

My  mother,  when  she  lived,  would  say* 

**  Sweet  Mary,  come  to  me. 
Do  you  forget,  thou  dark-blue  eye. 

The  kiss  that's  due  from  thee  t** 

But  she,  some  months  ago,  hath  gone 

Where  spirits  like  her  live, 
She  thought  flbe  left  me  not  alone. 

And  oil,  who  could  believe  1 

But  meekness  is  an  angel's  charm, 

And  beauty  has  its  spells. 
And  I  would  not  resent  nor  hamii 

But  win  with  playful  smilee. 

*  The  name  of  their  old  &vorite  dog  is  PfratOb 

5r 
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And  jet  lay  heart  will  somelimes  break. 
They  look  so  Hlratige  and  cold! 

And  then  my  tileni  room  I  Mek 
And  weep  my  vroea  uuCol4- 

For  God  m  there  alone  to  see 

The  sighs  mj  boeom  ewtill, 
Aa  I  before  Him  bend  the  knee 

And  all  my  sorrows  tell. 

And  he  is  all  unKke  to  those 
So  eXnttf^  that  seem  lo  me ; 

And  hae  a  heart  that  fee\a  niy  woesi 
And  taya,  He  pities  mo  ; 

And  if  they  all  fortake  mo  else, 

Not  He  will  Maty  Isave ; 
And  tliough  tlkft  world  is  surely  falsis 

None  tniHla  In  Him  to  grieve. 

Aid  when  the  summer  monllis  are  o"«r. 
And  lliey  wJ!  dig  my  grave. 


The  Rose  was  to  leave  her  anchorage  in  the  bay  for 
Tung  Koo,  after  dinner.  It  might  be  her  last  trip.  I  had 
spent  a  very  agreeable  week  in  Macao,  and  was  on  boai^ 
the  schooner  at  the  time  appointed.  Towards  sunset  the 
anchor  was  aweigh,  and  the  Rose  standing  slowly  out  the 
harbor  ;  and  1,  at  least,  am  not  again  (o  visit  M^cao.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  Praya  Grande  was  to  be  seen  a  jiMlo 
cnuple — a  gentleman  and  lady — on  their  evening  pnmfr 
natle.  The  schooner  was  known,  and  for  a  moment  they 
paused  and  a  white  handkerchief  was  waving.  I  took  the 
compliment  and  repeated  the  adieiL 
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SECTION  VII. 

Getting  under  way  and  leaving  Tung  Koo  bay.  Gale,  and  near  ahipwreck 
on  a  lee  shore.  Entrance  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Eclipse.  Water- 
spout.  Croiising  the  180^  of  longitude.  Gaining  a  day.  Melancholy  loM 
of  men.    In  sight  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

" I  PRETEND  not  to  bc  weathcr-wisc,  Mr.  M."  I  remark- 
ed to  the  Purser  as  I  joined  him  on  the  quarter-deck, 
while  our  ship  was  just  ready  to  trip  her  anchor  on  the 
morning  of  our  leaving  Tung  Koo  bay;  **  but  if  all  the 
sailors'  signs  be  true,  we  shall  have  more  wind  before  we 
have  less." 

The  John  Adams,  lying  in  a  different  position  from  our- 
selves, had  already  gotten  under  way,  being  towed  through 
a  different  pass,  as  her  position  was  more  favorable  with 
regard  to  the  tide,  which  delayed  us  for  an  hour  and  more, 
before  we  could  double  the  head  of  Tung  Koo  island. 

It  was  four  bells  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  our 
ship  unmoored  her  last  hold  on  the  celestial  empire.     The 
sky  was  deeply  blue,  and  beautiful  beyond  any  morning  I      J 
had  before  remarked  it ;  and  on  this  field  of  calm  loveli-      ^ 
ness  lay  the  soft  and  elongated  cloud,  with  its  spread  train 
and  feathery  edge,  more  enchanting  in  its  pencilled  fringe 
than  I  had  ever  remarked  that  sjKicies  of  the  airy  coursers, 
which  the  seamen  call  the  mares'  tails.     Thev  slumbered 
in  their  unearthly  and  sweet  rest  as  they  lay,  few  and  at 
far  distances  from  each  other,  with  the  mackerel  backs,  in 
their  checkered  and  broken  layers,  filling  more  closely  the 
higher  up  portions  of  the   blue — deeply  blue  concave. 
Few  mornings  ever  broke  more  fair — few  skies  ever  look- 
ed more  beautiful,  as  these  clouds  in  the  play  of  their  eloc-      I 
trie  })oints  varied  the  rich  and  sunny  heaven.     One  mystic 
r.iinhus  was  alone  to  he  seen  amid  all  this  rich  beauty,  as      i 
it  wreathed  its  dark  folds  around  the  highest  peak  of  Lin-      { 
tin,  an  island  in  the  near  distance,  as  if  to  say,  **  skies  the      j 
brightest  arc  not  always  unclouded." 

The  breeze  springing  up,  we  stood  down  the  Macao 
Roads,  under  a  gentle  press  of  canvass,  unable  to  take  the 
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more  northern  and  caatcro  pass  ;  and  soon  after  dismissed 
the  pilot,  with  the  hopes  and  iheprospectsof  gaining,  with 
the  increasing  and  favorable  wind,  a  long  stretch  oefore 
nightfall,  from  this  ialand-bound  conaL 

All  were  congratulatlne  themselves  and  each  other  on 
Iheir  happy  esrape  from  Tung  Koo.  Wc  had  seen  enou^ 
of  the  celestials,  at  ihcir  homes  ;  and  this  point  seemed 
now,  to  us,  the  starting  place  of  our  return  to  our  own 
dear  land ;  while  every  benevolent  heart  looked  forward 
to  our  soon  gaining  a  more  northern  latitude,  which,  it  was 
hoped  and  believed,  would  give  substance  to  many  of  the 
shadows  which  were  moving,  hkc  so  many  ghosts,  over 
our  decks,  and  add  nerve  to  the  decayed  energies  of  the 
ship's  company.  Every  step  now  seemed  to  plant  itself 
more  firmly  on  the  deck,  and  every  chest  breathed  already 
more  freely  as  tiie  freshening  breeze  bore  on  our  ships,  until, 
witli  the  sunset,  all  apprehension  of  a  lee  shore  escaped 
the  visions  of  the  wary  sailor. 

"  Stand  by  to  furl  the  royals,  I  say !"  cried  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  after  the  Commodore  had  taken  a  few  rounds  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  scanned  the  prospects  of  the  weather 
for  the  night, 

"  Haul  taught — in  royals  T  was  the  next  order ;  and  a 
moment  had  not  passed  when  those  far-up  sails,  looking  so 
like  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  in  their  breadth,  as  they  are 
spread  upon  the  highest  spars  of  the  ship,  were  gathered 
to  the  slim  and  highest  yards  of  the  masts. 

"  We  divined  not  wrongly.  Purser,  as  we  read  that  beMft- 
tiful  sky  this  morning : 


The  Purser  and  myself,  at  this  pleasant  hour,  were  tres- 
passing, with  other  officers  of  the  ward>room,  on  the  arm-  , 
chest  of  the  quarter-deck,  while  tliese  orders  were  being 
given.  k 

"  Man  the  top-gallant  clewlines — ^weather-brace — hand 
by  the  Ice-brace — lay  aloft  to  furl  the  top-gallant  sails  T 
again  cried  the  office*',  through  his  trumpet,  as  the  breeM 
continued  to  freshen,  and  the  ship,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
pressure  upon  her  canvass  now  and  erer  met,  with  *  boiai 
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nat  bid  defiance  to  the  wave,  the  cleft  surge,  which  the  fresh 
>reeze  of  the  day  had  begun  to  conjure  up  to  a  greater 
nagnitudc  each  moment  we  had  been  deepening  our  water 
in  its  blue  and  fathom. 

"  Haul  taught — let  go  the  halliards  and  lee-sheet— -clew 
do  vvn !  Let  go  the  weather-sheet — clew  up  P  A  moment 
only  passed,  and  the  top-gallant  sails  of  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizzcn,  lay  as  snugly  to  their  yards,  as  ever  lady  plaited 
surplice  over  stomacher  or  roll  on  dress. 

The  ship  was  deemed  snug  for  the  night ;  and  as  the 
hours  advanced,  with  the  continuance  of  the  fresh  and 
favorable  breeze,  all,  save  the  watches  in  their  tum«  were 
lost  at  the  usual  time  in  their  hammocks,  cot,  or  bed. 

The  hour  had  reached  a  little  past  the  mid-watch  of  the 
ni^ht,  without  awakening  the  apprehensions  of  the  officer 
of  the  deck  beyond  the  attentive  marking  of  the  weather, 
until  a  dark  squall,  as  if  magic  had  gained  some  new  pow- 
ers in  rapidity  of  movement,  came  down  upon  the  ship, 
and  with  its  heavy  breath,  shivered  to  ribands  every  sail 
that  was  set  upon  the  ship. 

It  was  a  sorry  sight,  as  the  day  broke,  to  see  the  tattered 
sails,  that  had  bocn  with  difficulty  gathered  to  the  yards. 
The  squall  had  now  given  place  to  a  steady  gale,  increasing 
every  hour  in  its  force  and  fury ;  and  the  ship  was  now 
Ivini;  to  under  fore  storm-stavsail  and  the  main  and  mix- 
zon  tr}'sails.  The  royal  and  top-gallant  yards  had  been 
sent  down,  the  topsail  yards  clewed  down,  and  the  Cdum- 
bia,  in  her  storm-dress,  now  abided  the  war  of  elementi, 
the  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  hurricane  of  winds.  The  rains 
for  a  while  ceased,  while  the  winds  yet  drove'Yhe  sheets  of 
spray  in  their  horizontal  layers  from  the  cleft  tops  of  the 
Wish  waves  in  as  drenching  volumes  through  the  cordage 
of  the  nearly  naked  ship,  as  were  the  torrents  themselves. 
A  new  course  was  bent  while  the  frigate  lay  to  like  a  life- 
boat on  the  billow,  though  the  sea  hsud  now  swollen  to  the 
mountain-surge.  The  John  'Adams,  under  the  same  sail, 
was  seen  at  the  windward,  apparently  with  all  things  snug, 
like  a  phantom  craft,  and  at  times  under  bare  poles,  as  the 
two  ships  rose  together,  or  again  sunk,  so  that  the  tnicks 
of  either  became  for  a  moment  invisible  to  the  other,  and 
the  next,  rose  with  their  hulls  and  every  cord  distinctly 


■4«ceable  on  the  wild  and  dun  sky.     And  Uipn,  ihono  winds, 

i^so  howling  winds  of  ilie  gale,  as  they  murmured  with 

"I  Voice  more  doleful  than  could  be  the  chant  of  a  thou- 

Vnd  spirits  of  lost  mariners  engulfed  by  ihe  raging  storm, 

"  nrongh  oin-  rigging,  with  omens  of  dark  things  to  tho 


Thus  ilie  iwo  cruisers  stood  on  their  parallel  tracks  for 
the  day,  boumlinj^  fronj  surge  to  surge,  or  drifting  from 
ja» ine  of  water  to  [eowaid  ravine,  while  llie  roll  of  the  sea 
spread  out  its  giant  proportions,  now  tumbling  from  its 
h'tigbt  to  lind  its  levi-1  iis  iht^  top  broke  In  it!>  cataract  of 
foam  to  the  tkwp  ami  blue  dcetivitiesof  the  billows  ;  oral 
[•M,  threw  its  brriud  shvct  ju  u  crystal  river  across  U)o 
.Hlworks  of  our  ship, 
r  The  wind  in  its  fury  Icll  not  oa  ifac  comiag  night  <hut  io 
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again  upon  the  dark  sea  ;  but  its  fearful  impulses  increased 
as  the  night  watches  advanced.  The  ship  was  thoroughly 
soaked  by  the  driving  surges  which  dashed  against  the 
Columbia,  now  penetrating  the  partial  openings  of  the 
closed  port-holes  or  coming  from  the  hatchways  of  the 
upper-deck  ;  and  our  ward -room  was  afloat  from  the  sea 
that  drove  with  an  irresistible  force  against  tlie  stem-portSi 
and  penetrated  by  the  rudder  coat  And  the  sick  were 
in  their  darkness,  and  distress,  but  delaying  death.  But 
wet  as  was  the  ship,  and  shivered  as  were  her  saik,  the 
revelation  of  the  morning  had  not  been  anticipated  for  its 
fearful  apprehension,  and  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  the  gallant  bark  was  found.  The  top-gallant  masts, 
notwithstanding  the  back-stays  were  well  taught,  bent  like 
a  withe  in  the  roll  of  the  ship;  and  the  morning  discover- 
ed, as  trifles  in  these  circumstances,  tiiat  the  main-top-gal- 
lant-mast had  been  carried  away,  together  with  the  main- 
trysail  mast ;  and  one  of  the  boats,  without  having  been 
heard  in  the  loud  roar  of  the  winds  as  it  was  disengaged 
by  some  surge  from  the  davits,  had  gone  on  its  wild  buf- 
fet of  the  waves. 

With  sea-room,  and  the  gale  might,  if  it  please,  blow  its 
worst  in  typhoon,  hurricane,  and  tempest,  and  we  would 
trust  the  good  Columbia  to  her  stumps,  evincing,  as  she  did, 
her  stanch  qualities,  without  admitting  a  drop  of  water 
through  her  lower  planks,  and  bounding  and  rcboundius 
like  some  light  but  solid  trunk  of  a  forest  mammoth,  whicB 
the  storm  of  ages  might  beat  upon  uninjured  and  unyield- 
ing, in  the  ti^ht  work  of  her  admirable  mechanism.  But 
the  rock,  and  the  coral  reef,  and  shoal,  and  sand  bar,  in 
union  with  the  surge  of  the  open  ocean,  and  the  wild  gale 
that  shows  no  pity  in  its  madness,  would  make  even  a  thin? 
so  fair  and  faithful  as  the  frigate  that  had  so  justly  secured 
our  confidence  and  attachment,  a  mere  cradle  of  bulrush- 
es,  were  she  once  to  strike  upon  them,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
elements  that  were  now  driving  above,  and  raging  around, 
and  rolling  beneath  us.  But  it  was  hoped  that  we  had 
gained  an  ofling,  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  of  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles ;  and  it  must  be  a  fearful  drift  of  tides 
and  drive  of  winds,  that  could  have  borne  us  in  dange^ 
oos  nearness  to  the  coast    The  dark  clouds  had  po^ 
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mitted  no  obvervatwo.  and  Ae  lag  €otki  bo4  an«  ■§  ike 
tides  Olid  the  dnft.  The  aecn^  MMHig  btoCe,  Md  ite 
slurtn  fa;)d  not  lowered  iu  visa*;  wad  the  bameaae  in  te 
lon-cnl-tempest  now  Uended  hi  (017-  miA  Ae  he»«ieH  laA 
of  the  sea,  neaviog  in  iu  wildest  coBmotH^  N<ae  ba| 
the  manner,  then,  could  eUhnaie  ifae  tjiiM  derefcuwl 
of  the  dayln'cak.  ««  ibo  moni  lei  Ul  h*  earijr  iwht  oa  * 
Buddenly  changed  lea  ia  Um  enhr,&ooi  tiwdeepbCieof  tfa» 


iathomleas  oc««o.  to  tlw  pale  gR«n  of  •ouBding&  Tbe 
lead  in  its  cast  gam  tbe  milow  WBler  of  but  twentj-fiT* 
fiithotns,  and  in  the  dhfl  of  a  few  more  caMs,  bat  twoity- 
two  falhoms,  still  dccreasuig,  wlaletbedeinebls  comBUik- 
gled  their  continued  and  imabaiiBg  Atriea; 

All  hands  were  called.  Even  &  ndt  were  saaunooad 
\  from  their  hammock  On  a  (ec-shore  no  officer  would 
I  venture  the  ship  within  twenty  laihom&,  in  so  wild  a  blow; 
and  the  tide  and  the  gale  were  sweeping  her  each  mo* 
ment  nearer  to  the  invisible  land,  now  in)po»ible  to  b« 
Been  through  the  whirling  mists  a  hundred  lengths  of  the 
ship.  Our  sail):,  then,  seemed  our  only  salvation  ;  and  yet 
they  Imd  all  been  riven  to  a  useless  mass  of  parcelling; 
while  our  anchors,  in  such  a  roll  of  the  sea,  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  last  resorL  New  topsails  therefore  were 
bent  by  the  already  far-spent  and  nearly  exhausted  crew, 
while  the  Commodore,  in  a  consultation  with  three  of  his 
principal  olBccrs,  decided  that  the  anchors  should  not  be 
cast  so  long  as  twenty  fathoms  of  water  swept  beneath 
the  ship.  And  yet  no  sails  could  stand  in  such  a  gale,  to 
enable  the  frigate  to  beat  from  off  the  shore ;  and  no  ship 
could  tack  in  such  a  sea ;  and  no  anchoiv,  it  waa  believeJi 
could  hold  a  ship  driven  by  such  a  commotion  of  the  roll- 
ing ocean  ;  or,  if  anchors  held,  the  ship  must  swamp  be- 
neath the  surge  as  it  broke  in  its  sweep  above  the  decksj 
and  the  masts,  without  a  remedy,  go  by  the  board.  And 
yet  the  ship,  in  her  drift  of  another  fifteen  minutes,  might 
strike  ;  and  if  the  gale  continued  but  a  few  hour|  longer, 
and  'he  wind  held  its  point  where  it  was,  she  mmt  strike  . 
on  ruck,  or  reef,  or  sand  ;  and  in  either  case,  in  such  a 
swell,  those  who  best  knew  the  dangers,  cherished  leait 
the  hope  of  rescue  to  a  single  soul  of  the  fhgaU^  crew. 
Was  it  a  miracle  1    It  aerved  ui  the  Mine  aa  if  tha  At> 
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mighty  had  extended  his  arm  from  the  cloud,  and  pointed 
to  the  winds,  whither,  for  our  safety^  to  change  their  course! 
The  rain  in  its  last  torrents  seemed  to  have  pressed  down 
the  sea  to  the  ocean's  level,  by  tiie  weigiit  of  llie  cataracts 
that  fell  in  their  last  effort.  A  lull  came  in  a  moment 
mure.  The  crew,  in  their  exhaustion,  and  drenched  for 
hours,  without  sustenance,  had  but  just  completed  the 
benfling  of  the  sails  to  supply  the  canvass  riven  in  tho 
gale,  when  the  wind,  as  if  by  enchantment,  came  out  lioin 
anotlier  quarter.  In  a  moment  more  it  fell  upon  our 
courses  and  topsails,  which  had  been  braced  around  as 
the  ship  wore,  and  on  another  tack  she  now  lay  several 
points  further  from  the  land.  With  the  change  of  wind 
came  a  lit'ting  of  the  mists  ;  and  under  our  ice,  within  four 
hours  more  drift  of  the  £c*de,  lav  the  hicfh  bluffs  of  an  iron- 
bound  coast !  From  this,  in  twelve  hours  more  of  liirht 
and  freshening  and  favorable  breezes,  we  parted,  beyond 
solicitude  or  care. 

For  myself,  I  seldom  experience  much  of  the  emotion 
of  fear,  in  circumstances  of  danger;  and  in  this  instance 
could  but  sliii^htlv  estimate  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
ship,  compared  with  those  wiio  liad  made  many  voyages, 
and  encountered  many  dangers.  No  sign  of  alarm,  how- 
ever, marked  the  energetic  action  of  the  officers  or  the 
unwearied  eflMrts  of  the  crew  ;  while  a  gravity,  becoming 
the  circumstances  of  the  ship,  prevailed. 

On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  the  attentive  solemnity  at 
our  usual  services  indicated  that  there  was  no  heart  pres- 
ent that  did  not  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  following 
prayer,  which  a  sincere  emotion  of  gratitude,  in  my  own 
heart  at  least,  had  dictated,  for  the  becoming  thanksgiving 
of  the  dav: 

"O  God,  who  boldest  the  wave  and  the  wind  in  thy 
palm,  and  at  whose  command  the  gale  awakes,  and  the 
sea  rages ;  we  give  thee  our  thanks  that  our  lives  have 
been  spared,  and  that  our  ship  has  been  preserved  throu^ 
the  dangers  oC  the  gale,  which  has  swept,  in  its  furv.  w 
latt^jy  by  us.  :\Iay  we  feel  that  our  lives  are  in  thv  hand; 
and  that  our  breath  is  the  gift  of  thy  favor;  and  attribute 
the  continuance  of  our  mortal  existence  to  the  Providence 
which  has  sustained  us.    When  there  wai  no  hope  in 
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tnorta]  power — when  the  winds  aod  the  tides  were  3wee(> 
ing  us  fast  and  fearfully  upon  apprehended  dangers — and 
when  ihe  hour  had  nearly  come,  ihat  would  bear  with  it 
destruction  to  our  ship,  and  probably  death  to  many  of  its 
crew,  thy  voice  was  heard  by  the  winds ;  and  at  thy  mer- 
ciful mandate  they  changed  their  course.  Oh  God !  we 
thank  Theb,  therefore,  for  our  safely.  We  thank  theo, 
for  ourselves,  ihat  our  day  of  probation  is  continued  to 
us ;  wc  thank  ihec,  for  our  friends,  that  they  will  be  spared 
the  sorrows  of  the  tidings  that  our  loss  would  have  gath- 
ered upon  them.  But  may  we  always  remember  that  our 
]ast  day,  however  long  our  lives  may  be  protracted,  will 
come  suddenly  upon  us.  May  we  therefore  use  the  days 
that  arc  continued  to  us  in  rightful  repentance  of  the  past, 
and  in  solemn  and  devoted  dJscipleship  to  thee  for  the 
future ;  that  whether  we  die  soon  and  suddenly,  or  liigl 
yet  for  years  and  leave  the  world  by  a  protracted  illness, 
we  may  be  thine — thine,  through  the  eternal  ages  oS  thy 
blessed  itingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour.    Amen." 

Wc  lost  sight  of  the  John  Adams  on  the  second  night 
of  the  gale,  but  joined  company  again  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  together,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  entered 
the  Pacific  ocean  from  the  China  seas.  It  was  a  brilliant 
day  over  head  and  a  deep  blue  sea  beneath ;  and  the  two 
ships,  with  studdingsails  set,  glided  gaily,  after  the  storm, 
through  the  pass  between  the  Luzons  and  the  Formosa  to 
the  long-dosired  and  bright  walers  of  the  Pacific.  Such 
a  departure  from  the  olden  lands  and  treacherous  seas  of 
the  strange  Sinices  to  the  ocean  of  sunny  isles  is  indeed  a 
welcome  incident  to  the  tern  pes  t-toased,  after  having  been 
buffelrd  by  Ihe  wild  wave  and  dark  winds,  and  threatened 
shipwreck  among  the  breakers  of  a  leeward  shore.  Wa 
leave  yr,  then,  seas  of  the  olden  land,  with  willing  hearts, 
but  with  hearts  that  will  not  forget  the  scenes  we 'there 
have  witnessed  and  mingled  in.  And  it  is  with  an  elation 
of  spirit  we  enter  the  blue  waters  of  the  placid  ocean,  av 
our  visions  take  in  the  welcome  combinations  of  hopes 
and  liiippy  scenes  and  anticipated  delights  that  await  lU, 
on  the  rc-mecting  with  our  friends  at  honoe — for,  we  are 
now  on  our  return-way  to  those  who  will  sot  have  fbrfol> 
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ten — who  will  give  us  welcome — for,  our  own  yearnings 
assure  us  of  the  coming  response  of  ihcir  uncctionate 
hearts.  God  be  thanked  for  the  past — and  trusted  in  for 
the  future — and  hoped  in,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
world — and  loved  through  immortality. 

WATER-SPOUT. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  witnessing  two  eclipses,  on 
our  voyage,  which  our  friends  at  home  will  not  have  seen. 
And  a  peculiar  water-spcKit  has  added  to  the  number  of 
sights  and  incidents,  which  have  served,  in  some  degree, 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  our  tedious  passage  from  the 
China  seas  onward,  to  the  port  of  Honolulu,  lying  five 
thousand  miles  distant,  at  least,  from  Macao  Roads.  The 
spout  passed  slowly  across  our  wake,  within  a  few  fathoms 
of  our  ship,  sailing  free  at  the  moment,  in  a  still  ocean,  but 
with  a  gentle  breeze  filling  her  studdingsails.  It  descended 
from  a  dark  cloud  in  a  bent  column,  apparently  six  or  ei^ht 
feet  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  misty  color,  creating  an  appar- 
ent commotion  at  the  point  of  its  contact  with  the  blue 
bosom  of  the  deep. 

1  am  confident  there  was  no  ascending  or  descending 
current  of  water  of  greater  density  than  a  sudden  conden- 
sation of  a  small  volume  of  air  would  produce,  which 
however,  was  sufficient,  in  this  instance,  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  descending  currents.  But  they  could  only 
have  been  strata  of  heavy  mists.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  column  of  water  must  have  possessed  a  perpendicular 
form,  and  ended  suddenly,  as  the  volume  of  water  spent 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  the  moving  column  broke  neariy 
in  the  centre — contracting  its  ends  to  a  ])oint,  and  exhibit- 
ing two  cones,  with  the  base  of  one  in  the  clouds,  the  base 
of  the  other  on  the  sea,  and  each  drifting  to  the  leewam 
like  two  narrow,  (elongated,  and  tapering  clouds  of  mist. 

But  an  incident  of  more  interest  than  that  of  crossing 
the  equator,  or  looking  the  third  time  upon  an  eclipse,  or 
water-s}X)ut,  was  our  crossing  the  180th  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude ;  where  and  when,  unlike  the  *'  noble  Roman^  and 
Dr.  Ruschenbergerj  who  each  lamented  that  he  had  **  lost 
a  day,**  we,  on  the  contrary,  exclaimed  that  **  we  had 
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gained  a  day;"  and,  adding  another  Jimrwdajf  to  our 
reckoning,  evidenced  the  inaccuracy  of  another  Tcrbal 
fallacy,  **  that  two  Thursdays  never  come  tocetber." 

But  the  curious,  the  bright,  and  the  terribte,  that  ofteo 
meet  the  voyager  on  the  ocean,  have  not  rendered  our  pas- 
sage through  Uie  Pacific  ocean,  thus  far,  otherwise  than  a 
very  sad  one.  It  was  sincerely  hoped,  that,  so  soon  as 
our  ship  should  reach  a  northern  latitude,  our  sick-list 
would  diminish,  and  our  apparently  convalesosiit  esses  be> 
come  much  improved  in  health.  But  the  gale  we  bad  ex- 
perienced, and  the  loss  of  fresh  provisions  which  had  been 
laid  in  for  the  sick,  as  a  consequence  of  the  gide,  and  the 
obstinacy  and  almost  incurableness  of  the  &ease  of  the 
dysentery  of  the  East,  made  our  ship  a  floating  bospitsL 
We  left  the  roads  of  Macao  with  more  tbon  a  bmiidrBd 
and  twenty  on  the  sick-list;  and  death  seemed  the  oolj 
power  that  diminished  the  old  numbers,  while  new  cases  or 
the  recurrence  of  old  ones  supplied  the  vtcancies  that  this 
perpetual  comer  among  our  numbers  continued  to  reduce. 

In  one  instance,  three  of  our  crew  have  been  given  to 
the  deep,  at  the  same  moment;  in  another,  two;  and  on 
two  or  three  days  at  different  times  of  the  day,  two  others. 
In  all,  since  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Tung 
Koo,  and  this  day,  the  10th  of  October,  on  nearing  the 
anchorage-ground,  off  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  we 
have  lost  twenty-six  men. 

But  the  sight  of  these  fair  isles,  rising  high  up,  from 
the  placid  expanse  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  beneath 
a  sky  so  fair,  and  a  climate  so  mild  and  sunny,  as  this  day 
presents,  in  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  in  full  sight  of 
the  island  of  Oahu,  cheers  every  heart  and  delights  every 
anxious  mind,  in  the  anticipation  of  supplying  our  ships 
with  the  necessaries  for  the  sick,  and  for  the  recruiting  of 
an  exhausted,  dwindling,  dying  crew. 

For  myself,  I  record  it,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  Providence  I  would  never  distrust,  that  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks,  I  am  again  convalescent,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  benevolent  and  Christian  surgeon,  pre- 
pared rapidly  to  be  reinstated  to  usual  health,  at  our  pause 
of  a  few  weeks  at  these  islands,  never  more  welcome  to 
the  weather-beaten  and  distressed,  than  to  us. 
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SECTION    VIII. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
HONOLULU. 

Honolulu.    Delightful  climate.    Courteous  reception.     Call  at  Mn.  L*s 
Dr.  R.  and  Rev.  Mr.  S.    Rev.  Mr.  Binghum  preaches  on  board  the  Co> 

lumbia.  Sixteen  tiiousand  natives  members  of  the  church.  No  milk  (d 
Sunday.  A  still  Subbath,  to  America  a  national  characteristic.  Reu* 
dence  on  shore.  IIousi'h  of  the  miiwionuries.  Natives  on  iheir  waf  !■> 
their  meetings).  Rev.  Mr.  Richardii,  interpreter  to  the  king.  Letter  lu 
his  Mnji:>ty  Kumuiiihamuha.  Coral  church.  Native  conjrregation  at 
worship.  Tea  at  Mrs.  Deill's.  A  marriugc ;  and  the  marriage  pary. 
Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Sunday  on  shore.  Addrean  to  the  native  cc>n. 
gre^'aiion.  The  native  dress.  The  natives  in  the  transition  atate  from 
savage  to  civilized  life.  Succe&s  of  the  mission.  Di.^parufreinent  uf  the 
nlif'^l0^ary  action  justly  to  be  frowned  upon.  Tea  at  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham's. 
Night.bloominj;;  c(!res.  Meet  his  Majei^ty  Kanimahamuha  at  Dr.  Judd'f, 
at  lea.  The  king  forced  to  abrogate  the  (empernnce  law,  and  admit  Frenek 
brandy  into  the  islandt>.  Impolicy  of  reviving  the  ancient  gaini;?.  Mc'^rt. 
Castie,  Kiiapp,  Cook.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  family.  Lua  at  the  Px'i. 
Salt  lake.  Success  of  the  missionary  enterprise  at  the  Sandwich  lylanj?. 
Vifi.il  of  the  French  frigate  rArtemis=e.  Monifesto  of  the  French  captain, 
Protrction  otlrred  to  all  foreign  residents  but  the  American  mi«Naiionariet>— 
an  insult  to  ihe  American  citizenship  and  American  rights.  Distress  ci 
the  mi»:sion  families.  Testimony  of  the  officerH  of  the  squadron  to  the 
disinterested  and  succefliful  labors  of  the  missionaries.  Farewell  to  the 
Sanihvich  Islands. 

Our  ship  anchored  in  the  Roads  of  Honolulu,  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  the  tenth.  A  sheet  of  beautiful 
water  spreads  out  itself  between  our  ship  and  the  coral 
reefs,  over  which  llie  surge  in  its  roll  curls  its  wliite  lipi 
and  by  a  break  in  I  lie  cascading  and  coruscating  foam  of 
the  dashing  and  maddened  breakers  designates  the  narrow 
and  still  jxiss  between  the  jutting  |X)ints  of  the  two  ree6, 
to  the  inner  bosom  of  the  bay.  The  shore  beyond  s  wee  pi 
in  a  grerii  aslant  for  miles  to  the  northwest,  while  the 
bnnvn  lava-peaks  rise  abruptly  back  of  Honolulu,  tianked 
i»n  the  S(»utheast  by  the  truncated  cone  of  Diamond  Hillt 
vliere  onc(^  the  fires  and  smoke  and  a.ssociate  noise  anJ 
lava-streams  disgorged  themselves  in  volcanic  eruption* 
Now  it  sleeps  in  its  stillness  and  solitude  as  its  rotund  and 
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bix>wn  sides  lie  against  tbe  bontonf  separated  firom  Urn 
adjacent  peaks,  ill  its  farther-out  position  in  the  sea.  And 
p  then  the  valleys  indenting  these  Tolcanic  hills,  as  they 
stretch  their  deep  ravines  across  the  island,  here  and  there 
develop  their  green  sides,  which  retain  their  rich  and 
verdant  coloring  and  luxuriousness,  under  the  influenee  of 
dally  showers,  descending  from  the  misty  cloods  that  bang 
in  their  perpetual  sombre  on  the  highest  peaks  of  tbe  at 
most  perpendicular  and  lava-battlements  wfaieh  lOWflM 
these  deep  cuts  across  the  mountains.  And  tbe  fan  if  ooiU 
in  its  mild,  and  here,  said  to  be  innoxioos  beaoi,  lIuQwmf 
his  enchantment  of  smiles  over  this  yet  difieieot  spftriif 
of  the  picturesque  from  what  we  have  elsewhete  ieeB$ 
while  the  delicious  atmosphere  dilates  the  noftrils  of  Ao 
invalid,  at  least,  with  acceptable  and  never  more  weieomo 
and  revivifying  breath.  The  shipping,  indudiog  a  mmhfif 
of  whalers  and  vessels  of  lesser  tonage  than  a  frigate,  lio 
in  the  inner  harbor,  hemmed  in  and  piY/loeted  ieairaf4  bjr 
the  coral  reef;  and  the  town  stretches  its^flf  on  tli-e  ptaio 
of  volcanic  cinders  and  alluvial  frtmi  tlnr  moiiiilAi««,  whx^'M 
forms  an  extensive  area  between  the  Uuhfi  oi  tl^  iiMilM^Uuta 
and  beach,  superincunib(?nt  on  a  coral  l/'d 

I  had  not  intended  goin;:  on  shor^;  untl  x'nt:  d«y  '/f  <wv 
succeeding]:  our  arrival,  Ix'in;/  tnyk<i\i  un  :u**"'^\A ;  IaH  Wa- 
other  death  among  our  cr^w,  niakirt|(  tii';  tw«fjty-.«#rv*'*«<i* 
since  we  left  Tun;r  Koo  bny,  * »*-/:•  jrrMi'/  )U  th<;  ttt^/rua^if^  i 
accompanied  the  body  a  litii#r  lyjonr  fc'iOiy/<  t//  tiM  ^jmadr 
place  on  shore.  Tin;  do'rk  wc;  i<^jfi4  rr'/¥fd*'A  WiCb  a**.- 
j)ectant  natives,  who  had  iearn'rd  ir*mi  Myt:  ut^^i  wiio  4-*Jfl 
the  txravf,  that  a  burial  from  tl»«;  >b  ;/  i^^*  Vy  UtkAf  [Ait/Ac, 
Tlnre  where  a  hundred  or  rnor*;  of  stii  *^*r«,  fi4p(«  w*4  *A 
either  sex,  waitmg  tbe  arnval  of  tl*r;  ImM.  I  irik  ig^^^  *4 
so  (  arly  a  moment  to  have  uu  oj/|y/rtJ»j»iii  v  oi  tu^nt^^^  ^^i$ 
a  jiromiseuous  assembly  of  the  nativ^rv,  ^xbibiijiil^  ^i  in'ifoif' 
able  a  contrast  in  their  ilnr^s  and  iuHuii$:f%  </>  xit**.  Httiuy^St 
jx>|>uIation  witli  which  we  have  in«;l  ifj  ^Aiwr  \mrU  'A  '^^ 
cruise.  They  acconjjjanied  the  \fnj^'JrU4i*rtt  o\  Um;  tttunft^'09 
as  ihr  y  bore  their  couirade  to  hiH  grave,  wAvuMUiiU  tiir-/'*!^ 
a  widr  street  w;i]l«(J  '^n  i-ither  unitt  by  a  hm*  '/f  |^i4*pH 
forriied  of  blocks  of  dried  earth,  /giving  a  tmi^i  iMi  r^Mltff 
appearance  to  the  street,  while  tbe  dark  inalami  olbMlf 
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the  sombre  of  a  greater  age  than  the  formation  of  the  ave- 
nues, through  which  we  passed  to  that  part  of  the  town, 
where  tlie  grave-yard  is  situated. 

There  was  an  air  of  sim])hcity  in  the  manners  of  this 
good-natured  pcof  le,  which  attracted  my  obscrvatinn.  Not 
one  unkind  face  was  seen ;  and  here  and  there  among 
the  group  I  marked,  in  the  simple  manner  of  expressintr 
their  rude  affection,  several  couples  walking  with  the  har^ 
of  one  within  the  other  s,  and  all  apparently  enjoying  the 
scene  with  the  natural  curiosity  oi  rude  minds,  but  with 
perfectly  res])ectful  demeanor.  The  grave  was  surround- 
ed, as  the  body  was  lowered  to  its  rest ;  and  while  a  hun- 
dred voices  were  heard  a  moment  before,  a  stillness  per- 
vaded the  whole  group,  so  that  a  whisper  could  have  been 
heard  throuirhout  their  number,  as  I  removed  mv  hat  and 
recited  the  funeral  service  at  the  head  of  another  of  our 
men,  who  first  occupies  his  place  here  among  the  dead, 
only  as  a  forerunner  of  a  number  more  who  will  for  ever 
sleep  in  the  volcanic  dust  of  the  island  we  now  arc  visiting. 

The  services  at  the  burial  being  over,  two  strangers  of 
the  foreign  residents  were  introduced  to  me,  one  of  ihcm 
handing  tne  a  note  from  an  acciuaintance,  whom  I  had  met 
in  Macao,  and  now  assuring  me  of  a  welcome  to  Honolulu. 
"  Rest  assured  "  says  this  kind  and  polite  note,  which  I 
quote  here  as  evidence  of  the  ever  ready  courtesies  and 
hospitality  tendered  by  our  Christian  friends  abroad. "  I 
can  speak  for  myself  and  my  missionary  friends,  that  our 
hearts  and  houses  are  always  open  to  welcome  the  stran- 
ger, as  well  as  to  sympatnize  with  the  distressed.  It  is 
true  we  are  deprived  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  hut  wc  have 
ever  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  wc  were  in  the 
way  of  duty  marked  out  to  us  by  our  heavenly  Father." 
The  same  note  informed  me  that  a  lady  of  the  mission 
was  acquainted  with  some  of  my  friends  of  New- York, 
and  insisted  with  her  husband  upon  the  right  of  claiming 
me  as  their  guest  during  the  stay  of  our  ships  at  the  island.      i 

On  returning  to  the  frigate  our  boat  passed  the  John       \ 
Adams,  lying  at  anchor.     She  arrived  some  hours  later 
than  ourselves,  this  morning,  after  a  separation  of  about      % 
forty  days,  during  which  time  both  ships  have  been  well 
bulTeted  by  boisterous  seas.    Wc  were  gla4  to  see  our 
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consort  arriving  in  tho  otFing,  after  we  had  been  lying  but 
a  fvw  hours  at  our  rriuorings. 

Scvfi-al  of  Ihe  ijcollemcn  of  the  mission  were  on  boani 
the  day  succeeding  our  arrival,  leaving  their  names  for  Ihu 
Commodore,  who  had  gone  ashore  to  call  on  the  kivg. 
They  U'ft  tho  ship  at  an  early  hour  to  visit,  on  their  way 
to  the  shore,  tho  John  Adams,  where  they  were  sure  to  * 
meet  with  a  welcome  reception  from  the  gentlemanly  ot^ 
licers  of  the  Adnms,  who  have  manifesica,  in  no  equivo- 
cal manner,  their  due  appreciation  of  the  miaaionary  char- 
acter in  several  of  the  ports  at  which  wo  have  called  on 
our  cruise  in  the  East.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bing- 
Iiam  has  most  frequently  been  before  the  pubUc  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sandwich  Islands  missions,  and  my  interview 
wttli  him  to-day  leads  me  to  believe  him  a  devoted,  as  ho 
has  long  and  very  meritoriuusly  exhibited  himself  to  be 
an  unflinching  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  succeeding  day,  S:]iiinl.i\.  i  lisiirii  iln-  shore, 
innking  sevi'ral  calls  and  li  ;.  i.-  .!  Mi-..  1..'-,  \\!i'i  had 
very  kmdly  sent  me  an  invitation  to  make  her  houaf  my 
home  during  our  stay  at  this  port ;  but  I  deemed  my  mis- 
sionary friends  to  have  a  prior  claim  upon  me,  and  there- 
fore accepted  a  previous  invitation  to  make  my  hoine, 
whenever  1  went  on  shore,  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.'s. 

Dr.  Ruse  hen  herder's  book  in  relation  to  the  islands  was 
very  naturally  m.tde  the  topic  of  conversation. 

tor  my  pari,  i  assured  my  lady-host,  that  standing  on 
the  high  peaks  of  the  mountains  back  of  Honolulu,  I 
should  willingly  trust  myself  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  to  save  me  from  pitching  headlong  over  the  pre- 
cipice as  I  ^uzcd  on  the  oeautitul  sea  in  the  distance  and 
the  island  scenery  about  us ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Stewart,  not 
to  him  should  1  trust  me  in  such  circumstances,  lest  to- 
gether we  should  pitch  down  the  steep,  to  the  breaking  of 
both  our  necks.  Dr.  K.  has  but  little  imagination.  Mr. 
Stewart's  mind  glows  in  its  perceptions  of  the  beautiful 
of  nature.  And  yet  this  does  not  necessarily  make  Mr. 
S.'s  descriptions  less  accurate,  or  Dr.  R.'s  correct.  They 
might  be  ooth  true  to  nature,  so  far  as  each,  in  his  own 
way  and  with  his  own  eyes,  viewed  them.  But  <Mie  eye 
would  detect  %  light  and  a  shade  id  colorii^— •  ttat  ■ad 
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convolution  in  a  cloud  ;  a  wave  in  the  undulating  surface 
of  a  field  or  in  the  flexible  bend  of  a  meadow  of  grajs, 
and  drink  in  the  harmonies  of  nature  through  the  sight, 
as  the  ear  taketh  in  the  melodies  of  sound ;  while  the 
other  saw  not,  heard  not,  felt  not  And  yet  the  more  de- 
licate eye  and  the  more  sensitive  heart,  in  descriptiOD, 
would  paint,  and  truly,  what  it  actually  did  see,  and  the 
emotions  actually  felt,  in  view  of  the  perception ;  while 
th3  other,  seeing  only  one  half  the  first  perceived,  feels, 
accordingly,  only  one  half  as  much,  and  wonders  that  the 
other  should  be  such  an  enthusiast;  when,  in  fact,  the 
feelings  of  the  first  are  only  in  the  same  ratio  with  his 
perceptions,  as  were  the  other's,  who  saw  with  but  half 
an  eye,  and  consequently  felt  with  half  a  heart. 

But  delivering  my  sentiment,  I  believe,  in  fewer  words 
than  I  have  employed  in  repeating  it,  I  perceived  an 
agreeable  smile  to  wreath  the  lip  of  Mrs.  L.,  which  in- 
duced me  to  add,  "  But  I  have  never  seen  Dr.  R. ;  were 
you  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

"  He  stayed  with  us  when  here,"  was  the  reply ;  •*  and 
we  found  him  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,"  continued 
Mrs.  L.,  with  another  of  lier  characteristic  and  agreeable 
expressions. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  continued,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  Dr. 
R.  told  you  that  your  boy"  (a  fine  little  fellow  of  three 
years  of  age,  then  sitting  at  the  table)  "  had  a  very  fine 
head." 

*'  Yes,  he  said  so,"  continued  my  lady-host ;  when  we 
continued  to  discuss  Dr.  R.'s  excellencies,  phrenological 
acquisitions,  etc.,  very  much  to  our  own  satisfaction,  no 
doubt,  and  certainly  to  the  agreeable  passing  of  a  half 
hour  in  analvsis  of  Dr.  R.'s  merits  as  a  writer. 

But,  in  truth,  I  have  not  read  Dr.  Ruschenberger  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart's  letters,  originated  by  Dr.  R.'i 
work,  and  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  excuse  myself 
from  taking  upon  me  the  duties  of  an  umpire  ia  the  case. 

Mrs.  L.'s  situation  is  quite  a  pleasant  one,  in  the  cot- 
tage style,  and  will  be  yet  more  pleasant  when  yet  more 
shrubbery  and  folia  of  taller  trees  cluster  about  it  and 
Bhade  the  grounds. 

On  Sunday,  agreeably  to  an  invitation  which  I  had 
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resting  &i:iio  uf  li.'iliiip  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
IS  pcrvadoJ  the  population  of  all  the  islands  during  the 
st  two  years. 

It  was  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  change  which 
IS  been  cfTccled  in  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  this 
;oplc,  given  us  by  an  amusing  htde  incident  which  oc- 
irrcd  this  morning.  In  other  parts,  wherever  we  have 
;en,  in  the  Eiist,  the  Sabbath  day  has  been  to  the  people 
;nerally,  as  any  other  day.  The  Arabian,  the  Hindoo, 
e  Singalese,  the  Malay,  and  the  Chinese,  give  no  consld- 
ation  to  the  Christian  Sabbath;  and  their  tradesmen 
ork  at  their  si:veral  employments.  Their  shopkeepert 
al  in  tiieir  merchandise  on  this  day  as  much  aa  on  any 
her  of  (he  week ;  and  in  their  engagements  with  the 
jropcnn  are  often  unable  to  tell  when  the  Chrittian's 
ibbalh  cnmrs,  unless  they  are  reminded  of  it  in  view  of 
gngcrneots  they  may  be  making,  and  never  take  it  into 
count  wthoiit  iM'itiK  thus  reminded.  And  the  Roman 
ilholie  is  not.  one  wnuld  think  who  has  observed  theu 
ston>°  -ihro'i'/.  rnii':h  or  at  all  belter  in  the  rcvcreaca 
te  Ui  d>u  holy  jay,  who,  while  they  are  luppiMed  to  r^ 
ect  tbe  ta'-rct'  day  of  rest,  yet  turn  it  into  ttMoMtf  tat 
45» 
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amusements  and  good  cheer.  In  Catholic  European 
countries  we  know  that  it  is  tlie  principal  day  for  frequent- 
ing the  theatres  and  other  places  of  amuserhent,  par- 
ticularly thrown  open  on  Sunday  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  populace.  And  in  South  America  and  in  the  East 
I  have  seen  the  Sabbath  day,  which  terminated  the  gsila 
season  of  some  favorite  saint,  devoted  to  the  pomp  of 
parade,  and  concluded  by  an  exhibition  of  fireworks — the 
discharge  of  sky-rockets  and  crackers — for  the  amusomcut 
and  amid  the  carousal  of  the  mob  in  front  of  the  temple- 
gates. 

It  was  a  delightful  contrast,  then,  this  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, which  was  presented  to  our  ship,  as  she  slept  in  her 
loneliness  and  quiet  on  the  bosom  of  these  waters,  amid 
the  calm  and  the  rest  of  a  Sabbath-day  morning.  Xol 
one  native  boat  was  alongsiile,  and  a  stillness  pervaded, 
where  heretofore,  each  Sundtiy  morning  we  have  been  in 
the  ports  of  the  East,  the  chatter  of  a  hundred  native 
voices  has  greeted  the  ear. 

Our  marKct-boat,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  shore, 
ere  long  arrived  alongside,  and  before  I  had  left  my  room, 
I  heard  a  murmur  ol'  disi)leasure  about  *•  no  milk  having 
been  procured."  As  my  boy  called  me  to  breakfast, 
"Smith,-*  1  asked,  "have  you  gotten  no  milk  this  morning?'' 
"  iVo  milk,  sir,  this  morning — the  missionaries  will  not  let 
it  come  off." 

**  The  missionaries,  dunce  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  smile,  "  what  have  the  missionaries  to  do  with 

it  r 

"  Don't  know,  sir,  but  they  say  the  missionaries" 

Here  my  boy  seemed  to  perceive  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
complaint  against  the  missionaries,  which,  if  true,  the  fact 
told  volumes  in  their  favor,  of  the  happy  influence  they 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  this  com- 
munitv,  and  he  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

The  subject  was  a  matter  of  remark  at  the  table ;  and 
while  it  was  proposed,  either  in  ill-will  or  sport,  that  a 
boat  should  be  ordered  oflffrom  the  shore,  it  was  conceded 
that  things  were  in  fact  as  they  should  be,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  that  the  influence  of  Christian  principles  here  wai 
not  only  holy,  but  truly  American^  in  contrast  with 
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that  have  attended  ua  during  our  whole  course,  since  we 
left  our  native  land.  And  it  thero  were  no  other  consid- 
enitioD  than  that  of  preserving  a  striking  and  beautiful  lur* 
tional  characteristic,  the  American  should  ever  be  au  ad- 
vocate for  a  quiet,  restful.  Christian  Sabbath. 

Uur  steward  had  relied  on  the  shore-boats  for  milkt  but 
such  has  been,  and  is,  the  intluence  of  the  missionary  ac- 
tion at  thu<  island,  that  no  boats  arc  seen  moving  from  the 
shore  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  or  to  it,  save  from  the 
ships,  for  attendance  of  religious  services  at  the  seamen's 
chapel. 

But  not  only  is  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  here 
more  purcly^American,  as  well  as  Christian,  tlinn  wc  have 
found  it  elsewhere  since  we  left  the  United  States  i  it  is 
t^ao  true  that  other  things  hamnonizc  with  the  impcrverled 
tastes  of  a  citizen  of  the  land  of  our  homos.  The  very 
beef,  turkeys  and  other  poultry,  potatoes  mid  other  vegeta- 
bles, taste  like  the  same  articles  we  h;ivi^  iniin  in  the 
United  Stales.  All  perceive  this,  !md  iili>.hil  .I'-irir.lmgly. 
in  contrast  with  the  less  agreeably  flavored  articles  pro- 
cured in  the  Indies.  Even  for  these  four  days,  during 
which  we  have  been  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  have 
thus  been  often  and  agreeably  carried  back  in  our  memo- 
ries to  the  homes  of  our  infancy. 

On  Monday  1  took  up  my  residence  oa  shore  with  my 
stranger- friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimond,  to  the  neglect  of 
invitations  from  others  of  the  foreign  residenft,  to  whom 
my  acknowledgments  are  due,  that  1  might  be  more  in>- 
mcdiatciy  in  the  neighborhood  and  circle  of  the  missiona- 
ry families. 

The  residences  of  the  missiocariea  are  generally  two- 
story  dwellings,  built  of  coral-rock,  with  narrow  [Hazzas 
in  front.  The  premises  had  been  yet  more  pleasant  had 
the  piazzas  been  wider,  and  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  ex- 
tended pru(M>rlionally,  for  yielding  an  acceptable  shade  in 
a  warm  climate.  All  the  houses  of  the  mission  families 
have  more  or  less  shrubbery  in  their  yards,  and  shade, 
from  the  very  beautiful  and  gaudy  mimosa,  as  I  took  the 
plant  to  be,  down  to  the  favorite  little  rosa  vinculo,  whict 
flourishes  luxuriantly  here,  and  without  an  abundance  of 
water,  which  is  a  coaiidenUioa,  as  the  soil  ii  of  soeh  I 
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nature,  in  its  capacity  for  absorption  of  moisture,  that  it 
makes  the  irrigation  of  plants  even  of  a  small  plot  of 
ground  a  considerable  labor,  with  the  few  cenveniences 
and  water  advantages  enjoyed  foi  the  purpose. 

The  ladies  of  the  mission  deserve  credit  for  the  ^eauli- 
fyhig  of  the  grounds  about  their  houses  so  far  as  they  have 
gO]ie,  as  I  am  informed  that  the  praise  of  what  has  been 
done  is  prin<  ipally  due  to  them ;  and  it  is  ccrtaiuly  a 
thought  worthy  of  consideration*,  that  the  lots  possessed  by 
the  mission  should  be  th  is  improved  and  adorned  by  the 
beauties  of  nature, — tcnc  ng,  as  such  improvements  do,  to 
the  health  of  a  family  of  ciiildren,  the  refinement  <.>f  their 
feehngs,  and  the  cultivati  )n  of  their  tastes.  It  is  said  that 
flowers  about  the  hut  of  a  savage  is  a  sure  evidence  thai 
there  is  some  advance  of  civilization  within,  beyond  tiial 
of  others  of  the  tribe.  -A  ad  the  garland  of  ferns  and  the 
bcetel  flower,  and  other  ^  recn  and  flowery  chaplets  thai 
are  here  sometimes  seen  to  wreath  the  tawny  brow  of  tlie 
lowest  of  these  Sandwich  Islanders,  while  it  may  serve  to 
render  the  deficit  costume  of  the  poorer  native  yet  more 
glaring  and  laughable  to  the  unphilosophic  eye,  yet  de- 
clares that  the  least  civilized  among  these  people  have  ad- 
vanced one  slop  on  the  scale  of  refinement  in  feeling  and 
of  elovation  in  social  life.  And  when  each  native  ?hall 
have  a  small  bed  of  flowers,  or  a  single  flower- pot  cher- 
ishing a  choice  shrub  at  the  door  of  his  thatched  hut,  he 
will  exhibit  proof  of  having  taken  an  additional  step  in 
the  patli  of  civilization  and  refinement  of  feeling,  harmo- 
nizing with  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  Christian  princi- 
ples. And  thus  should  the  native  be  encouraged  to  have 
his  little  border  of  the  rosa  vincula  as  well  as  his  larger 
patch  of  kalo. 

From  mv  window  at  Mr.  D.'s  the  Columbia  is  seen 
lying  in  full  view,  and  near  enough  for  her  colors  to  be 
(U'signatcd  by  the  naked  eye,  while  between  her  anchora^ 
in  the  roads  and  the  shore  the  surf  breaks  in  its  eternal 
voi<('  and  nionotonv,  an<l  lomx  line  of  untarnished  white. 
And  in  the  heavy  swell  of  the  open  roadstead,  even  at  this 
jJ! stance,  the  frigate  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie  in  a  stale  of 
unrest,  as  her  trucks  mark  their  curve  lines  on  tl^e  azure 
above  them. 
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It  is  a  more  tnlercsting  view,  however,  to  see,  from  my 
window,  the  crowilB  of  the  natives  on  (lieir  way  to  the  ear- 
ly morning  meeting,  to  which  thecfaurch  bell  has  summoned 
tnem,  at  tnc  brcaii  of  day.  One  of  the  churches  is  a  short 
distuDcc  beyond  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.,  and  my  window 
commands  it,  with  the  intervening  area.  The  building 
itself  is  an  immense  thing  for  the  space  it  covers,  con- 
■tructcd  of  upright  poles  and  cross-rios  to  which  thatch- 
work  of  grass  is  atlached  estemally,  of  which  material  the 
roof  is  likewise  composed.  This  building  inwalls  an  area 
of  twelve  thousand  square  feet,  and  allowing  three  square 
feet  for  each  attendant,  will  give  seats  for  four  thousand 
natives,  as  they  place  themselves  upon  their  mats,  which 
constitute  the  floor.  The  introduction  of  seals  in  dificrcnt 
parts  of  the  building  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing by  some  few  hundreds.  A  number  of  doors  form  the 
entrances  into  this  spacious  area,  which  also  serve  in  this 
mild  climate  for  lightiug  the  building'.  ThiiluT.  i'ur  morn- 
ing prayers,  the  natives  gather  in  laru'i'  inin.!"  i-  <.t';  the 
sun  has  yet  come  up  over  the  high  peaks  of  the  island- 
mountains,  though  he  may  be  ihining  on  their  eastern 
ranges,  and  on  the  ocean  beyond  them.  And  here  too, 
during  this  week,  in  attendance  on  "  a  protracted  meet- 
inj^,"  the  natives  are  seen  gathering  twice  at  other  hours 
ol  the  day.  And  when  the  services  are  over,  they  stream 
in  vast  numbers,  from  every  door  of  the  spacious  building, 
in  order  and  propriety,  returning  to  their  homes.  No 
noise,  or  the  loud  laugh  is  heard,  but  stillness  and  a  gentle 
demeanor,  not  often  so  universal  in  a  higher  state  of  civil- 
ization, prevail,  as  the  crowd  floats  along  the  streets  to 
their  humble  residences. 

At  dinner  !  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  interpreter  to  the  king  and  in- 
Btriictcr  of  the  adult  chiefs. 

On  a  late  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richards  con- 
veyed proposals  from  the  king  and  his  chiefs,  for  some 
Christian  and  philanthropic  member  of  the  bar  to  visit  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
political  ccDnomy  and  jurisprudence,  and  the  general  sci- 
ence of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  of  this  nation,  and 
for  the  better  organization  of  its  laws  wtd  developiiMBt  of 
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its  resources.  Mr.  Richards  found  it  impossible,  at  the 
time,  to  procure  such  a  person,  to  the  regret  of  the  mission 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  chiefs.  But,  the  chiefs  said 
on  further  consideration,  "  we  are  glad  that  you  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  your  application.  It  would  have  taken 
such  a  person,  had  you  found  one,  some  years  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  as  would  enable  us  to 
understand  him.  But  you  already  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  we  can  converse  with  you  and  under- 
stand vou  as  one  of  our  own  number.  You,  therefore,  must 
take  this  duty  upon  yourself,  and  we  will  support  vou." 

This  was  an  entirely  unexpected  proposition  to  Air.  R.. 
from  the  chiefs ;  and  not  once  dreaming  of  entering  u]H>n 
such  a  task,  he  had  brought  no  works  with  him  which  he 
might  need  for  this  purpose  from  the  United  States ;  and 
besides,  it  beini;  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board 
of  missions,  that  their  missionaries  should  connect  them- 
selves at  all  with  any  government,  near  which  they  might 
reside,  Mr.  R.  still  hesitated.  But  the  subject  being  one 
of  great  importance  at  this  particular  point  of  the  nation's 
circumstances,  in  their  advance  I'rom  the  savaOT  state  to 
the  civilized,  when  the  chiefs  have  felt  the  intTuences  of 
Clu'istinnitv,  and  mostly  become  conscientious  in  their  de- 
sires  of  acting  right  and  ol  advancing  in  civilization  as 
well  ns  in  murals,  they  need  the  light  tliey  n«»w  have  not, 
to  inform  iheir  judgments,  and  for  the  suggestion  of  cor- 
reet  ] principles,  to  enable  them  to  mature  those  plans  which 
shall  most  rapidly  and  successfully  advance  tlie  nation  in 
civilization,  and  develop,  fur  national  and  individual  pros- 
perity, th(»  reso'.uces  of  the  island. 

In  view  of  these  c(»nsiderations,  Mr.  R.  was  finally  in- 
duced to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs ;  «nd  feeling' 
the  (embarrassment  that  the  instructions  of  the  Board  to 
tluMr  missionaries  to  abstain  from  all  interfcRMicc  with  the 
afliiirs  of  the  government  might  occasion  him,  or  that  he 
miirht  be  deemed  as  trans trressiui^  the  letter  of  these  in- 
stru(!tions  by  acce[)tin.ix  tlie  appf)intment,  he  sent  in  his 
resignati«»n  to  the  Hoard  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  station.  His  coimection  therefore  with  the  Board  of 
missions  has  ceased,  while  his  sympathies  necessarily  cod* 
tinuc  with  the  missionaries ;  and  with  Uiem,  in  hia  preieBl 
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siluatioD,  is  he  endeavoring  to  advance  the  people  to  the 
possession  of  thbae  institutions  which  characterize  a  Chria- 
tian  and  civilized  nation.  Hia  responsibility  for  liis  further 
action  is  now  to  the  chiefs,  to  his  own  country  at  home, 
and  to  his  God.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have 
the  independence,  decision  of  character,  and  ttie  wisdom 
to  act  as  the  present  necessities  of  the  people  or  any 
unforeseen  circumstance  of  the  cation  may  require.  I 
consider  Mr.  Richards  a.  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the 
position  he  occupies.  His  amiablcncss  will  secure  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  chiefe;  his  piety,  a  conscientious  course; 
nnd  his  familiarity  with  the  national  circumstances,  his 
aptness  to  acquire  from  books  the  principles  applicable  to 
a  nation's  greatest  prosperity,  together  willi  his  praaticid 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  motives 
that  will  moat  successfully  influence  them,  will  all  enable 
bim  at  once  to  comprehend  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stands — the  obstacles  in  the  way — the  object  to  be  aimed 
at— and  the  most  successful  means  for  securing  it. 

It  was  my  privilege,  after  the  period  of  which  !  am  now 
speaking,  to  have  many  conversations  with  Mr.  R.  And 
in  this  connection,  although  1  have  as  yet  hut  simply  men- 
tioned the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  whom  I 
afterwards  frequently  met  on  occasions  yet  to  be  described, 
I  cho<:)SC  to  introduce  the  following  note,  sent  to  his  ma- 
jesty just  previous  to  our  leaving liis  islands  ;  and  after  I 
nnd  enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  and  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  action  here  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  for 
the  Christian  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  subjects. 

HoNOLULO,  October  ISlh,  163B. 
To  Wis  Majesty  Kammaliamaha  III. 

The  American  people  have  heard  much  of  the  king, 
chiefs,  nnd  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  a  high 
gratification  to  the  writer  that  he  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  your  majesty's  possessions,  and  to  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  institutions  of  wnich  he  has  heard  much  and  with 
which  ho  has  not  been  disappointed,  by  his  inspection  of 
them  since  his  arrival  at  this  place. 

Your  majesty  will  beliew  me  when  I  assure  you  Ati, 
at  home,  the  missionaries  to  your  possessions  have  the  MB* 
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fidence  of  the  American  nation ;  and  that  the  Americao 
government  gives  your  majesty  its  cordial  wishes  for  tJic 
advance  of  every  valuable  institution  tending  to  the  pio- 
motion  of  intelligence,  morals,  and  the  Christian  religion 
among  your  subjects.  That  I  may  evince  to  your  ma- 
jesty my  own  feelings  of  interesi^  I  herewith  beg  y:u  to 
accept  "  Kent's  Commentaries,"  a  work  in  four  volumes^ 
which  contain  the  collected  knowledge  of  one  of  our 
greatest  men  and  most  able  jurists,  who  has,  for  his  learn- 
ing and  his  worth,  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  I  am  happy  to  learn  has 
accepted  the  ap[>ointment  as  your  majesty's  interpreter, 
will  find  these  volumes  of  great  service  in  illustrating 
the  great  and  general  principles  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
nations  ;  and  be  enabled,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable 
in  forming  the  jurisprudence  of  your  majesty's  government, 
to  present  to  your  majesty's  consideration  the  interesting 
subjects  on  which  these  volumes  treat. 

Most  assuredly  and  cordially,  and  with  great  respect, 

Your  friend, 

Fitch  W.  Taylor, 
Chaplain  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia. 

P.  S.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  having  heard  that  Mr. 
Richards  has  just  received  a  set  of  "  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries "*  begs  leave  to  substitute  a  set  of  English  History, 
in  nine  volumes,  in  the  j)lace  of  the  Commentaries,  which 
he  proposed  to  send  as  evidence  of  the  assured  interest  he 
takes  in  his  majesty's  happiness,  and  the  mental  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  his  majesty's  people 

Besides  the  large  building  already  described,  which 
occupies  the  southern  end  of  the  town  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  missionary  residences,  there  is  a  newer  and 
belter  edifice,  of  equal  dimensions,  with  neat  dobic  walls 
and  glazed  windows  in  the  northern  part  of  the  t:wn, 

*  By  an  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  the  U.  S.  the  clay  after  wilting 
the  preceding  letter.  The  same  vessel  brought  an  account  of  th« 
Board's  acceptance  of  Mr.  R.'8  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
^oo. 
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where  a  congregaiion  usually  gather  at  the  same  hours  Jis 
at  the  other.  This  congregation  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith — the  other  is  under  tlie  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham.  Tho  usual  number  of  the  con- 
gregations attending  nt  theso  two  nBlirc  churches,  ut  the 
snnic  hour,  varies  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  tliou- 

,    sund  each. 

A  new  church  is  being  erected  for  Mr.  Binghnm*!) 
congregation,  on  a  largo  scale,  and  of  durable  tnatcrials. 
The  wailfi  nf  heavy  blocks  of  coraJ  rock  are  nircndy  car- 
ried up  some  twenty  feet  or  more.  Tlic  building  is  ono 
hundred  and  fifty -four  feet  by  sevenly-eiglit,  and  with  giil- 
teries  will  accommodate  three  to  four  thtiusand  people. 
It  is  no  larger  than  is  desirable  for  the  coiigregatioii ;  and 
when  finished  will  be  a  building  very  creditable  to  tho 

•  place,  and  do  honor  to  this  interesting  is  I  and- nut!  on,  now 
in  its  transition  state  from  barbarism  to  civilized  life.  And 
fow  thinirs  will  tend  more  rapidly  to  ailvani:!.-  liu-  [".'njile 
on  ill"  scale  of  civilization  than  sucli  w-nks.  wluU-  lliey 
add  permanency  to  the  Christian  institutions  which  they 
have  adopted  among  them.  For  the  erection  of  this 
building,  the  king  subscribed  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  chiefs  and  people  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  more. 
The  mnleriiils  for  building  this  spacious  edifice  are  brought 
from  a  coral  formation,  where  the  blocks  are  quarried. 
At  lirsl  it  was  proposed  by  the  chiefs  that  these  tfochl 
should  be  conveyed  as  burdens  generally  are,  or  have 
been,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  natives,  with  the  simple 
use  of  the  pole.  But  a  simple  invention  of  whaels,  and 
an  ivpiTiment  with  the  assistance  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  at- 
Inidcri  by  a  boy,  soon  convinced  the  natives  that  a  simple 
dray  \vi>uld  save  thiin  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men. 
And  it  is  thus  that  this  people  are  daily  acquiring  the 
knowlfdj,','  necessary  for  the  advance  of  a  community  in 
all  inipruvi'nicnts,  and  to  appreciate  the  power  of  that 
knowUdfo.  And  when  this  building  shall  have  been 
c'>tn|>l<'ti-d.  it  will  have  shown  the  king  and  chiefs,  aii4%' 
the  Hawaiian  pcojili'.  that  they  have  resources  that  tba(| 
novir  dnamrd  of;  and  advance  them  in  self-possesrioD 
and  dignity  of  character  in  ^o portion  to  this  new  caa- 
w^iousBen  of  their  capabilities  and  power. 
46 
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The  progress  in  the  erection  of  this  building  has  been 
interrupted  by  a  late  incident  (the  visit  of  the  French  fri- 
gate I'Artemise)  at  this  place,  which  will  receive  the  ani- 
madversion, and  I  trust  just  censure,  of  the  writer,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  sketch  of  his  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  site  for  this  church  edifice  is  a  good  one,  though 
occupying  the  plain ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  structure 
are  in  keeping.  1  should  have  altered  some  particulars 
in  the  model,  but  it  is  interesting  as  it  now  is,  as  showing 
its  paternity.  The  New  Englander  will  at  once  recognise 
its  origin,  in  its  w^alls  broken  by  double  rows  of  small 
windows,  instead  of  the  continuous  Gothic  or  elongated 
Corinthian.  The  additional  strength  gained,  and  the  char- 
acteristic language  of  its  model,  would  at  once  prevent 
the  suggestion  ot  change,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
undesirable  any  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  inter- 
esting fabric. 

1  happened  in  to  the  native  church,  in  the  afterno«)n. 
What  a  scene  was  that  which  I  witnessed  !  I  never 
dreumed  of  seeing  such,  though  I  had  read  and  thouirlil 
nuicli  of  missions,  and  seen  much  on  our  cruise  anuiiul 
the  world.  But  here  were  before  me  near  tw^«.i  thousaini 
worsliii)i)ing  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  hi  their  own  native 
buildincr.  which  their  own  hands  had  erected  and  thatciied. 
It  was  one  of  the  native  jira yer-meetingsof  the  two  churches. 
during  the  session  of  a  conference  or  protracted  meetinij 
of  this  week.  A  native  prayed,  reverently,  in  the  soft 
and  rxprcssive  language  of  the  people,  with  a  measured 
intonation,  and  sometimes  with  a  repetition  of  words  that 
struek  the  car  with  the  ai^reeableness  of  rhvthm.  A  hvnin 
was  sung.  A  number,  twelve  or  more,  of  the  female  na- 
tives were  in  front  ol'tiie  pulpit,  ant!  as  many  of  the  males, 
ctMistitutini;  together  a  choir,  on  the  level  of  tlie  joncrre- 
galion,  without  the  usual  srparatiim  and  formalities.  Their 
singing  was.  agreeal)le,  and  the  iKTformancc  creditahlo. 
Having  familiarized  myself  with  the  jH'onunciation  of  the 
ITawaiijui  language,  1  joined  in  the  tune.  A  second  prayer 
was  oIll-nNl  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  IVmgham,  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. Having  turned  a  hraf  that  I  might  remember  the 
hymn  that  wtis  sung,  I  left  the  church  at  the  conclusioc 
of  the  prayer.     I  came  to  my  room,  not  far  distant  from 
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the  church,  to  muse  in  memory  of  the  scene  I  had  left. 
What  hath  not  God  done !  A  nation  become  a  religious 
people,  who  were  but  late  the  worshippars  of  idols  aod 
the  advocates  of  human  sacrifices — and  l>eforc  me  I  hitd 
just  seen  nearly  two  tliousaod  of  them  worshipping  the 
God  of  Christians.  Will  that  God  forsake  them,  in  their 
attempts  to  please  him,  however  rude  may  be  tlieir  fir»t 
essays  towards  attainmenl^  in  knowledge  and  reformation 
Id  morals  l     I  think  he  will  not. 

Id  the  evening  I  took  lea  with  Mrs.  Deiil,  the  lady  of 
the  seamen's  chaplain,  at  the  port  of  Honolulu, 

The  succeeding  morning  I  called  with  Mrs.  D.  on  tho 
.famihes  of  the  English  and  French  consuls.  Mrs.  Dudoit, 
the  lady  of  the  French  consul,  is  deemed  amone  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  foreign  residents  here,  and  is  said  to  tte  bs 
amiable  as  pretty ;  and  Miss  C,  tho  sprightly  daughter  of 
the  English  consul,  is  almost  the  only  unmarried  young 
lady  among  the  fair  exotics  of  Honolulu,  and  has  been  but 
a  short  time  in  (he  island  from  "  home." 

MARRIAOC    AT   HONOLULU. 

Thursday  evening  was  an  era  in  the  little  world  of  the 
foreign  residents.  1  suppose,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it  over 
wnich  the  nuptial  divinities  claim  empire.  A  marriage  in 
Honolulu  1  should  think  an  unfrequent  occurrence  among 
the  foreign  population.  The  wedding  party,  then,  of  Mrs. 
Little,  now  Mrs.  tlooper,  became  an  interesting  incident, 
and  the  parties  most  particularly  concerned  seem  to  have 
timed  the  period  of  their  union  with  some  reference  to  the 
visit  of  our  squadron,  which  we  certainly  should  appreciate 
as  a  compliment.  A  few  particular  friends,  the  American 
consul,  and  Captain  Wyman  of  the  John  Adams,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  performed  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
squadron.  Nearly  all  the  foreign  residents,  soon  after, 
were  in  the  rooms.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
entrancij  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  advanced  to 
the  bride  and  gave  her  his  hand,  and  then,  successive! v,  to 
the  other  ladies  ami  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  with  an 
ease  and  a  grace  that  was  not  surpassed  by  the  tmtrie  oi 
say  gentleman  during  the  evening.    There  niay  harfl  bsM 
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the  smallest  spice  imaginable  of  the  hauteur  militaire  in  liis 
movement,  which  however  did  not  diminish  his  ease,  but 
in  his  circumstances  of  office  and  rank,  and  being  the  only 
native  present  in  the  crowd  of  foreigners,  with  every  eye 
for  a  moment  fixed  upon  him,  did  him  credit.  The  king 
was  absent,  on  the  plea  of  illness.  The  governor  lett 
the  rooms  early,  and  Commodore  Read,  who  is  doing  hinn 
self  credit  at  these  islands,  also  soon  disappeared,  with 
the  considerate  dignity  of  his  high  command  ;  while  the 
party  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups  of  easy 
guests,  though,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  many 
parties,  there  may  have  been  too  much  clustering  of  the 
sexes  into  their  separate  classes. 

The  American  Consul  introduced  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  ;  and  with  a  degree  of  home  feeling  and  famil- 
iarity, did  credit  to  himself  and  the  position  ho  holds.  Ere 
loniT  he  was  absent,  for  attention  to  his  ill  familv. 

The  bride,  an  interesting  young  widow  lady,  was  pret- 
ty, as  all  brides  are,  and  more  than  what  is  true  of  ail 
other  brides,  in  this  instance,  is  a  tasteful  and  clever  wi>- 
nian. 

The  succeeding  evening  I  took  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  Most  of  the  missionary  families  were  present  dur- 
ing the  evening.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop,  from  Ewa.  ar- 
rived to-day,  from  whom  1  had  previously  received  a  let- 
ter. He  was  my  early  instructor  in  the  academy  at  Lau- 
renc(»ville,  N.  J.  He  is  a  worthy  man, well  informed,  and 
hfis  imjirovcd  in  interest,  though  here  comparatively  iso- 
lated. There  is  sterling  worth  in  intellect  and  feeling  in 
his  character.  The  evening  was  s}>ent  in  agreeable  con- 
versation. Scientific  subjects  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
meml)ers  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  the  religious  and  the 
intellectual  of  other  departments.  Several  of  the  missii»u- 
ary  ladies  here  have  handsome  collections  of  shells,  and 
specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology,  with  lavas  and  cu- 
riosities associated  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  And 
tiiou^h  there  is  but  very  little  of  the  '*  azure  hose  or  blue 
stockiii'^  club"  discernible  in  the  conversation  of  these 
women,  occasionally  they  may  venture  to  hint  the  scien- 
tific name  of  some  shell,  when  exhibited  as  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen in  conchology.    Some  of  them  ahow  themielfci 
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eredilably  familiar  with  several  branches  in  the  oalural 
■cieiices ;  and  I  Imvc  been  told,  otherwise  1  ithould  not  havo 
learned  it  I'rom  the  retiring  oianuers  ol'  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, thai  one  of  their  number,  at  least,  is  familiar  with 
Laiin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Mrs.  S.,  my  iutercsting  hostess  of  the  evening,  showed 
me  some  pretty  impressions  of  plants  taken  by  herself 
and  an  orange  cowry,  a  shell  I  nave  never  before  seen, 
but  have  made  many  and  uusucccssful  ioqutries  tor. 

The  residence  of  this  missionary  family  is  in  the  Dorthem 
part  of  the  lown  near  the  church  of  the  second  congrega- 
tion, of  which  the  Kev,  Mr.  S.  is  pastor.  It  is  a  very  plea- 
sant aituutioD.  in  full  view  of  the  lusuriaiil  and  beautiful 
vafloy,  which  stretches  quite  across  the  island,  terminating 
■t  the  further  cod,  by  tlie  abrupt  and  storied  precipice  of 
the  Pari.  Mrs.  S.,  with  her  line  susceptibilities  to  tbc  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  appreciates  and  enjoys  llie  view,  and  dc- 
bcribes  it  with  correspondent  feelings.  She  would  wonder 
that  any  eye  could  behold  it  and  not  kindle  equally  with 
her  own. 

The  social  inlcrviewwas  terminated  by  singing,  prayer, 
and  a  few  remarks  naturally  awakened  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  meeting.  It  was  not  the  worship  of  mere 
ceremony.  It  was  the  expression  of  mutual  sympathies, 
at  a  welcome  and  social  moment,  when  hearts  blended 
their  feelings  in  a  thank-ulTcring  of  worship  to  the  God  who 
has  made  us  religious,  and  intellectual,  and  social  beings. 

The  more  disinterested,  and  the  more  worthy,  and  Uie 
more  persecuted  docs  this  band  of  benevolent  men  and 
women  appear  to  me,  the  more  I  hear,  and  learn,  and  seo 
of  them, 

A    SABBATH    AT   HONOLULU. 

Simday,  the  succeeding  day  but  one,  and  the  only  Sab- 
bath 1  s|>cnt  on  shore  at  Honolulu,  may  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  rue.  I  preached  twice  in  the  seamea's  chapel  to 
aileiiiivc  congreg.ilions.  The  foreign  residents  and  the 
missionaries  attend  the  services  of  the  chapel — the  native 
fcrviccs  being  so  arranged  by  the  missionaries  as  to  admit 
of  it  But  the  service  the  most  peculiar,  aod  which  will 
46" 
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leave  the  longest  impression  upon  myself,  was  the  meeting 
I  attended  in  the  large  church  of  the  natives.  The  spa- 
cious building  was  filled  when  I  readied  the  house.  1 
walked  througli  a  long  range  of  these  Ilawaiians.  a^  1  as- 
cended from  the  door,  crowded  thick  upon  the  mats  aud 
filling  the  w^iole  area,  or  were  arranged  upon  their  scats 
occupying  the  more  central  part  of  the  building.  As  I 
entered  the  pulpit,  already  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  I  looked  over  a  coni^re- 
gation  of  near  three  thousand  of  these  worshipping  island- 
ers. What  a  scene  was  this  for  a  Christian  to  contem- 
plate in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  same  people  a  few  yciirs 
before  were  a  heathen  and  a  savage  nation  !  And  before 
me,  now,  were  some  who  had  witnessed,  and  one,  at  it^asi, 
who  had  been  the  cause  (»f  human  sacriliccs,  to  propiliaie 
and  atone  for  a  broken  tahu^  which  human  blood  al«>iie 
could  satisfy.  A  liyinn  was  sung;  after  wliich  I  gave  tiie 
congregation  an  address,  wiiich  was  interpreted,  sentrnce 
by  sentence,  with  such  liu'ility  by  Mr.  Bingham,  that  there 
seemed  but  a  little  broak  in  the  continuance  of  the  discourse 
It  was  still  throughout  the  house.  Attention  was  arrested 
and  held.  I  rep(?at  nut  here  oven  the  substance  of  the  ad- 
dress, but  I  assured  the*  islanders  that  it  was  happintss  lur 
a  stranger,  from  a  far  land,  to  witness  them  worshipping  the 
same  God  he  worshipj)eil — the  same  Redeemer — the  same 
sanctifying  Spirit.  **  Their  friends,  the  missionaries."  I 
continued,  "  who  were  also  our  friends,  had  told  us  much 
in  their  letters  sent  from  the  islands,  but  ihcv  ha<l  not  said 
all  that  I,  that  day,  beheld  betore  me.  In  Auieriea,  ihcy 
prayed  for  the  Hawaiian?.  Tht^y  prayed  for  the  missiona- 
ries among  them.  The  missionaries  had  left  their  homes, 
and  friends,  and  manv  comforts  for  loujx  vcars  ;  and  wo, 
who  in  our  ships  have  been  absent  trom  our  homes,  which 
are  in  the  same  land  they  left,  though  but  tor  one  year  and 
a  half,  yet  feel  how  dear  that  home  is  to  us,  and  thertlore 
can  estimate  how  much  these  our  missionarv  friends  have 
been  willing  to  leave  for  the  love  of  Christ,  to  spend  alil'o- 
time  of  labor  among  you.  In  America,  therefore,  we  give 
them  our  prayers — we  give  them  our  Christian  love — we 
give  them  our  confidence — wc  give  them,  sumetinM 
when  we  think  of  them  so  far  away,  our  tears.    But  we 
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also  are  happy  that  they  are  among  you,  doing  their  duty 
■wliere  they  tliink  God  has  directed  ihcni  to  come.  Will 
you  not,  tliereforc,  more  than  ever,  listen  to  their  words  i 
Will  you  not  be  tnort-  grateful  that  they  have  told  you 
of  the  iinmurtiil  soul — the  thing  within  ua  which  thinks, 
and  loves,  and  is  happy,  or  is  sad,  and  wishes  to  be  liappy 
still  and  for  ever,  when  the  body  shall  have  gone  back  la 
its  dust  f  Hawaiians,  these  missionaries  have  brought  you 
things  worth  more  than  gold — more  than  gems — more 
than  silver  dollars — more  than  pearls — thtiy  have  told  you 
how  to  save  for  ever  this  immortal  pearl  within  you ;  and 
how,  millions  of  years  hence,  if  OhristianB,  yc  shall  live 
on  and  be  happy  with  the  undying  saints  in  heaven,  wliere 
God  shall  uive  to  them  his  friendship  as  he  gives  it  to  his 
ongcla.     Will  yc  not  then  hear  tliem  f 

"  1  am  glad  that  I  can  talk  with  you,  throueli  my  friend, 
thouirh  I  do  not  understand  your  language.  But  I  must  not 
talk  longer  with  you.  Yet  would  1  ask  of  you,  who  arc 
professors  of  religion,  will  you  give  mc  your  prayersT 
i^ur  ships  will  soon  again  leave  you,  as  we  go  on  our  way 
around  the  world  to  our  homes.  We  came  not  to  disturb 
you.  We  came  to  approve  of  your  religious  worship,  and 
to  tell  you  so.  And  when  I  reach  America,  I  shall  tell  the 
Christians  there  that  I  have  met  those  who  love  God  among 
the  Hawaiians — that  I  have  heard  them  pray  to  our  God 
— sing  in  our  own  hymns  and  tunes — and  that  I  have  shed 
my  tears  while  1  have  beheld  the  sight,  and  thanked  God 
for  permitting  me  to  behold  it.  I  shall  never  be  with  you 
again.  Christian  Hawaiians,  through  this  house!  herein 
your  temple  I  shall  not  meet  you  again,  but  hope  to  meet 
you  in  heaven.  Farewell !  But  wnen  1  shall  have  reach- 
ed America,  I  will  not  forget  you.  I  will  not  forget  how 
I  have  heard  you  pray,  sing,  and  worship.  I  wilfnot  for- 
get your  green  valleys — your  home  in  the  islands  in  the 
seas.  I  will  not  forget  these  missionary  friends;  but  when 
the  sun  w.ikes  up  over  the  hills,  and  when  it  goes  down 
in  the  ocean,  I  will  pray  for  them  and  for  you.  Hawaii- 
ans, farewell !  Hold  fast  the  religion  you  love.  Let  a 
world,  if  It  will,  rage.  Still  hold  ye  on  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  world  will  soon  crumble  to  nothing 
These  mountains  and  this  ocean  shall  soon  be  burned  Of, 
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and  then  you  will  want  the  friendship  of  Christ.  Hold 
oUf  therij  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  I  And  when  hea- 
ven and  earth  pass  away,  you  shall  find  II im  to  be  to  you 
more  than  an  elder  brother — your  Redeemer,  and  ycjr 
all.     Hawaiians,  farewell  !" 

I  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  this  brief  sketch  oi 
part  of  the  address  alluded  to,  in  the  form  I  here  preseiit 
it,  and  in  which,  amid  the  circumstances  described,  it  was 
delivered.     It  will  more  naturally  paint  the  scene  thai  was 

f  resented  before  me,  than  otherwise  could  be  done.  Wii^'n 
had  ended  my  address,  Mr.  Richards  spoke  brielly  and 
feelin^lv  to  the  coni^reication.  A  hvmn  was  then  suns,  in 
a  melody  that  could  not  but  touch  the  heart  of  him,  w.th 
anv  feeling,  who  for  the  first  time  looked  on  such  a  sccue 
as  this.  And  while  mv  own  was  meltin<x,  I  thought  if  ever 
there  were  a  just  cause  for  indiirjiatioji^  it  was  while  hear- 
ing llij)pant  man,  as  sometimes  he  has  been  heard,  decry- 
iufT  the  holv  and  self-don vins:  men  and  women  who  have 
here  been  laboring  for  years  to  produce  the  astonishini: 
and  glorious  elfecls  which  I  now  beheld  before  me.  And 
never  did  virtue  more  justly  frown  on  vice,  than  wakes 
the  voice  of  benevolence  in  displeasure  when  contempla- 
ting the  vicious  defamation  which  self-interest,  jealous 
traific,  and  dejnavity  of  heart,  at  times  indulge  airainst 
such  (IcmoniNtrations  of  the  righteous  work  of  Clod's  chil- 
dren, who  advocate  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pu- 
rity and  practice. 

On  attempting  to  leave  the  church,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  services,  1  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  for  a  while,  as 
the  warm-hearted  natives  pressed  around  nie  to  give  me 
their  hands ;  but  moving  slowly  as  I  accepted  the  proflered 
demonstration  of  their  interest  on  either  side  of  me,  as  I 
passed,  I  finally  broke  through  their  gathered  numbers. 
And  when  1  had  reached  my  room,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  which  overlooks  the  grounds  in  the  neii'h- 
borliood,  I  gazeil,  with  a  feasted  eye  and  a  full  heart,  on 
the  streams  of  men,  women,  and  children,  flowing  from 
i?very  donr  of  the  large  building,  and  directing  their  way 
to  their  homes,  in  the  quiet  and  orderly  walk  of  the  respect- 
ful, who  give  consideration  and  conscientious  observanoa 
to  the  Sabbath  day. 
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All  were  decently  clnd,  but  in  such  n  manner  and  variety 
of  costume,  in  coloring  and  in  niaterial,  tut  lo  interest  ihe 
beholder,  and  to  declare  the  transition  state  of  the  natives, 
in  their  passage  from  their  originul  savage  to  civilized  Lfe. 
Here  wtis  a  passing  group,  one  of  whom  perhaps  was  clad 
in  a  deep  orange-colored  gown,  with  a  bright  yellow  wrap- 
per around  the  waist,  knotted  behind  by  the  upper  corners, 
K>  as  lo  form  something  like  an  apron,  while  the  dark  bushv 
hair  was  hlleted  with  a  wreath  of  yellow  flowers  or  a  roll 
of  yellow  feathers,  constituting  a  costly  ornament  for  the 
head  or  neck  of  the  female  native.  Another,  in  tlie  sama 
group,  has  thrown  a  large  purple  tappa  around  him,  knot* 
led  over  one  of  his  shoulders  alter  the  style  of  the  Roman 
toga,  and  discovering  a  white  shirt  beneath,  with  a  chaplel 
of  ferns  circling  his  head,  while  his  dark  neck  and  lower 
limbs  ore  left  in  the  freeness  and  bareness  of  a  Highland 
chiefs.  Again,  a  hght  blue  silk  shawl  covers  a  white 
frock,  with  a  small  straw  bonnet  upon  ihvbead  ;  or  a  crim- 
Bon  shawl  over  a  hlue  calico  dress,  with  a  similar  bat. 
Indeed,  almost  all  the  females  wear  a  straw  bonnet  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  is  manufactured  upon  the  islands  ;  and  I 
am  not  certain  but  that  tiie  chaplet  of  leaves  or  flowers  to 
which  1  have  alluded  is  only  a  week-day  ornament.  And 
here,  again,  is  seen  an  old  man  with  a  long  staff  in  hia 
hand,  and  with  feeble  step,  clad  in  a  simple  white  dress  of 
tapita,  the  uiilive  material  of  the  island,  made  often  beau- 
tilully  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  now  wending  his 
way  from  a  Christian  tcnwle,  in  deep  thought  and  musings, 
unlike  those  that  attended  him  from  the  revel  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  former  days.  And  there,  the  light-hearted  group 
of  children,  in  every  color  of  stripe  and  figure  of  silk  or 
cotton,  or  tappa  of  coarser  or  richer  malerial,  move  on, 
with  free  and  hounding  step.  And  there,  the  governor,  in 
his  hlue  cloth  frock-coat  nnrf  white  pantaloons,  and  straw 
imt,  is  seen,  attended  by  a  little  boy  in  his  drees  of  frock- 
coat  nnil  white  trousers,  and  shoes  and  sto«l^l)gs ;  and  a 
little  girl,  in  black  frock  and  white  pantalettes  and  jockey 
liat,  all  undistinguished  from  a  well-dressed  group  of  Eu- 
■opL'ans,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  more  indiflerently  clad 
attendants.  Many  others  were  in  European  style,  amonff 
the  males  and  females — the  loose  gowD,  and  shawl,  IIM 
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bonnet  being  the  common  dress  for  the  female  natives. 
And  one  group  more  may  serve  to  fill  up  the  picture.  Ii 
is  the  principal  woman  of  the  islands.  She  is  drawn  by 
four  or  five  natives,  in  a  small  hand-vehicle,  with  two 
wheels,  not  unlike  a  porter's  hand-cart,  but  a  convenient 
carriage  on  a  plain  and  smooth  path  for  the  principal  lady 
of  the  islands,  who  is  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  weighs 
— I  know  not  how  much.  Her  dress  is  Kuropean — the 
expression  of  her  face  good-natured — and  lier  signature 
required  to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  king  and  his 
chiefs.  Her  son  is  the  adopted  heir-apparent  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands,  and  she  has  in  charge  the  infant 
child,  who  holds^as  queen,  the  same  position  iu  the  govern- 
ment as  does  his  present  majesty  as  king. 

But  as  the  eye  lingers  on  this  moving  crowd,  as  they 
are  seen  retiring  from  the  house  of  worship  to  their  homes, 
presenting  so  great  variety  in  their  dress,  they  are  yet  all 
decently  clad,  and  move  at  their  ease  in  stillness  and  pro- 
priety, and  exhibit  evidences  of  great,  though  as  yet  a  rude 
contentment  and  happiness. 

How  great  is  the  contrast !  How  unlike  the  picture 
the  same  people  exhibited  but  a  few  years  ago  !  Another 
congrci^alion  of  equal  size,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
was  dispersing  from  the  house  of  worship  to  which  they 
had  gathered,  in  like  order,  decency,  and  rude  resjx'cta- 
bilitv.  The  wide  avenue,  extendins'  for  a  half  mile  be- 
tween  the  two  churches,  seemed  crowde<l  by  the  meeting 
throng. 

But  it  would  require  the  Christian  community  at  home 
to  see,  as  I  have  S(mmi  to-day,  the  worshipping  thousands 
of  the  Hawaiians,  duly  to  appreciate  the  scene.  Over  the 
sameconarogation  of  tliese  islanders  which  I  had  addressed, 
the  eye  of  the  Christian  could  look,  in  late  months,  as  they 
gathered  for  worship,  and  see,  not  as  an  uiifrtH^ueni  scene, 
half  the  congregation  in  tears,  as  the  preacher  declared 
to  them  the  truths  which  have  been  b<»nie  to  their  under- 
standings, through  the  labors  of  the  devoted  missionary* 
during  the  few  past  years.  They  bowed  their  heads  in 
sorrow  for  their  sinfulness — with  religious  sympathies,  in 
view  of  the  affecting  story  of  the  plan  of  salvation — and 
resolved  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.     And  to  thii 
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church,  more  than  four  hundred  hare  been  acUed,  on  pn>- 
leHsion  of  reUgioo.  during  the  la^i  year;  uul  more  tbaa 
iiix  hundred  In  the  conimuiuoD  in  the  secoDd  church ;  and 
more  than  ten  t/tousand,  in  all,  (o  the  cfaurclies  on  the  diC- 
lereot  islands.  And  the  whole  number  of  the  comrauni- 
(»nl3  iu  the  different  churches  of  the  miasion  unounts  to 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  souls.  The  missioo  has  ihin 
been  blessed,  by  an  outpoujing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  opoa 
its  churches,  and  the  ingaltiering  of  thousands  to  the 
communion.  At  Hilo,  ou  a  neighboring  island,  live  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  and  forty-lvmr  have,  this  Inst  year, 
joined  the  church.  And  at  Wuimea,  on  ibe  same  island 
of  Hawaii,  twenty-three  hundred  inorv.  Surely,  the 
heart  that  has  any  Christian  sym[>alhie*  for  ihe  cause  of 
Christ,  or  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  t'cllow^meo.  must  glow 
in  rtew  of  this  statement;  and  the  lover  of  the  mission- 
ary cause  may  exult  in  gratitude  to  tiio  Giver  of  all  good, 
for  this  triumphant  exhibition  of  tti>  >u.' ,  ,^  i,i  (  hrisl's 
cause  among  the  heathen.  And  leli  i;.'.  <  i  :  i^  ir.nlrr, 
while  the  grateful  tear  wakes  in  memory  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  your  own  soul,  and  in  boundless  mercies  to  these 
once  and  but  lately  benighted  savages,  can  you  fee]  other- 
wise than  an  abhorrence  at  the  slang  of  the  inhdel  and 
the  opposer,  who  are  sometimes  heard,  cither  from  se(^ 
interest  or  hate,  to  decry  so  worthy  a  cause  and  so  wor- 
thy a  band  of  devoted  men  and  women,  who  have  bless- 
ed, by  their  residence  and  efli>rts,  at  the  sacrifice  of  friends 
and  home,  the  whole  people  of  these  islands?  Believo 
me,  this  mis:jion  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Chri»' 
tian  community  at  home;  and  as  surely  as  the  smile  of 
God  has  rested  so  signally  upon  it,  so  surely  it  will  receive 
the  confidence  anti  the  support  of  the  Christians  in  Ameri- 
ca. And  I  trust,  as  an  Episcopalian,  my  testimony  of 
confidence  and  commendation  and  deep-felt  interest  in 
behalf  of  this  Congregational  and  Presoyterian  mission 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  not  be  regar^led,  under  sui:b 
rircumstanccs,  the  less  unbiased  and  sincere. 
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VISITS    TO    THE    DIFFERENT    MISSIONARY    FAMILIES. 

On  each  succeeding  evening  of  tliis  week  I  took  tea 
with  some  one  of  the  missionary  families,  accepting  their 
kind  invitations  in  tiint  way  that  would  enable  nie  to  make 
eich  an  evening's  visit  before  we  left  Honolulu.  Usually 
I  met  some  of  the  olficers  of  the  squadron  present,  and 
Bome  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  mission  or  of 
the  foreign  residents.  The  families  of  the  mission  nsi- 
dent  at  Honolulu  are  suflicientlv  numerous  to  form  an  in- 
lerestiiig  circle  within  themselves. 

The  dav  I  first  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  was 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day  they  together  enter- 
ed a  stage  coach  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  Boston, 
whence  they  soon  after  took  their  dey)arture  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  And  this  evening'.  Monday,  when  1  was 
takinir  tea  with  them,  surrounded  bv  other  members  of 
the  mission  and  ollicers  from  our  ships,  j)roscnts  a  chanl^^ 
indeed,  wliich  these  two  oldest  missionaries  alone  can 
justly  contrast  hi  all  its  shade  and  light. 

Mrs.  Judd  brought  in  with  her,  after  tea,  the  gorgeous 
and  indescribably  delicate  "  night-blooming  ceres."  There 
are  things  in  nature  which  so  affect  one  with  their  beau- 
ties, that  the  mind  feels  its  incapacity,  by  emblems  and 
comparisons,  adequately  to  define  them,  and  loves  rather 
to  fcL'l  the  eff(!ct  of  the  b(^autiful  than  to  attempt  its  deli- 
neation.    "  How  unearthly  it  looks,"  said  Mrs.  J.    "  IIow 
unearthly  it  looks,"  I  only  repeated,  and  still  gazed  on  the 
ex(|uisite  and  elongated  white  corollas  within  their  yel- 
lowish green  calix,  surrounding  a  thick  fringe  of  stamens, 
which,  with  their  circle  of  tasseled,  straw-coloreil  and 
flexible  filaments,  inlay  this  cup  of  more  than  alabaster 
white  and   j)unty.     The  white  pistil,  too,  tufted  with  a 
yellow  fringe,  furtluu-  ornamenting  the  centre  of  the  cup. 
harmonizes,  in  exquisite  softness,  with   the   surrounding 
tassels,  that  wave  or  languish,  as  the  beautiful   cup  may 
be  turned,  with  the  grace  and  mellowness  of  the  s«>tie5! 
fringe  on  silken  and  richest  scarf  of  lady.     We  took  the 
gorgeous  and  soft  flower  to  its  native  element,  the  moco- 
beam,  to-night  falling  from  a  clear  and  bright  heaveSi 
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And  it  drank  in  the  soft  ray  so  sweetly,  and  itself  looked 
BO  lovely,  tliat  nothing  short  of  Moore's  leolian  euphony 
in  lyric  rhythm,  or  Bailey's  soil  melancholy  of  song, 
should,  by  any  attempt  at  description,  disturb  the  sweet 
harmony  of  this  bright  night,  this  exquisite  climate,  and  a 
thing  so  blended  of  the  loveliness  of  the  one  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  other,  ns  is  this  lovely  "  night- blooming  ceres." 

This  beautiful  plant  of  the  cactus  is  plenliTul  and  luxu- 
liant  here,  overtopping  the  high  palings  of  the  garden 
fences,  and  annually  and  prodjc^ally  displaying,  in  the  aofl 
moonbeam  of  this  delicious  climate,  its  graceful  tlower, 
which  bends  its  modest  neck,  as  it  receives  the  approba* 
ting  and  blessed  smiles  of  the  silvering  queen,  on  her  pas- 
Bage  in  her  night^car  through  these  serene  heavens.  The 
flower  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
remembered  friend  with  wliora  we  have  gazed  at  it,  with 
like  appreciation  of  its  harmonies  in  itself,  and  the  moon- 
lit scene  of  light  and  mellowed  shade,  in  which  it  timidly 
unfolded  its  modest  and  unequalled  beauties  to  the  Right. 

The  next  evening  I  met  the  King,  at  tea,  ut  Dr.  Judd's. 
I  had  before  seen  his  Hawaiian  majesty  at  his  own  resi- 
dence near  the  foit,  in  company  with  the  governor  and 
chief  princess,  and  other  chiefs  who  were  present.  The 
king  seemed  interested  iti  a  description  given  him  of  tl)C 
proceedings  of  a  court  martial.  And  it  was  remarked  to 
him,  that  if  the  cause  of  temperance  on  our  arrival  had 
prevailed,  so  that  liquor  could  not  have  been  procured 
here,  llic  case  before  the  court  then  holding  its  sittings 
would  not  have  occurred. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  king,  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenimcc  wiiich  indicated  his  deep  sincerity  of  feeling.  "I 
am  soiTV  llie  temjierance  rule  prevails  not  entirely. 

Where  the  king's  mind  was  wandering  at  this  moment, 
no  one  at  the  table  could  doubt,  though  it  would  have 
been  imimliio  to  urge  the  subjecl,  I"  ih'j  rciilling  of  the 
In  c  occurrences  at  this  place,  when,  the  king  feels,  and 
all  impnrtinl  judges  feel,  that  he  was  necessitated — by  Ae 
inlcrrsts  of  a  French  lonsul,  in  ntar  view  of  the  g^OB  of 
the  lVi[;al."'  rArlomise,  and  the  thriMl  thai  a  larger  French 
force  from  the  coast,  ere  long,  slmuld  upjiear  off  the  is- 
lands to  take  possession  of  them  unless  propofuls  wbi(A 

V         • 
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were  made  were  complied  with — to  sign  an  instru/»eo:, 
which,  if  it  made  him  not  a  vassal  of  the  French  kii.i'. 
took  from  him  the  power  of  oxcludiui^  from  liis  posse:- 
sions,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  trench  braiuiij  an  I 
French  wines.  And  why  /  Because  M.  Dudoit,  the  Freno  i 
consul,  would  be  a  dealer  in  the  articles,  notwithstanding 
the  king  had,  a  short  time  previously,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  best  wisliers  of  the  subjects  of  liis  majesi}. 
iotalbj  excluded,  by  law,  thefurUier  importation  of  all  dU- 
tilled  spirits  whatever  into  any  port  of  his  possessions. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  nearly  unanimous  \oicc 
of  the  residents  of  the  islands,  and  shipmasters  vis^iin:: 
these  ports ;  and  after  the  king's  own  sincerity  had  btvii 
manifested  by  llie  destruction  of  the  whole  (three  in  nuirr 
ber)  of  his  own  distilleries  in  his  islands.  But,  more  oi 
this  in  its  proper  place,  further  on. 

The  king  sjx)ke  of  ti\e  ancient  games  of  the  people,  ana 
their  influence  upon  his  subjects,  and  what  would  be  their 
cHect  if  renewed.     It  would  be  the  reviving  of  a  svsuin 
of  gambling,  to  continue  from  Monday  morning  till  iSi:i> 
day  night.     The  exercise  might  l)e  well  enough,  but  the 
dissipation  and  idleness  consecjuent  thereon  would  more 
than  ct)unterbalance  any  g(K)d  that  may  bo  sup]>*>sed  Ij 
rise  from  the  si)orts.     lie  instanced  the  rolling  of  the  disiw: 
the  name  of  the  game  is  forgotten ;  but  it  consists  in  roll- 
ing a  round   and  smooth  stone,  of  about  four  inches  ir. 
diameter,  and  increasing,  from  its  edge  to  its  centre,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick.     Were  this  game  to 
be  revived,  said  the  king,  you  would  see  the  street,  tl-r 
a  half  mile,  crowded  with  people  to  witness  the  succos? 
of  the  com]>etitors  in  rolling  this  stone.     The  one  who 
rolls  it  the  furthest  is  the  victor.     But  the  evil  of  the  svs- 
tem  would  be,  that  all  this  multitude  would  not  only  K' 
present  to  witness  the  rolling,  but  would  be  sitting  up  a.l 
the  succeeding  nights,  betting  and  in  exciting  conversa- 
tion in  connection  with   the  sport,  and  this  tor  several 
succeeding  days,  to  the  neglect  of  all  business,  and  on«l- 
ing  in  disputes  and  revels.     But  as  a  substitution  for  thc^' 
things,  the  people  are  encouraged  in  agricultural  pursuit-N 
raising  the  kalo  and  other  vegetables  and   productii^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  increasing  success,  and  to  tha 
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eultivatioD  of  permanent  habits  of  industr}'  among  tfao 
great  body  of  (he  nalives. 

The  grounds  about  the  house  of  Dr.  Judd  are  well 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs,  a  very  acceptable  and  plea- 
sant thing  always  to  the  stranger  as  well  as  to  the  foreign 
resident  In  view  of  the  arid  level  on  which  the  town  of 
Honolulu  is  situated.  For  all  this,  the  doctor  says,  the 
mcril  is  due  to  Mrs,  J.,  as  be  is  often  absent  in  his  prac- 
tice, as  the  physician  to  the  mission,  to  dilTcrent  parts  of 
the  island.  Mrs.  J.  is  a  lady  of  taste,  with  a  heart  of 
great  Itindness  and  bencvoleitce.  It  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  friends  of  midshipman  Morris  to  know,  that  it  is 
within  the  bosom  of  such  a  family  that  he  is  now  located 
in  his  illness,  and  where  he  will  be  left,  we  would  hope, 
to  recover ;  but  we  fear  that  in  his  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  aiTeclion,  that  even  this  favorable  climate,  and 
the  nursing  which  the  kindness  and  the  sympathies  of 
those  Willi  whom  ho  is  slaving;  in  l'ivmI  inulrniL'ss  and 
care  will  secure  to  him,  ji^iy  nut  j,.,.-, -.  th-  i>.,wer  to 
restore  him  to  health.  Youn^  Morris  is  sensible  that  he 
has  fallen  into  kind  hands,  and  is  resigned  and  contented 
as  far  as  his  circumstances  of  great  debility  admit.  And 
to  me,  in  the  apprehension  that  he  may  never  again  be 
recovered  to  health,  it  is  a  consolation,  though  he  sailed 
in  another  ship,  to  know  from  my  conversations  with  him, 
that  wc  shall  leave  him  thoughtful  of  his  future  destiny, 
and  with  hopes  that  he  has  made  his  peace  with  his  God, 
to  whom  he  trusts  he  has  (even  since  we  have  arrived  at 
these  islands)  committed  himself,  in  resignation  and  dis- 
ciples hi  p. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third,  the 
king  visited  the  frigate,  to  whom  an  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  Commodore.  The  chief  princess  of  the 
island,  the  governor,  and  other  natives,  constituting  the 
king's  suit,  the  American,  English,  and  French  consuls, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  and  the  foreign  residents 
generally,  were  also  on  board.  * 

The  king  was  received  with  tfae  yards  manned  and  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns — the  officers  and  company  being 
on  deck.  1  know  not  whether  the  difpas  of  his  majesty 
sraa  of  the  Windsor  pattern  or  not,  but  it  wis  a  ridi  mi 
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every  way  an  elegant  suit  The  coat  'was  richly  laced  cb 
lapel,  skirt,  and  collar,  and  is  known  to  have  cost  cighl 
hundred  dollars.  His  pantaloons  ^vhitCt  and  richly  laa-d' 
at  the  sides,  and  his  chapeau  corresponding,  in  its  Jace. 
for  breadth  and  richness. 

The  king  supported  himself  with  propriety ;  his  mac- 
ners  were  easy  and  sufficiently  dignified.  His  health  was 
drunk  at  the  table,  standing,  while  he  retained  his  seat. 
On  drinking  wine  in  compliment  with  the  queen  regent, 
(as  I  suppose  she  may  be  called,  having  the  care  ol  the 
infant  queen  in  her  minority,  and  acting  in  her  stead.)  to 
whom  I  was  near  at  the  table,  she  remarked,  as  she  was 
further  helped  to  a  bunch  of  raisins,  "M/j  is  the  best  wine' 
— wine  and  raisins  being  designated  by  the  same  word 
in  the  Hawaiian  language.  She  was  dressed  in  a  liiac- 
colored  silk,  and  is  an  inmiense  woman — more  than  six 
feet  high  and  proportionally  large. 

The  company  had  strolled  over  the  ship  previously  to 
taking  their  scats  at  the  table,  and  seemed  at  their  ease, 
and  gratified.  I  left  the  ship  with  my  missionary  fricDdj 
at  dusk,  and  the  king  and  his  party  reached  the  sliore  &t 
about  the  same  time.  The  entertainment  passed  ofl*  very 
agreeably  to  the  guests  and  creditably  to  the  host.  It  was 
a  coincidence  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  noted  bv  me,  and 
acceptable  enough  for  the  Christian  community  at  homo, 
perhaps  to  be  repeated  in  connection  with  tlie  roliirioiJ 
eflbrt  which  has  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  these  islandors 
whose  king  to-day  was  entertained  under  the  circum- 
stances described,  that  it  was  the  twentieth  aymiversary  day 
of  the  df^parture  of  the  first  missionaries  from  Boston  K-r 
these  islands.  There  is  evidence  written,  everywhere  we 
move  on  shore,  of  the  success  of  this  early  and  Christian 
enterprise,  as  we  contemplate  it  in  tlie  advance  of  tins 
people  thus  far  on  the  scale  of  civilization  and  ChristianitVi 
however  far  they  may  be  from  the  highest  point  of  its 
graduation. 

The  succeeding  evening  I  visited  at  Mr.  Knapp's,  and 
met,  besides  some  of  the  officers  as  usual,  at  tea  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Castle,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Smith. 

I  was  agreeably  reminded  by  Mrs.  Knapp  of  her  hav* 
ing  seen  me  before  her  leaving  the  United  States*  ii 


Greenwich,  Connecticut,  4rhithcr,  during  my  unireraity 
course  at  New  Haven,  I  had  wandered  with  a  friend  to 
that  border  of  the  state.  I  was  grateful  for  her  memory, 
as  il  enabled  me  to  re-hve  over  a  very  agreeable  incident 
amoug  those  hours  of  halcyon  days,  when  the  world  had 
a  freshness  in  its  scenes,  which  a  few  years  only  in  ita 
broad  walks  reduces  to  common  incident  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  are  a  young  couple  who  have  not  long  been  to  the 
islands.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  at  whose 
house  I  visited  the  succeeding  evening. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  interesting  family  I  visited, 
is  the  secular  agent  of  the  whole  mission  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  assisted  by  Mr.  Castle,  a  gentleman  of  great  wonli, 
already  mentioned.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  piTSon  well 
qualified  for  the  position  he  occupies,  and  is  beloved  by 
alt  the  members  of  the  mission,  among  whom  there  is  one 
harmonious   It-eling   of  agrcenieiit  atid  kindness,      The 

children  of  Mr.  ijud  Mrs.  <.:.  in:-  y.n--  .■iil:.rl>   resting 

for  their  hue  and  classic  features,  and  the  womanly  man- 
ners of  the  two  lillie  girls.  1  mention  them  here,  thai  I 
niay  also  say  that  the  children  of  the  missionaries,  gene- 
rally, will  not  lUil  to  interest  the  stranger  for  the  precoci- 
ty of  their  minds  and  manners.  This  is  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  good  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  pareaU  make  compan- 
ions of  their  children,  and  that  they  are  cut  off  from  an 
intercourse  with  numerous  children  of  their  own  age. 
And  here,  too,  they  are  kept,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  from 
acrjuiring  the  language  of  the  natives,  that  their  associa- 
tion with  native  children  may  be  prevented,  iest  their 
minds  might  be  corrupted  by  much  in  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage deemed  to  be  objectionable.  Whatever  may  be 
the  jiolicy  of  this  course,  it  is  certain  that  it  throws  the 
children  upon  their  parents  as  resources  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  conversation.  These  two  little  girls  of  whom 
1  speak,  1  take  to  be,  the  one  six  and  the  other  eight  years 
of  age  ;  and  they  entered  into  a  conversation  with  me  with 
all  the  zest  and  vivacity  of  young  ladies  with  the  advanta- 
ges ol  a  number  of  more  years.  By  some  circumstance 
the  conversation  fell  upon  noses,  (I  am  half  disposed  to 
think  that  the  circumstance  was  originated  by  myselffu 
(Aetr  notes  were  extremely  fine  and  Gredan.)  wbea  J 
47- 
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mentioned  that  Bonaparte,  I  believed,  was  in  the  habit  of 
selecting  his  body-guard  by  their  noses.  He  always  con- 
sidered a  man  with  a  large  nose,  to  be  possessed  of  oourage 
and  firmness. 

"  And  I  remember,"  said  the  little  girl  of  six,  with  great 
playfulness,  "  precisely  what  kind  of  nose  my  brother  ha?, 
who  is  in  America." 

•*  And  what  do  you  think  of  America  ?" 

"  I  think  it  must  be  a  very  fine  country." 

**  And  did  you  ever  see  any  chestnuts  from  America  !* 

"  I  think  I  have." 

"  And  what  were  they  like  ?" 

"  They  were  like" — 1  forget  now  the  particular  reply 
of  my  little  friend,  otherwise  than  her  chestnuts  proved  to 
have  been  filberts,  and  I  promised  (and  I  intend  to  fulfJ 
all  my  engagements  to  my  little  friends  abroad)  to  scud 
her  a  parcel  of  chestnuts  and  other  mementoes  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

The  missionaries  send  most  of  their  children  home,  so 
soon  as  tlicy  reach  the  proper  age  and  preparation  for  the 
continuance  of  their  education  under  more  favorable  ad- 
vantages than  they  would  receive  here.  They  are  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  their  kindred  ;  and  I  am  told  thai 
the  proceeds  of  property  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
American  Board  by  some  of  the  missionaries  here,  cither 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  the  father,  more  than  yield  a 
sufficient  income  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  instances,  besides,  defray  the 
amount  of  the  nominal  salary,  in  that  case,  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Board  at  home. 

LUA    AT   THE    PARI. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  native  manner  of  cookin? 
foDd  and  their  mode  of  getting  up  things  at  a  lua,  which 
is  something  after  the  manner  of  a  southern  barbecue. 
JVot  having  as  yet  ridden  to  the  Pari,  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  tiiis  island,  and  the  arrangement  having  been  made  to 
have  a  lua  at  that  point,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  form 
one  of  the  numerous  party  on  the  occasion. 

The  ride  to  the  Pari  lies  through  a  beautiful  valky 
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■trctching  quite  acroM  tlie  ialaad.  Having  mounted  OQX 
horses,  whicli  are  all  in  good  Itecping  on  the  island,  bul 
ill-gailcd,  as  llio  full  canter  seems  to  be  the  usual  speed 
for  riding  here,  we  passed  over  iJie  level  ground  back  of 
the  town   by  a  track  that  soon  conducted  us  through 

S Itches  of  taro,  (arum  esculentum,)  wriltL-n  kalo  in  the 
uwaiion.  Ci'ossing  one  or  two  bridges  wc  soon  found 
ourselves  threading  a  spacious  ravine,  which  contracts  as 
one  proceeds  to  its  further  extremity,  a  distance  of  some 
six  miles  across  the  island,  where  it  is  abruptly  tenninatod 
by  a  precipice.  The  word  precipice,  in  Irio  language  of  ^ 
the  island,  is  pari,  and  hence  the  name  of  this  steep. 

Wc  first  reached  the  residence  of  Dr.  Uoke,  who  hat 
a  dwelling  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  He  joined  our 
party  and  wc  rode  on.  The  doctor,  wlio  has  been  some 
time  resident  on  the  island,  seeins  familiar  with  its  locali- 
ties and  productions,  and  many  of  ila  legends.  On  our  left 
as  wc  advanced,  tiii;li  iiji  ;iimiiii^  i!ji.'  |"'.'iks  tli^rl  rose  in 
their  eminences  !il."\-i'  i,-.  liir  .Ihclh-  ilnnk^  t'l  lir  ;i  cave 
of  the  ancient  kings  and  chiefs.  So  the  legends  go,  and 
he  has  often  and  long  looked  for  it,  but  has  never  yet  struck 
upon  its  mouth,  though  the  natives  point  out  a  prominent 
tree  as  designating  its  entrance.  The  present  ruling  family 
have  their  royal  mausoleum  in  the  town  of  Honolulu,  Ahera 
the  coffins  are  retained  with  their  coverings  of  velvet. 

Having  measured  a  mile  or  two  further  over  the  grad- 
ually ascending  plain  of  the  ravine,  we  reached  the  cot- 
tage of  a  Mr.  Pcily,  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company) 
at  this  island.  Below  his  house,  and  formM  t^  a  break  in 
the  plain  of  the  ravine,  is  a  small  but  quite  a  pretty  fall  of 
water.  Having  alighted,  I  chose  to  be  interested  in  this 
pretty  exhibition  of  one  of  the  forms  which  nature  assumes, 
on  which  no  one  can  gaze  without  having  his  heart  ren- 
dered more  pure  in  the  communion,  rather  thui  to  seek 
the  conversation  of  a  man,  with  whose  principle  in  morals 
or  actions  as  a  gentleman,  I  could  have  no  sympathies. 
This  Mr.  1'.  constituted  one  of  an  honorable  quincunx, 
who,  in  the  late  visit  of  the  frigate  I'Artemise  to  thu 
place,  J<ii[i('d  in  an  expression  of  thanks  to  her  commander 
for  pursuing  a  course,  which,  in  his  public  documeals^  ex- 
ptUrialed  American  cilizem :  and  which,  bad   hia  plana 
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been  carried  into  execution  on  the  non-compliance  of  the 
government  with  the  conditions  dictated  to  it  under  the 
guns  of  a  man-of-war,  would  have  exjxjsed  all  the  lainilies 
of  this  mission  to  the  mercy  of  the  crew  of  a  Fri-iich 
cruiser.  That  this  gentleman  with  bis  four  compeers 
may  have  all  the  glory  that  such  a  paper  can  confor,  I 
may,  further  on,  quote  the  same  for  their  especial  benetit, 
and  to  awaken  the  frown  of  every  virtuous  reader. 

The  rest  of  our  way  was  by  a  less  even  path,  thouirii 
not  less  interesting,  as  we  pursued  a  narrower  track  throturh 
the  luxuriant  undergrowth  matted  about  the  more  elevatcti 
hibiscus,  among  the  boughs  of  which  the  convi)lvu:iis 
w  orraed  its  spiral  vine  and  let  drop  its  trumpet  cup  to  the 
rider's  view.  A  native  was  at  my  side,  who  kept  |Kice 
with  our  advance,  and  gathered  for  luy  pleasure  whatever 
I  designated  on  tree  or  shrub  or  ferns,  among  the  latter  of 
w^liich  (beautiful  in  their  varieties  and  luxuriant  in  tlK-ir 
growth)  we  were  now  moving  in  our  more  elevated  but 
gradual  ascent.  We  now  j)assed  on  througli  the  grandest 
j)art  of  the  ravine,  formed  by  the  perpendicular  sides  oi 
basalt  lava,  with  the  mystic  cloud  hanging  u|)on  the  hirrh- 
est  tops  ill  their  threatening  shade  and  misty  wreaths,  as 
if  they  sought  to  throw  a  gloom  to  the  deeps  below.  ti» 
lieighten  the  sublimity  of  the  threatening  battlements  thai 
rose,  in  their  height  and  mists,  above  us.  We  came  to  a 
space  of  clear  ground,  where  the  ravine  had  a^ain  nar- 
rowed in  corresjX)ndence  with  the  termination  ol  the  pcr- 
p(nidicalar  ranges  of  basalt  at  a  point  we  liad  passed,  aiid 
thus  forming  an  oval  basin,  as  seen  from  either  extreme  «>f 
the  valley.  We  dismounted  and  gave  our  horses  to  llw 
care  of  the  natives,  while  we  wjilked  up  a  short  ascent  to 
a  notch  of  tiie  mountains  which  we  had  seen  all  the  way 
before^  us,  and  found  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  brow  vi 
the  Pari — a  precipice,  which  terminated  lliis  end  of  the 
ravine.  The  ju'ospect  overlooks  a  spacious  level  below, 
luxuriant  in  its  richness,  and  mellowed  to  the  softness  of 
velv(^t ;  wIiiitMlie  curling  breakers  are  seen  dashing  over 
lli(^  roriil  nufs  beyond,  and  the  deep,  deep  blue  sea  is  tin 
out  as  tiie  eve  can  reach. 

But  the  gale — for  a  current  of  wind  ever  sets  through 
this  gap — almost  choked  me  as  I  attempted  to  wind  my 
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way  across  the  passr'lln-otigh  which  the  ctrrenta  of  air 
rush  in  their  passage  of  the  whole  length  of  the  valley, 
and  pour  their  currents  over  the  town  ol  Honolulu.  We 
proceeded  a  short  distance  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  to 
gain  the  path  for  descending  the  Pari.     This  we  accom- 

Slished,  though  deemed  in  former  times  a  difticuit  attempt, 
y  the  assistance  of  an  iron  r^ing  in  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  steep,  the  feat  is  not  ditBcult,  though  vWy  much 
to  the  disturbing  of  the  easy  breathing  of  a  plethoric  man. 
For  myself  I  found  the  descent  and  return  of  little  difficulty, 
and  at  thcexpcnseof  but Kttle  fatigue,  and  for  a  very  good* 
reason  it  may  be,  as  1  had  a  natne  hold  of  my  stick  to 
keep  me  from  too  rapid  a  progress  down,  and  two  of  Hieni 
to  draw  me  back  aeain. 

When  already  about  to  encounter  the  currents  on  the 
top  of  the  Pari,  which  drive  in  a  hurricane  through  this 
gorge  of  the  ravine,  two  natives  seized  me  lo  keep  mc 
from  being  blown  up  the  mounlain-siil'%  nr  jiotiit  blank 
into  the  broadside  of  a  lava-rock — my  hat  already  having 
been  seized  by  a  third  native,  and  a  fourth  attempting  to 
secure  my  umbrella,  all  In  the  greatest  kindness.  1  broke 
from  them  all,  and  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  party 
at  the  bower,  where  the  lua  was  to  be  spread,  saying  that 
one  oven  had  been  retained  unopened,  to  await  me,  that  I 
might  sec  the  mysteries  of  the  native  mode  of  roasting 
pig.  fish,  and  dog,  and  whatever  else  might  be  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  oven, 

I  hurried  on,  and  found,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
our  horses  had  been  left,  that  a  bower  had  been  raised — 
half  a  hundred  natives  gathered  in  ditfcrent  groups — 
several  fires  smoking — and,  within  the  temporary  bower, 
constructed  of  poles  and  bushes,  and  matted  with  the  ki 
leaf,  were  scon  his  majesty  Kammahamaha  III.,  Commo- 
dore Road,  commanding  the  U.  S.  East  India  squadron, 
H.  B.  M.  Consul  Captain  Charlton,  and  somif^ozen,  more 
or  less,  of  the  oflicers  of  the  squadron,  comfortably— -that 
may  be  questioned — but  certainly  seated,  at  their  leisure, 
on  the  ki-leavcs,  beneath  the  bower.  Here  all  had  gath- 
ered to  the  lua. 

The  eating  of  dogs  was  formerly  a  very  common  cu». 
torn  with  the  islanders,  and  s  canine  roaster  was  deemed 
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a  delicious  dish — a  royal  dish.  The  dogs,  however,  are 
of  a  particular  species,  so  said,  though  I  suppose  it  matten 
little  as  to  their  kind.  Those  whicli  are  destined  for  the 
lua  are  fed  on  poe,  a  dish  made  from  the  kalo,  and  furm- 
mg  the  principal  food  of  the  natives.  Those  who  hare 
eaten  of  the  dog,  as  cooked  here,  say  it  is  fine.  This  is 
the  universal  testimony ;  and  a  person,  not  knowing  to 
what  he  was  hel[)ed,  with  a  piece  of  dog  thus  preparetl 
upon  his  plate,  would  pronounce  it  to  be  more  than  a 
usually  choice  piece  of  pig.  So  say  the  epicures — so  say 
the  curious.  1  he  consequence  is,  that  those  who  visit  the 
islands  generally  have  a  slight  sensation  of  an  inclination, 
for  eating  dog — for  once.  Consequently,  the  lua  was 
given  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger-comers  ri 
our  squadron. 

Behold,  then,  when  I  had  reached  the  last  oven,  yet 
remaining  uncovered,  behold  the  opening  of  its  conteiiL*. 
First,  a  play  of  line  \vreaths  of  steam  dissiixiting  them- 
selves in  thin  air  above  a  hillock  of  green  leaves,  owr 
which  the  drops  of  vapor  had  condensed  themseh\'s,  so 
ns  to  preserve  the  outer  leaves  of  the  little  pile  moist.  Bc^ 
hold  !  A  native,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
gentleman  of  travel,  seeking  health  and  pleasure,  who 
sec  mod  to  be  the  master  of  ceremonies  to-dav,  removed 
(aver  after  laver  of  leaves,  until  some  six  inches  thick  of 
tlicso  long  and  wide  ki-folia  were  disposed  of.  Beliuld! 
The  removing  of  the  next  layer  presented  the  proporti«m« 
fair  to  th(*  hungry  man,  proportions  tasteful  to  any  man. 
of  a  whole  pig,  from  tongue  to  tail,  from  back  to  brivisL 
from  toe  to  teeth.  There  he  was,  nearly  as  bin  as  lilo, 
quite  as  big  as  a  whole  roasted  pig.  And  beside  him  lay. 
in  their  white  and  elean  appearances,  the  whole,  and  tlic 
half,  and  three  quarter  pieces  of  kalo,  reposing  uptui  a 
pavement  of  hot  stones,  which  inlaid  a  circular  ancl  con- 
cave hole,  which  had  been  scooped  from  the  earth,  about 
twelve  inches  deep. 

"  \'ery  fine,"  said  his  majesty's  secretary,  as  he  took  a 
iece  of  the  kalo  and  broke  it  for  me  to  taste.  **Ven' 
)oo-t('(^-f«M)l,"  he  continued,  as  I  tasted  the  mealy  and  de- 
lightfully tlavored  vegetable,  adding  between  the  first  and 
second  taste,  "  very  fine,  very  beautiful,"  jiot  at  all  dissent- 
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ing  from  the  secretary  in  ihe  truth  of  his  ideas,  however 
much  we  might  dilTer,  generally,  in  the  application  of 
English  worda. 

"  Very  fine,  very  fine  indeed,"  said  another,  as  he  un- 
veiled from  the  smaiciDg  and  verdant  wrapper  of  the  kl' 
leaf  a  line  SaK,  and  EwbiniUed  it  to  my  examination  and  taste. 

"  Very  fine,  very  line  indeed,"  I  repealed ;  and  ihcro  * 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  tine  manner  in  which  these 
fish  had  thus  been  cooked.  The  pig  had  already  been 
bomc  to  a  distance,  while  we  were  tasting  the  vartoua 
articles  besides  ttiose  already  apeciiied,  wrapped  in  their 
separate  coverings  of  the  ki-leaf,  save  the  line  taro. 

"  Do  they  cook  the  dog  in  square  pieces,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son I"  I  asked,  as  I  saw  the  natives  take  one  or  two  such 
proportionerf  packages  from  the  oven. 

Unaccountably,  Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  see  the 
fUrcction  of  some  of  the  distant-going  moveables,  bcfor« 
be  gave  llic  ri.>|ily.  I  luui  nski-il  •.•m-  ••(  l\n:  ILiwaiiims 
previously,  mIi.u  tli''  nwu  -■r.nl.ijji'il.  Hi-  hrid  i'')j|ii-ii,  a 
pig.  Bui  Mr.  Thompson,  on  being  asked  if  the  dog  were 
m  this  last  oven,  had  hinted  that  it  was.  I  therefore  drew 
the  inference  that  the  object  of  particular  curiosity  had 
been  dissected,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  as  1  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  conspicuous,  and  well-baked,  and  very  . 
delicate-looking  animal,  in  all  his  indismembered  propor- 
tions before  me,  was,  in  truth,  a  pig. 

1  adjourned  to  the  bower  and  took  my  posi^on  among 
the  guests,  everywhere  reposing  "otium  non  cmn  digni- 
tate,"  on  the  leaf-matted  floor  of  the  bower. 

Ere  long  the  various  articles  of  the  lua  were  makins 
their  appearance  on  various  dishes— dog — pig — sevenQ 
pigs — lish — various  kinds  of  fiah,  and  never  bettt^than  at 
these  islands — taro — sweet  potatoes,  et  cetera  wMera — 
and  pr>e,  as  another  characteristic  dish  of  the  natives,  new 
nnd  old,  the  first  sweet,  the  second  sour. 

"  And  which  is  the  dog  T  was  the  general  murmur  of 
inicrcst.  as  that  S[M^cific  gentleman,  in  all  his  proportions, 
which  1  hud  seen  removed  from  the  oven,  was  placed  near 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  King  and  the 
Commodore.  That  is  the  dog,  said  one ;  and  that  is  the 
dog,  asserted  another ;  and  I  will  take  a  piece  of  the  dofi 
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said  all  in  their  turns.  But  are  you  sure  that  this  is  dog! 
I  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  always  having  been  con- 
sidered somewhat  incredulous  without  having  positive  evi- 
dence for  what  1  am  to  believe,  if  circumstantial  evidence 
rather  prevails  against  the  thing  atfirmed. 

"  Let  me  try  a  piece,  I  can  tell,"  said  Mr.  S.,  a  gentle- 
man near  me — **  Calo,  here,  will  not  cat  it  if  it  is  do£r." 
added  Mr.  S.,  as  he  pitched  a  small  piece  to  liis  favorite 
pointer.  But  Calo  was  a  centleman's  dog,  and  it  was  wi 
his  part  to  refuse  aught  mat  was  set  before  hun;  and 
therefore  Calo  ate  it  without  a  murmur. 

"  Dog  don't  eat  dog,"  they  say,  and  increduUty,  in  our 
neighborhood,  seemed  rather  to  prevail. 

"  Mr.  T.,  will  you  take  a  piece  of  the  dog  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Thompson — "  I  do  assure  you  this  is  the  dog,**  reaffirmed 
the  amiable  gentleman. 

"  Pass  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Thompson ;"  and  Calo  was 
treated  to  another  small  piece,  perhaps  from  another  dish 
but  apparently  from  the  one  from  which  I  had  previously 
been  served. 

The  politeness  of  Calo  did  not  fail  him,  even  the  second 
time;  and  the  conclusion  now  inevitably  was,  that  either 
dog  will  eat  dog,  or  else  no  dog  graced  the  feast  of  the 
Pari.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  the  piece  to  which  1 
was  heli)cd  v/as  dorr,  I  did  not  distinguish  ii  from  the  choice 
rib  part  of  a  pi^^,  though  in  the  passing  amusement  of  the 
nioinent,  1  confess  I  (hi  not  particularly  call  into  requisi- 
tion my  most  particular  powers  of  discrimination. 

Tiie  olliccrs  were  soon  moving  back  on  their  nHurn- 
way  to  town,  in  separate  groups.  The  lua  had  passed  off 
in  great  propriety,  at  least  so  far  as  I  had  seen,  without 
the  rude  noise  of  boisterous  toast,  which  may  be  in  taste 
with  bacchanalian  carousals,  but  not  with  social  and  rural 
repast  of  rational  and  colloquial  beings.  Who  would  not 
fjrget  a  toast  now  on  record,  in  that  refined — no,  I  will 
not  speak  ironically — in  that  scurrilous  and  disgraceful 
penny-sheet  paper,  the  S.  I.  Gazette — as  having  been 
given  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  very  differently  conducted 
repast,  in  which  there  is  neither  w^it,  sentiment,  nor  sense, 
and  a  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  remembrance,  because 
it  is  destitute  of  all  three  of  them. 
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This  is  a  region  of  rainbows.  On  leaving  this  bcaulifu] 
vailcy,  ihc  prismatic  colors  arranged  iltemadvca  in  an 
arch  tUai  spanned  the  valley,  wlih  its  bases  resting  00 
either  side  of  the  ravine,  advancing  with  its  beautiful  co- 
lors to  the  very  opening  of  the  valley,  and  fading  awtiy  aa 
if  bidding  ua  adieu,  as  we  left  that  green  ravine  for  even 

The  native  custom  of  cooking  dogs  is  diminishing  rapidly^ 
among  the  natives.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should,  not 
particularly  so  because  thafA^Hced  be  any  faslidiousnoss 
about  eating  this  animal ;  enewhore,  and  pnrticnjarly  in 
Canton,  they  arc  a  regular  article  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
kets. And  one  will  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  have  lost 
his  own  fastidiousness  upon  this  subject  by  the  timu  he  has 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world.  But  the  particular 
reason  why  the  natives  should  dispense  with  the  habiU  is, 
the  expense  of  raising  the  'animal  in  comparison  with 
nthers  of  greater  value,  when  considered  as  an  article  of  i 
food.  And  then,  again,  they  are  greatly  deslniclive,  wheru 
their  numbers  are  large,  to  ihe  kid  and  ihc  lamb,  and 
poultry.  The  same  care  and  expense  laid  out  in  some  other 
species  of  production,  would  yield  a  greater  profit,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  larger  population.  A  town, 
too,  crowded  wiih  dogs,  is  always  inconvenienced  by  the 
nuisance ;  and  the  bite  of  a  rabid  one  is  so  terrible  in  its  -^ 
consequences,  as  to  render  the  diminution  of  the  number, 
ill  any  given  place,  desirable.  It  i5  in  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples ot  political  economy,  production,  population,  and 
ccnsrquent  wealth,  that  many  of  the  customs  and  sports 
of  the  natives  are  to  be  viewed  ;  and  if  so  viewed,  the  si- 
lent iiiHuence  or  the  more  positive  and  open  action  of  the 
missionaries,  in  tiic  changing  of  the  native  customs,  would 
not  only  not  be  found  fault  with  but  highly  approbated. 

I  reached  my  pleasant  home,  rendered  such  by*  my  kind 
hosts,  a  liillc  after  sunset,  fatigued  by  the  ride,  but  pleased 
with  the  excursion, 

SALT   LAKE. 

The  salt  lake,  lying  some  four  miles  on  the  way  to 
£wa  from  Honolulu,  is  a  natural  curiosity,  mentioned  to 
the  newly  arrived  as  among  the  objects  wwthy  of  a  Tint 
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and  a  ride  for  pleasure  and  exercise.  So  I  found  it;  more 
than  counterbalancing  the  inconvenience  of  wet  boois, 
which  one  is  sure  of  acquiring  while  crossing  a  field  of 
water  in  the  first  part  of  this  ride  from  town.  The  ride 
itself  affords  a  variety  in  plain  and  occasional  steep- 
flocks  of  goats — a  deep  hollow  covered  with  high  and 
crooked  cocoa-nut  trees — Madam  Boki's  plantation — to 
whom,  as  I  was  told,  some  fine  patches  of  taro  and  plan- 
tain trees  and  other  productione  nad  belonged,  as  we  were 
passing  through  them,  although  the  worthy  woman's  fune- 
ral was  celebrated  but  a  short  time  previous  to  our  arrival. 
But  the  object  of  interest  is  the  lake,  some  three  or  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  reposing  in  a  low  basin 
among  the  broken  hills  of  a  lava  formation,  and  one  edge 
of  it  is  near  the  sea.  As  a  body  of  water  it  possesses  no 
interest ;  the  edges  around  ft  are  barren,  and  the  broken 
hills  that  hem  it  in  are  without  verdure,  and  the  water  is 
shallow.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  large  natural  basin,  in  which, 
by  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  reflected  with  additional 
intensity  by  the  surrounding  hills,  the  sail  water  is  evap«> 
rated,  and  a  process  of  crystallization  is  continually  goini^ 
on.  The  lake  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  salt  more  or 
less  thick,  from  a  few  inches  around  its  edges  to  a  foot 
and  more,  and  I  know  not  but  two  or  three  feet,  as  the 
depth  of  the  concavity  of  the  basin  increases  towards  its 
centre.  The  stratum  of  salt  is  mostly  overflowed  by  a  few 
inches  of  water  which  was  excessively  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  nearly  of  blood  heat  in  temperature,  judging  from 
the  sensation  of  touch,  not  having  a  thermometer  with  ni«?. 
The  article  has  been  quarried,  and  considerable  quantities 
taken  from  the  bed — the  excavations  soon  filling  again  in 
the  continual  formation  that  is  going  on.  The  material  is 
(leeiiH^d  inexhaustible.  As  I  stood  upon  tlie  ridge  of  the 
hills  that  surround  this  curious  bashi,  I  judged  its  level  to 
be  lower  than  the  adjacent  sea,  with  which  the  water  o^' 
the  soa  must  have  some  communication,  either  by  oozini; 
tJiroii^h  the  soil  on  the  side  bordering  on  the  shore,  or  else 
by  some  more  distinct  subterraneous  channel.  The  onlv 
otiier  suj)f>osition  being,  that  it  is  fed  by  salt  springs.  The 
most  probable  conclusion,  however,  is,  that  the  region 
being  volcanic,  and  the  basin  itself  deemed  with  great 
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probability  to  be  ao  eitiacl  enter,  ao 

lUsure  luads  from  it  to  the  sea.  thus  ibrmtag  aa  ialet  bvm 
the  sea  by  some  opening  in  tiie  bwbeds  wtnch  in  a  toe- 
tncr  period  poured  in  stream!  from  this  caJdroo.  Tfaeae 
fissures  are  known  to  exist  in  great  onmbers  id  ibe  craien 
of  the  active  rolcaooes  of  the  De^hboriiig  tslaod  of  Ha- 
waii ;  and  in  digging  a  well  at  Honolulu,  an  instance  ii 
known  of  a  crowbar  parsing  out  of  the  hand  oflbe  work- 
man as  it  pierced  the  cmsl  through  which  it  perforated, 
and  was  lost,  as  it  was  heard  to  sink  far  down  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock  below.  It  is  affirmed  in  tlie  Hawaiian  Spec- 
tator, in  a  mere  allusion  to  this  lake,  that  it  has  a  coomiu- 
nication  with  the  sea  by  a  hole  at  its  Centre.  Bui  as  the 
Bame  writer  affirms,  in  the  sante  passage,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  conclude  that 
his  affirmation  is  mere  conjecture,  without  positive  exaxni- 
nation,  as  it  must  be  verj-  obvious  that  such  a  communica- 
tion, 1/ the  bottom  of  the  I. il.'"  j'  ' '■  ific  level  of  the 
Bca,  would  soon,  by  forini  _'  n  the  lake,  and 

leave  it  us  dry  as  ihe  and  i^.o-^uu^  on-uini  >L 

I  secured  some  very  choice  apecimens  of  the  crystal- 
line formation,  continually  in  process  here.  The  wide 
stratum  covering  the  surface  01  these  natural  salt  works, 
is  intersected  by  scams,  resembling  appearances  in  a  field 
of  ice,  resulting  from  the  ctacking  of  the  main  body ;  pro 
duced  here  probably  by  the  streams  of  fresh  water,  run- 
ning, during  the  rainy  season,  into  the  lake,  and , creating, 
by  dissolution,  these  fissures  in  the  riven  stratum.  In 
these  scams  the  crystals  have  space  for  shooting  forth  in 
perfect  formations,  and  fine  specimens  can  be  collected  by 
the  hand,  being  easily  detached,  in  small  masses,  from  the 
more  compact  stratum. 

On  returning,  we  look  a  different  route  fi«m  the  one 
tlinl  guided  us  to  the  lake ;  and  while  crossing  the  hills 
adjacent  to  tliis  extensive  and  natural  salt  basin,  we  saw  a 
dog  l)e;iring  a  young  kid  in  his  mouth,  and  moving  with" 
un  nppjirent  consciousness  of  his  dereliction  from  all  duty 
of  oliediencc  to  the  laws,  while  the  penalty,  his  conscience 
seemed  to  tell  him,  would  sorely  be  felt  by  him,  if  onoe 
caught. 

We  next  struck  up(Hi  a  little  thatched  dvelling,  101^ 
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rounded,  in  an  otherwise  barren  field,  by  imnnense  clusten 
of  the  prickly  pear,  overtopping,  in  their  luxuriant  growth, 
the  head  of  horse  and  rider,  as  he  came  up  to  their  huge 
and  impenetrable  clusters.  And  wo  to  him  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  pluck  the  curious  fruit  from  the  prickly  phint, 
have  he  buckskins  on  or  other  gloves  lo  save  liis  palnis. 
A  nati^  e,  however,  was  soon  near  us,  but  too  late  to  pre- 
serve us  i'rom  an  experience  that  may  serve  us  in  the  t\itiin\ 
and  plucked,  by  a  little  noose  upon  the  end  of  a  slick,  some 
of  the  fruit  for  us,  and,  with  the  greatest  care  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  own  fingers,  opened  the  outer  rind  and  displays  J 
the  gorgeously  beautiful  and  rich  fruit  within,  having  the 
color  ol  the  deepest  crimson  melon,  with  the  consistency 
and  sparkling  crystalline  appearance  of  iced  cream,  to  the 
eye  and  taste,  though  possessing  the  property  of  the  water- 
melon without  its  liquid.  We  descended  the  hill  and  came 
upon  a  cluster  of  small  houses,  from  which  the  natives 
poured,  in  a  group  of  some  six  or  eight,  and  one  of  them 
more  neatly  clad  in  her  white  gown  than  the  rest :  and 
the  cause  of  it  was  written  as  legibly  in  the  thing  she  b<»re 
in  her  hand,  as  the  same  said  book  narrated  on  its  leaves, 
stones  in  the  Haicaiian  hnguage.  How  truly  do  letters, 
from  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  alphabet,  to  their  must  perfect  anJ 
learned  combinations,  produce  a  refinement  upon  the  mind 
as  it  becomes  familiar  with  their  powers  and  meaning  in 
composition  !  Here,  as  everywhere,  in  its  different  degrees, 
was  seen  the  influence  of  the  missionarv  abroad,  as  well 
as  the  schoolmaster  at  home.  These  people  seemed  to  be 
on  the  ])lantation  of  Madam  Boki,  and  were  very  kind,  as 
they  knoc!ked  down  at  once,  a  passage-way,  that  had  been 
tightly  boarded  up  with  nails,  for  our  convenience  in  tak- 
ing a  nearer  course  across  the  flats  and  taro  fields.  Home, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  at  home  to-night,  were  acceptable,  after  a 
wet  and  late  ride. 

It  is  now  twentv  vears  since  the  first  missionarv  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  sailed  from  the  city  of  Boston.  During 
this  time  the  number  of  the  missionaries  lias  been  in- 
creased, from  time  to  time.  The  nation  was  found  a  peo- 
ple given  to  idolatry,  superstition,  and  the  general  vices  of 
savage  life.  Human  victims,  at  times,  were  sacrificed; 
and  the  conquered  foe  in  war  sometimes  formed  a  feast  fcr 
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the  victors.  Their  languaee,  barren  in  general  terms  but 
cupiuiis  in  noiiiiniils,  hiul  out  a  verbal  existence.  The 
contrast  presenled  to  us  at  this  time,  is  a  nation,  who  havo 
iidopted,  as  a  whole  people,  the  Christian  relimon.  An 
idul,  as  a  curiosity  for  a  cabinet,  can  sciircely  be  found. 
Missionary  families  are  located  on  all  the  islands.  Com- 
mon schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  districia 
on  the  difTerent  islands,  under  the  care  of  native  teachers, 
more  or  less  competent ;  and  station  schools,  at  the  dificr- 
enl  residences  of  the  missionaries,  from  which  the  native 
teachers  arc  principally  supplied.  Select  schools  and 
boarding  schools  for  boys  nnd  girls ;  and  a  high  school, 
college,  or  seminary,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  its  inlancy, 
with  a  number  of  promising  scholars,  and  with  inslructers 
ofliberal  education  to  take  incm  on  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  sciences  and  arts,  as  their  capacities,  purposes,  and 
the  course  of  improvement  in  the  elevation  of  the  people 
in  religion  and  civilization,  shall  demand  and  render  prac- 
ticable. The  Hawaiian  Imigue  has  been  reduced  to  a 
written  language ;  the  Bible  translated  into  the  native 
tonijiie;  a  native  ncwspu per  printed  ;  elementary  books,  for 
the  sch"iils.  prepared  and  published,  including  Children's 
Lesson-,  Children's  Teacher,  Hawaiian  Grammar,  Arith- 
mciic.  Lineal  Drawinj;,  Algebra,  Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Hawaiian  Historv,  .Scripture  History  and  Geography, 
Church  Hisiory.  Hymns,  Tracts,  Music.Nauticat  Almanac, 
etc.,  etc. ;  the  printing  of  which,  with  other  works  not 
mentioned,  principally  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  amount- 
ed during  the  last  thirteen  months  only,  tt^ eleven  millions 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages, 

Eighteen  native  churches  have  been  organized  on  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  School-houses  and  church-edifices,  several 
of  the  latter  large  and  stone  buildings,  have  been  erected. 

And  as  the  contemplated  end  oiali  these  efforts  has 
l»een  the  religious  and  eternal  welfare  of  this  people,  it 
must  cheer  the  heart  of  every  true  lover  of  his  species,  and 
thrill  iht;  bosom  of  the  Christian,  to  learn  the  hopeful  ao- 
coinplisliment  of  this  end  even  beyond  the  expectation  dC 
tlic  most  sanguine,  from  the  following  additional  focts. 

During  the  last  year  ten  thousand  sei 
48* 
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twenty-jive  persons  of  the  native  population  of  lhe5?e  ishndi 
have  been  added,  by  profession,  to  the  communitju  uf  those 
Christian  churches ;  and  sixteen  thousand  Jive  hundred 
and  eighty-seven^  from  the  cornmencement  of  iht^  mission. 
The  language  of  the  missionaries  is  tiiis :  "  The  past 
has  been  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  Redcorn- 
cr's  kingdom  throughout  tlie  islands.  At  the  close  of  tiie 
last  year,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  going  on  in  a 
most  glorious  manner  at  nearly  all  the  stations  ;  and  ilie 
work  so  commenced  has,  to  the  praise  of  Divine  grace, 
advanced  with  steady  progress.  Persons  of  all  ages  h:ive 
been  subjects  of  the  gracious  visitations  of  the  Spirit,  from 
opening  childhood  to  decrepit  old  age.  The  board^ne 
school  and  Sabbath  school  scholar,  together  with  many 
who  had  been  neglected,  have  sought,  and,  it  is  ho|x;d, 
found  a  Saviour — or  rat  In 'r.  th(»v  have  been  found  bv  him 
and  gathered  into  his  luld.  That  every  one  aj>parintly 
renewed  by  grace  will  prove  to  have  been  born  ai;:iiii. 
cannot  be  expected;  but  we  may  confidently  liofv  that 
great  numbers  of  those  who  have  this  year  professnily 
turned  to  the  Lord,  will  be  found  in  the  last  day  to  bo 
truly  his  people." 

FREN'CH    AFFAIR    AT    TlIC    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

I  would  willingly  leave  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
sketches  of  the  date  since  our  arrival  at  the  island  of  Ualiii. 
to  form  his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  the  success  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  mission,  from  the  impression  he  has 
ganied  in  their  perusal.  1  am  sure  it  would  not  Ih'  too 
vivid ;  the  light,  however  faintly  as  yet  breaking  over  this 
but  lately  benighted  people,  has  been  reflected  in  descrip- 
tion, but  dimly  on  these  pages,  in  comparison  with  the 
brii^htness  of  the  divine  beam  which  has  l>oen  streaming 
among  the  deep  shades  that  enveloped  the  Haw*aiian  i)ei>- 
ple,  when  they  were  first  contemplated  by  the  eye  of* the 
C()ming  missionary.  And  he  alone  can  draw  the  contrast 
in  its  (lepth  of  shadow  and  welcome  and  relieving  light. 
And  while  the  nation  has  far  yet  to  ^o  iii  its  course  to 
reach  the  intelligence  and  refinement  ol  a  cultivated  peo* 
pie,  what  nation  like  this,  in  the  history  of  civilizatioo  and 
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Cliristiniiity,  ever  made  so  rapid  a  step  from  sarage  lUe 
and  lieatlien  superstitions  to  the  posaession  of  civic  and 
Christina  iiistilutiuos  f 

The  story  of  our  visit  to  ^  Sandwich  Islaods.  how- 
ever, Avould  be  incomplete  were  these  notes  in  connectitm 
with  it  to  be  ended'here.  Mr  private  feelings  in  conoea- 
tioD  with  some  who  may  be  pained  by  the  public  eiposure 
of  tnuisaclions  which  will  refiect  no  honor  on  !)OR>e  of  the  | 
ferc^n  residents,  and  particularly  those  in  authority  fronn  J 
the  English  and  French  govenunents.  would  lead  me  to 
pass  ovci^  in  silence  the  accotn|  of  the  late  visit  of  ih« 
French  ftigalc  I'Arlemise,  and*transactions  connected 
with  it,  and  the  associate  action,  equally  discreditable  to 
the  ji^ons  concerned,  previously  to  her  arrival.  But 
personal  feelings  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
while  the  high-banded  and  vicious  measures  which  aro 
now  1(1  be  nclioed,  merit,  :iui\  slmll  rrr.'jvi-.  rrliuke, 

Weli:i,l    [,■:■.:■■.    i..„  ■,    ;■:  .......r,  ;,  ■....;i,  ii„    .i-iion  of 

tlic  Aniir.  .  ■  j-nrri- 

val  at  Honolulu,  and  were  assured  that  we  should  hear  a 

treat  deal  more  on  our  arrival ;  that  there  had  ahvavs 
ccn  a  parly  heie  opposed  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
American  missionaries  upon  the  native  population,  and  that 
this  parly  was  ever  ready  to  repeat  stories,  and  re-affirm 
thorn,  to  the  discredit  of  the  mission.  But  the  testimony 
of  all  disinterested  persons,  and  the  inquiries  of  all  our 
national  ships  when  touching  here,  after  proper  and  con- 
siderate examination  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  really 
exist,  and  have  been  conducted,  gave  unqualified  testi- 
mony to  the  happy  influence  of  "the  mission  upon  the  na- 
tives, and  acquitted  the  missionaries  of  all  jiut  cauae  rf 
censure.  We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  hear  much  de- 
famation from  one  quarter,  and  expected  to  witness  from 
our  ovn  inspection  the  happy  influences  of  Christian  efibrti 
upon  a  population  but  lately  a  savage  and  heathen  people. 
And  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of 
all  t  uman  institutions,  and  the  slow  progress  of  all  bar- 
barous nations  from  their  savage  state  to  civil  life,  as  de- 
lineated in  all  history  of  the  past,  we  believed  we  should 
find  evidence  of  even  a  remarkable  and  almost  taiho{Md- 
for  success  in  the  action  of  the  n  ' 
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But  we  were  not  prepared  to  hear,  that,  by  misrepre- 
sentations of  religious  hate  and  self-interest  in  contraband 
merchandise,  a  French  frigate  had  been  secured  to  viat 
this  port,  to  redress  falsely  aliirmed  insults,  and  to  secure 
to  a  French  consulate  advantages  in  a  nefarious  tiade. 
And  when  the  course  pursued  by  the  captain  of  the  French 
frigate,  under  the  ex  parte  representations  of  the  French 
consuly  towards  this  helpless  people ;  and  yet  more  par- 
ticularly towards  an  intelligent,  devoted,  and  most  worthy 
band  o\'  Christian  and  American  missionaries,  was  learned, 
an  indignant  burst  of  honorable  displeasure  expressed  it- 
self in  the  feelings  and  from  the  lips  of  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  squadron. 

This  French  ship  rArtemise,  as  she  is  called,  arrived 
off  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  Thursday,  Julv  9,  1839.  about 
two  months  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  her  captain  ad- 
dressed the  following  manifesto  (embracing,  as  will  be 
shown,  alHrmations  contrary  to  facts  iu  several  particulars, 
and  where  coincident  with  facts,  in  most  particulars  jusii- 
hable  on  the  part  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  goveniment)  to 
the  king  of  these  islands,  on  the  same  day  ol  his  anchoring. 

MANIFESTO, 

Adilrosj^cd  to  the  Kin^  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Capt  La  Place, 
coiimiandiiig  iho  French  frigate  PArtemise,  in  tlie  name  of  his 

Covurnini'Tit. 

"  Ilis  majesty,  the  king  of  the  French,  having  com- 
manded mc  to  come  to  Honolulu  in  order  to  put  an  end, 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  the  ill  treatment  to  which 
the  French  have  been  victims  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I 
hastt*n,  first,  to  employ  this  last  means  as  the  most  contor- 
mable  to  the  political,  noble,  and  liberal  system  pursued  by 
France  against  the  powerless,  hoping  thereby  that  I  siia'U 
make  the  j)rincipal  chiefs  of  these  islands  understand  how 
fatul  the  conduct  which  they  pursue  towards  her  will  be  to 
llj(^ir  interf?sts,  and  |Hn*haps  cause  disastefs  to  them  and  to 
tlieir  country,  should  they  be  obstinate  in  their  perseve- 
rance. Misled  by  perfidious  counsellors ;  deceived  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  which  the  French  government  hif 
extended  towards  them  for  several  years,  tli^y  are  us* 
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doubtedly  ignorant  how  potent  it  is,  imd  tliat  in  the  world 
there  is  not  a  power  which  is  capable  of  preventing  it 
trom  punishing  its  enemies ;  otherwise  tbey  ^vould  have 
endeavored  to  merit  its  favor,  or,  not  to  incur  its  di^lea- 
6U!'e,  as  they  have  done  in  ill-treating  the  French.  They 
would  have  faithfully  put  into  execution  the  treaties,  in 
place  of  violating  them  as  soon  as  the  fear  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  ships  of  war  which  liad  caused  it,  whereby 
bad  intentions  had  been  const  rained.  In  line,  they  will 
comprehend  that  to  persecute  the  Catholic  religion,  to 
tarnish  it  with  the  name  of  idolatry,  and  to  expel,  under 
this  absurd  pretext,  the  French  from  this  archipelago,  wu 
to  oflcr  an  insult  to  France  and  to  its  sovereign.  ^ 

"  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  formal  intention  of  France 
that  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  be  powerful,  inoc-  4 
pendent  of  every  foreign  power  which  lie  considers  his  ' 
ally  ;  but  she  also  demands  that  he  conform  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  nations.  Now,  amongst  the  latter  there  is  not 
even  one  which  does  not  permit  in  its  lerrilury  the  free 
toleration  of  all  religions;  and  vet.  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, the  French  are  not  allowed  publicly  the  exercise  of 
theirs,  while  I'rolcstanta  enjoy  therein  the  moat  extensive 
privileges;  (or  these  all  favoi"s,  for  those  the  most  cruel 
persecutions.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  insulting  to  those  of  Catholics,  can  no 
longer  continue,  and  I  am  sent  o  put  an  end  to  it.  Con- 
sequently I  demand  in  the  name  of  my  government, 

"  1st.  That  the  Catholic  worship  be  declared  free 
throughout  all  ihc  dominions  subject  to  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  (hat  the  members  of  this  religious  faith 
shall  ciijov  in  them  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Protestants. 

'•  ad.  That  a  site  for  a  Catholic  church  be  given  by  the 
govcriirnciit  at  Honolulu,  a  port  frequented  by  the  French, 
and  tliai  tliis  church  be  ministered  by  priests  of  their  nation. 

"  3d.  Tiiat  all  Catholics  imprisoned  oo  account  of  reli 
gion  since  the  last  persecution  extended  to  tlie  Frencli 
missioujiries,  be  immediately  act  at  liberty. 

"4ih.  That  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  deposit  in 
the  liun<ls  of  the  Captain  of  the  I'Artemise  the  sum  of 
twenty  thou!;and  dollars,  as  a  guarantee  of  his  future  con< 
duct  towards  France,  which  lum  the  gOTeromeDt  «i) 
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restore  to  him  when  it  shall  consider  that  the  accompanv- 
ing  treaty  will  be  faithfully  complied  with. 

"  5th.  That  the  treaty  signed  by  tlie  king  of  the  Saod- 
wich  Islands,  as  well  as  the  sum  above  mentioned,  be 
conveyed  on  board  the  frigate  TArtemise  by  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  country ;  and  also  that  the  battev 
rics  of  Honolulu  do  salute  the  French  flag  with  twenty- 
one  guns,  which  will  be  returned  by  the  frigate. 

"  These  are  the  equitable  conditions,  at  the  price  of 
which,  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  conserve 
friendship  with  France.  I  am  induced  to  hope,  that,  un- 
derstanding better  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  prosperin* 
of  his  people  and  the  preservation  of  his  power,  he  wiii 
remain  in  peace  with  the  whole  world,  and  hasten  to 
subscribe  to  them,  and  thus  imitate  the  laudable  example 
which  the  queen  of  Tahiti  has  given  in  permitting  the 
free  toleration  of  tlie  Catholic  religion  in  her  dominitms: 
but,  if  contrary  to  my  expectations,  it  should  be  other- 
wise, and  the  king  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  led  on  by  bad  counsellors,  refuse  to  sign  the 
treaty  which  I  present,  war  will  immediately  commence, 
and  all  the  devastations,  all  the  calamities,  which  may  be 
the  unhappy  but  necessary  results,  will  be  imputed  to 
themselves  alone,  and  they  must  also  pay  the  losses  which 
the  aggrieved  foreigners,  in  these  circumstances,  shall 
have  a  right  to  reclaim. 

"The  10th  July,  (9th  according  to  date  here,)  1839. 
Captain  of  the  French  frigate  TArtemise. 

"C.  La  Place.** 

At  the  same  time,  communications  .were  seni  to  the 
American  and  to  the  British  consul.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  note  to  the  British  consul : 

Official  letter  from  Captain  La  Place  of  the  French  frigate  to  tbi 

British  ConsuL 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Monsieur  Le  Consul, — 

"  Having  been  sent  by  my  government  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ill  treatment  to  which,  under  the  false  pretexts  of  Ci* 
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Iholicity,  the  French  have  been  subjected  for  several  yean      , 
ID  this  archipelago,  my  ialention  is  to  commence  hostili- 
ties the  13lh  July,  {which  is  the  Iwcifth  of  your  date,)  al       ' 
12  A.  M.,  against  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  should 
he  refuse  to  accede  immediately  to  the  just  conditions  of 
the  treaty  presented  by  me,  the  clauses  of  which  I  explain 
in  the  Manifeslo  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  sending 
you  a  copy.     Should  [his  chief,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion, persist  in  his  blindness,  or  to  e:spress  myself  more 
plainly,  to  follow  the  advice  of  interesled  counsellors  to       ' 
deceive  himself,  1  will  be  constrained,  in  this  case,  to  em-  ,  I 
ploy  the  strong  means  of  force,  which  1  have  at  my  dis- 
position.    I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  Monsieur   «  , 
Ic  Consul,  that  1  oH'cr  asylum  and   protection  on  board       | 
the  frigate  TArtemise  to  those  of  your  compatriots  who    • 
may  apprehend  danger,  under  these  circumstances,  oo       ' 
the  part  of  the  natives,  cither  for  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. 

"  Receive,  Monsieur  le  Consul,  the  assurance  of  the 
very  distinguished  considerations  of  your  devoted  servant,  * 

"  Post-captain  commanding  the  ship  I'Artemise,  ,■ 

"C.  La  Place." 

If  Captain  La  Place  had  paused  here,  however  the 
Americans  might  have  called  In  question  hit  courtesy, 
they  would  not  legitimately  have  complained.  But  it 
was  nut  so.  He  sent  a  letter  similar  to  the  last  to  the 
American  Consul,  offering  him  and  some  of  his  fellow 
citizens  protection,  with  the  following  additional  clause, 
excluding  others  from  the  offer,  and  marking'tkem  out  aa 
the  objects  on  which  his  vengeance  and  arms  were  to  fall, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  the  town. 

"  I  do  not.  however,  include  in  this  class  the  indiTidaals 
who,  although  born,  it  is  said,  in  the  United  States,  make 
a  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  chief  of  this  archi 
poInL'o,  dirert  his  councils,  inliuence  his  conduct,  and  ate 
the  true  aiitlmrs  of  the  insults  given  by  him  to  France. 

FOU    MK   TliF.r  COMPOSE   A    PAIT  OV  THB  NATIVE    POFULATIOHi 


AND   MUST  L'NDEIGO  TDE  UNHAFFT  COKaEOOlNOS  OF  A 
WHICH  THET  9«\VL  HAVE  BEODOBT  QH  THIS  OOVlfTmT.' 
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What  is  the  exhibition  of  things  presented  to  us  here ' 
An  armed  French  ship  anchoring  within  ciinnon-shdt  dis- 
tance ol'tlic  tuwn  ot  Honolulu,  with  everv  moans  oleum- 
niunicating  with  a  holplet^s  and  harmless  government,  lur. 
without  asking  lor  any  explanation,  presonlinir  ex  purie 
accusations,  and  making  [)eremptory  demands  of  the  >ui- 
render  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative,  the  cession  of  laiuis. 
and  the  deposit  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  security  I'-r 
the  future  obsequious  obedience  of  his  Hawaiian  mnjos!}. 
Kannnahamalia  III.,  to  the  king  of  the  French  {•copir' 
Nor  is  this  all — nor  is  it  one  half.  Alonir  those  streiis  ul* 
Honolulu,  and  in  full  view  and  reach  of  the  shutlud  ::i::is 
of  a  French  ship  of  war,  are  a  number  of  interesting  usm:- 
lies,  who,  for  their  intelliL^ence,  urbanity,  and  ;:cntTi.*u< 
seif-dt?votion  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  the  Cnn*- 
tian  reliction,  would  do  honor  to  anv  (^hristian  and  civi!- 
ized  nation,  as  thev  have  abundantiv  honored,  as  American 
citizr/iSf  the  people  of  tiie  United  States  :  but  now  tlh-y 
are  denounced,  expatriated,  ])roscribed,  and  poinli*d  <'i;l 
by  a  French  post-captain,  as  the  sjfcvi/ic  f?tarA\  in  case  of 
hostilities,  for  the  "  devastati(»ns,"  "calamities,"  insults  awd 
horrors,  threatened  bv  cannonading!,  and  bv  llie  lanii:;i:: 
of  a  lawless  crew  from  a  French  man-of-war.  Viir  It 
roi !  Vive  la  bclk  nation  !  Vive  la  France  tftcvahrts^^u^ : 
Here  were  women  and  children  of  inollensivo  fam.iieN 
c<)m|)rising  the  greater  part  of  the  female  popiilatiun  ut' 
the  foreign  residents,  to  whom  it  was  the  part  of  a  gallant 
and  braver  ollicer  to  have  hastened  to  otler  his  protfttirjti, 
rather  than  to  commit  them  to  the  merciless  fortunes  oi 
war  not  onlv,  but,  bv  a  written  manifesli»,  to  mark  ihesn 
out  Jis  tlu^  particular  objects  of  displeasure,  who  are  to 
await  the  massacre  ami  rajiine  of  an  attack  which,  it  is 
said,  the  Frencrh  conmiander  atfirmed  should  be  earritil 
"to  the  knile." 

But,  it  was  American  citizens  who  were  thus  den'>t;n- 
ced,  expatriated,  ])roscribed,  and  threatened.  Here,  tl.<  i:. 
tlie  French  commander  and  his  consulate  adviser  havo 
trod  on  L^pjund  that  will  burn  them  belore  they  are  i-v-r 
it.  And  V. bat  Anjerican  citizen,  looking  upon  such  nc 
insult  to  the  broad  seal  atiixcd  to  the  protections  of  liis 
fellow-citizens  abroad,  does  not  rise  indicant,  and  dc- 
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tnniid  Ihitt  a  proper  invesligalion  and  reparation  be  made 
fiT  ail  indignity  done  lo  the  citacnsliip  of  his  natioat 
AntI  who,  wilboiit  a  blush,  citn  read  the  insuitiag  para- 
cniph,  addressed  to  the  American  consul  by  Captain  La 
Place,  (itl(;rintf  Aim  and  sotiui  of  bis  "  compatriots"  a  pro- 
tectioD  whicn  was  witlihdd  from  others  of  his  fellow- 
citizen*  T     The  insulting  nole  sbuuld  have  been  hurled 
back  with  the  proud  acclaratiofi,  that  he  accepted  not,        j 
and  needed  not,  any  protection  which  was  withheld  from     ,  ! 
other  American  citizens ;  and  that  neither  they  nor  him-       j 
Kcir  wished  for  any  other  shield  than  they  would  find  be-       I 
Death  the  bnowii  folds  of  their  own  nation's  flag. 

It  requires  that  persons  should  be  placed  in  similar  cir-        ! 
cumstances  of  tlie  American  missionarie!*,  rightly  to  esti-        j 
mate  tiieir  feelings,  when  suddcuiy  appears  in  the  harbor 
a  foreign  man-ol-war,  throiUcuing  wnr  lo  ihc  nation,  and        I 
offering  protection  to  all  other  tiireign  resident^  cxce[4jlig 
themselves;  andnofon/jrio, but pikticularly  pointing tTmn        j 
out  as  criminally  associated  with  tlio  o;ovemnit'[il,  and  the 
legitimate  aulliors  of  tlic  insults  which  (ho  f(>n.'i^n  ship 
came  to  redress  ;  and  declaring  tlmt  Tinv  vi-tr/'/  li-?  lo  l/ie'f 
invading  force  as  a  part  of  the  native  population.     Thtf^» 
fnissiouarics  feared  nothing  from  the  nMivc  populace — it 
was  the  bayonets,  the  riipine,  and  thc'insult  of  a  French 
crew,  with  ihemsclves  already  pointed  out  as  the  game  to 
be  hunted  down,  from  which  they  wished  protection.    And 
in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  they  gathered  with  their  fami-    . 
lies — wives  and  children — to  the  rooms  of  the  repository, 
and  with  lasting  and  prayer  asked  the  protection  of  heaven 
lor  ihcmselvcs,  and  the  ticlplcss  mother  and  hef  o&pring. 
Agitated  and  distressed,  away  from  the  strong  arm  of  the 
nation  whose  protection,  although  they  bore  the  scroll  of 
their  ciiizeiisliip  with  them,  they  could  not.  now  seek^ 
pri>s<']-ilR'<i  in  a  written  ittcumcnl,  and  pointed  out  asjhe 
particular  objects  of  vciigeaBce — they  offered  up  thcirne- 
vntioii  and  reassured  themselves  in  the  protection  of  their 
Cod.     Hihold  them,  citi^ns  of  the  United  States!     Has 
t  joiiie  lo  ihis,  that  the  sealed  protection  of  your  couiftry 
avails  you  nothin;!  1     liehold  thegathered  band,  who  have 
.elt  far  behind  tiiem  privileflMpind  friends,  and  refine- 
ment, for  a  life  of  benevolcoT^tjop  among  a  be|iif{hte4 
1      40        "^       • 
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people,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  their  action.  Lul 
are  a  small  nation,  with  their  inexperience  anil  live.y 
imaginations  depicting  to  themselves  the  terrors  tiiat  niiiy 
soon  await  them.  The  mother  looks  upon  her  utils]  rj.j 
with  the  trembHng  heart  of  I'emale  de]>endence,  and  siitiis 
her  tears  over  them  as  she  thinivS  of  the  possibility  of  bciiij 
left  to  the  mercies  of  an  attacking  enemy  that  has  dechnyd 
them  to  be  his  ibes.  See  it,  American  citizens  !  vour  ic- 
low  compatriots  not  only,  but  women  and  ciiildren  of  linn- 
ilies,  than  whom,  in  the  connections  of  some  of  tliem, 
America  boasts  not  j)rou(hM'  in  antiquity  and  inllueuco, 
marked  out  as  objects  of  insult  and  massacre  for  a  French 
crew.  Is  this  to  be  endured — this  to  be  passed  owr* 
No  !  there  is  not  one  of  you,  in  wliose  bosom  the  pure 
blood  ol'  American  freemen  courses,  untainted  in  scnii- 
m(?nt  ami  alliance  with  a  I'oreign  and  popish  hicrarch,  but 
will  kindle  at  the  insult,  and  ask  due  reparation  for  such 
measures  in  high  disregard  of  tiie  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Let  a  few  examples  like  this  pass  unnoticed,  aiiJ 
your  government  j)archment  and  your  national  buntinj 
shall  bolli  become,  the  one  a  useless  scroll  save  only  to 
mortiiy  and  to  disgrace,  tlie  other  a  lloatin;^  emblem  on  the 
breeze,  for  the  taunt  rather  than  for  the  respect  and  con- 
siderate deference  of  other  nations. 

The  visit  of  the  French  frigate  TArtemise  to  the  Sand 
wich  IsUmils  was  an  incident  of  deep  interest,  in  its  btar- 
ing  on  the  rights  of  American  missionaries  abroad ;  an  J 
it  merits,  in  connectitm  with  the  action  of  Captain  La  Piact 
and  the  principlt**?  and  allinnations  embraced  in  his  mani- 
festo, an  extended  consideration.  1  have  therefore  ireatcJ 
at  length  the  high-handed  measures  enacted  at  the  islands, 
which,  at  least,  involve  in  disgrace  the  French  consul.  i\ 
it  touches  not  the  honor  c»f  the  post-captain.  But  it  will 
be  impossible  to  condense  my  manuscri])t  so  as  to  intro- 
duce it  into  these  volumes.  I  shall  therefore  reserve  it  toi 
a  volume  by  itself,  to  follow  as  a  sequel  to  the  Flag  5>h.p 
It  will  contain  various  oflicial  papers  of  the  island  govern- 
ment, correspondence  of  Commodore  Read,  the  American 
consul,  and  others,  and  an  exnosure  of  the  facts  in  the 
case — all  going  to  show  the  false  positions  assumed  in  the 
manifesto,  the  unjustiliahle  measures  of  the  French,  and  a 
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defence  of  the  missionaries,  and  an  assertion  of  tnei| 
rights,  which  will,  or  which  should,  exHibit  these  late  trans- 
actions  to  the  disgrace  of  the  opposert  of  the  missionary 
action  at  the  islands,  and  show  that,  instead  of  exposure 
to  the  force  of  a  foreign  power,  to  defamation,  and  to  in- 
sult, the  missionaries  merit  the  protection  oftfaeir  own  eoT- 
emment,  and  the  approbation  and  the  admiration  of  aU  the 
good,  and  the  world.  *• 

^  For  me,**  says  the  post-captain  ^the  missionaries  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  native  population."  **  Fob  mb  f  Here 
is  proscription,  with  a  vengeance  I  A  French  post-captain 
taking  upon  himself  to  identify  American  cUtzenn^hntad 
with  the  nation  towards  which  he  threatens  immediate  bo»» 
tilities;  and  declaring  that  they  are  the  particular  persons 
who  have  brought  disaster  on  tne  people, and  shall  be  given 
up  to  the  common  ravages  of  a  hostile  attack.  **For  me^ 
therj  compose  a  part  of  the  natim  population  T  Let  it  bo 
known,  to  the  honor  of  American  female  character,  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  when  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  the 
French  commander  had  signified  that  he  would  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  ladies  of  the  mission,  if  invited,  they 
deemed  it  beneath  the  propriety  of  an  American  matron 
to  ojxjn  their  society  to  an  ollicer  whoTiad  used  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  letter  to  the  American  consul.  It 
is  said  that  an  Ensrlisli  olTicer  boasted  to  Franklin,  at  the 
coniinencement  of  the  rcvohuion,  that,  with  a  thousand 
m(^n,  he  would  march  from  Miissachuselts  BiSy  to  Geoxgia.  ' 
**7V/e  women  of  America  would  whip  you  with  their  broom" 
sticks,**  was  tVanklin's  reply.  The  daughters  are  not  un- 
worthy of  their  mothers. 

But  I  shall  pass  from  this  subject,  so  far  as  these  volumes 
are  concerned,  by  simply  introducing  a  document  signed 
by  tJHj  ward-room  officers  of  our  squad  ron,efj)rcssing  their 
sentiments  towards  the  American  missionaries, their  unHkl^ 
it(^d  confidence  in  their  sincerity,  and  their  admiration  of 
(heir  success.  They  felt  a  becoming  displeasure  towards 
the  parties  concerned  in  furthering  the  measures  of  the 
Fp  h  li  consul,  and  of  their  own  accord  gave  the  mission- 
aries th(.'  accompanying  paper.  It  was  to  head  a  pamph- 
let containing  other  documents,  which,  together,  exhibit  in 
tlicir  true  light  the  action  of  the  French  attheidands ;  the 
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severe  and  cruel  necessitv  of  submission  to  which  thena- 
live  government  was  reduced  ;  the  entire  innocence  nl'iiie 
missionaries  of  the  charges  brought  against  ihcrn  in  v::c 
manifesto ;  and  tlie  hate  and  inveteracy  of  a  miscrafi.t- 
cHque,\vho  have  long  been  the  persecutors  of  these  won::;.' 
and  devoted  men  and  women,  whose  praise  is  written  ic 
their  self-sacrificing,  benevolent,  and  successful  action. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  United  States 
East  India  squadron,  having,  upon  our  arrival  at  tli!> 
place,  heard  various  rumors  in  relation  and  derogatory  to 
the  American  mission  at  these  islands,  feel  it  to  be  due,  not 
only  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  but  to  the  caust'  oi 
truth  and  justice,  that  the  most  unqualiiied  testimony  should 
be  given  in  the  case  ;  and  do,  therefore,  order  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  annexed  article  and  correspondence  to 
be  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  being  the  most 
efiectual  mode  of  settling  this  agitated  question  in  the 
minds  of  an  intelligent  and  hberal  public. 

'*  Being  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  persons 
composing  the  Protestant  mission  of  tlicse  islands  are 
American  citizens,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  protecik-n 
which  our  government  has  never  withheld  ;  and  with  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  justice  which  has  ever  charac- 
teri/.rd  it,  we  rest  assured  that  anv  insult  offered  to  this 
unoffending  class  will  be  promptly  redressed. 

'*  It  is  readily  admitted  that  there  may  be  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this,  as  in  all  other  svstems  in  which  feeble  man 
has  any  agency,  some  ol»jectionable  |x>culiarities;  still,  as  a 
system,  it  is  deemed  comparatively  unexceptionable,  and 
believed  to  have  been  pursued  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  professed  principles  of  the  society  which  it  represtMUs: 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by 
the  mission  on  the  native  population,  ought  to  commend 
it  to  the  confidence  and  kind  feelings  of  all  interested  io 
the  dissemination  of  good  principles. 

Gi:oiu:c  A.  ]\r  v(;Rn)KR,  Lieutenant. 
AxpKKw  II.  Foot,  Lieutenant. 
Joiix  W.  TuKK,  Lieutenant. 
Thomas  Turxkr,  Lieutenant 
James  S.  Palmer,  Lieutenant. 
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Edwasd  R.  THoMrsoN,  LlcutcoaDt. 
AuGUBTLs  II.  Kelty,  Lieutenant. 
Geobqe  B.  Minub.  Lieutenant. 
John  Haslett,  Surgcun  of  the  Feet. 
John  A.  Lockwood,  Surgeon. 
Dang ERPi ELD  FAtNTLEaor,  Purser. 
FiTcu  W.  Taylor,  Chaplain. 
Robert  1*.  Pegram,  Master. 
JoaEpu  Beale,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
J.  Hbkshaw  Beiauer,  Prof,  of  Mathematica. 
Algkander  G.  Pendleton,  Prof  of  Math. 
•Honolulu,  Oahu  November  1st,  1839." 

The  order  that  all  officers  ehould  be  on  board  Saturday 
evening,  the  aocoiid  'if  November,  thirty  days  after  our 
reaching  Honolulu  Roads,  gave  to  nil  (lie  assurance  that 
our  ships  were  again  to  move  on  their  way  to  our  next 
stopping- pi  ace ;  anil  that  in  a  few  hours  more  we  were  to 
leave  the  island  where  we  had  paused  for  health,  for 
friendly  intercourse,  and  reciprocated  civilities.  I  had 
taken  leave  of  a  number  of  friends  during  the  day,  and 
notes  of  farewell  went  to  others,  who  will  very  long  be 
remembered  in  the  many  and  agreeable  associations  con- 
nected with  Honolulu.  On  Monday  morning  early,  the 
John  Adams  was  standing  out  from  the  inner  harbor,  with 
our  own  ship  leading  the  way  from  the  outer  roads,  to  sea. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  the  island  of  Oahu  was  lost  in  the  - 
distance. 

\Vc  are  assured  the  visit  of  the  East  India  squadron 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  at  Honolulu,  nor  throughout  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  are  happy  in  the  declaration  of 
the  missionaries,  in  a  kind  farewell  note  sent  to  the  Com- 
modore, that  the  ships  will  bear  with  them  more  than  the 
kind  wishes  of  those  we  are  leaving,  while  they  shall  be 
sailing  on  their  course  as  the  receding  but  remembered 
olrjccts  of  tl  eir  prayers. 

•49 
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SECTION   IX 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

bland  of  Tahiti.  Papeete  Bay,  Queen  Pomarc.  Captain  Cook.  ?('m 
Venus.  Ride  to  Mattavai  Bay.  Tea  at  Mr.  Pritchard's.  Sunday  asho.-e 
Two  Sundays  come  together.  The  Author  addresses  the  Native?,  anii 
the  Chiefs  respond.  The  Fri^^atc  1' Artcniise  at  the  Society  LiIand^L  W  :t<  r 
from  the  Cnglish  Consul  to  the  Author.  Coral  Forest.  Ships  leave  iti 
Society  Islands. 

After  a  passage  of  thirty-one  days,  -we  reached  the 
harbor  of  Papeete,  island  of  Taliiti,  without  incidoDt  of 
sulKcient  interest  for  record,  save  the  crossintf,  for  the  thin! 
time,  tlie  equator.  It  was  a  fair  night,  ^overnhtT  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  in  longitude  111^  W.  We  had  U-en 
previously  beating  to  the  windward,  to  make  our  easting. 
and  experienced  much  rainy  weather.  But  this  was  nj 
now  left  behind  us,  as  our  siiip  was  standing  south  with  a 
fine  breeze  and  clear  sky,  and  the  hand  giving;  forth  its 
mellow  strains  as  the  beautiful  Columbia  was  \vhltziii<i. in 
grace  and  symmetry,  across  the  line.  Still  getting  easlin;:. 
in  a  few  days  we  made  one  of  the  Marquesan  islands,  aiiil 
thence  took  our  departure  southwesterly  for  Tahiti.  The 
last  three  days  was  a  fine  run,  and  the  '•  Queen  of  liie 
Pacific,"  as  this  green  isle  of  the  ocean  has  been  callci 
rose  to  our  view,  when  we  were  still  leagues  at  sea.  We 
approached  it  from  the  northeast,  nassing  Point  Venus; 
and  gaining  a  pilot  at  the  report  ol  our  gun  off  the  Bay 
of  Papeete,  stood  in  through  the  narrow  and  tearful  pass, 
for  a  frigate,  to  the  coral  in-hemmed  basin,  on  whose  stiB 
bosom  tiie  Columbia  is  now  ixjacefully  lying. 

Tlu'  shij)  having  passed  through  the  narrow  break  in 
the  reef,  which  forms  the  pass  to  the  harbor,  now  rest?  al 
her  anchor  near  in  to  the  shore,  in  deep  water,  with  num- 
bers of  coral  islets  rising  in  different  parts  of  the  basins? 
as  to  appear  on  the  surface  at  low  water ;  while  the  outer 
reef,  with  the  exception  of  tiic  narrow  break,  sweeps  iB 
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circular  wall  of  protection,  over  which  the  foam  breaks 
ID  iu  beautiful  line  of  white,  like  a  bead  of  nature's  filla- 
grcc  work,  inlawing  its  narrow  silver  line  either  way,  on 
ihe  blue  field  of  the  deep. 

The  present  tjucen,  Pomare,  sovereign  of  the  Socie^ 
Jslauds,  is  residing  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Pi^ 
pe6te.  The  late  visit  of  the  French  frigate  I'Artemise 
(las  made  her  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  mco-of-war, 
and  it  is  said  that  those  in  authority  of  our  own  nation — 
the  present  and  the  cx-consul — have  used  language  to  her 
majesty-  that  has  made  her  apprehend  danger  from  the 
visit  ol  our  squadron.  But  whalfver  msiy  htivc  been  the 
representations  of  these  functionaries  to  the  depai'tmeot 
at  home,  the  United  States  government  has  not  ttkought  it 
fit  to  specify  any  grievances  to  be  redi'eased  by  Ihe  arm 
of  power.  The  particular  and  the  only  object  tliat  called 
our  squadron  to  these  islands,  was,  besides  the  showins 
of  a  naval  force  in  these  seas,  to  inquire  into  the  assault 
made  U[ion  the  persons  of  the  late  Ainerican  consul  and 
his  wife,  with  the  intent  to  murder  and  of  robbery,  by 
ruffians,  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  evidence  should  require. 

The  name  of  the  lamented  and  gi^ed  Cook  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  islands  of  these  seas,  and  most  par^ 
ticularly  with  the  Sandwich  and  the  Society  Islands,  the 
first  as  being  their  discoverer,  and  the  spot  where  his  life 
was  so  abruptly  terminated ;  and  the  Society  Islands,  ai 
the  point  of  his  visits  and  scientific  observations.  It  waj 
at  Point  Venus,  seven  miles  from  our  anchorage,  where 
Captain  Cook  fixed  his  tent  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  observations  on  the  transit  of  VenuH  ia  1769. 
The  point  derives  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  A 
beautiful  ride  and  the  residence  of  a  missionary  family  at 
the  spot,  with  its  many  associations  of  interest,  induced 
ine  to  accept  the  proffer  of  a  horse  from  the  English  cod- 
su]  and  tbe  company  of  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  visit  to  thii 
point.  The  road  is  an  embowered  way  nearly  its  length,  < 
save  where  it  leads  directly  along  the  beach  in  view  of 
the  tumbling  surf,  which  curls  its  lip  along  every  identa- 
tion  of  llie  several  bavs,  and  gives  forth  a  voice  of  thundor 
as  it  rolls  upon  tbe  beach.    This  magnificent  diipUy  of 
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the  high  surf  where  it  comes  in  from  the  sea  unintornipTcii 
by  the  reefs,  anfl  first  breaks  upon  the  beach,  is  of  itsc\fa 
grand  phenomenon  that  can  never  cease  to  interest  tiio 
eve  and  the  ear,  for  its  min;jled  beautv  and  'n*andiur. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  was  evervwliere  abuntlant  on  uiir 
way,  and  the  yellow  limes  lay  thick  beneath  many  a  h.xu- 
riant  tree,  like  the  apples  c^f  the  north  that  have  strevvni 
the  orchard  where  they  have  ripened  with  the  later  cinys 
of  summer  and  t\ic  .^ariiest  sear  of  autumn.  The  ::iV' n 
orange-trees  were  clustered  with  bunches  of  the  mairnifi- 
cent  truit  in  endless  quantities  ;  and  the  «;uavas,  in  ih'.'ir 
wild  and  rapid  spread,  aro  taking  possession  of  the  isiiajsi: 
all  j»resenting  a  supply  of  food  tor  these  islands,  witli  th?  ir 
native  cocoa-nut,  thai  will  always  keep  them  an  indi.-i'iit 
people.  Tiiey  have  but  to  raise  their  hands  and  pick  tip  Ir 
jood  from  the  trees  that  wavt?  above  their  heails,  and  li^o 
and  be  ha]>py,  so  hm'^  as  life  has  no  further  charm  to  tJK'in 
than  eating  and  drinkini;.  and  sleeping,  and  sleej/ing  again 
and  waking  and  eating  and  drinking. 

Point  \'enus  lorins  one  horn  of  !Mattavai  Lav,  into  whiirh 
many  vessels  enter  instead  of  Paj)i?ete  bay,  where  our  ship 
is  anehoreil.  The  IJ.  S.  ex]>loring  stjuadron  were  anehui«<l 
there  but  a  few  months  since,  on  their  first  roacliing  th*' 
island,  and  Commodore  Wilks  (for  so  the  young  coiiimniul- 
er  is  stvled.  and  with  a  pennant  at  his  main  is  riirhtlv  ?•» 
addressed)  pitched  his  tent  for  obsiTvation  on  the  sauje  >X'-A 
wliere  Cook  seventv  vears  a<xo  raised  his.  And  htTe  lav 
the  Ijountv.  whose  story  is  one  of  romance,  and  oriL'iiui- 
ting  the  poem  of  the  "  Island,'*  from  Byron's  pen.  The 
visit  of  the  exploring  squadron  to  this  island  is  sp'.'k«ii 
favorablv  of  bv  the    missionary  families.     Commodnro 

•  •  • 

Wilks,  Captain  Hudson  and  otiicers  inspected  the  school'!, 
and  presents  were  distrii)uted  to  tht*  children  and  native 
teachers.  The  ships,  after  spending  a  short  time  at  Mat- 
tavai  bay,  anchored  where  our  own  ships  are  moored,  as 
the  more  convenient  and  sateharlw^r. 

\Vc  dined  with  tlu^  Uev.  Mr.  Wilson  and  family. 

Our  ride  back  from  IVunt  Venus,  was  alike  pleasant 
liJonLT  tb(*  embowered  road  of  the  ever  resounding  beach, 
passing  the  mausoleum  of  the  ruling  family,  containing  the 
bodies  of  the  Pomarcs;  and  amused  at  times  by  witnessing 
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the  young  Tahiliaus,  whose  element  is  the  water,  diviiu; 
beneath  the  surf  as  it  rolled  its  immense  swell  above  theu 
faeaiis,  and  broke  in  foam  and  ihuuder  on  the  shore. 

1  took  tea  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  has  the 
appointment  of  British  consul  at  these  islands,  tuid  has  been 
long  situated  at  Tahiti.  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  the  wife 
of  ine  lately  arrived  missionary  who  is  to  occupy  the  fiold 
at  this  place,  arc  the  only  two  European  ladies  resident  ut 
Pape6te  whom  I  have  met.  There  is  no  society  here ;  and 
but  little  of  interest,  save  the  lu^urianl  displity  of  nature  in 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island.  And  these  are  not 
numerous,  so  far  as  the  trees  of  Ciie  plain  are  concerned. 
The  bread-fruit  tree,  the  guava,  lime,  orang«,  and  banaBO) 
and  a  Chilian  plum,  a  magnificent  tree  with  the  gran- 
deur of  a  forest 'mammoth,  are  nearly  all  the  variety  tha| 
meets  the  eye.  These  are  all  the  natives  need,  wilb  ine 
assistance  of  the  taro  and  an  indifferent  sweet  potato  and 
a  mouQlain  plantain.  These  trees  bearing  the  year  around, 
•crvc  to  yield  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  indolent  pojn- 
laliuii. 

The  natives  arc  of  a  fairer  complexion  than  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  and  some  of  them  have  interest  of  ex- 
pression in  their  fcalurcs.  But  they  have  generally  (the 
women)  the  high  cheek  bone  and  the  flat  nose  and  moon 
face  of  the  American  Indian. 


TWO   SUNDAYS   COME   TOGETUEK. 

On  Saturday  the  13th  I  went  ashore,  to  attend  the  re- 
Hgious  services  In  the  native  church,  and  also,  at^  later 
hour,  at  the  seamen's  chapel..   It  was  the  Sabbath  at  the 
islands,  iheir  time  differing  from  oura  by  one  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  missionaries  not  changing  their  reckoning,    ^ 
as  they  should  have  done,  on  crossing  the  meridian  of  ^ 
180°,  having  made   their  passage  to  these  islands  by  the  ^ 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Indies,  like  our- 
ielvrs. 

The  usual  services  on  board  the  Columbia,  the  succeed- 
ing day,  exhibited  this  dissonance  'more  strikingly  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  struck  us.  On  their  Sunday,  the 
preceding  day,  I  addressed  the  natives,  through  the  Rar. 
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Mr.  Pritchard,  as  interpreter.  When  I  had  finishcil  m} 
talk,  a  chiet*  arose  in  his  place  and  bogged  Mr.  P.  to  iiiier- 
pret  liis  reply.  My  address,  ho  said,  he  would  wish  ine  1'; 
know  was  entirely  understood,  although  I  had  sjK'kcD  in 
English,  as  it  liad  been  interj)reted,  sentence  by  sentiiice. 
One  illustration  only  (which  was  afterwards  explainetij 
he  had  not  fully  comprehended,  lie  had  come  down  to 
the  church  this  morning  not  with  the  expectation  otliear- 
ing  this  speech,  but  he  was  glad  that  it  had  so  happeiK-il. 
They  were  glad  to  learn,  as  they  had  now  been  lold.  that 
the  relii^ion  which  thev  iiad  embraced  was  the  same  as 
that  ol"  the  English  and  the  American  jxxjple,  and  which  the 
American  missionaries  hnd  borne  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
as  the  Enirlish  missionaries  did  to  Tahiti.  He  knew  n'»t, 
the  chier  continued,  how  it  was  with  the  rest,  or  rather  he 
could  not  answer  for  them  in  connection  with  one  part  et 
my  sjjeech,  where  1  urged  them  to  *•  liold  on  to  the  nii- 
Quni  thev  professed  ;''  but  for  one  he  wuuld  sav  that  il 
was  his  (ieierminatinn  to  do  so.  He  believed  in  the  <in- 
ceritv  (»f  our  friendlv  visit,  so  dilVerent  from  some  thev  \:zA 
lately  received. 

TIk:  manner  of  this  chief  was  verv  easv,  and  his  ai"- 
ptNU'anee,  dressed  in  Lurop(?an  style,  was  not  diffenut 
fruni  that  (»f  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguese,  in  liis  sunmier  dnss 
of  thin  white. 

Anoilur  chief  rose,  with  assurances  tliat  all  teeliri-.-s 
of  kindness  fur  their  religious  welfare  were  reei|>rocnl<  J 
to  the  stranger,  and  tluit  their  prayers  would  be  L'iven  I-t 
me.  Indeed  tiiey  prayed  for  all  c7t'rgy;/icw,  he  said.  li;at 
they  may  be  ]»ros}iered  in  their  labors,  except  Uoinish 
priests — th(^y  could  not  pray  that  their  labors  might  k 
pros] >e red,  Tliis  was  siiid  witli  great  gravity,  in  eo[;noc- 
lion  with  the  action  of  tin?  Catholic  priests  and  the  FrcLch 
uian-of-war  at  these  islands.  No  particular  reference  had 
been  made  to  llomanism  in  the  address  that  had  been  de- 
livered bv  mvself. 

(Mliers  sj)ok" :  and  the  serene  was  entirely  unicjue  and 
(inexpeeted,  not  only  to  myself,  but  1  believe  to  Mr.  P. 
als«»,  as  he  stremed  to  have  been  tak(*n  by  surprise.  But 
the  greater  interest  was  added  to  the  meeting  from  tliis 
spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  from  the  chiefs,  in  which  ih* 
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uthcr  natives  of  the  coDgregatioa  sympathized,  to  the  oo 
casional  audible  expression  of  their  interest,  as  the  speak- 
iac  pruceeded,  in  their  rejoinders. 

It  ia  not  within  my  purpose  to  extend  my  descriptions 
in  connection  with  the  Society  Islands,  or  refleclioos  upoa 
measures  lately  pursued  here.  The  islanders  have  been 
forced,  iis  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  into  a  treaty  witli  the 
French,  in  counuctioa  witii  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  was  made  iu  view  of  threatened  war  and  conflagr&- 
tkin,  giving  the  Qatives  no  alternative  but  to  accept  tlie 
<;ouditiona  proposed.  There  is  one  particular,  however, 
thai  mimt  strike  ihc  Americatu  No  public  exception  was 
made,  su  lar  as  1  know,  to  the  action  of  the  KnelUh  mis- 
sionurie.i  here,  not witlistan ding  it  is  known,  and  not  pre- 
tended to  be  concealed,  tliat  the  English  missionaries  have 
advised  the  native  government,  ana  accepted  judiciiil  ap- 
pointments under  it.  Why  is  this  ?  Did  Frnnce  fed  that 
it  was  a  more  delicate  subject  for  \\<-t  i"  iin'ililli'  wiih  i-"ng- 
lishmen  than  with  Aniericiins  ;  -.wA  \\\\i-\\.  ^■■•^.  iln,  n-  was 
positive  and  acknowledged  proof  in  the  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  none,  cither  acknowledged  or  in  fact  existing,  in 
the  case  of  the  American  missionaries  1  Jhe  course  of 
the  two  missions,  in  their  policy,  has  been  ditTerent — the 
American  missionaries  carefully  abstaining  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  acts  of  the  native  government,  according  to 
their  orders  from  the  Board  of  missions  at  home — and  the 
English  missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  making  it  a  point 
openly  to  use  their  influeoce  with  the  powers  that  are. 
We  leave  the  American  citizen  and  the  Ameriogn  govem-jj 
mcnt  to  draw  their  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  coo* 
lent  ourselves  by  quoting  the  following  communioation  of 
H.  B.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Pritchard,  already  several  times 
mentioned,  and  well  known  for  his  long  residence  at  Ta- 
hiti, and  tor  the  energetic  action  in  his  Christian  efibrta  in 
bchall  of  these  people. 

•*  Tahiti,  December  2(\  189QI 
"Rev.  ANr.  Deam  Sir,— 

"  1  hereby  send  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Du 
Petit  Thours,  Commodore  of  tiie  French  frigate  Venu^to 
Pomarc,  Queen  of  Tahiti.     Also  a  copy'  of  the  tl>eitr 


tSb  would.  an. 

demand  was  accompanied  witli  the  same  ifiroftts.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  thai  they  should  have  a  ^haiiel,  but  f>^ 
that  service  should  be  performed  in  tho  I'rcnch  language  j 
only.  Thifl  being  stittled,  they  then  insL^tied  upon  having 
a  Komnn  CnlhuUc  cbiipei  at  every  station  wherever  there 
W?s  a  Protestant  one,  and  the  service  imrfnrmt'd  in  the 
T(  hitian  hmgungc.  Their  threats  were  such  as  led  the 
natives  to  believe  ihattiiere  was  no  allcrnativo ;  lJtnt>they 
must  agree  to  all  demands  made  by  Captain  La  Place,  or 
commence  hostilities  with  a  powerful  nation,  against  %vhich 
they  are  not  able  to  stand.  TJius  tho  French  obtained  all 
•  tliey  desired,  and  went  away  esutting  in  what  they  had 
accomplished  among  the  poor  helpless  natives. 

"  We  are  now  daily  enpeciing  Roman  Cath<rfic  priests 
to  enter  in  among  us  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  this 
field  of  missionary'  tah'>r,  which  probably  may  terminate 
in  a  civil  war. 

"  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Wishing  you  the  best  of 
blessings, 

"  r  remain,  very  atfec^onalely  yours, 

"G.  PRITCHAU). 

"I'o  tlie  Rev.  Fitch  W.  l^lfer,  Cljaplain  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia." 

CORAL    rOBESTB. 

I  know  not  that  Mrs.  Stickney,  in  her  Poetry  of  Na- 
ture, or  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his  descriptions  of  things 
which  are  poetical,  has  m^e  mention  of  the  coral  forests 
of  the  sea.  There  is  not  in  nature  a  grouping  of  forms 
and  blending  of  colors  more  beautiful  and  gorgeous  than 
is  presented  in  the  fantastic  variety  of  a  soral  field  in  the 
iloep.  These  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  hemmed  around 
by  one  lino  of  coral  reef,  broken  here  and  there  so  as  to 
(or  n  inliis  into  the  quiet  basins,  which  constitute  the  har- 
bins  of  the  islands. 

The  sheet  of  water  on  which  we  are  nteored  being  per- 
fectly culm,  1  ium|wd  into  a  canoe  paddled  by  a  single 
native,  and  told  him  to  shoot  the  fragile  thing  towards  the 
outer  reef,  over  which  tho  breakers  were  tumbling  so  as 
to  leave  their  beautiful  line  of  white,  ever  seen,  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  blue  deep  without  from  the  deepjq 
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the  Adams  was  made  for  her  lo  get  under  way — the  pilot 
being  on  board  of  her,  and  dlrecled  to  return  for  the  frigate 
»fler  tlie  Adams  had  been  taken  through  the  reef.  The 
beautiful  corvette  let  fall  her  sails  and  waa  away,  fearlessly 
standing  out  through  the  pass,  with  t)ie  breakers  fuaming 
on  either  bow,  and  a])parent]y  nearly  tumbling  into  ber 
fore-chains,  so  closely  do  the  ships  stand  to  the  edge  of  the 
abruptly  broken  reel,  whose  extreme  points  nearly  meeting 
leave  their  position  distinctly  marked  by  the  cessation  of 
the  white  lino  of  the  breakers,  which  loses  itself  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  narrow  pass.  The  topsails  of  the  Adams 
wore  soon  aback,  awaiting  for  our  own  movements ;  but 
before  the  pilot  was  aboard  the  frigate,  the  wind  had  fallen 
again,  and  as  our  sails,  which  had  been  loosened,  were 
furled,  the  Adams  lilted  away  and  stood  to  sea  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning  a  tail  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  ere 
long  the  fuil  outline  of  our  consort  was  made  out,  as  she 
stood  on  and  ofT  upiil  another  day  passed  ;  and  the  wind 
still  failing  to  offer  ffig  opportunity  for  our  getting  to  sea, 
the  Adams  a^ain  sought  her  safety  from  a  cord-bound 
shore  for  the  night,  in  the  far  ofiing. 

The  day  had  been  mild,  and  hardly  a  handful  of  wind 
had  been  poured  over  the  unrippled  bay  on  which  we  were 
lying  ;  and  all  expectation  of  putting  to  sea  during  the 
attcrnoon  had  again  ceased.  But  the  still  day  had  neec 
favorable  lor  I'omarc,  the  queen,  to  make  her  passage 
along  within  the  reef,  from  the  direction  of  Point  Venus, 
where  it  was  supposed  she  might  have  spent  the  preceding 
niglit ;  and  at  four  o'clock  a  line  of  whale-boats  were  seen 
standing  from  that  direction,  and  soon  passed  near  the 
stem  of  the  Columbia.  They  bore  her  majesty,  with  her 
train. 

The  experience  we  already  had  of  the  last  two  dsys, 
showed  llic  possibility  of  a  longer  detention  than  was 
desired,  and  the  propriety  of  securing  the  first  wind  that 
should  offer  for  getting  to  seaJ^The  C<mamodore,  there- 
fore, made  a  call  upon  her  majotty,  the  some  afternoon  of 
her  arrival,  and  repeated,  in  person,  the  substance  of  com- 
munications which  had  been  left  for  her. 

The  next  morning  a  breeze  from  the  land,  before  tba 
sun  had  looked  over  the  hills  of  Tahiti,  called  forth  tbtt 
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summons  of  "  all  hands  to  get  under  way  ;**  and  in  safety, 
and  with  a  welcome  that  spoke  still  stronger  than  ever  of 
our  nc.'iring  our  }*et  distant  home,  we  were  again  at  soa. 
A  few  hours  more  of  light  and  of  sailing  from  this  Island- 
Queen  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Adams  had  come  du\ni 
to  us.  Together  we  are  now  standing  on  our  course,  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 


SECTION    X. 

SOUTH  A3I  ERICA. 
VALPARAISO    AND    SANTIACO. 

Land  Ho !  South  Anioricaii  const.  The  sick  at  Bcn,  Harbor  of  Vai^ani. 
HO.  Litters  i'rom  home.  Dine  with  tiio  American  Consul.  Ci.ri>;i  t,i:^ 
of  liirt  hahe.  Mtft  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaunoey  and  othen^.  Preach  ;.'.  !se 
private  cliapjl,  where  the  Proti  slants  vvonship.  An  analogy,  p.ir.'inp'. 
Clnat  altar  in  ih«"  cathedral.  'J'he  Sefiora  Carmen  Bargah  dc  Al» xan-.'r.. 
Tcrtnlin.  Mass  at  the  caihrdral.  Colls  on  differrnl  pervons  at  5>aii*i-«». 
The  ruMdcnt,  Joaquin  Pri<:to.  American  Char^'c  d'AtVuire?.  R»'.Ta, 
to  Valpanii-o.  Dine  with  Admiral  Row.  Farewell  leave  of  ihc  Amif. 
ican  laiiiilies.     (Kiting  underway,  and — away. 

"Land  IIoT  was  cried  from  the  top  yesterday,  Januan* 
21,  1810;  and  we  are  to-day  standing  along  the  coast  of 
South  Amrrica,  havinc:  made  our  run  from  the  Sociotv 
Islnnils  in  the  unusually  short  passage  of  twenty-nine  days 
from  land  to  laud.  Wr.  only  wait  a  breeze  to  put  us  into 
the  harhor  of  Valparaiso,  being  a  few  miles  south  of  llse 
city.  Tluj  outline  of  the  coast  lies  distinctly  before  us, 
hii^h  laud  elevating  itself  in  the  interior,  but  less  abrupt  in 
it.s  distant  ap]>('arance  than  the  islands  among  which  we 
had  hern  sailing  in  the  Pacific.  And  this  is  the  long  ex- 
pe(!to(l  west  eoast  of  South  America.  And  how  many,  how 
t'ull,  h'»w  thrilling  are  the  more  than  ten  thousand  associ- 
ations whicrh  rush  to  the  mind  !  How  one  re-lives  over  the 
tirst  days  of  his  existence,  as  he  gazes  for  the  first  time 
on  lands  and  on  seas,  about  which  he  has  read  but  befim 
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bas  never  seen  !    He  calls  back  all  the  feellnga  of  romance      • 
and  adventurous  longing  with  which  he  reoo,  in  his  youaff 
days,  the  stories  of  travel,  heroism,  chivalry,  war,  blood-      j 
shed,  tyranny,  bene voleoMfiLsd  venturers  singly  and  in    -4 
iirmics,  the  establishmeot  anailie  overthrow  of  empires. 
It  makes  one's  life  more  than  a  double  one.     Pizarro,  Mon- 
tezama,  mines  of  silver  and  gold  and  other  ores,  and  In- 
dian toils,  and  Mexican  and  Peruvian  wealth,  arc  all  words 
which  have  originated  ideas  in  our  young  days,  and  served 
in  their  future  combinations  of  the  niiud,  in  its  imaginings 
and  analyses,  to  form  the  thinking  and  feeling  being  thai       \ 
constitutes  one's  particular  eclf.  i 

TUB   eiCK    AND   TDB   CBAPLAtM.  I 

One  of  the  §ick  men  I  visited  this  momins  I  found  yet 
more  unwell.  I  had  marked  him  often  on  the  upper-deck, 
and  was  always  struck  by  the  soft  and  subdued  tone  of  his 
voicr.  He  was  in  the  sick-bay  this  morning,  and  I  sup- 
posed bo  was  improving,  "  How  are  you,  Mathews?"  I 
asked  kiiidly,  as  I  iiad  often  before  spoken  to  him.  "Your 
cot  Ix-'ing  moved,  I  supposed  you  had  gone  to  take  a  walk." 

"I  am  voiy  luiweli,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  side,  indicating  the  point  of 
his  pain.  "  I  cannot  move,  sir.  I  wish  God  would  be 
pleased  to  take  me  out  of  this  world,  sir ;  but  I  have  been 
so  sinful,  sir."  And  here  the  young  sailor  put  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  his  face,  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flowed 
successively  down  his  check. 

I  could  hardly  restrain  my  own  tears  as  I  marked  his 
sunken  spirits,  and  his  tone  of  voice  so  mild  and  suppressed, 
while  I  .sat  beside  him  and  continued  my  conversation. 

The  Saviour,  I  assured  him,  came  to  save  sinners,  not 
those  who  deemed  themselves  righteous.  It  was  the  broken 
hea  t  he  asked.  He  showed  his  love  towards  us,  in  this, 
ihat  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  diea  lor  us.  He 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  hut  rather  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance.  I  doubled  not  but  that  he  had  been 
very  sinful ;  but  it  was  well  if  he  so  felt  it,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  it  had  brought  him  to  feel  that  he  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  hit  God,  and  that  beneisd* 
50* 
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ed  his  pardon.  I  endeavored  to  guide  his  mind,  while  he 
continued  to  weep.  And  as  I  asked  of  his  education,  I 
learned,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  these  feelings  are 
found,  that  his  "mother  used  to  read  good  books  and  had 
talked  to  him  of  religion."  And  that  mother,  I  thought- 
whatever  might  be  her  situation  in  life — was  yet  a  mothei 
w^ith  a  mother's  feelings;  and  what  would  be  the  sweliing> 
of  her  bosom  could  she  look  u[X)n  her  dying  son ! 

I  returned  to  my  room  and  wept  over  the  scone  of  the 
sadness  and  stricken  spirit  of  this  young  man,  so  humble, 
so  mild,  so  indescribably  gentle  in  the  expression  of  his 
voice,  and  penitent  in  the  appreciation  of  his  own  charac- 
ter and  unworthiness.  How  unlike  another  to  whom  I  had 
sj>()kon  but  a  moment  befi.>re,  who  said  he  had  long  been 
suffering,  and  wisheii  he  was  out  of  the  world  !  1  asked 
what  he  considered  would  be  his  situation  were  he  at  once 
removed,  according  to  his  expressed  wish  ?  **  It  could  nut 
be  much  worse,  sir,  anyhow."  he  replied,  with  as  much 
grumness  of  voice  as  the  technical  deference  of  the  ship 
service  would  allow.  But,  I  continued,  if  your  sutltTing 
here  for  so  short  a  time  is  so  distressing,  how  painful  would 
it  be  if  that  suffering  were  to  continue  for  ever !  And  if 
you  would  wish  to  be  relieved  from  your  present  suffer  ni:, 
should  you  not  strive,  by  a  proper  preparation  to  leave  this 
life,  to  be  for  ever  free  from  that  w^hich  will  pain  and  rea- 
der unhappy  ? 

The  scenes  often  presented  to  the  chaplain  on  board  a 
man-of-war  are  j)eculiar,  and  frequently  they  are  feeling 
beyond  description.  It  must  be  so,  where  there  arc  con- 
gregated among  the  crew  so  many  whose  lives  have  l>een 
reckless  and  immoral,  and  yet  in  their  early  days  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  a  Christian  education.  I  have  been 
sent  for  by  one  who  had  declared  himself  an  atheist,  and 
endeavored  to  spread  his  opinions  among  his  niessmates* 
but  on  his  dying  cot  desired  to  make  a  public  declaration 
of  his  folly.  His  forced  convictions  w^ould  not  serve  hin^ 
he  said,  to  die  by,  and  he  renounced  them,  and  wamtHl 
others  against  a  like  folly  of  his  own.  It  is  to  the  chaplain 
many  a  poor  tar  confides  his  last  words,  and  tells,  as  a  n> 
lief  to  his  own  spirit,  the  incidents  that  led  him  from  the 
parental  roof.    "  My  father  once  struck  me,"  said  a  yoiuis 
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man  who  firat  opened  his  feelings  to  mc,  as  the  tears  in* 
voluntarily  traced  their  way  down  his  cheeks,  after  I  had 
expressed  my  sympathy  for  his  situation ; "  I  could  not  brook 
it — my  spirit  was  too  haughty — and  I  left  liotrie  for  cvtr,  J 
But  I  would  desire  that  they  might  hear  from  me."  1  (i«> 
sured  him  that  1  would  write,  as  he  gave  nic  their  address, 
a  family  in  creditable  circumstances  of  connection  and  pro- 
perty. "  1  must  die,"  lie  continued,  after  he  had  made 
known  all  his  wishes  to  me,  and  confided  in  my  promise 
to  communicate  with  his  family ;  "  but  now  I  can  die  more 
wiliiugly."  He  was  a  sensible  man,  and  1  trust  possessed 
at  this  hour  tlie  proper  frame  of  mind  for  a  being  hourly  ' 
expecting  to  leave  this  for  another  world.  , 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cases  which  have  pre- 
Bented  themselves  in  the  sad  mortality,  which,  at  one  time, 
attended  our  crew.  '•  I  hnvc  siiirif  il  with  an  ujilijlfd  hand 
and  an  otKsirrtcin'ii  min,"  -iM  ;'i,..|]i  ;,  ■■  lnii  it  is  luo  late 
to  rcm'.'dv  ilu.'  jiri>i,  :iij<i  I  ■  ■  ,  ■  ;.  ■  '■''  '"}  '■'-'•'  'o 
forgive."  I  may  never  forget  the  prayers  that  this  man 
olTered  as  I  stood  beside  his  dying  hammock.  His  per- 
Boutil  appearance,  when  in  heallh.Tiad  attracted  my  inter- 
est for  his  fine  proportions  and  enviable  figure.  Hs  died, 
leaving  a  message  for  his  wife,  who  constitut<.d  all  his 
family. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  <  haplain 
is  always  appreciated  by  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war. 
They  feel  that  they  can  speak  to  him  as  they  cunnot  to  a 
watch-oificcr.  And  his  Christian  sympathies  are  often  ap- 
pealed to  in  his  rounds  among  the  sick,  and  other  inter- 
course with  the  men,  when  tt  can  be  known  on!}  to  himself; 
and  the  longest  sea-going  tar,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  course,  feels  it  to  t>c  a  consolation  in  his  last  hours  to 
know,  that  the  service  shall  be  performed,  in  decency  and 
solemnity,  by  the  chaplain  over  his  remains,  at  their  mter- 
ment,  on  land  or  in  the  deep. 

HARBOR   OF    VAUABAIBO. 

The  frigate's  eight  o'clock  gun  has  been  fired,  and  we 
are  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  The  nuuio 
from  difierent  ships  of  war,  from  thrae  of  the  Dwit  power* 
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ful  nations  of  the  globe,  is  now  Imshed,  aod  the  bay  slc^ 
again  in  its  stillness.  Along  bank  of  dark  hills  throw  tbor 
deep  shade  upon  the  water,  as  they  sweep  their  crcBoat 
battlement  around  the  bay ;  and  here  and  there  the  Pgto 
uf  the  shore  and  from  the  inner  shipping  gleam  sparitlioelyi 
while  the  stars  in  the  heavens  IwinKle  from  a  pure  nnd  attf 
sky,  aa  the  moon  yet  lingers  behind  the  high  CordiDeiu. 
The  whole  scene  emblems  forth  much  of  the  varied  fe(t 
ings  which  swell  di&erent  hearts  on  bonrd  otir  Mp  !■>- 
night,  after  the  perusal  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  whidi 
were  awaiting  ua  at  this  port.  Joy,  grief,  delight,  si  " 
affectionate  solicitudesiinswered, and  fenrfu)  npprch< 
confirmed,  bright  hopes  reahzod,  dreams  of  happy  ij 
gcnce  more  than  insured,  all  vary  tlie  mingled  eiDO__ . 
which  to-night  hold  many  hearts  in  alternate  happinnt 
id  sorrow.  Some  have  heard  of  the  death  of  fathen— 
one.of  a  ohild~somu,of  brothers — others,  of  other  luit>df*<l 


crowd  the  letters  of^  others. 


tents,  and  happy  mM 
"""  tini  tnagilfc 
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Wake  music  mJDgled  of  the  heart,  as  it  breathes  foithfrom 
the  line  of  joyous  oarrutivc,  or  swells  in  the  £oiian  struin 
ol  plaintive  intelligence,  or  lingers  in  the  slow  elegiac  over 
the  memory  of  departed  friends.  A  year  has  passed  since 
our  last  iutclLgence  from  home.  My  own  letters  contain 
the  mention  of  tliirteen  deaihs  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 
What  a  world  of  chan&e  is  this !  But  we  would  learn 
even  the  worst,  and  end  our  suspense.  And  there  will 
ever  be  mingled,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  this  existence, 
tho  shade  with  the  sunshine ;  and  the  aching  heart  is  never 
far  away  from  the  outgushings  of  the  most  unalloyed  en- 
joyment. 

The  day  succeeding  our  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  I  dined 
with  our  consul,  George  G.  Hob.son,  Esq.,  and  his  estimable 
fiunily.  Their  residence,  with  the  other  American  fami- 
lies, is  delightfully  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  immediately 
overlooking  the  town,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  tho 
bay  and  its  shipping,  with  the  wide  uccna  extending  fur- 
ther out  and  bounding  ihedistant  horizon.  The  promenade 
in  front  of  the  low  coltagc-fonncd  houses  is  like  a  quar- 
ter-deck, extending  in  length  some  two  or  three  huq^red 
rods  and  three  or  lour  wide.  The  houses  are  constjiMCted 
with  reference  to  earthquakes,  not  unfrequently  occurring 
here,  though  of  late  years  unattended  by  the  catastrophes 
of  earlier  times.  There  are  ruins  of  buildings  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  town,  which  have  crumbled  beneath  the  unrest 
of  these  trembling  regions. 

Mrs.  II.  is  an  interesting  lady  from  Maryland,  and  blessed 
will)  a  charming  little  group  ot  daughters  and  one  sweet 
babe,  ivlio  is  their  only  and  cherished  boy.  I  record  his 
name  in  full  here,  and  with  interest,  as  a  lovely  child, whom 
I  baptized  on  ilie  succeeding  Sunday.  May  kind  blessings 
always  attend  the  path  of  this  same  smiling  little  Gboroe 
Hon^iiN-.  I  met  at  Mr.  Ilobson's,  at  the  christening  of  his 
inliinl  son,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Chauncey.  who  occupy  an  adja- 
cent liuilding  of  the  same  cluster  of  houses.  Mrs.  C.  was 
a  Miss  \.,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  claims  for  the 
j-ixing  ladies  of  her  native  town  a  pre-eminence  in  beauty, 
a  ])aHK:ular,  from  which  1  was  far  from  dissenting,  having 
had  an  opportunity,  from  personal  observation)  to  coofirm 
the  correctness  of  her  estimate  aad  tute.     Two  Eog^ilh 
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Jroung  ladies  were  present,  and  several  American  and  Eng- 
ish  gentlemen. 

I  liad  preached  in  the  Protestant  chajx*!  in  the  in«.»niii.j. 
which  is  fitted  up  in  very  good  style,  and,  by  snlUniLcv. 
allowed  to  exist  as  a  private  building  in  outward  ap|'»-  ir- 
ance,  being  joined  to  a  j>rivale  dwelling  as  a  part  ol'it.  The 
government  of  the  city  say  that  they  will  not  interkTCS" 
long  as  there  shall  exist  no  appearance  externally  nt*  a  Prui- 
estant  house  of  worship,  though  I  have  been  informed  that 
an  order  from  the  ecclesiastical  authoritv  at  Santiajio*  has 
been  received  at  Valj)araiso  to  have  the  doors  of  this  buihl- 
ing  closed,  and  the  congregation  suppressed.  The  rej  iy 
of  the  governor  was,  that  he  should  not  put  the  onhr  iii*.:' 
execution ;  if  required,  however,  to  do  it,  he  should  Ii;mi  i 
in  his  resignation.  That  every  ]»recaution  on  the  parti-t 
the  Protestant  community  is  adopted  to  enable  tiicmt'T'^- 
tain  their  little  place  of  worship,  may  be  inferred  fr«nii::i'.' 
circumstance  of  my  proposing  to  wc*ar  my  gown  tronithf 
consulate  to  the  room  fitted  up  as  the  chapel  ;  and  ii  \v:i> 
sugg(?sterl,  for  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  that  it  nii  j:.: 
be  as  W(;ll  for  the  servant  to  take  it,  though  a  short  dlstamv. 
to  the  chapel.  What  a  pity  that  the  Protestant  frigate  n'W 
in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  should  not  send  ashfire  a  uiniii- 
festo  to  this  Catholic  communitv,  demanding  a  site*  f.»r  tho 
building  of  a  Protestant  chapel  and  the  tree  and  •'ptn\^"r- 
ship  ot  the  Protestant  faith,  or  else,  as  the  allernativ«\  to 
lire  upon  their  town.  And  more — suppose  the  Amtrionn 
friirate  should  proscribe  the  Catholic  Frrnchmrn  in  \'ai:  a- 
raiso  as  identified  with  the  religion  of  the  governiiun:, 
and  without  proof  atlinu  that  they  sanctioned  the  Cath*«iic 
illiberalitv  towards  the  Protestants,  and  in  case  i-'f  h' •>!!::- 
ties,  assiu-e  them  that  they  should  reeeiv(»  no  ([uarters  In:! 
meet  the  fat(Mntended  for  the  enemies  of  Protestant  Amer- 
ica. We  run  not  further  the  parallel  for  the  reader  «.'f  the 
action  of  the  rArtemisi^  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  we 
do  caii  upon  the  sensitive  and  sensible  Frenelnm-n  /i*  :.'/.<- 
own  the  conduct  of  Captain  La  Pface  trnd  the  Frcfuh  <•  ^• 
sul  at  the  Saiidiricit  hiatidif.  And  we  do  further  call  uj^'ii 
the  fTovornment  of  the  United  States  to  look  at  the  traiiS- 
actions  of  the  I'Artemisc  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
light  in  which  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  CatlioL*c 
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republic  prpscnts  them,  nnd  to  expreas  its  feelings  in  a]i 
charity  and  justice  for  a  Protestant  cause,  aud  righti  of 
American  citizens  abroad. 


Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  ChiU.  is  totaa 
ninety  miles  in  the  interior  from  Viilparaiso.  A  visit  lo 
the  capital  we  were  assured  would  more  than  repay  for  the 
accessary  exertion  which  it  would  cost  us  to  reach  it — the 
icenery  on  the  way  presenting  some  of  the  erandest  moun- 
tain views,  and  Santiago  itself  possessing  the  best  Chilian 
Bociety.  We  therefore  determined  to  take  the  earliest  mo-  ■ 
ment  for  making  the  excursion  ;  aud  on  the  Tuesday  aHer 
our  arrival  at  Valparaiso  were  on  our  way  over  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  elevated  city,  in  a  something  of  iiii  l-don't- 
know-wlial-iryc-c:ill-it,  mostly  ir-^.inliliii^  a  -iMiit  '-"imtry 
gig,  accommodating  two  passengers  in  its  ample  propor- 
tions of  width,  having  one  horse  in  its  shafts,  and  two  oth- 
ers, one  on  each  side  with  his  postillion,  attached  by  hide 
ropes,  leading  from  the  cross-piece  of  the  gig  to  the  girth 
of  the  rider.  Thus,  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  twice 
three  ahead  ready  lo  be  lassoed  for  a  like  convenience  when 
the  others  were  tired,  we  advanced  on  our  course  from 
Valparaiso  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  city  of  Santiago  on  the 
elevated  phiins  in  the  interior. 

We  accomplished  half  the  journey  after  twelve  o'clock 
the  first  day,  and  reached  Santiago  in  time  for  dinner  the 
next.  We  crossed  two  ranges  of  mountains,  or  spurs  «f 
the  Andes,  by  ascending  a  mountain  road  which  would  be 
deemed  almost  impracticable  in  a  land  where  horac-flesh 
iaof  much  value;  but  here,  where  a  very  respectable  draw- 
horse  may  be  purchased  for  a  doubloon,  we  accomplished 
the  xi^'-zag  pathway,  if  not  like  a  streak  of  lightning, 
wliicii  the  track  would  resemble  if  delineated  on  canvass, 
we  yet  in.idc  the  ascent  every  way  comfortably  to  ourselves, 
save  the  dust  that  enveloped  us  in  a  cloud  ;  and  descended 
again  to  tJie  speed  of  a  full  spring,  to  the  great  excitement 
ot  weak  nerves,  lest  the  suddenness  of  the  lums  should 
prove  our  destruction,  by  our  being  predpitated,  volaote, 
noTses,  horsemen  and  all,  down  a  thouiand  fe«t,  before  thi 
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horses  could  bo  clicckcd,  and  bent  to  the  winding  patii. 
But  the  Spanish  bit,  that  terrible  thing  tor  ;i  Imrse's  n;.'U!^j. 
enabbxl  tlie  })i>.stillit»n  aiways  to  check  tlie  a.nim:il:<  on  tU-. 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  to  guide  ihcm  at  his  pjiasirt. 
rendering  our  descent  of  the  Cordilleras  at  full  s[xeJ;iii 
safe,  while  the  harness  j)roved  true,  as  our  pa>sa::e  ov.r 
the  plains.  Santiago  is  said  to  bo  more  than  a  thous:iijJ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  bcvond  it  rise  the 
snow-capped  Andes,  which,  at  the  last  pass  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, burst  in  full  view  upon  the  gaze  of  the  travt-Ucr.  l-o- 
fore  he  descends  to  the  extensive  ])lain  between  the  uvo 
on  which  the  capital  is  situated.  To  us,  who  have  beon 
so  long  cruising  within  the  tropics,  and  looking  at  the 
ever  green  hill-side,  and  mountains  covered  with  ihdoless 
i(.)liag(?.  tlu?  view  of  our  old  accjuaintance  in  those  piles  of 
snow  had  nothinfj  in  it  to  chill,  but  evcrv  thinLr  to  del:^'hl. 
It  carried  us  back  innnediatelv,  in  our  hr)nie  associafioiiS. 
to  the  winter-scenes  of  our  own  northern  laud,  and  nadc 
us  think  how  gladly  we  would  once  again  welcome  the 
sight  of  a  northeast  snow-storm. 

We  entered  the  citv  throuirh  a  double  rancre  of  mud 
houses,  low  and  ajjparently  crammed  with  maiiy  ocni- 
pants.  presenting,  as  the  suburbs  of  all  cities  do,  little  oi 
interest  and  much  one  would  choose  to  avoid.  An^'-ni: 
tlie  many  fa<.*es,  however,  which  gazed  at  the  caba]Kr«>s 
OS  they  i)assi*d,  a  beauiifvil  young  woman,  with  licr  liock 
and  arms  naked,  seemed  luxuriating  in  the  zephyrs  that 
had  just  begun  to  move  at  this  early  liour  after  the  groatiT 
heat  of  the  day.  Our  postillion  guided  our  establishmoi;l 
by  some  creditable  ranges  of  buildings  into  the  Piaza, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  were  at  halt,  in  fmnt  ol' 
the  Fonda  Inglesa.  The  spurs  of  the  postillion  uj^in  the 
l)ebl'l('d  pavements  of  the  court  of  the  hotel,  as  he  dis- 
mounted, sounded  like  the  clanking  of  some  yards  i»f  iron 
ehain-eal)le,  while  the  elongated  proportions  of  his  ?i'Urs 
ros.-mbled  the  arms  of  two  capacious  wind-mills.  M.:.o 
host  of  the  Fonda  soon  accommodated  us  with  coiui'»r:- 
able  rooms  ;  and  an  equally  comlbrtable  warm-bath.  I'lior 
our  dusty  but  interesting  ride,  made  us  in  good  hiar.or 
with  all  the  world  again. 

Four  o'clock  was  the  time  for  dining,  and   we  had  hit 


opon  the  hour  quite  apropos  with  a  spare  inlerim  of  forty- 
five  minutes  for  bathing  and  the  toilet. 

Two  officers  of  the  squadron  (Dr.  Hazlelt  aiid  Lieut. 
Turner)  had  preceded  us ;  and  as  we  entered  tho  dinine 
hall  wc  found  them  with  fork,  can  cami-ru  bahnctanda, 
which  they  readily  dropped  to  give  us  .welcome  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake.  " 

^  The  next  moming  wc  called  on  the  American  charg6 
d'aflkircs,  Richard  P<  illard,  Esq.,  to  whom  our  cousiderato 
friend,  tho  Americaii  consul  at  Valparaiso,  gave  ua  let- 
ters, and  we  at  onc«  fmind  in  Mr.  I',  a  friend,  ready  in 
every  way  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  stay  at  Santiago. 

In  the  morning  wt  promenaded,  marked  the  localities  " 
of  the  city,  gazed,  ag  Blrangcrs  without  impolileuess  may 
gaze,  on  the  passing  citizens,  senorcs,  sciioraa,  acnoritos, 
padres  in  white,  and  padres  in  black.  One  of  these  pa- 
dres, in  his  white  robes,  at  a  point  where  tha  inside  of 
the  walk  by  accident  bad  become  disputed  and  iho  wiill 
side  was  tendered  to  him,  declined  it  with  so  much  native 
polilruess  .ind  Rracc,  as  he  raised  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  added,  "  Xii  Seilor,  p.ise  usted,"  that  it  caused  me  to 
feel  kindly  towards  all  his  Iratcrnity,  during  my  whole 
st^y  at  Snnliago.  Al  sunset  wc  walked  on  llie  Alameda, 
a  beautiful  promenade,  bordered  on  either  side  with  a 
double  row  of  ]>f>plais,  and  extending  a  half  mile  or  more 
in  length,  with  stone  settees  occupying  cither  side  of  the 
main  walk  nearly  its  whole  lcnL;th,  as  an  acceptable  lounge 
to  those  who  prefer  silting  and  chatting  to  chatting  and 
walking.  Here  the  eUte  gathef  at  tho  late  hour  of  the  day, 
and  the  mob  or  populace,  soldiers,  priests,  merchants,  lov- 
ers and  the  loved,  and  whomever  it  pleaseth.  Children  are 
sent  out  with  their  nurses,  and  friend  expects  to  meet  friend. 
It  is  un  interesting  spectacle,  presented  here.  We  have 
not  sf'tii  it  in  its  greatest  interest,  as  many  of  the  first  fami- 
lies, we  luurii.  are  out  of  town,  at  their  quintas,  at  this  time 
of  the  year ;  others  at  Valparaiso  and  other  points  for  sea 
liiilliirjg.  But  many  families  of  interest  are  still  in  town; 
herf  wi^  hav(!  seen  several  pretty  native  Chilenas  passing, 
in  dress  for  their  evening  walk,  without  bonnet,  with  their 
fine  suits  of  hair  arranged  with  care  and  tastefully. 
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At  night,  after  nine  o'clock,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
family  of  General  Lastra.  His  lady  is  la  Senora  Cannon 
Izquierdo,  called,  after  the  Spanish  custom  of  the  couutn. 
la  Carmen  Izquierdo  de  Lastra.  The  General  is  absent 
on  duty.  The  pretty  daughters  whom  we  saw  were  the 
Senoritas  Cardina,  Carmen,  and  Kosa.  The  eldest  re- 
minded me  of  a  young  friend  I  had  leil  in  the  Uniicd 
States.  There  was  the  same  oval  and  white  brow,  long 
lashes  and  delicately  pencilled  eyebrow,  and  deeply  speak- 
ing blue  eye ;  with  a  nose  not  truly  Grecian,  but  yet  more 
expressive  for  its  variation,  and  characteristic  of  its  interest- 
ing possessor.  It  seemed  amusement  for  the  party  to  com- 
pare Spanish  words  with  English  ;  and  though  I  professed 
not  to  spc»ak  the  Spanish  language,  I  yet  could  well  admire 
a  beautiful  Spanish  woman.  So  I  assured  the  young  Chi- 
lena,  in  great  sincerity,  as  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
her  resemblance  to  my  North  American  friend,  as  for  the 

fersonal  attractions  of  my  Chilian  acquaintance  herselC 
am  sure  I  shall  not  forget  the  peculiar  intonations  with 
which  she  pronounced  "  Si  Senor,**  *'  No  Seiior."  The 
Spanish  language  on  the  lip  of  a  Chilian  Jady  is  indescri- 
bably sweet.  But  more  of  this  elsewhere.  La  Senora 
Cannen  Izcjuierdo  de  Lastra  spoke  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans who  had  visited  Santiago,  and  thought  the  North 
American  women  very  beautiful.  She  remembered  Mrs. 
A.  and  sister.  The  evening  was  spent  very  agreeably, 
though  none  of  the  family  spoke  English.  Las  Senoritas 
Carmen  and  Rosa,  sisters  ot  Carolina,  were  sprightly,  the 
one  with  ringlets  in  the  neck,  the  other  with  a  golden  fil- 
let, confining  the  hair,  smoothly  and  plainly  parted  on  the 
brow.  We  left  at  twelve  o'clock,  receiving  the  assuran- 
ces of  Mrs.  Lastra,  that  as  we  had  now  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance, her  house  was  always  open  to  us,  whenever 
it  should  be  convenient  for  us  to  call. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTIAGO. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early  for  matins,  being  desi- 
rous of  visiting  the  cathedral,  which  is  deemed  the  finert 
church  edifice  of  Santiago. 

Besides  the  twenty  altars  decorating  the  ndet  of  thii 
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extensive  building,  iii  the  Riain  altar  localod  centrally, 
nearly  at  the  further  cad  of  t)ic  btiilding,  and  on  an  eleva- 
ted plalfomi,  to  which  yuu  asccDd  iu  front  oud  on  two 
sides  by  flights  of  steps.  This  central  altar  is  the  most 
gorgeous  one  in  the  building.  The  Iront  is  of  massive 
silver;  rather  it  is  a  heavy  plate  of  chase-work  with 

groups  of  figures  in  relievo,  being  some  four  feet  in  height 
y  ten  to  hiteen  in  length.  The  massive  candlesticks  aro 
of  similar  materials  ;  and  the  different  furniture,  usual  for 
the  altar,  is  of  the  same  costly  and  rich  article.  Above 
this,  rises  a  doric  canopy  of  eight  columns,  supportiiij;  a 
dome,  the  pillars  being  an  imitation  of  marble.and  the  difleiv 
ent  parts  of  the  canopy  in  proper  proportion,  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  harmony,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  Grecian 
architeeture.  Within  this  canopy  rises  the  top  of  a  cen- 
tral pillar,  with  its  capital,  so  constructed  as  to  rise  or  fall 
at  pleasure ;  and  on  tJiis  capital  rests  a  plated  globe  st.-ve- 
ral  feet  in  dimensions.  Still  behind  it,  on  the  same  level, 
is  the  orchestra. 

As  I  stood  in  front  of  this  altar,  on  a  succeeding  day, 
when  a  polite  priest  had  gone  with  me  through  the  build- 
ing, and  showed  me  its  inner  rooms,  the  richly  laced 
dresses,  and  silver  and  golden  utensils  for  the  altar  and 
the  procession,  aa  well  as  its  public  halls,  I  could  well 
imagine  the  ell'ect  capable  of  being  produced  upon  the 
worshippers,  whose  imagination  and  devotion  harmonized 
with  the  display  of  the  scene  belore  them.  Imagine  the 
full  choir,  chanting  high  mass — a  hundred  priests*  in  their 
rich  and  varied  canonicals — the  recitative  of  their  ■'mo- 
rons and  full  voices,  when,  for  a  momc^^  the  music  cenccs, 
nnd  the  cloud  of  incense  rises  and  rolls  in  evolving  [>cr* 
fume  and  fragrance  from  the  silver  censer — again  tno  full 
chorus  iills  the  cloister,  rolling  from  arch  U>  arch,  from 
re  ;ess  to  recess,  from  dome  to  pavement,  when  all  is  still- 
ed again  in  the  hush  of  death,  as  the  priest  is  nlwMil  In 
c\cvatt;  iKe  host.  The  low  tinkling  of  a  singhr  Ixdl  i«  now 
h^ard  throughout  the  vast  building,  and  nil  |;roiitrntrt  Xhi-Uf 
Bclves  upon  their  kne'-s,  while  tlie  pillar  ttitit  ■ii|;|i"rla  tim 
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plated  globe  is  seen  suddenly  to  settle,  leaving  the  globe 
suspended  apparently  in  mid-air ;  but  now  it  is  seen  to 
begin  to  spread  itself  longitudinally ;  and  now,  the  l«.)\ver 
parts  of  the  meridians  curve  outward  and  yet  more  ix- 
pari,  until  the  whole,  opening,  spreads  itself  as  a  spacious 
cerulean  heaven,  studded  with  stars,  on  which  a  row  oi" 
lighted  tapers  throw  their  sparkling  light.  And  there, 
upon  this  column,  in  a  golden  vase,  stands  the  eucharist. 
All  behold,  bow,  and  worship  I 

I  saw  not  this  gilded  globe  open  even  on  the  succeed- 
ing Sunday,  which  was  a  feast  of  great  interest  in  the 
church ;  but  the  priest,  already  alluded  to,  exhibited  fur 
my  pleasure  this  holy  phantasmagoria,  which  is  opened 
only  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity.  It  is  a  French 
piece  of  mechanism,  connected  with  the  silver  altar,  all  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  said  to  be  a  present 
to  the  cathedral. 

LA    SENORA    CARMEN    DARGA3    TL'RTULIAS. 

An  engagement  was  made  for  us  for  each  evening  of 
our  stay  in  Santiago.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  of  my  morning  visit  to  the  cathedral.  oi:r 

Earty  entered  the  drawing-rooms  of  la  Senora  Carmen 
►aigas  de  Alexandri,  which  had  already  been  well  lighted 
up  and  filled  with  Chilians  of  both  sexes,  in  anticipation 
of  the  visit  of  the  Americanos  del  Norte.     We  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Senora  Carmen  Bargas,  the  interesting 
lady  of  the  Senor  Alexandri,  who  rose  from  the  sofa  an<l 
received  us  with  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  woman. 
Among  the  company  there  were  several  interesting  ytnuig 
ladies — some  olHcers  of  the  Chilian  army ;  and  an  ease 
characterized  the  association  of  the  different  members  of 
the  party,  which  divested  the  company  of  every  apf>ear- 
ance  of  embarrassins:  formalitv.     One  of  the  vounc  ladies 
gave  us  music,  and  sang  with  feeling  that  evinced  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  her  nature ;   and  though  occasionally  too 
]o\i(l  in  the  strains  of  her  voice  for  the  rooms,  at  times 
her  intonations  sunk  with  most  agreeable  effect,  to  the 
pathos  and  thrill  of  the  sentiment  ol  the  stanzas  she  sang* 
The  dance  is  a  universal  accomplishment  in  Chili,  aM 
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is  a  part  of  tbe  edocatiaii  of  every  child,  u  much  «>  aa 
the  learning  of  tbe  leUen ;  and  ex<vlleiic«  in  tbe  accon- 
plishmcnt  receives  rewards  e<)ually  with  BUpcriurity  m 
the  departmcDts  of  drawing  and  kssoos  in  reading  and 
writing.  "  My  eldest  daughter.'  said  tbc  SeOora,  on  a 
succeeding  evening.  **  received  tbe  prize  it  ber  school  for 
drawing,  my  youngest  daughter.  Hir  daociug."  She  lias 
two  daughters,  who  are  both  young.  The  dance  tbia 
evening  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  introduced  infor< 
mally  and  as  pastime  in  ibc  tamti  way  as  music  is.  thought 
in  the  one  case,  politeness  would  Induce  the  vtniter  to  lis- 
ten in  silence  to  the  music,  whdc  (k-  is  at  hbcrty  to  obarrre 
the  dance  and  continue  or  mil  his  con  versa  Itoo.  duhog  iu 
pcrrurmancc.  The  grace  wiih  which  manv  of  the  Rtiie 
girls  go  through  the  dances  peculiar  to  the  ^panisb  coun- 
try, called  "  hayles  dc  galpe,"  is  verj*  engaging.  After  a 
few  quadrilles,  in  which  i  marked  the  t^ye  ol  )a  Seiioni 
Bargas  follow  her  elder  daughter  with  an  interest  that 
seemed  to  c.iu.sc  the  mother,  for  a  moment,  to  forget  even 
herself  ami  iilhers,  though  she  too  was  in  the  dancej  her 
ymmtjer  und  charming  iilllc  girl,  about  eight  years  of  age, 
pcrliinriL-d  with  a  Chilian  orficer  the  native  dances,  very 
much  to  our  gratiticiilion.  The  guitar,  accompanied  by 
the  v'lices  of  Indy  and  gentleman,  afforded  the  music  as 
they  sung  Uio  love  ditty,  and  the  dance  served  as  the 
graceful  pantomime.  The  little  girl  was  applauded  forthe 
grace  with  which  she  performed  her  part,  and  I  am  sure 
each  one  would  willingly  have  given  her  a  kiss  additional, 
had  it  been  admissible,  tor  her  own  loveliness'  sake. 

The  .succeeding  evening  la  Sefiora  Bargas  repeated 
the  little  pnrty  or  tcrtulia,  in  compliment  to  ourselves, 
when  llie  company  was  varied  by  the  presence  of  others 
whom  wc  had  not  seen.  A  Miss  Cortez,  however,  a 
young  lady  of  much  grace  in  her  maimers  and  in  the 
dance,  and  la  Sefiorila  Mariquita,  a  diminutive  endenr- 
mi'Ut  for  Maria,  and  whose  family  name  I  am  unfortunate 
not  to  pissess.  were  present  from  among  our  acquaintances 
oi  the  preceding  evening — the  one  walking  like  n  queen, 
the  other  smiling  an  if  the  soul,  which  lighted  up  the  sweet 
cxprcssiun  of  her  countenance,  had  never  dreamed  that 
the  dark  wing  of  sorrow  could  once  throw  its  ibwlow 
61* 
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within  the  circle  of  her  consciousness.  May  it  iiev;* 
reach  a  countenance  so  purely  expressive  of  a  happy  ;iLd 
innocent  heart. 

La  Senora  Carmen  Bargas  de  Alexandri  is  an  intcre^:• 
ing  specimen  of  a  Spanish  lady.  Her  husband  is  saici  i> 
b<3  rich  and  in  high  standhig  with  the  goveinmciit.  w 
which  he  has  aflbrded  at  different  times  the  essentiaL 
which  is  necessary  to  add  efficiency  to  the  oxeciii:ve. 
Youth  still  favors  this  lady  with  most  expressive  fealuns. 
an  elasticity  of  step,  and  a  }x,Tsonal  ap])earance  \vli;i.!i 
would  forbid  a  North  American  from  supposing  lur  tli-.' 
mother  of  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters,  as  together  ihc 
child  and  the  mother  moved  in  the  same  waltz.  Her  siq* 
pressed  gently  on  the  down  of  tiie  Howcred  Wilton  iliat 
carpeted  tlie  hall,  as  one  would  think  of  that  mental  uL- 
straction,  the  muse  of  music ^  treading  the  golden  ediri'  t-'l 
a  sunset  cloud.  Tlicre  was  indeed  music  in  all  this  ;:race- 
ful  woman  did,  and  niore  than  English  nuisic  in  all  site 
said,  in  the  inimitable  intonations  of  her  voice  while  sjn-ak- 
ing  in  that  combination  of  all  harmonies,  the  Spanii^h  l;m- 
guage,  when  articulated  t'rom  a  Spanish  lady's  lip. 

**The  Americans  are  verv  amiable,"  she  said,  and  lo'koi 
the  sincerity  of  her  sentiment,  as  1  occupied  a  priviitircii 
seat  upon  the  sofa  during  the  evening. 

"  Si  Senora,  they  should  be  so ;  and  it  is  certain  thtv 
give  the  Chilians  their  best  wishes  for  their  political  iiaj^- 
piness  ;  and  when  they  form  their  acquaintance  here,  it  is 
said  they  are  never  less  willing  to  return  to  their  northern 
home  than  from  Chili." 

La  Senora  Bargas  joined  not  in  the  dance  this  even- 
ing ;  and  I  thought  seemed  a  little  curious  to  know  the 
reason  why  I  should  not  have  partaken  of  the  amusenienL 
so  much  the  matter  of  course  in  these  and  European 
countries. 

"Porque  no  baila  usted,  SenorT"  she  asked  in  a  tun( 
so  soft,  and  a  cadence  sufficiently  deferential  to  indicatt 
that  she  almost  feared  she  iiad  put  a  question  I  niiiiiii 
choose  should  have  been  left  unasked. 

I  had  presumed,  and  rightly,  that  my  profession  was 
known  to  this  interesting  lady,  which  would  ha%*e  been  a 
Buiiicient  reply  to  the  question  why  I  did  not  dance,  to  one 
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in  our  own  coimtry.  But  here,  I  am  told,  it  is  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  dance  at  ihe  parties  lliey 
may  attend,  and  to  play  at  cards,  without  a  siippositioa 
on  the  part  of  the  community  that  either  is  contrary  to  the 
liichest  propriety  of  the  order, 

1  assured  the  SeOorn  that  the  sentiment  was  diflerenl 
in  our  own  country,  and  that  I  myself  deemed  tlic  dignity 
of  the  clerical  profession  to  be  such,  as  to  render  it  an  ui- 
desirable  exhibitioa  for  a  clergyman  to  join  in  the  dance. 

"  Y-e-s,"  said  this  beauiiful  woman,  smilioK  at  her  own 
pronunciation  of  this  one  English  word,  which  she  seemed 
delighted  to  have  lesru'.'il  during  the  evening. 

**  Kerjf  toell"  I  repeated,  as  one  other  English  cxpres- 
stoD,  which  she  had  seized  upon  for  their  "  muy  bu^no," 
and  for  the  meaningof  which,  together  wiUi  "goodnight," 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  learn  previous  to  my  leaving  she 
considered  she  was  indebted  to  myself;  while  they  con- 
stituted the  amount  of  her  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

"And  will  you  be  with  us  to-morrow  evening, Sefior  1" 
she  asked,  as  if  she  could  not  be  denied. 

"  No,  ^cnora,"  I  replied,  without  immediately  giving  a 
reason. 

"  What  I  not  to-morrow  evening,  a  feast  day,  Sefior  T 

It  would  be  Sunday,  which  is  the  greatest  holiday  in 
Chili,  and  on  which  their  largest  parties  are  generally 

fiven ;  and  the  Senora  had  been  anticipating  a  greater 
isplay  of  elegance,  and  a  larger  entertainment,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  for  the  pleasure  of  her  North  American 
friends.  Alter  the  services  of  the  morning  on  Sunday,  the 
day  is  deemed  to  be  especially  a  day  for  visiting,  prome- 
nade, inspection  of  the  troops ;  and  the  evening  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  period  of  the  week  for  their  parties. 
This  is  the  habit  of  the  country,  and  probably  no  8us)»- 
cion,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  best  Catholic  here,  ever 
awalit's,  that  this  can  be  infringing  upon  the  proper  obser- 
vance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  And  such  must  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  astonishment 
of  la  Sefiora  Bargas,  therefore,  was  undisguisedi  at  o^ 
hesitation,  and  probably  the  first  time  in  her  life  did  thifl 
question,  as  one  of  Christian  propriety,  present  itself  to  her 
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mind,  if  indeed  it  was  entertained  long  enough  to  gain  a 
definite  shape. 

Tlie  evening  had  already  advanced,  and  I  had  assiirtd 
our  interesting  hostess  that  it  was  probable  1  should  u-'i 
be  able  again  to  call,  and  would  therefore  liavc  to  lake 
my  final  leave  of  her  to-night.  She  was  polite  and  kiinl 
enough  to  dissuade,  and  hoped  that  another  call,  at  least, 
would  be  given ;  with  particular  inquiries  when  again 
should  I  \  isit  Chili. 

My  regrets  were  sincere  as  I  answered  these  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  so  gently  expressed. 

The  lady  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  entered  an  interior 
room,  and  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time  when  siic  re- 
ap})eared.  Her  delicate  hand  bore  a  beautiful  Howor — 
that  richest  of  all  nature's  sweet  perfumers,  the  while  jes- 
samine. She  tastefully  arranged  the  leaf  and  bl4.»tsoms, 
and  extended  it  to  ne,  with  a  silent  smile,  that  said  more 
than  w^ords  speak  ol  woman's  compliment ;  and  then  added 
a  sweet  lemon,  an  equally  choice  gift  from  a  lady  in  Clhii 
to  a  gentleman.  She  had  gathered  them  from  her  own 
shrubs.  I  took  them  as  I  added,  that  "  thev  were  irreatlv 
valued  on  account  of  their  own  sweetness,  but  gained  llieir 
greatest  interest  to  me  from  the  hand  that  presented 
them." 

The  compliment  was  to  a  Chilian  lady,  and  perhaps 
expected.  In  this  instance  it  was  most  sincerely  paid. 
The  lady  bowed  in  acknowledgment. 

The  presentation  of  flowers  to  a  gentleman  bv  a  lady 
in  Chili,  is  a  token  of  marked  respect  The  gift  ot'a  sweet 
lemon,  an  additional  expression  of  kindness ;  the  presen- 
tation of  the  hand,  a  familiar  assurance  of  regard.  1  was 
happy,  while  aware  of  the  custom  of  the  Chilian  society, 
to  receive  these  evidences  that  my  acquaintance  had  not 
proved  unacceptable. 

As  my  purpose  in  relation  to  visiting  on  the  succeed- 
ing evening  might  not  be  changed,  I  took  my  fmal  leave 
of  my  brief  acquaintances,  at  this  time.  And  having 
made  my  parting  compliments  to  some  others  of  the  ci»m- 
pany,  I  added,  as  I  received  the  extended  hand  of  the 
graceful  and  beautiful  woman  who  had  entertained  Ob 
**  Adios,  Senora." 
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'iog  the  week,  that  a  company* 
>  nad  arrived  at  Santiago,  would^ 
!ral  on  Suoday,  and  join  in  tie  or- 


It  was  rumored  duri 
or  French  singers,  who 

be  present  at  tne  cathedral  on  Sunday,  and  join 
chestra  durins  ttie  performance  of  mass.  It  was  the  fe^ 
tival  of  "  La  Purificacion  de  Maria  Sanctissima."*  The 
occasion,  it  was  presiiimd,  would  gather  a  large  muiibcr 
of  the  pojple  to  the  cathedral. 

We  had  expected  that  some  of  the  friends  whom  w« 
had  met  would  be  present,  and  were  interested,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  presented  to  us,  to  mark  them  in  their 
worshipping  attire. 

We  had  not  long  been  in  the  seat  we  occupied,  while 
the  area  before  us  had  been  filled,  when  i  observed  a 
graceful  figure  walking  up  the  distant  space,  between  us 
and  the  entrances  of  the  catliedrni,  attended  by  a  female  * 
friend  and  a  maid  bearing  behind  them  a  beautiful  nig. 
She  approached  by  the  central  division  of  the  building. 
Her  mantilla  consisted  of  a  dark  lace  veil,  thrown  over 
her  tastefully  plaited  hair  and  clasped  with  a  gold  brooch 
on  the  left  side  of  her  head.  It  was  the  air  and  the  per- 
son of  la  Senora  Carmen  Bargas.  The  maid  had  spread 
her  mat,  and  the  Senora  knelt.  Her  ungloved  hands  re- 
posed across  each  other,  upon  the  bosom  of  her  dark 
dress,  as  she  prayed. 

There  arc  no  sympathies  of  the  human  bosom  more 
sacred  and  <leeply  fell,  than  those  which  awake  in  con- 
nection with  religion.  Its  associations  relate  to  all  that  is 
must  dear  in  the  long  welfare  of  one's  self,  and  one's 

Not  long  where  she  worshipped,  the  Senora  knelt,  but 
in  another  moment  she  rose,  and,  attended  by  her  friend, 
and  followed  by  her  maid,  passed  along  the  side  altars,  to 
gain  n  more  convenient  and  nearer  position  to  the  main 
a  tar  than  she  [losscssed  in  front.  Her  eye  had  not  seen 
us  ;  and  as  she  moved  lightly  by  the  side  altar  opposite  to 
us,  she  presented  to  mc  my  last  view  of  the  graceful 
Senora  of  Santiago. 

•  In  lh<'  Cliili.in  Almanac  for  lg4ft  the  following  note  is  ktlschad 
to  the  notice  of  thin  feaat,  opposite  Feb.  2d :  "  Idulgeacia  ptaoofia 
•II  Sutlo  Domingo  y  la  c»Ie<u«L" 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  quiu-  a 
numtcr  of  the  best  families  of  Santiago  were  out  of  towiu 
at  tlicir  country  residences.  It  is  usual  for  them  to  retire 
from  the  city  in  the  summer  season,  more  or  less,  to  llieso 
situations,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  plcasaDily 
located.  They  are  called  quintas,  chacras,  hacienda^ 
res))ectively,  as  they  may  be  larger  or  smaller  farms  or 
estates.  Our  short  stay  at  Santiago  prevented  us  tVuin 
accepting  proflered  courtesies,  wliich  would  have  gratified 
us  much,  could  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  fhein.  i-.* 
visit  some  of  these  country  residences.  We  however 
visited  the  quinta  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  liio 
capital,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  city.  The  family's 
name  is  Alcade.     The  estate  of  this  familv  is  said  to  be 

m 

entailed,  and  its  possessions  to  be  very  large,  if  not  iho 
ricliest  of  anv  familv  in  Chili.  These  entails  have  ceas-.d 
to  exist  in  all  cases  in  Chili,  except  where  the  older  s^'iif 
were  born  before  the  year  when  the  law  of  primHi:oni- 
ture  was  aiirogated  by  the  Chilian  congress.  The  ftiirjli} 
name  of  la  Senora  Alcade  is  Velasco.  We  had  the  ]ili':i 
sure  of  seeing  this  lady,  and  her  two  daughters,  las  So 
fiorilas  (.'armen  and  Carolina. 

Wo  were  introduced  to  several  other  families,  of  s«)mo<>f 
which,  us  evidence  of  acceptable  memories  of  our  calls.  1 
here  make  mention. 

La  St'nora  Camera  was  at  home,  who  is  a  lady  of  com 
manding  ;i|)i)earance.     She  has  a  son  in  the  Chilian  nav\ 
which  led  her  to  express  an  interest  she  I'elt  towards  (»rii 
cers  of  tlie  same  profession  of  other  nations,  ami  parlicu 
larlv  the  American.     Her  two  daughters  were  out.  but  it 
we  could  in  our  short  stay  at  Santiago  (on  account  ot 
w^hich  she  ])olitely  exj»ressed  regrets)  find  *l  convenient  to 
call,  her  daughters  would  give  us  music.     As  we  rose  to 
lake  our  leave,  siie  said,  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and 
hfter  the  custom  which  characterizes  the  polite  manners 
of  the  Chilians,  **Mi  casa  esta  a  su  disposicion,"  equiva- 
Irnt  to  our  Enirlish,  "You  mav  be  assured  that  vou  will 
alwavs  be  welcomed  at  mv  house  T  literallv,  '*  mv  hoi:« 
is  at  your  disposition.**     A  similar  assurance  was  given  ui 
by  the  lady  of  each  family,  on  which  we  had  been  privi- 
leged to  call  during  our  brief  stay  at  the  capital. 


At  Mn.  C^ftSlM't■mm  t 

die  eldest  o '  •:^.  daaateai 


The  comple '.  ilicTi»lenwcK^|lMei;aoewilh 

lily  cheeks,  Tr.      [,.        a  v  with  ebeeks  of  KwealA  ^ 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  maktog  <inr  compGnientf 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ochagania,  resideot  at  the  mint,  who 
is  himself  its  supcrintcndeDL  Mr.  O.  \ras  once  ia  the 
United  Slates  as  an  attache  to  a  Chilian  legation,  and 
seems  a  very  worthy  gentleman.  His  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters slfLick  us  as  most  worthy,  and  more  intellectual  than 
others  whom  we  had  met.  They  served  for  us  a  great 
variety  of  fruit ;  and  there  seemed  an  air  of  domestic 
kindness  in  the  family  that  I  greatly  admired.  The 
voungcr  of  the  daughters,  la  Senorita  Manuela.  apoke 
French,  and  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  ItaQl|(i ; 
and  the  elder,  la  Senorita  Rosa,  I  should  deem  a  pattern 
of  goodness.  We  left  this  family,  impressed  with  a  high 
consideration  for  their  worth. 


The  name  of  the  President  of  Chili  is  Joaquin  PriAto. 
Our  attentive  Charge  accompanied  us  to  the  Prcwdent'l 
hou^sp.  wh;eh  fronts  the  fiublic  plaza.  There  arc  alwayi 
niori'  or  1-*=  of  the  juards  seen  at  the  pr^rtal  that  iiptm  (/» 
the  o'jrt  ihroiiffh  which  one  paivm  U>  thf.  Prefwlent'a 
ajianrn'Tts.  In  the  same  pile  of  hniMmgi  wrth  tke  PrM»> 
deLt'i  T'-^A'-urn.  forminir  Dearly  on«  vMtflete  mAe  <40m 
plaza,  ar*  ih-^:  Serial;  Chamfier,  the  Hook  of  fcgy»WWlX« 
tiTes,  ud  the  p'itA-.r  pri»».     We  werv  nr^avm  hf  At 
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President's  Aid,  and  soon  the  President  presented  hinist-lf. 
His  manners  are  courteous  and  dignified,  though  easy ;  niui 
his  personal  appearance  the  finest  of  any  Chilian  gtiille- 
man  I  have  met  He  has  served  nearly  t\V4>  terms ;  aiid 
according  to  the  constitution  of  Chih  is  ineligible  to  another 
election.  His  second  term  expires  in  a  few  months.  Ru- 
mor says  the  oifice  of  President  here  is  regarded  iix> 
much  as  a  post  for  making  money,  rather  than  a  position 
that  excites  in  its  occupant  a  laudable  ambition  to  promote 
his  country's  best  welfare.  The  government  of  Chili, 
however,  it  is  supposed,  has  become  more  settled  and  jx^r- 
manent  in  stability,  both  as  to  its  measures  and  political 
tranquillity,  under  the  administration  of  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  presidency,  than  has  characterized  its  former 
existence.  The  party  now  in  power  and  the  priesthood 
are  united ;  and  while  they  remain  so,  public  tranquillity 
is  to  be  expected.  The  interests  of  the  church  are  so 
great,  that  any  measures  against  its  privileges  will  con- 
tinue to  agitate  the  internal  peace  of  the  state.  The  Chi- 
lians arc  high  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  prowess  at  the 
j)resent  moment,  in  consecjuence  of  their  late  successes  in 
their  expedition  against  Lima. 

The  time  for  our  leaving  the  agreeable  capital  of  Chili 
had  come.  And  though  we  had  spent  but  a  few  days  at 
Santiago,  I  had  occasion  to  make  many  notes  of  intoR^st, 
:o  myself  at  least,  in  connection  with  my  visit.  But  ihe 
necessity  of  closing  this  volume  with  the  addition  of  but  a 
few  more  i)ages,  will  prevent  me  from  extending  my  no- 
liccs  of  the  cJipital  of  Chih.  The  same  will  be  tnic  of 
Valparaiso  and  Lima,  to  which  a  volume  should  be  devoted 
to  do  justice  to  the  interest  which  these  places,  at  a  tiine 
beyond  the  moment  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  secured 
in  my  own  feelings,  and  gratified  curiosity,  and  cx|>erience- 
I  therefore  of  necessity  shall  delay,  for  another  place,  more 
(extended  notices  of  these  cities,  and  incidents  connectcil 
with  them,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  I  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  occupy  the  brief  space  yet  remaining 
to  mo,  in  completing  the  pages  of  these  two  volumes. 


A   TOTAfll   J 


XBTUBn    rMOM   PAXTIACO. 


Having  taken  leave  of  our  allrnlivc  Charge  (fASuKt. 
lo  whom  we  were  giemly  indebted  ivr  Riudi  uf  thu  lAvm- 
aure  which  attended  our  visit  to  t)ie  capital  ot  Ctuh,  wc 
left  Santiago  on  Mondiiy  oveiiin^,  the  iliird  t/T  Fel/nia/^'. 
and  were  in  fair  prospciM  of  makiOg  half  way  of  our  d»B- 
tance  in  very  good  hutnor  wiib  .furwlvci,  vttiat,  by  kdi* 
spite  of  our  postillion,  uini  the  iojured  seoMbUiliea  of  the 
spirited  steed  within  th.'  siidis,  Kud  Mocd  Utok  it  into  fai« 
head  that,  with  the  aasi^ianco  of  hts  beeb,  ho  would  clear 
himself  from  all  further  i-xnncctiuD  with  the  estaUijfhnM.'Ol. 
He  therefore  commenoti  his  alto  relievo  geaticulaiioo  of 
the  hind  feet,  to  the  gri-^u  eudangerincut  of  the  heads  of 
the  passengers,  and  to  t)i<'  demolj^impnt  of  the  wadibuard 
of  the  gig,  and  the  fracluriti..'  'if  t'l"  ''r^'  l"-x  "f  ihf  '•alash- 
top,  an  inch  and  a  half   <j    I  ■       '     :  '  ■' 'k  of 

bamboo.  I  tiiok  counsel  with  myself  to  throw  myself  out 
ol  ihe  gig  at  one  of  the  intervals  when  his  feet  and  the 
cal;ish-top  were  furthest  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  with 
ctmcern  cast  back  a  look  the  moment  I  had  landed  upon 
the  ground,  for  my  friend,  the  professor  of  mathematics. 
To  my  considerable  alarm  1  found,  that  instead  of  throw- 
ing himself  out  the  opposite  side  from  myself,  he  had  pre- 
ferred my  own,  and  by  some  means  of  delay  was  tripped 
as  the  h'^rses  began  to  wheel  in  the  road ;  and  though  the 
pr<ilVss(ir  iKirforined  several  evolutions  by  rolling  in  the 
dust,  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  neared  him  faster  than 
the  i;irclcs  and  quadrants  he  performed  distanced  their 
proximity,  roitunately  the  shaft-horse,  at  this  instant, 
(;lcarcd  himself  from  all  encumbrances  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  two  riders  snapped  the  hide-cords  which 
attached  their  horses  to  the  same  vehicle.  The  frightened 
uiiimal  of  the  shafts  was  in  full  speed  on  the  road,  while 
his  hiirncss  served  to  goad  him  on.  One  of  the  riders  in 
an  iuslujit  put  off  in  chase,  as  he  swung  the  lasso  around 
Ills  hi'ail.  In  another  moment  (he  curls  of  the  swinging 
coil  elongaleil  themselves  as  the  rope  straightened,  and 
the  noose,  true  to  (he  cast,  dropped  over  the  neck  of  the 
runaway.     The  animal  was  soon  brougbt'to  ahalti  and 
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reiuraed  to  the  vehicle.  The  irritated  Chilian  1 
the  trembling  beast  until  I  bespoke  mercy  for  h 
he  was  again  a(!ixed  to  the  shafts;  and  the  tw 
with  horses  on  either  side,  advanced  again  ou 
We  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  mountain. 
al  the  top  of  the  pass  of  the  Cuesta  del  Prado  a  s 
aiier,  from  which  we  descended  with  a  fearful 
as  the  night  had  already  come  upon  us,  while  t 
stars,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  looked  still  bei 
from  their  deep  blue  above  us. 

We  reached  Valparaiso  the  succeeding 
for  tea. 

DINNEB    AT   THE    ENGUSB    ADMIBAL's. 

The  English  Admiral,  on  the  Pacific  station,  i 
Ross,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  white.  Mrs.  Ross  ant 
sisters,  the  Misses  Bali,  are  the  ladies  of  his  famil] 
have  a  house  on  the  Almendral,  surrounded  by 
erable  collection  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  res 
fitted  up  under  the  directions  and  taste  of  Mrs.  I 
called  "  The  Admiralty  House."  Here  Mrs.  Ro 
her  soirees,  once  a  fortnight.  The  day  sticceei 
return  from  Santiago  I  dined  at  the  Admiral's, 
dore  Read  was  too  unwell,  witli  a  cold  taken  in 
from  Santiago,  to  comply  with  the  Invitation  of 
miral.  The  officers  of  the  Admiral's  fleet,  at  dii 
Captain  Mainwaring  of  the  Electra.  the  Admin 
tary,  and  Captain  Shepherd,  of  the  Sparrowhai 
I  had  previously  had  the  pleasure  ol  meeting 

Miss  Price  was  one  of  the  pretty  ladles  at 
possessed  of  a  face  that  interests  for  its  exprc 
one  that  leaves  its  memory  traced  in  the  mind 
days,  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  anotlicr  to 
there,  as  a  treasure  among  tlie  interesting  \ti* 
would  wish  to  retain. 

The  Admiral's  lady  is  as  worthy  of  ndmiralit 
fine  personal  appearance  as  the  Admiral  himself 
believes  hor  to  be.  Mrs.  Ross  was  dressed  in  a  i 
velvet,  with  iI»J>080[n  cut  k>w  ud  edgMl  m 
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She  remiDded  me  of  our  fair  countrywoman,  who  hai 
awaJiened  interest  at  home  and  admiratioo  abroad,  and 
formed  a  beautiful  subject  for  the  imitative  and  successfal 
chisel  of  Greenough,  in  Florence. 

Mrs.  R.  gave  ua  music,  and  executes  with  taste,  and 
sung  with  a  voice  of  much  sweetness.  "But  I  would 
much  rather  paint  well."  she  said,  "  than  excel  in  music, 
for  I  could  give  a  friend  a  drawing  that  would  long  serve 
to  recall  me  in  memory,  when  th6  song  that  is  sung  is  soon 
forgotten."  This  was  a  very  pretty  but  unintentional  in- 
troduction to  the  display  of  a  valued  scrap-book,  which 
Mra.  R.  opened  for  me.  containiug  several  pretty  sketches. 
But  I  have  forgotten  them  all,  while  I  yet  retain  the  me- 
mory of  the  air  she  gave  ua : 

"  O  eing  not  lo  me  thy  song,  sweet  Wrd." 
The  two  sisters  performed  a  dtiet ;  and,  at  my  requeit, 
added, 

"  The  minute-gun  St  sea." 

Mrs.  C.  and  two  daughters,  residents  of  Santiago, Joined 
the  party  in  the  evening.  I  talked  of  Wales  with  Miss  B., 
a  country  of  no  little  interest,  for  its  picturesque  in  scene- 
ry  and  other  associations.  Miss  B.  admired  the  land  of 
her  young  associations ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion for  the  truth  of  its  people,  when  it  gives  birth  to 
such  a  character  as  Miss  Clarendon,  of  romantic  associa- 
tion. 

The  stars  were  bright  this  evening,  as  I  attended  Miss 
Price  from  the  Admiral's,  while  the  party,  together,  were 
moving  along  the  Almcndral. 

"  i  often  read  the  beautiful  skies  with  my  father  at 
right,"  she  said,  "  when  we  were  coming  from  England 
here."  She  had  been  to  England  for  her  education.  Her 
mother  was  a  Spanish  woman  of  Santiago.  "And  the 
Southern  Cross,  do  you  say  that  is  it?"  she  asked,  as  it 
was  pi^inted  out  to  her.  "I  wish  I  could  have  had  confi- 
dence enough  to  insist  that  it  was  there,  when  a  gentleman 
assured  me  a  few  days  since,  that  it  was  not  seen  in  thii 
latitude.  But  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  ap  much  of  the 
artronomer  as  himself,  though  I  thought  rknew  itf  aad 
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the  pretty  and  modest  young  lady  at  the  same  moment 
dropjied  her  diamond  ear-rings  and  bracelet,  ^vhich  plil- 
tered  like  the  night  brilliants  above  us,  into  my  hand, 
while  she  adjusted  the  shawl  over  her  dress  of  short  sleeves, 
heavilv  laced.  We  were  soon  at  the  residence  which 
they  occupy  during  the  warm  season,  when  many  of  the 
Santiago  liamilies  visit  the  coast  for  sea  bcathing.  of  which 
thev  are  extravafrantiv  fond. 

The  captains,  whom  "I  now  accompanied  to  the  dock, 
politely  offered  me  a  passage  to  the  frigate  in  their  boat, 
which  was  waiting  for  them,  but  I  excused  myself  for  a 
room  on  shore,  already  engaged  for  the  night. 

TAKING    LEAVE    OF    VALPARAISO. 

The  following  day  it  was  expected  we  would  sail.  I 
therefore  made  my  last  calls  upon  the  American  families  to 
whose  courtesies  1  had  been  indebted  durinc:  niv  occasions: 
visits  to  the  shore  at  Valparaiso.  These  families  wtre 
ever  free  in  the  proffers  of  their  politeness,  in  my  own  case 
at  least,  beyond  the  power  of  my  accepting  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  are  about  to  return  to  Amerior,. 
with  the  reputation  of  having  secured  a  handsome  amoum 
of  the  sine  qui  non  for  living  comfortably  and  genteel! v 
after  tiie  estimates  of  modern  times,  which  have  stranseiy 
varied  in  many  particulars  from  the  days  of  our  plainer 
forefathers. 

lie  who  rightly  reads  the  human  mind,  will  at  once 
detect  that  gentleness  of  character  which  constitutes,  in 
woman,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  female  excellence. 
It  matters  not  where  it  is  found,  among  the  highest  and 
most  refined,  or  the  humbler  and  impoverished.  We  ffivc 
it  our  deference  in  respect,  and  affection  in  associatiuo. 
So  I  thought  as  I  said  adieu  to  Mrs,  W.,  a  lady  of  piety 
and  worth. 

The  family  of  our  consul  was  the  last  I  called  upon,  to 
say  adieu.  We  had  leanied  to  esteem  them,  and  felt 
regret  that  we  should  so  soon  be  deprived  of  their  amiable 
society.  I  had  on  a  previous  occasion  casually  remarked, 
that  I  had  omitted  to  secure  some  curiosities  which  I  iiH 
tended  to  purchase  at  the  nunneries  in  Santiago.    As  I 
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was  now  about  lo  leaVfe  the  coosul's,  Mrs.  H.  called  my 
attention  to  ihe  pier-table,  on  the  marble  alab  of  which  were 
8  collection  of  Ihe  particular  articles  1  desirtid.  "  Tiikclhese, 
Mr.  T. ;  you  hurried  away  so  aoon  the  other  day  timt  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  offer  them  to  you."  I  saw  my  di- 
lumma,  in  which  the  unintentional  notice  of  my  omission 
while  at  Santiago  and  Mrs,  H.'b  generous  benevolence 
placed  me,  for  I  nave  always  felt  a  delicacy  in  accepting 
what  I  know  to  have  been  secured  by  others  as  cifriovitiea 
for  themselvea.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  two  or  three 
of  these  handiwork  oddities  of  the  Santiago  nuns.  "  Take 
them  all,  Mr.  T.,  we  can  get  any  quantity  of  tbcm  vre 
wish."  The  coinmand  was  re|>eated,  and  could  not  be 
avoided  whi  n  i-'niiiigwitJiiiio  much  sincerity  andsencroui 
good  feclinf:,  ulij'^h  had  oflen  displayed  itself  from  the 
same  amiublu  ^cuicc,  connootc'd  with  tliat  lody-liko  deli- 
cacy of  niiiTincr  which  so  certainly  secures  one's  deferen- 
tial coii.sidiTalidii  and  kindness  of  feeling  in  the  social  in- 
tercoHisf.  Mrs.  Ilobson  has  a  tasteful  collection  of  a 
variL-(y  of  ciniosities,  arranged,  us  they  should  be,  in  small 
priviiie  coIicL-ii'iiis,  liir  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  to 
the  curinus  rathtT  than  fur  the  instruction  of  the  scientific, 
— shells,  and  nihicials,  and  vases,  et  cictera.  While  I  was 
yet  linmrini;  ovit  the  pier-table,  delaying  the  final  adieu 
to  this  amiable  family,  the  sun  had  thrown  the  broad  sha- 
dow r.'f  the  hill-side  far  out  on  the  bay,  as  his  rays  still  fell, 
in  thL-ir  slant,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  frigate.  The  ship- 
pin;:,  with  their  bulls,  like  the  houses  of  the  city,  lay  in  the 
shiidows  of  ibc  Altos  dc  Valparaiso,  while  the  tops  of  their 
highest  spars  were  yet  gilded  by  his  beams.  The  pcnnaat 
of  the  frigate  still  waved ;  showing  that  the  sundown  hour 
had  not  yet  come,  though  the  sun  himself  was  lost  to  the 
citizens  below.  The  frigate's  boat  was  seen  pulling  for 
the  shore,  and  in  another  moment,  was  at  the  pier.  I  said 
adit'll  t>  my  friends,  and  wound  down  the  hill  on  which 
the  Anirrii;an  residences  are  seen  overlooking  the  city  and 
the  hail"  ir.:uul  in  a  moment  more  was  in  the  boat  "Shove 
off."  was  the  order  of  the  officer.  "  Let  fall  together," 
was  his  second  command.  The  oars  fell  into  their  places, 
and  the  dip  of  their  blades  soon  sent  the  cutter  clear  from 
the  dock.  As  I  cast  back  a  look  to  the  city,  which  now 
52* 
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I  cared  not  again  to  see,  my  eye  Tested  on  the  most  pro- 
minent and  the  most  pleasant  site  of  the  American  dwell- 
ings. Our  friends  were  on  their  charming  promenade* 
full  in  view,  and  in  front  of  their  elevated  liouses.  Tlieir 
eyes  were  a  moment  upon  us ;  and  we  fancied  they  gave 
us  a  second  and  final  farewell,  as  the  boat  to  the  regular 
dip  of  the  oars  now  rapidly  glided  over  the  w^aters  of  the 
bay  to  the  frigate,  lying  at  her  moorings  without  the  sliif- 
ping  of  the  inner  harbor. 


SECTION    XL 


CALLAO    AND    LIMA. 

The  Carnival.  Ride  to  Lima.  The  city  deserted.  Ride  to  Choriilc«. 
Limanian  lady  on  hoi^eback.  A  man  bcgiiilcd  of  his  rest.  A  ^e;  mid- 
shipman.  Ash- Wednesday  in  Lima.  Saya  y  manto.  The  bfauiil'ui  Sc. 
fiorita  receiving  the  dark  cross  on  her  brow.  Descriptions  of  Lima  nccc** 
sarily  brief.  Cathedral  vault  containing  Pizarro^s  remains.  Evening  i^alk- 
Host  for  tlic  Infinno.    The  cr>'  of  the  night.watch. 

A  p.\ssAGE  of  eleven  days  found  us  in  the  harbor  of  Cat 
lao,  where  we  anchored  at  midnight  on  February  27lh, 
1810.  The  succeeding  morning  I  took  a  ramble  on  shore 
to  inspect  the  town  of  Callao,  but  found  nothing  there  of 
interest  save  the  castles.  Of  these,  and  their  thrilliDg  as- 
sociations, I  defer  my  descriptions. 

The  carnival,  the  bacchanalia  before  Lent  in  Catholic 
countries,  occurs  here  during  the  next  three  days  of  Sun- 
day, Monday,  and  Tuesday ;  and  all  advised  that  our  in- 
tended excursion  to  Lima  should  be  postponed  beyond  the 
latter  day,  as  we  might  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
of  frecjuently  changing  our  dresses,  as  all  persons,  stran- 
gers, priest,  president,  and  every  passer-by,  are  deemed 
just  objects  for  a  shower-bath,  whenever  a  boy  from  the 
street  or  mischief-making  girl  from  the  balcony^  or  playfol 
friends  or  ill-disposed  enemies  choose  to  throw  water  apoi 
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the  wanderer  in  the  street.     But  we  chose  to  wtlness  the 
manners  of  the  people,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  wet 

LJBckets. 


BIDE    PKOM 

On  Monday  morning,  therefore,  in  company  with  Com- 
modore Read,  Captain  Bigelow  of  the  Shark,  and  Prof. 
Belcher,  I  started  for  Lima.  Once  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent for  the  passenger  between  Callao  and  Lima,  though 
a  distance  of  only  seven  or  nine  miles,  to  bear  hia  arms 
for  self-defence,  if  he  would  save  his  purse-strings  from 
being  drawn  by  the  Salteadorea,  a  certain  class  ol  necea- 
sitous  gentlemen,  dwellers  on  the  road,  who  deem  tlipm- 
Bclves  at  liberty  to  lake  from  the  peaceable  traveller  not 
only  his  money  but  his  clothes  also,  if  he  should  happen 
to  have  the  presumption  to  make  any  complaint  ol  the 
manner  of  their  salutation. 

The  topics  of  olden  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers, 
and  the  uldcn  carnival,  afforded  subjects  of  coDvebntion 
as  our  coach  rolled  on,  and  each  one  adjusted  himself  iQ 
preparation  for  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  atmosphere 
of  any  gathering  waler-spouts ;  white  it  was  conceded,  if 
an  unexpected  attack  from  the  ,Salteadores  should  make 
opposition  to  our  advance,  our  protection  would  devolve 
upon  the  Commodore,  who  alone  wore  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence. We  wheeled  up  to  the  half-way  house,  where, 
formerly,  in  coDsc((Ucncc  of  these  lawless  brigands  frequent- 
ing the  road,  a  guard  was  stationed  by  the  government. 
A  church  is  its  only  neighboring  building.  The  LimB 
conch  having  anticipated  us  a  few  moments,  was  already 
at  the  stand,  fUled  with  passengers  on  their  holiday  ride 
to  Callao.  Another  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  city,  the  road  leading  to 
the  gate  being  lined  without  the  walls  with  willows,  on 
either  side,  presenting  a  welcome  and  beautiful  relief  to 
the  eye  in  contrast  to  the  parched  and  dusty  road,  which 
we  had  passed  over  from  Callao.  From  this  avenue, 
o  tiled  the  Alameda  de  la  Portada,  we  passed  beneath  a 
)  tavy  arched  gateway  into  the  storied  city  of  Pixarro, 
'  the  city  of  kings,"  with  iu  "  thousand  towen  uui  huodred 
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gates.**  And  this  is  Lima,  '•the  city  of  the  free,*'  the  tie 
of  Pizarru's  dreams  and  proud  success,  and  the  sj^ot  of  i 
assassination  and  burial.  JStory,  as  delineated  on  the  k 
toric  pa^e,  has  thrown  much  that  is  mniantic,  trairio.  lii 
poetic  about  this  olden  city  of  the  new  world.  Its  ^uj". 
stitions  and  manners  have  continued  to  perjH:tuaie  i; 
mvstic  interest  of  other  davs,  while  the  ijrandeur  «.»t*  i 
silver  and  golden  age  has  passed  away,  and  tht*  p'wc 
of  a  cuiee  unquestioned  priesthood  waned,  in  the  levcll.: 
process  of  revolutions  and  the  introduction  of  tlic  privilo; 
of  freer  thought. 

We  found  the  city  like  a  deserted  iiall.  where  ti 
throni;  have  been  threading  their  wav  and  the  Inviz 
many  voices  heard,  but  when  the  mutlled  step  and  li 
mingled  accents  of  the  crowd  have  passed  away.  J 
the  slK»|rs  were  closed — scarcely  an  individual  was  s»-i 
movinif  throu<di  the  streets — the  "sava  v  manto"  w 
nowhere  muving  abroad — the  cowled  priest  relaineil  i 
cell — tlu^  cnrv(^tting  steed  gnawed  in  his  stall,  and  his  n^ 
laced  rider  Inmiged  in  the  sala  upon  settee,  enjoy im:  1 
cigarrus,  while  tin*  Senorita  forg<»t  herself  in  the  drra: 
of  the  siesta  «»r  raml)le<l  in  the  private  grounds  of  lh«^  i:a 
dtMi — all  alike  unwilling  to  venture  beyond  thf»  puertecai 
of  their  Iioiisj^s  ;  while  the  boys,  now  sole  heirs  and  excl 
sive  iinssrssors  of  the  streets  of  the  citv,  were  uaihrri 
here  and  there  in  groups,  and  carrying  on  a  warfare 
water.  Occasionally  a  group  of  figures  miffht  he  seen 
some  balcony  raising  a  shout  of  glee,  as  they  poured  tl 
shower  of  wnter  upon  the  head  of  some  soHtarv  and  u 
wary  wight  who  had  ventured  beyond  discn*tion  in  I 
rambles  on  this,  one  of  the  days  of  the  carnival. 

Our  rooms  having  been  secured,  I  ventured  forth  on 
stroll  thiongh  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  caution  r 
ceived,  and  the  assurance  that  neither  stranger  nor  ini 
mate  couM  rely  on  any  favors  or  deference.  But  1  wai 
dcred  uiimoKsted,  though  F  passed  by  many  a  suspicioi 
b:ilc'niy.  window,  and  portal,  and  saw  others,  the  oeci 
sjoiially  few  that  were  moving,  deriving  all  the  beneii 
of  the  season. 

I  reached  the  Plaza  de  la  Indcpendencia,  or  princip 
public  square  of  Lima.    On  the  north  side  is  the  palace  c 
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Fizarro ;  on  the  east,  the  spacious  cathedral ;  on  the  south  , 
and  west,  two  portiiles,  or  ct.vered  weiks,  ilieir  arches 
and  colonnades  sujiporting  irre:,'ul:ir  balconies,  where  are 
several  public  offices,  the  houjc:  -A'  the  municipality,  the  ' 
prison,  and  some  private  residijicesj  while  the  centre  of 
the  plaza  contains  a  brazen  luuntain.  forty  feet  high, 
crowned  with  the  goddess  of  litinL-,  vrilh  the  trumpet  in 
her  hand,  and  the  tube  to  hor  lip  for  the  blast.  The  ' 
streams  of  water  are  pouring  from  miiny  mouths  of  masked 
faces,  falling  from  two  capacious  and  elevnred  basins  into 
the  general  reservoir,  seventy-uvi)  foet  in  circumference, 
whose  upper  rim  is  ornament,  d  with  lions  and  lizards. 
The  whole  is  a  cast  of  beU-mei:iI ;  and,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  pedestal,  was  placud  in  its  present  position 
one  liundrcd  and  ninety  years  aj^o.  As  I  entered  the  plaza 
there  were  no  sounds  of  the  busy  multitudo,  hero  usually 
heard  in  mingled  hum — the  sho^  were  closed, — the 
tradors'  stands  removed,  and  only  one  group  of  moving 
beinqs  before  the  portal  of  the  palace  seen,  while  the  drip- 
pirijr  of  the  fountain,  and  ihc  purling  of  its  many  running 
spouts,  gave  forth  their  refreshing  sound  as  they  miiiglea 
together  in  the  common  reservoir  beneath.  It  was  like 
the  still  reiirii  of  a  Sabbath  al  home — not  like  a  Sabbath 
abroad.  At  this  moment,  however,  a  blast  from  French 
horns  at  a  point  diagonally  from  the  corner  of  the  plaza 
where  I  had  entered  and  still  stood,  came  across  the  square, 
and  the  bugle  and  clarion  joined  in  the  strain,  as  the  blast 
swelled  louder  and  louder,  when,  immediately  opposite 
mc  a  coach  and  four,  preceded  by  a  herald  and  two  lan- 
cers, and  followed  by  n  dozen  other  mounted  lancers, 
entered  the  [ilaza.  The  heel  of  the  lanccof  the  oul-riders 
rested  fill  ihe  right  stirrup  of  each,  as  the  right  hand 
clas|icd  (he  jKrpcndicular  shaft,  to  which  was  attached  a 
red  sti*eauirr,  that  quivered  in  the  breeze  as  they  passed 
<in.  It  was  the  coach  of  iho  I'resident  of  Peru,  the  Ga- 
mara.  vvhr)se  position  and  story  I  envy  not.  Like  many 
of  the  ciriKcns  wlio  had  preceded  him  to  the  country,  the 
i'nsiilent  was  on  liis  way  to  Miraflores,  a  neighboring 
village,  (o  escape  the  town  during  the  remaining  days  of 
the  carnival.  Again  the  strain  from  the  bugles  came  over 
the  ptaza  on  the  still  and  hushed  air,  as  the  noUe  steeds 
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pullioncd  saddle,  aa  the  toe  of  her  satin  slipper,  whicii 
graced  a  small  fotyt,  occupied  a  morocco  stirrup,  display- 
ing ail  oukle  encased  in  a  silk  stoclting  and  half  concealed 
in  (lie  ruffles  of  a  pantalette.  The  bridle  of  lier  horse  was 
heavily  silvered,  with  a  crescent  omament  of  the  saroa 
material  floating  freely  beneath  the  throat  of  her  noblfr 
aninnal.  A  light  and  ornamented  collar  and  breediing,  4 
la  EspanoJa,  was  attached  to  the  saddle,  preserving  it 
steadily  in  front  and  behind ;  and  the  reins  of  the  bridle 
terminated  in  a  braided  tash  that  swept  to  the  ground. 
She  rode  sideways,  unlike  most  of  the  Limanian  belles, 
who,  like  their  brunette  sisters  of  ihe  Sandwich  Islands, 
mostly  ride  A  caUfaurchovs.  We  paused  a  moment,  after 
having  slowly  passed  this  party  in  our  cal^sn,  and  bad 
come  up  to  a  little  chacra  on  the  road-side.  The  young 
lady  curvetted  by  us,  but,  as  the  voice  of  her  father 
reached  her,  she  changed  Ihe  direction  of  her  horse,  u 
he  caracailed,  and  wiih  the  rest  of  the  party,  gracefully 
came  up  to  ihc  sliind.  The  father  disroounted  and  passed 
refrcshmenls  to  the  party. 

"Strangers  in  Lima,  Scfiores,  we  presume,"  said  the 
easy  Spaniard,  addressing  ourselves.  "Will  you  join  U8 
in  Italia  de  Pisco,"  filling  the  small  glasses,  from  which  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  but  slightly  moistened  their  lips, 
and  which,  in  comparison  with  our  larger  wine  glasses,  in 
size,  were  like  the  tea-cups  Of  our  grandmothers,  in  con- 
trast with  oTir  modern  and  larger  proportioned  dishes. 

"  Four  days  in  Peru,  Seiior,''  we  replied.  **  We  came 
to  see  Lima  yesterday,  but  found  the  city  deserted.  Learn- 
ing that  the  belter  part  of  Lima  had  escaped  to  Chorilloa. 
we  arc  pursuing  ihcm  to  the  baths." 

Our  postillion  was  again  in  his  place,  and  the  party  bent 
with  a  smile  of  kindness,  as  we  wheeled  into  the  road 
again.  An  unexpected  incident,  hereafter  to  be  narrated, 
niadc  U4  acquainted  witli  these  interesting  strangers. 

We  "eacbed  Cliorilios  (having  passed  Miraflores  a  half 
hour  befiire  on  ih'^  rigbl)  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  which 
was  served  at  haif-past  nine  o'clock.'  The  rooms  were  all 
full,  but  the  landlady  showed  us  to  ber  own  apartment, 

(ust  vacated  by  the  ladies  for  break&st;  sod  we  found  a 
Bving  in  cold  water  (o  be  acceptable  after  o 
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ride.  A  vacant  scat  was  reserved  for  us  at  the  table,  at 
wliicli  \vc  placed  ourselves  in  a  low  moments  more.  Svin  ■ 
iilty  ])crsniis  wtTo  at  tlic  tal)le  as  wc  took  our  seats. 

Alost  of  the  fnniiiies  who  resort  here  for  balhirii:  I'lk" 
u»)  tlieir  r(^si(irnce.s  amoiiii:  the  families  of  the  town  *.*r  li  rv 
vacant  houses  for  liie  season.  The  bank  ecL'^iiiLr  rii-.- 
plain  on  whi(!h  the  town,  a  miserable  ct.illecli«»u  «'f  l«'W 
houses,  is  built,  is  hi^h  above  the  sea,  whicii  here  mak'  > 
a  beautiful  indentation  constituting  th(.»  bav.  The  s-.a  r-nis 
in  with  Jieavv  breakers,  and  the  surf  tumbles  in  irrand'-.ir 
and  beauty.  The  surface  of  tlic  water  seirn  from  th*"  li:::h 
lilutfis  clear;  and  during  the  mornin::  we  saw  a  nuriil- r 
of  porpoises  sporting  beneath  the  extended  sweep  "f  t:ie 
curve  lines  of  the  inrollini:r  swell,  which  hrre  beaiiT.UiKv 
b«rnds  in  conformity  to  the  curvature  of  the  sh<ire  oi  tiit- 
bay  in  its  roll  almost  the  wii«.)le  width  of  the  spa<.'i<'''.5 
basin.  Tlu^so  fish  were  seen  several  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  as  distinctlv  as  if  thev  had  been  on  tin*  sh«»re.  r.s 
the  rays  of  the  sun  sejit  down  their  perpendicular  bearii'^: 
and  thev  L'lided  aJonir  now  in  ])arallc'l  lines,  i.»ecasi«>iiaiK 

chaiiirinLT  tlu*ir  horizontal  and  elevatinir  tiieir  noses  alwue 

•  ■    > .  I- 

th«'  wjitt'r.  ;md  aijain  irlidinir  on  tf»,irelher,  eurveltii:::  Ir- 
Heath  the  liosoinof  the  bav  in  imitation  of  tlie  niai:n;ti'*=  i.s 
surj;.  s  that  rolled  in  above  them.  A  hundred  i.*yis  iV-':.. 
the  p!)rtic<M's  overlookincr  tlie  bay  were  on  ihosf  t:r;i«*  rJ 
spi)rirrs  in  tht?  dee]),  as  they  *^lided  at  their  pleasure  aer«->? 
aiul  around  the  bav. 

The  ladii's  m(>slly  ride  down  the  st<^ep  Mull'  t«»  the 
beach.  wh(  re  \\\c  bathini:  houses  are  loc.rated.  arul  v.-2:i.:\ 
ascend  the  blulf  on  horseback.  Tin*  bathinir  establi>iu{.tM 
consists  of  sfiLrht  houses  ibrmed  of  cane  antl  mats,  wliro 
the  women  and  men  adjust  their  bathint'  dresses  and  r*- 
altin*  themselves  after  sportini;  in  the  surt".  Both  >=  \'.< 
bathe  ]iromiscuously  to,ir»^ther,  and  some  of  the  Liriiai»:Mii 
wonun  venture  far  out  beyrmd  the  breakers,  autl  are  <Ta- 
(IIimI  in  handsome  style  and  on  a  grand  sr.ale  upi>n  the  u:- 
coinliinir  suri^e  (»f  the  far-out  rollers.  Ti»  reach  this  p  .'J- 
tioii,  however,  it  is  essential  to  dive  lu*neath  the  he:ivv 
crests  of  the  same  surges,  which  break  in  loam  and  c.l?- 
cades  and  overwhehning  and  whiriing  currents,  as  they 
reach  nearer  in  to  the  beach. 


>- 
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We  mel  here  several  Amoricans  from  Lima.  The  Com- 
modore, with  Mr.  Provust,  our  consul,  arrived  soon  after 
bfLiiklitsi,  also  to  apcnd  the  day.  A  genllemanlv  youjig 
Eriglislinian,  Mr.  U.,  offered  us  liis  attentions,  with  whom 
wc  afliTWards  dined  in  Lima.  ' 

Alter  tlie  morning  bath  we  dressed  tor  dinner;  and  I  was 
much  amused  by  the  animated  mimncr  of  a  Limanian  neiir 
ine  at  the  table,  who  was  narrating  to  the  landlady  his  luck- 
less misfortunes  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  villanoua 
manner  in  wliich  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  cot,  which 
with  several  others  occupied  the  ^ame  room.  The  gcnlle- 
innn  narrating  had  retired  rather  late,  having  calculated 
on  the  luxury  of  a  bed  in  this  crowded  place ;  but  im  his 
reaching  the  chamber  he  perceived,  to  bla  surprise  and.dis- 

Eleasure,  that  his  cot  was  alrcudy  occupied.  Not  knowing 
ut  there  "had  been  some  mistake,  ana  that  ihc  interloper 
«;is  blnmeK-ss.  "  I  fi.und  ihe  mriid."  s^ii.I  I'l-  .-Lllrrum, 
":,U>\  -l-s[p.',[llnts!i-sliniiW,v:ik.-lL.  n        ■;.-    .        .i    --T- 

tain  if  she  had  allowed  any  one  to  occupy  my  coL  But 
she  was  unwilling  to  wake  you(thenarr^rwas  address- 
ing the  landlady)  as  you  were  quite  unwell ;  1  therefore, 
ns  the  only  resort,  took  a  blanket  upon  the  floor,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  night," 

In  the  morning,  he  continued,  he  awoke  and  found  the 
stranger  still  soundly  taking  his  rest.  This  he  could  not 
longer  endure,  in  view  of  his  own  comfortless  apent  nighL 

'■  Up,  Senor !"  cried  the  Limanian ;  "  up !  the  sun  is  on 
the  bay,  and  men  who  have  deprived  others  of  their  rest 
shoiild  be  moving." 

This  however  did  not  move  the  sleeper,  but  additionally 
irritated  the  gentlcmiui  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  cot. 
He  tliiTelijre  gathered  all  the  shoes  adrift  in  the  room,  and 
began  by  ii.ssiiuf  one  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  slecper'a 
niglit-caj).  The  irritated  Limanian  had  exhausted  his 
quaiili  t >■  of  shoes,  and  began  to  levy  on  the  straggling  canea 
in  the  room. 

'■  1  sav,  slce[ier,  arise  !"  cried  the  Limanian  again,  as  he 
piielied  his  bundle  of  half  a  dozen  sticks  upon  the  col,  "  an 
cartli(|uakc  eould  have  but  little  eirec|.on  8ueh  ears." 

But,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  provoked  Limanian, 
tne  dozer  moved  not ;  and  he  thonfore  walked  up  to  the  oot 
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to  rouse  the  gentleman  by  rocking  him  with  his  own  Jiands 
from  his  dreams  ;  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  presump- 
tuous stranger  wliom  he  suj>posed  had  occupied  his  bed, 
that  some  one  had  so  arranged  the  pillows  as  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  a  person  in  bed. 

The  clever  landlady,  who  speaks  several  hinguages  wi:r. 
lencv, 
tcresti] 
Many 

cstinff  in  their  f>ersonal  appearance,  but  few  strikingly  pret- 
ty. We  were  pressed  to  attend  a  party  where  all  the  bcll'js 
were  to  be  assembled,  in  the  evening,  but  our  arraniie- 
ments  had  Deen  made  to  return  to  Lima,  and,  with  Uie 
Commodore,  we  left  Chorillos  at  sunset. 

We  found  at  our  hotel,  on  our  reaching  the  city,  that 
several  of  the  oflicers  of  the  squadron  had  arrived  in  Lima 
from  Callao,  and  some  of  them  had  ventured  to  ride  out 
on  horseback.  To  the  considerable  inconvenience  of  one 
of  them,  his  horse,  after  leaving  town,  was  found  too  soon 
to  have  spent  his  vitality  of  muscle  and  sensitiveness  of 
nerve,  and,  like  a  ship  in  distress,  he  was  obliged  to  put 
back.  In  doinfj  this  he  re-entered  the  citv,  and  his  sorrv 
steed  took  his  own  time,  as  he  measured  his  slow  stoi-s 
through  the  streets.  Whip  nor  spur  could  get  him  outui' 
a  walk.  What  object  so  suitable  tor  the  water-spouts  fr«  >m 
the  windows  and  balconies?  It  was  not  undiscovered,  ar^d 
the  amiable  young  gentleman  (he  must  have  been  amiable, 
even  on  the  last  dav  of  the  carnival,  to  have  endured  it) 
arrived  at  the  Fonda  as  wet  as  he  could  have  been,  had 
he  been  two  hours  overboard  at  sea. 

ASU-WEDNESDAY    IN'    LIMA. 

The  earlv  bells,  on  the  momini*  succeedinir  our  visit 
to  Chorillos,  were  summoning,  as  usual,  the  Limanian^  to 
conf(*ssion  at  matins.  But  tliis  was  the  mornini^  of  A<h- 
WEDNEdDAV,  and  the  first  day  of  Lent — a  Reason  wnen 
there  is  more  than  usual  attenlion  to  church  duties,  anrl  tVe^ 
quenting  of  the  confessional.  I  had  risen  early  to  take  a 
walk  to  several  of  the  churches,  as  they  arc  kept  open  two 
or  three  hours  in  tho  morning — the  great  bell  of  the  catbe> 
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dnil,  by  its  peal  above  all  others,  generally  announcing  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  in  that  church  about  nine  o'clock  id 
the  morning.  Already  the  city  had  put  on  a  new  apjwar* 
once.  The  streets  were  alive  with  hundreds  passing  to  and 
fro — the  shops  were  open — the  pl&ZB  eshibitine  u  sceDA 
of  preparation  for  the  sales  and  the  business  of  the  duy — 


«od  what  more  than  aught  else  attract^  thectnngu'i  eyv, 
the  saya  y  manto  was  abroad,  worn  b]^  the  feoMle  wor* 
ihippers,  now  hurrying  to  their  eayly  prayan."  No  -^^ 
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longer  cast  an  anuous  glance  at  the  balcony,  or  v 
Ibe  suspicious  group  of  sporting  boys,  or  tnoughl 
mischiel'-makiiiginultilude  oftiie  tbrecdays  of  tiiefi 
It  was  passed ;  and  the  season  had  come  when  tf 
pected  by  the  church  thai  all  its  members,  small  a 
would  address  themselves  to  the  practice  of  t' ' 
duties  of  the  season  of  Lent 

As  I  stood  a  few  moments  in  the  puertecalle^ 
doorway,  that  leads  from  the  outer  court  of  th< 
the  street,  to  mark  the  passers-by,  several  fema] 
along  the  walk  ia  their  sayas  y  mantos,  presentin 
figures,  whom  no  one  could  know  while  iheyl 
manto  over  tjieir  faces,  but  whose  graceful  step 
admire.  The  saya  y  manto  is  the  dress  in  wtu_ 
males  frequent  the  churches  and  promenade  the 
Jt  is  a  dress  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Limn,  being  fi 
is  said,  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  The  prett 
ion  in  the  cut  of  the  saya  differs  from  the  oldety 
ing  greater  freedom  to  the  step  of  the  wearer.  anL 
lerially  differing  in  appearance  to  msny  quilledl 
ter-diesses  worn  as  an  over-garment  by  our  owa^ 
wtimen.  The  olden  saya,  however,  sat  tij^tvr  fl 
s;iii,  developing  more  strikingly  the  contour  of  tti 
Many  of  these  are  still  worn,  and  the  style  of  ead 
fully  exhibited  in  the  two  accompanying  prints.  1 
the  manlo  which  effectuttUy  serves  as  the  tnoslu 
tircly  disguises  the  wearer  if  she  chooses,  thou^ 
imaginable  slip  of  the  finger  will  most  aocidcntaT 
er  the  features  of  the  face  to  a  friend.  The  «. 
more  nor  less  than  a  quilted  silk  pctticoatf  of  4 
which  ties  about  the  waist.  The  manto  is  simu 
piece  of  black  silk,  hemmed  ftt  either  cod.  A  i 
ing  through  the  hem  of  one  end  of  it,  and  i 
waist,  contioes  it  ia  ft  gftlher  nt  the  back,  over  l 
saya  is  soflicicBtly  elevated  to  conceal  the  cd 
loose  end  of  the  black  silk  veil,  or  manto,  is  thq 
up  the  back,  over  tlie  head,  and  l)\e  two 
ered  by  tho  liottd  over  the  fnce  tls  to  conceal  i . 
lures  but  one  eye,  which  conlempTates  nt  disd 

*  See  the  second  cut,  ftulber  on. 
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objects  that  may  secure  its  interest,  us  the  lady-masker 

E asses  on  to  the  cathedral,  or  the  shop,  or  promt-iiades,  ua 
er  errand  of  pleasure,  or  business,  or  devotion. 
T  first  entered  the  cathedral,  the  finest  building  of  the 
(Sity,  but  the  naves  of  this  spacious  church  were  still  va- 
cant as  the  eye  extended  through  the  long  aisles,  while  id 
a  lesser  building  immediately  at  its  side,  and  constituting 
a  part.of  the  same  pile,  numbers  were  kneeling.  I  paused 
buta  moment,  as  I  saw  several  of  the  worshippers  advance 
to  the  aliur  and  receive  upon  tiicir  brow  the  mark  of  a  cross, 
druwu  by  the  finger  of  the  priest,  dipped  in  a  jet-black  fluid, 
as  tlie  emblem  cnsiracleristic  of  the  day ;  and  which  I  af- , 
icrwards  saw  on  the  foreheads  of  many  who  siitlered  their 
mantos  to  lie  back  from  the  brow  us  tncy  Were  returning 
from  their  prayers,  while  1  still  pai8ued  my  "my  to  seve- 
ral others  of  the  church  edifices-  1  was  now  ut  a  third 
church;  and  though  1  had  nut  then  fnmiliftrizpd  myself 
wilh  iht;  names  of  the  bulhiu..'-.  I  '■  !"■  ■  ■  ll.  •  a.:'-  [|io 
VriKjMniiude  Jesus.  TheriMv.  ,.;]  m 

lli^'„.l!.,\vcdlightlbulheklil  I, in 

solemn  and  poetic  effect ;  and,  uiiliiic  the  others,  ihe  priest 
stood  near  the  door  beside  a  table,  on  which  rested  the  sil- 
ver busin  containing  the  dark  fluid  resembling  a  mixture 
of  lampl.luck.  n..TT  ll,..'  pri.  .1  .  i.--.  .1  Th>  ^...;  ■,..,>',>■.■  vs, 
as  they  knelt  in  the  liyht  of  lli.;  daur  l-il.^i.j  Itm..  1  had 
entered,  jfassing  the  priest,  end  a  iilUe  surprised  myself  to 
step  so  suddenly  upon  the  did^renl  arrangement  met  with 
at  this  church,  and  as  1  was  advancing  to  ascend  the  side 
aisle,  I  surprised  a  beautiful  young, woman  tuising  the  cor- 
ner of  the  buttress  of  a  heavy  drcn  with  her  manto  thrown 
from  her  face,  wilh  the  light  from  the  door  fiilliug  full  upon 
her  Icalurcs,  as  she  saeiiMd>OD  her  way  to  depart.  TheA 
were  a  lew  persons  kneeling  in  (he  neighborhood,  at  Un 
first  altar  near  the  door,  I  paused  as  she  pawed,  and  stood- 
uneovcred,  with  an  irresistible  cuiiosHy  to  see  if  this  beau- 
tiful Senorila  would  kneel  at  the  table  anil  receive  the  cross 
upon  her  pure  br^w.  She  evidently  herscU'  wd'' a  titlls 
surprised  al  first  hy  recognising  a  stranger,  and  next  at 
th<^  memory  thai  Ih.t  manto  discovered  fi3lv  her  fcntun-s  ; 
and  the  first  impulse  seemed  to  btt  U->  galfiw  her  manio 
over  her  face,  but  she  as  suddenly  imilcd  and  rvcofcrcd 

6a» 
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herself  as  she  stepped  witii  a  foot  of  air,  iuimiud 
lo  Uie  confessional  at  which  an  elderly  womaa 
ting,  and  whispered  a  few  words,  with  her  maoi 
covering  a  face  more  beavitiful  than  I  had  before  ■ . 
n  Lima  or  at  Chorillos,     Her  hair  was  a  blood,] 


dark  blue,  and  her  complexion  that  of  a  lily. 
that  she  was  beautiful.  Fft)  woman  with  such  a 
with  such  a  Btnile  could  be  ignorant  of  such  pa 
She  paused  but  a  tnoineDt — already  a  picco  ol 
surprise  and  a  slight  aCTectatton — whea  she  step 
the  confeaiinQa]  towards  the  door.  That  step  w 
Limanian,  though  nnore  airy  than  others,  as  n«rJ 
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iBore  sylpb-Uke  than  most  of  her  sisters.  She  paused — 
ttimed  with  the  precision  and  the  ease  of  a  double  step  ia 
the  waltz,  and  knelt  with  her  face  towards  myself.  A 
fiunbeam  fell  upon  her  brow  so  purely  white — her  eyes 
were  turned  gently  upward — the  smile  of  complacency 
had  not  yet  left  her  slightly  curled  lip — and  the  man  of 
God  put  the  emblem  of  the  cross  upon  a  brow,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  fair,  blending  in  with  features,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  and  sweet,  if  aught 
oould  ever  be  more  beautifully  classic  than  was  there. 
She  rose,  gathered  the  manio  with  a  beautiful  hand  over 
her  &cc,  turned  towards  the  dgor,  and  was  gone. 

I  Stepped  forward  a  few  paces  and  leaned,  in  the 
shadow,  against  the  heavy  base  of  the  arch,  and  for  a 
moment  listened  tu  another  priest  who  was  repeating  th« 
mass  at  the  only  lighted  aJtar,  by  llie  door.  Another 
moment,  and  I  left  tiiis  for  another  church  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  1  found  a  large  number  collected  before 
different  side  altars  with  officiating  priests  at  each,  while 
a  body  of  clerigos  pnd  canonigos  were  celebrating  high 
mass  in  the  central  nave  of  the  church.  There  were  ap- 
parenily  forty  or  fifty  of  these  tonsured  personages  whose 
full  voices  filled  the  surrounding  arches  of  the  spacious 
house.  But  every  now  and  then  the  ftill-loned  orgao 
would  join  in  the  chant,  or  swell  alone  in  strains  of  wor- 
ship. I  moved  up  the  central  nave  near  the  balustrade 
of  the  chancel  at  the  further  end,  on  the  right  of  which  a 
temporary  figure  of  the  Saviour  was  elevated  upon  a 
square  altar,  representing  him  in  sadness  and  sorrow. 
Before  his  bent  figure  a  carpet  had  been  spread  of  a  few 
feet  square,  where  the  worshippers  had  knelt  singly  or  in 
^oups.  I  occupied  a  scat  at  this  position  during  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  the  service ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  pritets 
advanced  in  double  file  to  the  chancel  from  the  furtlar 
end  of  the  church.  They  knelt  according  to  their  stand- 
ing in  precedence  of  office,  and  were  crossed,  as  I  had 
seen  others,  with  a  black  cross.  But  the  cross,  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  their  brow,  was  traced  upon  the  crown 
of  their  head,  or  the  small  circular  and  bare  spot  which 
alt  Catholic  priests  abroad  have  shaven  on  tlw.top  of  tbe 
head,  called  the  tonsure.     When  the  jfriesti  ha^  reoiived 
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named  pile,  wbose  Cfiruer-stone  was  placed  by  Pizarro. 
Albe  founder  of  the  empire  and  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  r" 
had  several  times  ent.rnd  this  noble  building,  the  fit  mau- 
soleum of  its  founder.  Iiiil  now  sought  it  for  the  purpote 
of  entering  the  vault  wIilto  the  bones  of  Pizarro  repoae, 
in  tlieir  slumber  of  years.  I  found  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral  closed,  but  s'lon  a  person  whom  1  had  not  befors 
seen  presented  himself,  who  had  been  directed  lo  attend 
me,  should  1  finally  make  my  appearance.  I  was  later 
than  the  hour  of  my  appointment  with  one  of  the  priests, 
owing  to  my  delay  at  tdc  palace.  We  advanced  to  the 
great  altar,  from  whi -h  my  attendant  took  a  key.  The 
doors  of  the  immense  biiililing  were  closed.  The  sombre 
of  mellow  light  threw  its  solemn  eflecl  ov(;r  the  moro 
than  twenty  altars  thot  lined  the  sides  of  the  spacious 
bui}ding,  reodered  stilt  more  shaded  by  the  heavy  barsfof 
th&doors  thitt  shut  in  these  altars,  forming  for  each  a  side 
ehapel  with  a  space  of  many  feet  square.  And  in  this 
solemn  house,  three  himdred  smd  twenty  feet  deep  and  n 
hundred  and  eighty-six  ft-rt  \n  uidlh,  there  stwd,  in  tlieir 
shaded  recesses  and  sacred  niches,  upon  their  altarf|  a 
thousand  images  of  saints  of  every  age,  the  apostles,  che- 
rubs, angels,  the  Saviour,  the  holy  family  and  canonized 
sanlas— some  arrayed  in  gaudy  tinsel,  some  in  sorrow 
and  sackcloth — some  exhibiting  the  Saviour  crowned  with-" 
tliums  and  pierced  by  s[>car  ;  but  here  they  were,  at  this 
mumenl,  in  their  silence  and  shade  and  solemnity.  The 
lightest  step  upon  the  tiled  pavement  could  be  heard 
throiigliout  the  massive  pile,  and  a  whisper  would  find  its 
way  in  distinctness  lo  the  furthest  comer  of  the  walls  and 
the  highest  curve  of  the  ceiling.  We  walked  down  from 
the  great  altar,  along  the  middle  nave  of  the  building, 
which  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  beneath  which  Js  the  vault  said  to  contain,  with 
others  of  the  great  in  church  and  state  of  olden  times,' t^A 
'elies  of  Pizarro. 

We  descended  from  the  spacious  platform  or  central 
terrace,  wlicrc  the  high  mass  is  chanted  ;  and  as  we  came 
upon  the  floor  of  the  side  nave,  my  guide  placed  his  heavy 
key  in  the  door  that  opened  beneath  the  platform,  which 
we  had  left.     The  iron  hinges  grated  as  the  dtfOif  ojvlied 
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inward  to  the  vault ;  and  the  rays  of  a  lighted  taper,  tk 
•ihe  guide  bore  in  his  hand,  siruggied  to  overcome  1 
thick  darkness  that  here  seemed  to  liave  reigned  so  lor 
that  the  shades  had  condensed  to  a  materiality  of  bUcku 
that  could  be  fell,  as  we  entered  am(»ig  them.     Wed 
Bceudcd  slowly  several  steps  that  brought  us  to  the  grou 
floor  of  a  room,  on  the  left  side  of  which  were  c)oi 
vaults,  comparatively  of  modem  construction,  sealed 
mortar ;  and  the  rubbish  of  useless  lumber,  such  as  hf 
column  and  capital  of  olden  altars,  and  their  various  i 
ments  and  accompanimenlB,  filled  the  space  with 
heaps.     We  turned  lo  ihc  right  through  a  low  and 
passage  which  ended  in  an  inner  room,  lined  with  tw<ii 
of  boxes,  three  high,  on  three  sidee.     The  outer  cdj 
some  of  them  had  fallen  in,  discovering  Iheir  enc 
skeletons  crumbling  to  slow   but  final   docay.     Hi 
examined  several  on  the  right,  tiia  guide  directed  i 
pass  to  the  opposite  side,  pointutg  out  to  me  several 
boards  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which  he  cautioned  I 
to  avoid.     I  did  not  inquire  the  secret  of  iho  daA  n 
they  covered,  as  1  well  knew  that  it  was  the  chu] 
house  for  the  bones  of  huudreds,  for  whose  soul 
masses — how  many  masses ! — have  been  offered  up 
the  altars  that  were  above  us,  that  tlieir  spirits 
ascend  from  purgatory  to  a  happier  region.    The  mju 
followed  me,  and  holding  low  down  his  taper  lo  ahox 
pying  the  further  side  of  the  wall,  he  added, "  EsKr,  Sci 
el  cutrpo  de  Piznrro." — "  This,  sir,  is  the  l«xfy  of  Pia 
The  edge  of  the  box  was  broken,  and  tie   top 
showing  the  dusty  and  crumbling  skeleton,  said  to 
remaining  bones  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru.     The  flesi 
gone.     The  skull  was  naked,  showing  that  it  was 
the  inhabited  of  a  spirit  of  majiy  years  tarry  upon  ea| 
only  a  few  teeth  remained  in  the  jiiw,  while  the  a] 
process,  mve  in  two  or  three  spots,  had  been  abs 
His  hands  lay  crossed  upon   his   breast  exhihtiii 
skeleton  of  a  remarkably  small  hand — and  his  (n 
responding  in  size.     Quii:klime,  that  covered  parte 
body,  had   hardened  into   white   tumps,  and  wt 
Such  is  the  arid  property  of  ilie  atmosphere  hcre^  I 
fluids  are  soon  evaporated,  and  on  muisture 
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deepest  cells.  And  to  this  circumstance  is  attriboted  the 
long  preservation  of  the  relics  of  the  departed.  For  now, 
it  is  three-  centuries,  wanting  less  than  a  year,  since 
Pizarro  fell.  Parts  of  .1  dingy  linen  shroad  still  wrapped 
portions  of  the  relics,  and  a  knotted  button  clasped  a 
worked  thread-lace  wristband  around  the  ulna  bone  of  the 
skeleton.  It  was  a  dark  place,  that  depository  of  the 
olden  dead  J  and  the  iiiilabelled  boxes  bore  the  dust  of 
centuries  upon  their  cnunbling  slabs.  I  now  held  in  my 
hand  a  small  relic  from  rhc  shroud  of  Pizarro,  which  lay 
loose  in  the  skeleton  hox,  and  was  relumina  over  the 
planks  that  covered  thr  well  in  the  centre  of  Uie  low  and 
narrow  room.  The  guide  following  my  steps,  trod  upon 
a  rolling  block,  which  canted  him  against  the  wall.  The 
taper  amxed  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  brusiied  against  the  buttress  that  sup- 
ports tlie  terrace  of  the  altar  above,  and  was  extinguished, 
and  we  were  left  in  darkness.  Not  a  ray  from  a  crevice 
or  crack  penetrated  the  sluid'-s  n|'  ihe  vault :  but  we  were 
already  in  the  narrow  passage  that  formed  the  only  outlet 
into  ihc  first  room  of  the  lumbered  vault.  My  guide  was 
toofamilinrwiththedcad  to  become  alarmed  at  our  situation, 
and  we  carefully  and  safely  groped  our  way  to  the  door. 
We  passed  from  the  silent  vault,  by  the  flight  of  six  or 
seven  steps,  to  the  side  nave  of  the  church.  The  guide 
closed  again  the  grating  door,  and  turned  the  key  upon 
that  dark  and  silent  repository  of  the  dead  I 

NIGHT-WALK   TO   THE    KIHAC 

In  the  evening  I  was  again  passing  through  the  plaza, 
having  proposed  a  walk  with  a  friend  over  the  bridge, 
spanning  the  liimac.  We  had  reached  the  plaza,  tne 
centre  of  interest,  whatever  may  be  going  on  by  day  or 
l>y  night  inlendcd  to  attract  public  attention,  when  a  pro- 
cession of  n  long  train  of  lanterns  was  seen  advancniff 
from  the  direciiun  of  the  cathedral  towards  us,  headed 
by  a  bareheaded  priest  in  his  canonicals,  while  the  plain- 
tive viiiccs  of  three  females  broke  on  the  still  air  in  the 
■trains  of  a  most  alTccting  dirge,  A  crowd  followed  with 
waxen  tapers  and  painted  lanterns,  all  uncovered :  and 
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as  they  advanced,  the  gozers-on  fell  upon  ti\ti 
the  melancholy  procession  in  slow  nnd  solemn, 
on  tlieir  course.    It  was  a  striking  scene.    Thi 
dark.     Not  a  whisper  was  heara  around  the  ^ 
procession  moved  on,  and  every  head  was  ba 
many  crossed  themselves,  and  others  told  ihcir 
they  knelt  on  the  pavement.     It  was  the  Host,  n 
the  house  of  the  Injirmo.    The  processi/>ii  tnovt 
plaintive  dirge  dying  away  in  the  distance,  as  tbt 
became  more  and  more  dim ;  and  the  hushed  cr 
had  paused  on  their  steps  till  the  proccs»ou  hw 
now  moved  again  upon  their  separate  ways,     "j 

We  walked  on  to  the  bridge  and  listened  Wj 
mur  of  ttie  waters,  that,  at  this  season,  roar  In  ■ 
course  beneath  the  arches  of  this  fine  stru(fl 
thought  that  we  could  fancy  the  scene  bef<nl 
Rolla,  with  (be  rescued  child  of  Alonzo  and  hfl 
anced  Cora,  rushed  across  the  wooden  bridge 
z-irro's  emissaries  full  in  pursuit.  And  there,  in 
shade,  were  the  rocks  by  whicJi  ihc  retreating  hei 
and  evaded  his  pursuers,  tbou^  8  shot  had  pn 
noble  heart.  My  friend  seemed  in  like  musing  ■ 
myself,  as  we  together  leaned  over  the  side  paf 
bridge,  practically  illuslratiog  the  scniimrut  q 
_T)ati8t,  that 

"They  only  babble  wlio  practiEe  not  nRecth 
But  my  friend  soon  discovered  the  drift  of  ti 
by  asking  if  I  believed  Elvira,  in  Pizarro,  to  b 
real  character. 

•■  I  believe,  at  least,  the  truth  of  her  languagtK 
reply.    "  To  laugh  or  ^eep  without  a  rcason^li 
the  few  privileges  pdor  women  have ;"  whicj^ 
mv  mind  an  espression  of  a  lady  more  ioteri 
Elvira  was,  when  asked  for  the  reason  of  i 
she  had  advanced.    "  Ladies,"  she  said,  are  i 
to  give  their  reasons,* — all  a  very  convenient  f__ 

My  friend.  I  concluded,  had  not  followed  me 

tlie  end  of  my  answer,  exhibiting  my  prcfcrcnoc 

racters,  as  he  now  soliloquized,  in  the  languaM* 

"Omen!  men!  iirigratcfui  and  purvi-rsft 

0  vMtnen,  still  aSbotiooate,  though  wroi  ~ 
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As  we  entered  CaJIao,  on  our  return  from  Limad 
passed  our  amiable  First  Lteutcnaot  and  two  or  ihr 
other  officers,  who  were  taking  a  stroll  on  stiore.  Thi 
soon  came  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  our  IandlDg,j| 
Lieutenant  P.  introduced  to  me  the  Rev.  Mr.  Small,  cH 
lain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  President,  who  had  left  his  coia 
board  the  Columbia  during  my  absence  to  Lima.  1 
waived  his  invitation  to  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Loan!  ■ 
President  the  succeeding  day,  and  did  me  the  pleasure  i 
taking  dinner  with  myself  and  the  ward-room  meis,( 
board  the  Columbia. 

"  But  you  have  not  seen  the  first  beauty  of  Lima,  M 
T.,"  said  an  officer  very  partial  in  his  estimato  of  Mi 
Viv6ro,  as  the  interest  of  my  visit  at  the  capital  was  di 
cussed  at  the  mcas-iable,  in  the  morning.  "  I  have  fom 
an  oid  acquaintance  on  shore,  and  you  must  see  her.'B 

I  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  fine  taste  of  my  friend,! 
consented  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  family.  H 
Viv6ro  received  us  with  the  ease  of  one  of  the  old  Spanii 
ladies  of  the  country ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  b 
'  interesting  daughter,  la  Seoorita  Gertrudes,  made  her  ■■ 

E;aranco,  with  a  step  that  recalled  to  me  the  vision  otu 
ttdy  of  the  Lake,  in  whose  path  ■* 

"Even  the  light  hair-bell  raiwd  its  head 
'  ElaBiic  from  her  airy  tread ;" 

and  yet,  with  a  becoming  reserve  that  greatly  tdd4 
her  lady-like  manner.  Her  dark  eye  floated  in  its  c 
ness  and  light,  correspondent  in  its  shade  wiiji  iIjr  im 
of  a  suit  ot^fine  hair,  which  since  the  morning  batli  | 
been  gathered,  d  rahandon,  in  rolls  upon  tlie  liead.  1. 
perfect  mouth,  and  fine  teeth,  and  brow  so  purely  fair  i 
womanly,  constituted,  in  their  blended  features,  a  f 
that  delayed  not  to  interest,  and  left  its  image  disti^ 
traced  in  the  memory  She  was  in  her  moniing  d 
and  silk  slippers,  so  purely  Limaniun  ;  and  few  bean 
women  lose  interest  lo  iheir  charms  in  ihcir  dishabiB 
he  TnoiTiing,  when  adjusted  wilh  a  negligent  air  of  ■ 
ness  and  taste.  La  Sefiorita  Gertrudes  is  «ii  iutcred 
'  specimen  of  a  Limanian  beauty.  She  preferred  CU 
los,  she  said,  to  Ctillao  as  a  bathing-place,  to  whidi  | 
■ented,  as  all  would  that  love  the  beauty  of  the  innJ 
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auri  in  its  finest  m^^ficence,  antl  the  grander  view  there, 
than  at  Callao,  of  the  majestic  sea.  And  the  North  , 
American  cities,  she  thought,  ahc  would  like  to  visit,  but  ^ 
from  the  descriptions  she  had  deceived,  would  prefer  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New- York ;  to  which  I  dcinun-ed,  presuming 
that  some  interested  Philadelpbiiin  had  prepossessed  the 
-'oung  lady  by  the  colorings  of  partiality  he  had  used,  in 
lis  graphic  delineations  of  the^i'  rival  emporiums.  1  left 
tliis  family,  with  regret  that  our  itnmediate  sailing  would 
prevent  me  from  renewing  my  i';ills  upon  them,  agreeably 
to  the  very  polite  invitation  of  Jlrs,  Vivero,  as  we  made 
them  our  adieus. 

The  religious  services  of  the  succeeding  day  were  over. 
The  breeze  came  in,  and  our  two  ships  got  under  way 
together ;  and  under  a  press  of  canvass  stood  out  to  sea. 
More  than  ever  before,  do  we  now  feel,  that  we  U«  on 
oiu  way  to  blessed  home. 


SECTION    XII. 

DOUBLING    CAPE    HOBN. BIO    DE   iANEIBO. ROUS, 

The  two  «hips  part  company.  Gale  off  Cape  Horn.  PLece  of  •  WnA. 
Arrival  at  Riu  de  Jnneiro,  the  poinl  of  our  lui  depirlura  from  l]i«  W«a( 
for  tlie  Ka^tern  world.  Rent.  Story  of  ib«  second  Tuil  lo  Rio  delare^ 
Leaving  tbe  barbor  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  DiSiculiy  in  regaining  tbe  impn*. 
lion  ihal  we  are  ntaring  home,  after  i  long  vofige  abroad.  Off  Caps 
HatteroH.  Reflectioni.  Tliini|[a  aeen  in  the  cruiM.  Anticipaud  wel- 
come.   Lines — Tlie  Travetler'a  return  to  hia  own  deu  UorDei 

The  Columbia  parted  company  with  her  consort,  tbe 
John  Adams,  when  but  two  or  three  days  out  of  Callao, 
and  the  two  ships  stood  separately  on  their  track,  to 
double  Cape  Horn. 

The  Ca[)c  is  ever  regarded  as  a  disagreeable  neceMity 
to  be  encountered,  in  making  the  passage  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  return,  though  less  dreaded,  is  ^ 
still  formidable  in  the  apprehensions  of  seamen.     For  OiM- 
■elves,  after  a  voyage  ot  near  two  yean  m  the  tropes,  wa 
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anticipated  some  sufferiDg  from  cold;  with  some  scTcre 
weather,  though  the  season  of  the  year  was  favorable  for 
doubling  a  pohit,  which  had  been  more  appropriately  call- 
ed by  the  early  appellative  of  the  sister  promontory  oi'ilie 
Eastern  hemisphere,  the  "  Cape  of  all  Terrors." 

The  winds  continued  to  freshen  as  we  made  our  south- 
ing, until  a  gale  and  snow-storm  and  hail  greeted  U5  a* 
boon  companions,  on  our  course.  But  our  ship,  unati 
close-reefed  topsail  and  reefed  foresail  drove  belbre  it.  ai.d 
with  the  exception  of  laying  to  for  some  five  hours,  coh- 
tinued  on  our  course,  with  a  traverse  of  ten  or  ek'Vtu 
knots  the  hour.  On  the  seventh  of  April,  we  reached  <.»ur 
southernmost  point — the  winds  blowing,  at  times  the  pre- 
ceding night,  a  hurricane,  and  on  one  occasion  during  tlie 
mid-watch  a  sea  was  shipped,  in  which  the  men,  tor  a 
moment,  were  swimming  as  if  overboard;  and  though  the 
officer  of  the  deck  thought  the  quarter-boats,  for  th«?  in- 
stant, must  have  gone,  no  injury  was  sustained.  The  g:*!-* 
continued  during  the  day,  tlie  sea  running  higher  than  wo 
had  before  seen  it,  and  the  snow  drifting  in  its  dark 
sliects,  as  seen  at  sea,  before  the  driving  tempest.  Tfio 
hour  had  reached  near  the  meridian,  and  a  sight  of  ti:e 
sun  was  desirable  in  view  of  his  absence  for  the  few  pn;- 
ceding  days ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate,  as  it  was  a  beaulil'ui 
coincidence  of  the  hour,  that  precisely  at  twelve  o'clocii, 
th(i  clouds,  as  if  conscious  of  our  necessities,  and  in  kiiul- 
ncss  for  our  solicitudes,  gathered  up  their  dark  folds.  The 
sun,  for  one  moment,  came  forth.  The  next,  he  was  asain 
shut  in,  and  the  clouds,  in  their  wild  drift  again  through 
the  heavens,  were  on  their  dark  and  fleet  wing.  We  si-e 
how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  make  headway 
against  such  a  sea  as  was  this  day  prevailing,  with  the 
winds  ahead.  But  our  lively  bark  drives  on  before  iu 
buoyant  in  her  own  element  on  the  surge,  as  is  the  alba- 
tro>  on  his  wing  as  he  strikes  with  his  pinion  his  own  na- 
tive air.  How  terrible  would  be  a  wreck  in  these  tumul- 
tuous waters,  amid  the  tempest  and  the  cold  and  the  wi!d 
rage  of  the  ocean !  No  hope  could  long  be  cherished. 
We  thought  of  the  schooner,  belonging  to  the  explorlne 
expedition,  which  we  supposed  must  ha  ve  been  swampea 
iomewh^re  near  our  present  position.     And  in  the  heigM 
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of  the  storm  of  this  day  a  piece  of  a  wreck  drove  by  us. 
The  first  view  eave  the  appearance  of  three  persons,  upon 
B  few  apars.  The  First  XieuicnanI  sprang  into  the  rig- 
eing,  but  the  drift,  in  a  momcnl  more,  was  out  of  sight, 
Uio'igh  a  second  glance  at  it  frnd  betin  sutficient  to  assure 
us  that  no  living  person  was  U[>on  it. 

The  succeeding  day  we  were  standing  on  our  course 
with  studdingsaila  set,  and  our  passage  continued  to  be 
favorable.  In  forty-six  days  from  the  time  of  our  weigh- 
ing anchor  in  Callao  Roads,  wu  were  tnoored,  once  more, 
in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  )iar)ior  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
We  passed  through  the  narrow  iDlrance  of  the  bay,  aa  a 
figure  upon  the  ramparts  of  tbr  tiirtress  hailed  us  through 
his  trumpet;  and  having  leanud  the  port  we  last  led  and 
the  number  of  days  out,  he  waved  tiis  trumpet,  adding, 
"  Thank  you,  sir ;  good  luck  to  you." 

KE-A\CiruRED    IN    THE    UABBOB   OF   BID. 

And  now  we  felt,  and  with  a  strangely  mingling  emo- 
tion, that  we  could  say,  we  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
glolx;.  From  tliia  point  we  weighed  our  anchors  nearly 
two  vears  since,  lor  our  lonj;  traverse  around  the  world.- 
We  have  nccnmplished  it ;  and  our  noble  ship,  that  has 
proved  us  kindly  and  true,  rests  again  in  the  waters  of  this 
sleeping  and  loi'ely  bay,  after  having  cut  with  her  keel, 
almost  every  sea  and  ocean  of  the  globe.  And  there  has 
been  much  which  we  have  marked,  thought,  felt,  hoped, 
feared,  and  realized,  which,  at  this  hour,  calls  for  a  re- 
membrance of  the  Power  which  has  presided  over  us — ■ 
directed  the  winds — stilled  the  tempest — arrested  disease 
— and  preserved  the  lives  of  those,  who  again  re-greet  the 
point  from  which  we  took  our  last  departure  from  the 
western  hemisphere,  for  the  eastern  world.  And  it  is 
grateful  to  the  eye,  and  a  cordial  to  the  heart,  again  to 
look  upon  these  well-known  views,  the  picturesque  bay 
and  sumninding  mountains,  organ  peaks,  and  abrupt  pre- 
cipioos,  and  mellowing  of  the  granite  mountains  by  the 
evergreen  of  ilic  luxurious  tropics.  And  Rio  de  Janeirt 
itself,  with  its  white  walls  and  tiled  roofs  of  bouses,  oc<»^ 
pying  the  hills  and  plains  and  ravines  and  the  beach,  £■ 
54» 
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It  Beemed,  however,  a  difficulty  lo  realize  the  fact  l)iat 
our  next  anchorage-ground  would  he  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  State* — so  long  and  so  often  had  we  left 
foreign  ports  for  still  other  foreign  ports.  But  tlie  fre- 
quent congratulations  that  wt?rc  passing — the  daily  reckon- 
iog  up  of  the  distance  from  the  port  wc  anticipated  to 
make — and  the  frequent  sound  of  "Home,  sweet,  sweet 
home,"  on  the  band,  and  fluie,  and  in  vocal  solo  from  ward- 
room, state-room,  and  stecrugc,  began  to  make  their  im- 
pression, until  incredulity  itself  was  forced  to  yield  lo  tlio 
conviction,  that  it  was  even  so — our  next  port  would  be 
Boston  or  New- York — Boston,  if  winds  favored — New. 
York,  if  they  opposed. 


And  now,  while  I  am  writing  this  page,  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  wc  arc  olf  Cape  Hatteras,  some  hundred  miles 
east  of  it.  The  passage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been 
favorable  thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  days 
out ;  and  it  has  been  a  time  for  leisurely  reviewing  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  cruise.  Many  of  them  have  been 
pleasant.  (Jreat  varieties  of  the  human  species  have  been 
seen.  Greater  variety  of  incident,  perhaps,  has  also  been 
attendant  on  the  cruise,  than  is  usual  for  a  peace-ship  to 
witness.  The  olden  East  has  been  seen — the  thousand 
casts  that  go  to  make  up  the  medley  mass  of  the  brown, 
and  bronzed,  and  ebony  faces  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Hin- 
duostan,  the  hghtcr-complexioned  millions  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  Chinese,  and  the  yellow  and  copper-featured  isl- 
anders of  the  north  and  southern  oceans.  The  beautiful 
lands  of  the  tropics  delight,  for  a  season  at  least,  the  gaze 
of  the  voyager,  as  they  spread  out  to  his  view  the  luxuri- 
ousness  of  incir  foliage,  and  delight  his  taste  with  the  vari- 
eties and  deliciousness  of  their  fruits.  The  adventurous 
Euiopeans  and  Americans  abroad,  have  also  been  seen. 
The  Englishman,  in  his  wide  rule,  ambition,  wealth  and 
taste,  beautifying  whatever  his  nation  touches,  and  possess* 
ing  whatever  his  nation  can  frame  apology  for  securing 
and  holding.  The  Portuguese,  those  first  voyagers  cm  tjn. 
seas,  have  left  their  traces  everywhere,  but  all  now  witt' 
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world.  The  ships  have  everywhere  done  themselvta 
credit,  as  fiao  models  of  their  class — for  the  order  and 
neatness  in  which  Ihey  have  invariably  been  kepi — and 
the  courteous  and  houorable  bearine;  they  have  preserved, 
wherever  thi^y  have  been.  Their  civihties  have  been  re- 
ciprocated with  apparent  cordiahty  and  sincerity  of  feel- 
ins.  And  wliile  toreiga  nations  have  spoken  hind  things 
oiihe  good  ships  nnd  the  nation  whose  courtesies  ihcy  have 
borne,  they  huvc  also  served,  as  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
for  which  thpy  went,  to  re-assure  the  American  abroad, 
that  he  has  a  prolccting  government  at  home,  which  feels 
a  care  for  tho  interests  ol  ils  citizens  in  other  lands. 

But  on  this  cruise,  many  of  those  who  commenced  it 
have  been  loll,  in  their  different  places,  to  their  long  re- 
pose of  mortility.  Of  the  frigate's  crew  more  than  sev- 
enty have  duvi^moslly  with  diseases  attendant  on  the 
climates  of  tht:  East. 

But  it  is  known  lh:it  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  is  ofWi 
and  most  generally  made  up  of  men  whose  constitutions 
havL'  been  broken  by  previous  dissipation,  which  renders 
them  ready  victims  of  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates. 
The  scenes  which  have  been  presented  to  myself,  on  my 
rounds  among  the  ill  and  the  dying,  have  often  been  affect- 
ing. The  complaint  with  which  most  have  died,  left  the 
mind  clear  to  the  last ;  and  the  approaches  to  the  last  hour 
were  jroncrally  known  to  ihe  patients  themselves.  The 
tear  of  regret,  I  have  often  seen  to  line  the  emaciated 
check  of  the  departing  sailor,  as  he  confessed  his  wander- 
ings and  lamented  his  delay  of  repentance  till  so  late  an 
hour.  Again,  1  have  witnessed  the  trace  of  despair  on  the 
gravely  settled  features,  as  a  hopelessness  possessed  the 
sunken  bosom.  And  again,  1  have,  sometimes,  marked 
the  iLlieving  light  of  liope  throwing  its  brightness  on  the 
omiiding  features,  as  the  spirit  left  the  body  for  ever. 

The  cruise  of  the  world  will  have  afforded  the  lover  of 
the  natural  sciences  many  opportunities  for  gratifying  his 
curii'siiy.  and  for  illustrating  and  confirming  his  theorifa 
oflhi-  plicnonicnn  of  the  carih  and  the  universe.  He  has' 
seen  thr  sim  and  the  moon  on  bis  south  and  on  hia  north  ; 
and  the  northern  and  the  southern  constellations  alternately 
to  go  down  and  come  up,  as  he  receded  from  or  neved 
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■naio  were  braced  aback,  and  the  frigate  slept  on  the 
valers,  as  if  she  wctv  a  fairy  ship,  that,  like  some  bird 

IoT  passage,  had,  for  one  moment,  so  bent  its  pinions  as  lo 
rest  over  some  object,  which  attracted  the  gaze  of  its 
_|»ecring  eye. 
Every  eye  from  the  "  liner"  was  on  the  man-of-war. 
Long  ranges  of  passengers  were  gazing — ladies  in  their 
bonnets  and  gentlemen  in  Ihieir  hats — as  if  some  phantom- 
ship,  by  some  magic,  and  iii  her  beauty,  had  suddenly 
woke  to  their  sight — for  not  a  head  aboard  the  friEate  was 
»een  above  the  bulwarks,  and  the  distant  eye,  u  it  gazed 
ou  the  war-ship,  could  find  no  hving  being  among  her 
rigging,  while  she  was  yet  held  in  her  {^ace  obedient  to 
the  will,  and  every  movement  seemed  but  the  volition  of 
her  own  unread  and  quiet  bosom.  Not  a  whisper  wm 
board  aboard  the  frigati-.  as  the  "liner"  was  gliding  by, 
and  stillness  deep  as  a  .!r.iiii.. -V  .■:■  i:.... -.,■,!  ber  decks. 
No  hail  was  ^ivcn  as  Ifif  >.  ■    ii"  ^in — nor 

on  board  the  trigate  could  a  being  have  been  seen,  to  an- 
swer the  hail.  Not  even  the  ripple  beneath  the  bows  of 
the  frigate  was  heard,  as  the  two  ships  glided  so  Stilly  by, 
on  their  slow  and  opposite  and  even  way,  until  they  now 
began  to  recede  from  each  other,  while  the  flag  of  the 
Columbia  floated,  as  her  only  recognition,  in  its  gentle 
waves  on  the  breeze. 

I  know  not  why,  but  the  scene  had  in  it,  to  me,  the 
height  of  the  melancholy.  There  were  ranges  of  faces  on 
the  decks  of  the  passing  ship  which  1  felt  1  would  gladly 
have  recognised  and  spoken  with.  And  yet  no  word  was 
heard,  and  they  passed  on — and  not  by  uneven  steps  and 
varied  motion  that  destroys  the  spell  of  enchantment;  but 
OS  a  cloud  sails  through  the  deep  blue  of  heaven,  on  its 
soft  and  monotonous  passage,  which  causes  the  tide  of 
sadness  to  How  uninterruptedly  out  from  the  bosom  of  him 
who  gazes  upon  its  even  course,  with  a  broken  heart. 
The  shi]»  had  borne  home  my  own  thoughts,  as  her  name 
and  hull  were  known  to  me.  And  in  the  combinations  of 
the  magic  scene.  I  almost  fancied  that  I  had  reached  my 
home,  and  found  it  all  as  a  deserted  hall — or,  rather,  that 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  there,  and  my  friends  that  loved  and 
whom  I  loved  came  and  gazed  kindly  od  me,  but  spoke 
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QOl,  and  paswM]  on  luiij  awsy  Ibr  evoj*.  [  gtmyi 
slowly  rccodiag  ship,  wl(li  cmotioDi  that  each, 
coiitinuttd  til  itcvpeii.  until  I  leam-il  my  litaul  ayn 
tinue  as  i  stnod  apaii  llii-  ann-chosi  uf  the  qu:i 
aiuT,  burying  my  I'aut-  \u  my  liaodkurcluVf,  gav», 
ty  the  strangely  miiigliiig  •:      -■  '■        ■ 

man'R  Ixisum  J*  a  slraii'ji'  il 
tides  cji'p}fO[i3  aud  lociai" 
Nosenlr  h»l]i  n 


•  if  my  heorL 

;  '•  -mil  a< 


r  ifUs  ii 


Aijfi  lighl  srid  fth»(li^  nn  (juUkui 
Tlntn  nrc  the  cbnnga  vrltiini  eat 


<'  aailflH 


Our  lioat  had  been  lowered  as  iTji»  •*  H'mt"  ^'['[i 
nnd  with  tlio  First  Lieutcnaot  in  li.  , ,  '■  "  ' 
bowa  of  lliL'  uearing  sliip,  ;ind  li- 
The  Lieuteuanl  brotight  us  track  ' 
Iht;  press,  and  reported  the  d<"lt[:li-  ■ 
created  on  board  the  packci-ahip,  lu  ilio  i.ui^ii^^^ 
captaTn.  "  his  ship's  company  Wfitni  all  cnizril,  en 
own  stcwxrd,"  moat  of  iheni  never  haviDg  bcTon 
American  luBin'of-war  at  Beii. 

The  bncze  frcshcntKl,  after  wc  bad  ported  i 
"  liner,"  ainl  ©iir  sliip  alood  on  lit-r  ooiirw.-  (Iitriog  1 
and  ihff  succcedioB  day,  our  cxcJlcmcol  incrtjai* 
league  our  gwid  Irijiale  reacl«sd  on  towitrd!!  our; 
destination,  until,  this  morning,  the  iliirti-onlii  i 
tweniy^i-i^il  davN  from  Kio  do  Jautrint.  llit'  zai 
of  Cape  Cod  is  seen  lo  strpn*'  i)™"'  i^t 
en  to  us,  however  bariEi-  <    '  'illj 

long  hopcd-ror  Mrand  cr-' 
to  give  us  wclcom'-   ncin 
homes.     Nor  fi'i>!' 
the  fifliLs  of  tun   . 
trust  -with  then  - 

the  sighl  of  III'.'    ...■■.  _    ^., 

Flower,  than  tu  tlic  visiiiu  ui  uiuh:}\lm,  ott  t' 
end  our  pil^^rim-igo  anmod  Ihc  wqrtd.  jVud  ii  1 
been  aecomphsliptl.  The  «hip  sliU  shmd  in — th 
lielit  liiumL-d  oti  thi_'  view — a  luiniln!*!  saiU  iv„ 
jjliding  nloug  the  coast — thn  piJciC  wwivrd  oq  4 
and,  while  I  wrile,  lite  ulik  o'clock  muBC  ii  htuiN 
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tattoo  rolls  lltrou^h  the  aJitp,  now  lying  at  her  rest  and 
aochorit,  offihe  iigtuliouse  of  Boston  harbor.* 
~  I  The  boat  haa  gone  with  our  letters,  tcllmg  our  frieoda 
Sat  we  are  ngiiin  in  the  wulcrs  of  the  United  States,  and 
lat  we  soon  will  present  aursehcs  tor  tlieir  cordial  weU 
»mt  and  afiectionttle  emhrsce. 

And  il  is  lo  this  rc-grccting  of  friends  and  lundred,  that 
the  reUiniliig  voyo^ur  gives  his  thoughts,  with  concen* 
tnting  tcftings,  aa  the  anchors  of  his  ship  drop  again  in 
the  wat«re  of  his  oivn  beloved  country.  The  mefnoclea 
of  enjoyed  scenes  among  those  friends,  now  III!  bis  &ncies 
with  visions  more  dear  llian  ajiy  foreign  recollections  cut 
Bwakcn.  And  with  hia  friends  again  be  will  rest,  &&et  a 
'  'icceision  of  changes  which  have  begun  to  tiro,  however 
lltcrosting  they  may  have  been,  in  the  variety  they  have 
'  resented.  And  it  will  be  a  welcome  rest,  amid  welcome 
ttrciimstanrcs.  Such,  ut  least,  are  the  emotions  of  my 
1  boBora, — such  the  combinations  of  my  own  fanciea. 
And  I  wait  but  the  coming  of  the  orders  from  the  dcpart- 
pmeol,  which  will  bear  the  leaves  of  aLisence  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ship,  to  realize  alt  that  fancy  dreams  and 
bosoms  feel,  on  the  return  of  one  witli  warm  attachment! 
to  kindred,  than  wliom  none  can  be  more  endeared  ;  and 
P to  i>  Itouie,  than  which  none  can  be  more  beloved.  At 
I  moment  and  with  such  feelings,  it  is  fit  lo  terml- 
kte  this  manuscript.  And  though  all  tlie  asaociationa  of 
'  e  following  lines  may  not  be  exclusively  connected  with 
e  descriptions  of  Iliese  volumes,  now  ending,  they  jet 
Biblem  forth  the  present  feelings  of  the  Writer,  as 
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i'v«  Wftndered  'mid  palaoes  vfaen  pIuistir^B  are  known, 

dtns  ocoui  where  the  Mna  nivos  fotint 
great  orm,  «enn  tlie  g»j  onrlh. 
But  found  nouglil  sn  dear  ta  my  own  iiativa  bearth : 


Untne,  home,  JK»,  I  ctiiue, 
Ota  welcome  me  back  *fa)n,  my  own  dear  homo. 
■   Pvo  rt^^)U(^d  on  tlie  an-*iion9.  'noslh  siina  ever  mild ; 
And  I'vv  lral!>^d  wUh  the  Indian  hia  ilark  wooilnl  wild 
Tva  wsnd'n'ed  on  mountain  to]>M,  in  valluy*  boloVi 
Bat  Ilu  wiuni-8<ia'>  of  honi»>)ove  dearar  would  flow. 


1 
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I've  braalhad  wilh  tlie  Zenitii*  b  liia  oim 
Tho  Rroma  of  liis  tents  srid  tli*  flownr*'  frnin  Ua  buidl 
But  Ihn  cup  And  thu  flnwcr  Intre  ft  riciiiiew  rkhv  4i«i 
Bound  the  Imsrd  and  ttiQ  ntantcl  wben  mj  linlnd^ 
IVb  rwd  the  brJKlit  tit|^t-liKlitii  lliat  birer  hftve  ahni 


n«m  n  deeper 


nuJt  than  «mlln«  o>r  my  bocD«  i 


But  longeal  i've  nzod  od  b  palo  nortliem  mu. 
That  pointed  lo  Ui»  l&nd  where  my  hutue  lay  a&r> 

I've  gaz^l  oci  the  iitk  of  tba  fola  bMunlog  taooa, 
Aa  s£e  roda  in  her  doud-cftf  lu{Efa  tn  bet  dmb  ; 


I'tc  eat  by  tliu  giflod.  m  thn  fair  oao  hath  (vp|it 
The  strings  of  ilie  lyro  whilo  tlie  i>»an  olepl: 
But  the  cjmII  of  tha  1; r«  tbfti  thiiMpd  the  ibiM  IiivmI, 
'  Htth  Bervi-'d  but  la  bum  inn  to  injlKiina  in  Um  W^C 

At  ikr  diatuit  aian  in  wonlihi  Tn  bowvd. 
Biit  not  »D  a  tXnn^M  1  imycd  wiib  tiM  crowd ;  i 

For  tba  satns  liolkiwcd  [>iBynni.t  mj  bnarl  nft  wwid  I 
In  the  evet-lovt*d  tunipli-,  •■  bumn,  aa  1  kndL 

And  on  my  lona  uot  when  uiy  (lulaca  na  kiw. 

And  the  lever's  wild  Ii«b1  hftlli  ttirtilib-d  my  ])ttl«  kroa 

Pve  beard,  iu  my  dream,  tin  death-pluan>  (<t  Hut 

-  ■'        ■    '■      •    ■   lanSTrM  ■    - 


nmy  d  .  .     , 

But  I  prayed,  with  my  Undt«d.  at  Uil.  fniisbl  ^imf-' 
However  kind  straoprs  in  Bjilanilur  lutr« 


Wilhlield  no!  Ltla  ihnnghla  (ttm  tbo  duanr 'itira  Mmj*!' 
la  ahBdowa  nf  nveninx  when  dnv  riMiltc  aWMt 
And  nMnuiritis  ot  homu  o'rr  the  limirt  bold  ibstr  sww 
Affection's  fbnd  leant  ihuir  liani^ra  d'enadM 
Aitd  the  epell  that  ia  on  me  erie>  back  to  mjr  htiam. 
No  morn  then  I'll  roain  frnm  thn  land  of  tny  birth 
To  caza  on  ibp  voild  in  its  irdondor  or  mirth  ; 
Twill  iiio»thi>nBTjf!i<:*lhit Tvi  tMniul  Iia  falM  yU 
Am  tba  davs  of  my  fuUin  with  lantil  onna  I  sliarv  : 

l^units  lioms  >.y.  I  OMna, 
And  over  I'll  cling  lu  tlifit,  my  own  doar  boma. 

■laUaliUMUKlaiiuaiarciiliK         1Bwtha<(ital|H^)« 


thft-vviU-J 


A  PEW  NOTiCKS  OF  THE  WORK. 


from  UuiU'i  MrrehanU'  Mngaiint  atiil  Coi 
The  work  covBw  a  wiil^  ({rouud.  'I'mttiiif,  «b  ii  doe«,  of  ih 
''ouH  [latioiw  along  tha  ttick  ortli)«expcilJlior>,ii  |Ti«n.>iiis  tu  a  UrdV 
^jc  view  of  ihoir  various  uharac^nti  as  they  would  iialunll;  iinprcM 
t  •Ingle  mind.  Tfao  dJatinctbiis  ui  cliartclur  jireaenleil  by  lliu  vari- 
yoM  nations  here  Avten^xid,  must  coiivImm  us  ttat  one  of  the  moat 
biln^Uiig  objecis  of  con  (em  pint!  on,  is  ipan  in  the  various  pfaawH 
'^liidi  he  sMumes  (h>m  lh<i  difftrenee  In  cliiiia[t;i  conBtituliati,  tnJ 
I  laws.  We  know  of  no  woik  better  caloulalert  to  fumi<Ji  matl^^r  Ibi 
><iiis  BOrt  of  conleraplttlion  iJian  iho  presuiit.  ]l  preseuts  U^  in  a 
■iiglo  picture,  Ihe  manners  habit*!  and  appcaraiiceB  of  ncna  an 
iWidelj  Eupanlud  incliaracterai  Iflhoybelongv-d  todlir>-n<ril  (ipifd<.'«; 
1.  nioreorer.  tiivj  appimr  bo  aci:urtilcl.v  drawn  and  will  coIdti-iI. 
.Ikal  thu  llgiin:a  Mem  to  Etniid  out  and  brealiie  iipuii  tlie  pagn.  Tb9 
•  work  is  illUKlraterl  wiih  appropriate  cmbelliahioeiitii,  and  we  d 
fiot  will  havtt  a  wide  circnlmion. 

From  the  AVw  Yurk  Ei-ttngrlUl — Prei^fTuin  pHfiv.  ^ 

)  conHeqiienee  of  our  late  notice  of  lliiovork,  llsliollH 

ladtT  lh(!  vi-ry  groat  plitisum  and  profit  which  it   .  .__ 

^vcn  XiB,  WH  aro  surv  he  will  ihJuk  i[  twlltr  late  than  never.     Tib 

JVCOrda  of  a  voyage  nrauiid  lh>  world,  made  bj  a  man,  who,  ia 

biinglUig  with  the  rarioua  and  wouJcifiil  ccciioe  it  nmM  prveenU  haa 

d  ilia  cjea  up«n.  twuld  not  fail  to  be  inlerk^ling.     Faott  and  rvol 

?s  are  iliinga  of  which  wo  nrver  grow  wt«ry.    Ita  literary 

fearacUr  Is  Certainly  vt'ry  rerpi-ctiiblts  and  the  iwnuvuliint  apinl  anil 

iiittrc^  with  which  iho  varied  incidenla  ofa  visit  lo  >f    '   •* 

ou  on  iht)  gloliu  ucrn  tegudnl,  give  the  book  a 

d  value.    Wo  wialt  it  might  have  an  lutttMivu  circutalioa.  ' 

fhm  Iht  Boftiti  Aiheealf,  Krie  YarL 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  be  very  popular  from  the  atUactlvt 

tf  Ihn  naTrativ<»,  and  th><  &M«.poken  simplicity  with  which  the  »u1hai 

f 'bis.  according  to  Strplietw'  mode,  inUfMtod  lU  In  hluiavli;  •«  ii  bj 

mt  [frKmal  acquaintance.    His  intereoiuvowpiicially  with  unrB 

miwionaTlM  at  Hamo,  appears  to  havo  bMU  liUuntlely  frica| 


pagn.  Tht) 
1  wedpBW    ^ 


f 


l-'rwii  the  Brotlier  Junathmu 

Tliis  work  is  coniainud  in  two  buautilully  priiitad  voluiiii' 
ting  in  tlieir  utylc  of  typugrapliical  execuliaii,  tlie  lu^t  sjiei: 
the  art.  The  aullior  haa  givi'ii  us  a  vi-ry  pii-asanl  jniiruiil, 
ed  by  iliat  Biirp  giiaranteo  of  iiiien-i:!,  tlip  cRniisrn  ai  ili"  v. 
B  IravelliT  shuulii,  lie  iiialtce  bis  iierjoiial  ajveiiliirf  aiu!  i  ■ 
tlie  toiiJiectiiig  thread  of  liis  Ujok  ;  and  ha;'  succt:ed(;ii  \\:  [ 
811  (■VL'i'L'diiigly  iiitereating  work. 

jf'mm  the  Atw  YorkfT. 

\V<i  liuvi:  before  iiouced  this  n-ork  oh  in  pn-?s.  It  i.t 
kept  liy  till'  author  on  board  lliu  U.  S.  ^hiji  Cohiiiibia,  Cfi: 
Rcail,  nij  liiT  royagi-  rouod  lliu  world ;  and  Ihc  kiiunn  al 
Mr.  Tnylor  M'arrant  the  belief  lliot  it  will  provu  a  1110^1  ir 
atid  iiisifuclive  work. 

Prvm  llif  Ejiitcipal  Wilnesr,  Bolun. 

W..  havi!  read  lliis  work  with  inucli  iilrii:^ur.'.  Wl'  an 
karu  lliol  largu  edilioiis  of  it  have  bccri  iweiii'd.  Did  our  li 
mit,  ve  should  luako  pxtracLi  from  iKtlh  Ihi' voiiini'.s  .ni 
more  t'Xtetji>ivG  notice  nf  th>'[ii.  Thu  work  1»  h\ghh  r~;s  ; 
Ihu  iL-aditig  JniiniaUiiidillT'ri:!)!  parl^cifllii!  coumry,  and  ea 
vrc  think,  to  rupay  tlie  utluiilioii  ol'llierLnJvr. 

From  the  Ulilhklisl  Chrisfian  Adiacalf,  ,V-w  T.-rJi, 

Tho.-in  who  have  rpad  Ant<oii'n  aiid  CookV  Voyagi— ,  tnii 
mind  the  all-abmrbing  iiilrrvi't  willi  whidi  thpy  accoiiipaii 
navifiiilors  in  Iheir  ppriioiis  advi'iiiiiri*s  in  order  to  form  a 
rnptinnol'llie  jtratifioatioiitliey  n-ill  eiijny  in  tlii-prrnsnl  of  1 
Iiid.W,  they  will  hardly  make  a  jiif^t  if  liniatc  then,  fur  ihi 
W3H  jir-rfcrmed  by  Ami'rii'ntis  in  American  iiliip^  of  war ;  ai 
t>o  r>*ceiilly  9s\n  portray  thf  pr'vi'nt coiiJition  ol'ihe  inanv  iia 
coniilriea  they  vir.it<;d.  Tlio  writer  liax  a  Vfry  tt-hcilous  wj 
Bcribiii^  wliat  he  pees,  and  preH'rveH  the  atteiilion  of  his  i 
mni'h  li¥  hi^  vivacity  of  manner,  as  by  the  nature  of  the  ad 
lie  de.=,'ribi.-.-. 

It  contain;'  ik'veral  cuts  and  a  handsomely  executed  likem 
Emiwror  of  China,  from  an  original  Chine«i  painting  obtain 
late  and  lamented  Dr.  Morrison.  We  know  of  no  recent  pi 
bolter  calculated  to  lieguile  a  long  winter  evening;  while  ii 
as  inucli  u^eful  intbnnaliun,  as  it  gives  pleasure  to  the  read 
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